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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

'Pay  of  navy  yards,  ordnance,  ^c,  marine  «orps 

Recapitulation  of  estimates 

Permanent  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

Estimated  balances  of  existing  appropriations  which  will  be 
unexpended  on  June  30,  1869 

Balances  of  appropriations  on  July  1,  1868 

.Estimate  of  Postmaster  General « 

DETAILS  OF  (GENERAL  ESTIMATES. 

•  Congressional  Printer 

Mint,  branches,  and  assay  office 

Survey  of  coast  of  United  States 

Light-house  Board 

'Post  Office  Department 

Indian  Office .'. . 

Current  expenses  of  Indian  department 

Annuities  of  Indian  department 

General  Land  Office—  Salaries  and  contingencies 

Surveying  public  lands,  &c.,  (letter)  . .. 

Collection  of  revenue  from  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands 

Compensation  of  surveyors  general 

Rent  of  offices  of  surveyors  general  .... 

Surveying  public  lands 

'Pension  Office 

Patent  Office 

Columbia  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Government  Hospital  for  Insane 

Capitol  exteafion 

Smithsonian  institution '. 

Metropolitan  Police 

Jail  in  District  of  Columbia 

Columbia^flospitalior  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP  WAR    DEPARTMENT. 


Adjutant  General 

Pajmaster  General 

Qunrterniastcr  General 

S^iir^on  General 

Commissarj  General 

Ordnance  Office 

Military  Academy 

Chief  Engineer — Fortifications 

Harbor  and  river  improvements 

Public  buildings.  Slc,  Washington 

Repairs  and  improvements  of  public  buildings,  &c.,  Washing- 
ton  

Signal  cbrps 

Anears  of  pay  due  widows  of  soldiers,  war  1812 

UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  Secretary  of  Navy , 

Kureau  Yards  and  Docks 

Bureau  Ordnance , 

Bureau  Equipment  and  Recruiting 

liiireau  Navigation 

Bureau  Construction  and  Repair 

Bureau  Steam  Engineering 

Bureau  Provisions  and  Clothing 

Bureau  Medicine  aud  Surgery 

Marine  Corps 

Estimates  tor  the  Post  Office  Department.  Letter  from  the 
Postmaster  General,  transmitting 

Estimates  of  expenses  of  legislative  assembly  of  Washington 
Territory.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  en- 
closing  

F. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat«>8  in  relation  to  gold  medal  presented  to , 

Fort  Snelling  reservation.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
trausmitti  ng  papers  relative  to  the  sale  of 

Freednien,  Refugees  and  Abandoned  Lands.  Annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of 

G. 

Gangers'  fees.      Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 

Revenue,  relative  to..- 

Gold  medal  to  George  Peabody.    Message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 

Gold  coin  sold  since  January,  1B63.    Letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  various  statements  of , 

Gold  medal  to  Cyrus  W.  Field.    Message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 

H. 

Harris.  William  T.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  claim  against  the  Brazilian  government  by 

Hatch,  Hon.  Israel  T.,  upon  the  commercial  relations  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  report  of , 

Hell  Gate.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 
removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation  at 

Hubbard,  G.  G.,  esq.,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  cheap 
system  of  postal  telegraph.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  report  of 
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Indians,  Creeks.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for 7 

Indians,  Sac  and  Fox.    Letter  Irom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Bubmitting  estimafes  of  appropriations  for 7 

Indians,  Crow.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sub- 
mitting estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  agent  of  the 

Indians.  Crow.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting estimates  of  appropriations  for  the 7 

Indians,  Ute.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with 
estimates  of  appropriations  for .* 7 

Indians,  Seneca  and  Shawnee.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  submitting  estimates  for  appropriations  for 7 

Indians,  Pottawatomie.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, submitting  report  of  commissioners  to  examine  claims  of. .         9 

Indians,  Pottawatomie.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior relative  to  the  division  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the 9 

Indian  trust  lands.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

relative  to  Sac  and  Fox 13 

Indian  Affairs.     Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 2 

Inspector  General  of  the  Army.    Annual  report  of  the 3  1 

Insi^ector  of  the  Military  Academy.    Annual  report  of  the 3  1 

Interior,  transmitting  statement  by  Surgeon  General  Barnes,  of 
expenditures  made  for  the  Columbia  Hospital.  Letter  from 
Ihe  Secretary  of  the 7 

Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  papers  in  relation  to  the  Union 
Pacific  rai  iroad.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 7  1 

Intorior,  transmitting  report  of  the  president  of  the   Union 

Pacific  Railroad  Company.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the.         7  3 

Interior,  relative  to  compensation  of  surveyors   general   for 

Louisiana  and  Florida,  &c.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the.         7 

Interior,  transmitting  report  of  special  commissioner  relative  to 
the  examination  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  divi- 
sion, and  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  railroad.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 7 

Interior,  transmitting  estimate  of  appropriations  required  for 
carrying  out  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 7 

Interior,  submitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  Sac  and 

Fox  Indians,     letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 7 

Interior,  submitting  estimates  of  approp.  iatious  for  agent  of  the 

Crow  Indians.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 7 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates   of  appropriations   for  Crow 

Indians     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  ^ 7 

Interior,  transmitting  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  with  estimates  of  appropriations  for  Ute  Indians. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the - 7 

Interior,  submitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  Seneca  and 
Shawnee  Indians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 7 

Interior,  in  relation  to  buildings  in  Washington,  under  lease 
for  runt  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 9 

Interior,  submitting  report  of  commissioners  on  Pottawatomie 
claims.     Letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  the 9  1 

Interior,  relative  to  the  division  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Potta- 
watomie Indians.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 9  2 

Interior,  relative  to  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  trust  lands.     Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of  the 13 

Interior,  relative  to  the  cost  of  art  decorations  at  the  United 

States  Capitol.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 13 

Intorior.     Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of'^tho I        2 
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Papers  accompanying  the  above, 

Anniial  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
office 

A nnual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

Annual  report  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb 

Aunnal  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  superintendent  of 
construction  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for 
the  vear  1^«67-'6S 

Annual  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  for  1868 

Annual  report  of  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  extension 

Annual  report  of  the  warden  of  the  jail 

Annual  report  of  the  directors  of  Columbian  Hospital 

lutemil  revenue.     Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

lutcrnal  revenue,  relative  to  ganger's  fees.     Letter  from  the 

Commissioner  of 

Inteniational  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Hamburg,  September, 

I'^O.     Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  relative 

to  the 

International  metric  pystem.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  £.  B.  Elliot  on  the 

J. 

Judpe  Advocate  General  of  the  Army.    Annual  report  of  the. . . 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims.    Letter  from  tlie  Secretary 
of  War,  relative  to  limiting 


L. 

Land  Office,  General.    Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the 

Papers  accompanying  the  aboce. 

No.  L— Tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of 
public  lands  surveyed  in  the  following  States  and  Terri- 
tories up  to  June  :iO,  ]8f)7,  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
and  the  total  of  the  public  lands  surveyed  up  to  June  30, 
]r6S  ;  also  the  total  area  of  the  public  domain  remaining 
unsurveyed  within  the  same 

No.  2. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty- 
land  scrip  received  therefor,  number  of  acres  entered  under 
the  homestead  law  of  May  20,  1862,  of  commissions 
received  under  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  also  of  land  located 
>vith  scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  act 
of  July '^j  }^)'2,  iCnd  commissions  received  by  registers  and 
receivers  on  the  value  thereof,  and  statement  of  incidental 
expenses  thereon,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  com* 
mcncing  July  1,  1807.  and  ending  June  30,  1868 

No.  3. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty- 
land  scrip  received  therefor,  number  of  acres  entered  und^r 
the  homestead  law  of  May  20,  ]  862,  of  commissions  received 
under  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  also  of  land  located  with 
scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  act  of 
July  2,  1662,  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and 
receivers  on  the  value  thereof,  and  statement  of  incidental 
expenses  thereon  in  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  m67,  and  ending  June  30,  1868 

No.  4.— Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868, 
showing  the  number  of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  with 
bounty-land  scrip,  by  entry  under  the  homestead  laws  of 
May  20.  1862,  and  March  21,  1864,  with  aggregate  of  $10 
homestead  payments  and  homestead  commissions ;  also, 
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locations  with  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  scrip, 
under  act  of  July  2,  I8H2 

No.  5. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  selected 
for  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Uongress  approved 
March  2.  1849,  September  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1860, 
up  to  aud  ending  September  30,  1868 

No.  6. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  approved 
to  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved 
March  2,  J849,  September  28,  la^O,  and  March  12,  1860, 
up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1868 

No.  7. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  patented 
to  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved 
September  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  1660,  and  also  the 
quantity  certified  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under  act 
approved  March  2,  1849 2 

No.  8. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  State  selec- 
tions under  the  act  of  September  4,  1841,  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1868 ;  internal  improvement  grant 2 

No.  9. — Condition  of  bounty-land  business  under  acts  of 
1847,  18.50,  1852,  and  18.55,  showing  the  issues  and  loca- 
tions from  the  commencement  of  operations  under  said 
acts  to  June  :M),  1868 

No.  10. — Agricultural  selections  within  certain  States,  and 
also  scrip  locations  under  agricultural  and  mechanic  act  of 
July  2,  1862,  and  supplements  of  April  14,  1864,  and  July 
23,  1866 

No.  11. — SUitement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of 
Congress  to  States  and  corporations,  for  railroad  and  mili- 
tary wagon-road  purposes,  from  the  year  1850  to  June  30, 
1868 2 

No.  12. — Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of 
Congress  to  States  for  canal  purposes  from  the  year  1827 
toJune30,  1868 .     2 

No.  13. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 ■    2 

Estimates  of  appropriations  under  military  act  of  March  3, 
1855,  and  hereto  tore  provided  per  act  of  August  18,  1856, 
making  appropriations,  &c.,  and  subsequent  appropriation 
laws 

Estimates  of  appropriations  required  to  meet  contingent 
expenses  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

Estimate  of  appropriations  required  to  meet  expenses  of  col-, 
lectiug  the  revenue  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June30,  1870 2 

No.  14. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  sur- 
veying department  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870.  2 

No.  15. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  surveying 

the  public  lands  for  the  fiscal  }  ear  ending  June  liO,  1870. .  2 

No.  16. — Estimates  of  appiopriations  required  for  the  bur- 
veying  department,  to  supply  deficiency,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1869 2 

No.  17. — Report  of  Surveyor  General,  A.  to  L  ,  inclusive. ..         2 

No.  18.— Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grants  and 
private  land  claims  in  New  Mexico 

No.  19. — Statement  showing  the  area  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories  containing  public  lands,  the  quantity  of 
land  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise  in  each  up  to  the  30th 
June,  1868,  and  the  quantity  of  land  which  remained  unsold 
aud  unappropriated  at  that  date  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories 2 

No.  20. — Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States 

of  North  America 2 

League  Island.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  rela- 
iJon  to •••••• 7 
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M. 

Marine  hospital  at  Chicafro,  Illinois.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  the 

Metropolitan  police.     Annnal  report  of  the 

Mexico.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  convention  with 

Mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Tenitories  west  of  the 
Kockj  mountains.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  report  of  R.  W.  Raymond  on  the 

Mint  at  Parson  City,  Nevada.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  anking  additional  appropriation  for  machinery, 
&c.,  for  branch 

Mint  at  Carsoti  City,  Nevada.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  relative  to  cost  of  the 

National  Mechanics  and  Farmers*  Bank  of  Albany,  Now  York. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the 

Naval  Academy.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
tiansmitting  communication  from  Vice-Admiral  Porter  rela- 
tive to  necessity  of  additional  grouuds  at 

Nnval  Observatory.     Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

Navy.    Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Pajftrs  accompanying  the  above  report. 

Reports  of  officers 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Naval  Academy  for 

\i^i 

E-Mimates  1860-70 

Re|K>rt  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory  . .... 

Estimates  for  Naval  Academy 

Estimates  for  Naval  Observatory 

Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and. Docks 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 

Re|K>rt  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting 

Ri'port  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  ot  Navigation 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 

Refiort  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 
Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Report  of  the  commandant  of  the  marine  corps 

Nayy,  in  relation  to  League  island.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Navy,  transmitting  report  of  a  commission  appointed  to  exam- 
ine Boston  harbor  relative  to  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
between  Boston  and  East  Boston.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the .^ 

Navy,  transmitting  communication  from  Vice-Admiral  Porter 
relative  to  necessity  of  additional  grounds  at  Naval  Academy. 
Letter  from  the  SfM^retary  of  the 

Navy,  relative  to  buildings  occupied  by  the  depcurtment  under 
lease,  Jkc    Letter  from  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  transmitting  correspondence  relative  to  the  Paraguay 
difficulties.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  transmitting  statement  relative  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
continent  fund  of  that  department.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the ., 

New  York.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
report  of  Quartermaster  General  relative  to  reduction  of  ex- 
penses of  the  War  Department  in 
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Auditor.  Fifth 

I,  Expense*  of  foreign  missions  for  fiecAl  year  1868 

tt.  Consular  salaries  and  fees  for  fiscal  jear  fH6(i 

3.  £xpenditorFs  lor  relief  of  American  tpamen,  l*ri 

4.  Amounts  TpfundedlodtixeDs  and  eeamuu,  1S()6 

5.  Amounts  expenclcd  by  cooaular  ofBcor*  on  account  of 

6.  Nomlwr  of  ^iwiilu'lu  Aniptimn  sBHracn  returned  to  the 

Uuiled  SfalfB 

7.  Dpparlmenl  sciwunls  TeceiviJ  and  allowed 

8.  Expenses  of  asR^ssiD^  iht:  internal  revenue  taxes,  iVSH. 

9.  Kxpenses  orcolJectinK  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  tt^. 

10.  Kipenses  of  rolloctiug  internal  fcVenUe  (iiim  in  iosur- 

reclionary  aialricts.  1668 

11.  MisceilHDeoiia  eipenacs  of  collecting  internal  revenue 

tascB,  1803...  

12.  Dravrbacks  on  mcrchamliBB  refunded.  1888 

13.  Amounts  paid  to  iulenial  revenue  inspectors 

Auditor,  Siilh,  (for  Post  Office  Department) 

Coast  Survey •  

Commissioner  of  Customs 

Commissioner  of  Internal  llevenue 

Complraller  of  Currency 

I.  Employes  of  the  bureau  and  their  compensstiou 

Comptroller,  First 

Comptroller.  Second 

Director  of  Burcuu  of  Statistics 

1.  Imports  and  exports  of  coin  from  1831  to  1S68 

2.  Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  from  1860  to  1868 

:l.  Imports  and   re-exports  of  foreien  merchandise  from 

l&l  to  1868  

4.  Exports  of  domestic  products.  1868 

5.  Re-exports  of  foreign  merchandise,  1868 

6.  Imports  of  f.npieii  iiwti'hsndise,  186? ; 

7.  Tonnage  of  Aii-r-*.  ■  -i  rr- !  '',  -,  --n  vcijels  entered  and  l 

cleared  at  ri  '  ■■"' 

8.  Tunnaire  of  Ai 

cleared  to  Ur  i 

9.  Bonded  warehi 
Director  of  the  Mint 

1.  Deposits  at  the  Mint  and  branches,  18t>4 
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2.  Coinage  at  the  mint  and  branches,  ]868 

3.  Deposits  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  productions 

4.  Coinafre  of  the  mint  and  branches  from  ]793  to  186d. .. 

5.  Deposits  of  domestic  gold  productions  from  ]804  to 
JH68 

6.  Silver  coinage  from  1853  to  1868 

7.  Deposits  of  domestic  silver  productions  from  1841  to 
J868 

8.  Silver  coins,  their  weight  and  value 

9.  Crold  coins,  their  weight  and  value   

10.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  coinage  from  1792  to  1868 

Li^ht-house  Board 

Register 

1.  Claims  paid  **  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  1868 

2.  Castoma  employes  and  their  compensation 

X  Expenditures  at  each  custom-house  previous  to  1868  ... 
4.  Public  debt,  statement  from  1791  to  1868 

•      :>.  ToUl  revenue  of  thd  United  States  from  1791  to  1868.. 
r>.  Total  expenditures  of  the  United  States  from  1791  to 

1868 

7.  Tonnage  of  United  States  vessels  from  1789  to  1868 ; 

*'.  Tonnage  of  American  vessels  by  collection  districts,  i 

1868 '. 

9.  Appendix  A,  tonnage  of  vessels 

10.  Appendix  B,  ship-building : 

Solicitor 

1.  Soit&  brought  and  business  arising  therefrom,  1867 

TnpiisuTer i 

1.  Receipts  and  payments  by  the  United  States  assistant 

treasurers  and  depositaries ; 

Treasury,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriation  for  the  service  i 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870.     Letters  from  the  i 

Secretary  of  the , 

Treasury,  transmitting  statement  relative  to  the  issue,  conver- 
sion, and  purchase  of  United  States  bonds.     Letter  from  the 

Secretary  of  the i 

Treasury,  enclosing  estimates  of  current  expenses  of  the  legis-  i 
latire  assembly,  &c.,  of  Washington  Territory.    Letter  from  , 

the  Secretary  of  the  i 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  Hon.  Israel  T.  Hatch,  on  i 
commercial  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of  the i 

Treasury,  asking  for  an  additional  appropriation  for  machinery,  < 
&C.,  for  the  branch  mint  at  Carson  City,  Nevada.     Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  postponing  time  for  discontinuance  of  : 
superintendent  of  exports  and  drawbacks.     Letter  from  the  I 

Secretary  of  the , 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  relative  to  the  Engraving  and  \ 

Printing  Bureau.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the , 

Treasury,  stating  what  reduction  can  bo  made  in  the  number  , 
of  officers  and  employes  of  his  department.     Letter  from  the  • 

Secretary  of  the i 

Treasury,  relative  to  cost  of  the  mint  at  Carson  City,  Nevada. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the : 

Treasury,  relative  to  buildings  held  and  occupied  by  that  depart-  i 

roent.     I^ter  from  the  Secretary  of  the ; 

Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur-  ' 
rency  relative  to  condition  of  National  Mechanics  and  Farm-  • 
ers'  Bank  of  Albany,  New  York.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  • 

of  the i 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  Delaware  breakwater,  the  erection  of  ] 

a  pier,  Slc    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmittiDg  report  of  £.  H.  Derby,  relative  to  the  | 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  the  Mtish  provinces.  Letter  from  | 
the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  relative  to  the  removal  of  certain  persons  from  the 
collector's  office  in  Philadelphia.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  money  arising  from  sales  of  captured  and 
abandoned  property.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  trausmittiug  various  statements  of  gold  coin  sold  by 
the  government  since  January,  1^62.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  R.  W.  Raymond  on  mineral 
resources  of  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  moun* 
tains.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  marine  hospital  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  list  of  clerks,  &c.,  in  the  Treasury 
Department.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  £.  B.  Elliot  on  the  international 
metric  system.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

V. 

Veterinary  surgeons  in  the  army.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  relative  to  the  employment  of  Alexander  Dunbar  to 
instruct' 

Virginia.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  commnnicating 
report  of  Brevet  Lieutenant- Colonel  Rose,  U.  S.  A.,  relative 
to  outrages  in  southwestern 

W. 

War,  trannmitting  papers  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  Fort  Snel- 
liug  reservation.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  expenditures  in  his  department.  Report 
from  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  relative  to  a  bridge  over  the  Missouri  river  at  Kansas  City. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  improvements  of  the  Des  Moines  rapids. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  correspondence  relative  to  purchase  of  land 
at  Omaha  for  military  purposes.    Letter  from  the  Secretaiy  of. 

War,  relative  to  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation  at 
Hell  Gate.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  the  claim  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
United  States  gunboat  De  Soto  and  transport  Crescent,  for 
salvage  against  the  United  States  steamer  Leviathan.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  Quartermaster  General  relative  to 
reduction  of  expenses  of  War  Depcutment  in  New  York. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  employment  of  Alexander  Dunbar  to 
instruct  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  United  States  army. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  number  of  officers,  civilians,  and  enlisted  men 
in  military  service  at  and  near  New  York  city.  Letter  from 
Uie  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  by  Greneral  Cram  on  proposed  ship 
canal  through  Maumee  bay  to  Lake  Erie.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of. 

War,  relative  to  furnishing  clothing  to  inmates  of  houses  for 
disabled  soldiers.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  the  board  of  claims  relative  to  claims 
of  John  E.  Clarke  and  John  T.  Peabedy,  deceased.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  information  relative  to  surveys  for  a  harbor 
at  the  Delaware  breakwater.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of . . 

War,  relative  to  the  modification  of  the  act  of  July  2, 1862,  pre- 
scribing an  oath  of  office.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
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War,  reUtiTe  to  baildings  occopied  bj  the  War  Department. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  tranamitiine  account  of  expenses  of  national  armorj  at 
SpringBeld,  ana  of  arms  manufactared,  daring  fiscal  year 
1868.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmittinfr  papers  relative  to  the  claim  of  Thomas  H. 
Dowlinji^,  of  California,  to  the  island  of  Yerba  Baena.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  limiting  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  Coort  of  Claims. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  memorial  of  General  Roberts,  United  States 
army,  relative  to  waste  lands  of  Mississippi  river.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  on  publica- 
tion of  documents  relative  to  the  rebellion,  &c.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of 

War,  communicating  report  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rose, 

,  United  States  army,  relative  to  outrages  in  southwestern 
Virginia.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  Engineers  relative  to  improve- 
ment of  Rondout  harbor.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  commander  of  fifth  military  district 

relative  to  adjournment  of  constitutional  convention  of  Texas. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  reports  of  commanders  of  military  depart- 
ments south  relative  to  persons  turned  over  for  trial  to  civil 
authorities.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War.    Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of,  (Parts  1  and  2) 


Part. 


Paptn  accompanying  report  oftht  General-in-ckUf. 

Report  of  Lieutenant  General  W.  T.  Sherman 

Major  General  P.  H.  Sheridan 

Brevet  Major  General  C.  C.  Augur 

Brevet  Major  General  Alfred  H.  Terry 

Major  General  H.W.Halleck 

Brevet  Major  General  £.  O.  C.  Ord 

Brevet  Major  General  George  Crook 

Major  General  George  G.Meade 

Ma{or  General  George  H.  Thomas 

Major  General  W.  S.  Hancock 

Brevet  Major  General  Irvin  McDowell 

Brevet  Major  General  John  Pope 

Brevet  Major  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  fas  com- 
mander of  department  of  Washington) 

Brevet  Major  General  L.  H.  Rousseau 

Brevet  Major  General  George  Stoneman , 

Brevet  Major  General  £.  K,  S.  Canby,  fas  com- 
mander of  second  military  district  and  depart- 
ment of  the  south) 

Brevet  Major  General  Alvan  C.  Gillem , 

Brevet  Major  General  J.  J.  Reynolds 


Bureau  reporti. 


Report  of  the  Adjutant  General 

Inspector  Greneral 

Judge  Advocate  General 

Chief  Signal  Officer 

Quartermyter  General 

Commissary  General  of  Subsistence 

Surgeon  General 

Paymaster  General 

Chief  of  Ordnance ' 

Inspector  of  the  Military  Academy 

Commandant  of  the  Artillery  School 

Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freed- 
men  and  Abandoned  Lands! 
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WashiDgrton  Tonitoiy.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury transmitting  estimates  of  current  expenses  of  legislative 
assembly  of - 

Washington,  buildings  under  lease  in.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  relation  to 

Waste  lands,  Mississippi  river.  I^etter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  memorial  of  General  Roberts  relative  to. .. 
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Mo.  4.  Statfmnnt  of  openiionB  of  ibp  catrior  ajtiom  for 
year  endinfC  June  20.  l>m 

Ko.  6.  MisffUnu colls  pajmcuta 

No. 6.  Bnminiity  ol'i)tiiicip»l  lalmra 

No.  7.  TrADHwiloDit  of  [he  Dion  iiy-ordcr  office  foTjekrend- 

Xo.e.  K«v«nue  to  Ibe  nioDey-order  department  foryeur 

endiuj;  June  3U,  1 068 

Ko.  9.  Kereipts  iinJ  •'xpvii'lJIiira'  of  inoiipf^otdiT  depait- 

menl  for  Ji-nr  ,,i„iiii[j  June  at),  186S 

No.  II).  I.etier  posiage  OD  llritiah  maila  daring  year  1868.. 

No,  H.  Lciter  postage  on  I'tusmn  miiilB         

No.  1^.  Lttlor  ptntaKe  on  Frpnt:h  tnitiN   -■ 

No,  13.  Letter  postage  on  Belgian  mails 

No.  14-  L.et(er  postage  on  Bremen  nudls 

Ko,  IV  Ijelter  postage  on  lliimburi;  mniN 

No.  III.  l^tlei  postage  on  fJiMhtrliiuJ  iiiBiU 

No.  17.  Letter  postage  on  SwiUerlaud  mails 

No,  IS.  Letter  postHZ<^  on  Italian  mails 

No.  I'.l.  Letters  vxt^buiiged  belwevn  the  United  i^tatea  and 

Great  Brit  HID 

Mo.  'tU.  LelterK   eichau;^  liotwesn   United    Staloi  and 

Pniisia  in  closed  maili 

No.  'il.  Letlem  and  oewajispers exchanged  between  United 

States  and  Fmnce  

No.  -i-i.  Letters  eichauKed  livltvmu  Uoitod  Suiei  and  Bel- 
No,  '£t.  Leltem  and  ncwiipapera  recrivi-d  in  uid  sent  from 

United  Stal«a  and  Panama 

No.  U4.  IjetlprH  and  newspapers  received  in  and  sent  from 

United  Stutrit  and  Mexico 

No,  t&.  I^iir TK  ftnd  newspapers  received  in  and  spiil  from 

Uuilrt]  Sdiii-  and  Brazil ;... 

Nd.  ^.  J.ctii'i-L  and  newspapers  teueived  in  aod  sent  from 

United  l~tu[<.'s  and  Nicaragua 

No.  in    J*ln-r-  and  newspapers  received  in  and  sent  from 

United  !5tat>^  and  Venezuela 

No,  in.  Leltem  and  newspapers  received  in  and  icnt  from 

United  Suleaand  Ueli;te.  HondiiniA 

No.  ^.  Letters  excb allied  Lietwron  tlic  United  States  and 

Bremen  - 

No.  'M.  Lc'iFTH  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 

Hamburg , 

No.  M.  LelC']>i  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 

Ihe  Nfthf-rluud^-  

No.  3?.  I.et)(TS  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 

BwitMrlnnd 

No.  XI.  Leltera  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 

Italy 

No.  'M,  Letters  and  ni'Wspapers  rprclvi'd  iu  aud  sent  from 

the  United  Slutet  mid  tlie  West  ludic^ 

No.  Xi.  Letters  and  newspapers  from  the  United  States  to 

No.  'Jl!.  Lettrrs  and  newspapers  fiotii  the  United  States  to 
Honolulu  

No.  37.  Letter  poking  on  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  mails  received  In  and  sent  from  the  United 
States 

No.  Ill*,  trf'lters  cxdiangod  between  the  United  Stales  and 
foreign  eounlries  

No.  3U.  Postages  on  maiU  between  the  Uuited  Slates  aud 
the  British  provinces        

No.  4U.  Amounts  reported  as  due  the  slrnmurs  on  the  mis. 
mllanvous  lii>i<.  being  tbe  sea  postages  on  Ihe  niatla  con- 
veyed duriti;;  till' year  ending  Juno  :V),  J88d 

PoatsDMleT  Uonwal,  transmitting  esiimntos  of  appropriations 
for  bii  department.     Letter  from  the 


ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  CREATINa  A  STATISTICAL  OFFICE  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Souae  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  lay  before  Con- 
grefls,  annnally,  at  the  commencement  of  its  session,  in  a  compendions  form,  all  «uch 
changes  and  modifications  in  the  commercial  systems  of  other  nations,  whether  by 
treaties,  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  or  other  regulations,  an  shall  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  department. 

Approved  Angnst  16, 1842. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembledj  That,  in  addition  to  the  changes  and  modifications  in  the  commercial 
■ystems  of  other  nations  now  required  to  be  reported  by  the  act  approved  August  16, 
1842,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  lay  before  Congress,  annually, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  commencement  of  each  ordinary  session,  as  a  part  of  said 
report,  all  other  commercial  information  communicated  to  the  State  Department  by 
eonsular  and  diplomatic  agents  of  this  government  abroad,  or  contained  in  the  official 
publications  of  other  governments,  which  he  shall  deem  sufficiently  important. 

Approved  August  18, 1856. 


AJfNUAL  REPORT 


OX 


FOUEiaN^  COMISIEROE 


FOB  THE 


YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30, 1868. 


JliLT  16,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  op  State, 

Washin^itany.  Febrtmry  15, 1869. 

Sir:  In  corapliaDce  with  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  16,1842,  and 
August  18,  1856, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations  for  the 
year  ended  September  30, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colpax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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BRITISH    DOMI^IO^S. 


ENGLAi^D. 


Si9ttment  of  iht  imports  from  the  United  Stairs  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  the  principal 
artidts  of  produce  tf  the  United  States  for  the  years  ended  December  ai,  1W37  and  180!*.    * 


Articles. 


FREE  or  DCTT. 

To^toc.  raw cwt . 

Ci  (-ctroUum ton*. 


SUBJECT  TO  DCTT. 

Corn .  wheat cw  t . 

Wlhrat  mtml  and  floor cwt. 


1867. 


4,715.733 
22,'23« 


4.219.966 
723,211 


1868. 


5, 128, 971 
16.9t»7 


5,954,911 
685,767 


Sutemt!nt  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and 
Iruk  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  United  btates  during  the  years  ended  ^December '6\  ^ 
\rCi  and  l?5H8. 


Declared  value. 


DeKiiptiun. 


Alkali.  •«>4a cwt. 

B«*r  and  al* barrelH..' 

C-<«U  ciDd«r«,  and  rlam ton*. . 

Con<'Diii«DDfactar«>»:  piece  gooda  . 

of  all  kind*,  plain,  printed,  or 

w>ior*d yardji.. 

C'Arvio  thread,  for  iH.'wriDg poaud«. .  i 

Eanhirn  wan  and  porcelain package^..! 

Ul«o  niaiinfactnrfca :  piece  good^ 

of  all  kiodit yardii.. 

LsMo  thread poandit..| 

Heiald :  iron,  pig  and  paddled ton*,  .i 

iron.  l>ar,  angle,  bolt  and 

rod    do.. I 

iron.  raiU'oad,  of  all  lorta do. .  I 

in>n  raatings do.. I 

iroL    booba,   »he«ta,   and 

boiler  piatea do  ■ 

ln>D.     wronght,     of     all 

*tttt* do. 

■teel.  an  wronght do . 

coppt-r.  wrought  or  partly 
wri>aght  ;  aheeta  and 
naiU  bara.  roda,  platea, 
bottoma.  and  pana,  and 
mixed  or  yellow  metal 

for  sheathing cwt . 

lead.    pig.    rolled,    kheet, 

piping,  tatijng,  and  shot tone. 

tin.  platea cwt. 

^'Hl.wed gallona. 

Salt ton«. 

Klk  BanofiKtorea:  broad  piece 
fMdi.  Unew  vilka  and  aatina, 
TdTvt  aad  gray  eltftbM,  of  lUk 
•ly yardi. 


1,462,022 

19.860 

123,392 


88. 489, 362 

1,404,430 

101, 670 

84.755,006 

1,363.139 

119.855 

43, 959 

165,036 

1.078 

29,722 

6,970 
19,026 


3,642 

7.081 ; 

1,060,224 
1.296,658  ; 
164,299 


342,312 


1, 589, 432 

19.360 

103,851 


74,822.003 

1, 723, 826 

91,123 

85,155.204 

1. 287, 404 

86,276 

43. 951 

268,151 

1,278 

18,323 

4,963 
17,041 


2,758 

6,980 

1,247,464 

168,335 

153.591 


34»,9X  i 


£801, 746 
93,516  ' 
86,059  i 


2,238,664 
359.434 
711.349 

I 

2,748,329  ''■ 
161. 882 
368,015  i 

.T74.269 
l,239,7rj  ; 
12,  223  I 

319,501  ' 

134, 095 
616,492 


15,339 

147, 179 

1,390.064 

199. 575 

103,647 


75.065 


£723,758 
94.755 
72,046 


1,8.H222 
435. 122 
640, 722 

2,587,  Iff? 
152,270 
251, 953 

346.321 

1,987,642 

10, 667 

191,597 

87,135 
542,154 


9,944 

140.427 
1, 472, 478 
24,48a 
91.054 


75,\(A 
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Statement  of  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  the  United  States — Continued. 


Description. 

Quantities. 

Declared  value. 

1867. 

1868. 

1867* 

1868. 

Silk  handkerchief M,  Bcarf«,  and 
shawlgof  i»ilk  only dozens.. 

Silk  ribbons  of  silk  only pounds. . 

Spirits,  (British) gallons.. 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs pounds. . 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufac- 
tures :  clothes  of  all  kinds,  duf- 
fels and  kerseymeres yards. . 

Woolen  carpets  and  druggets do.. 

Woolen  shawls,  rugs,  coverlets,  or 

wrappers,  and  carpet  rugs numb«^r . . 

Worsted  stuffs,  and  waist  coatings. .  .yards. . 

2,790 
15,066 
95,382 
15, 142 

3,263,855 
3,692,300 

113.351 
60, 431, 896 

1,572 

10,376 

135,757 

859,302 

2,488,261 
3, 428, 580 

101,350 
69, 465, 226 

£3,  473 

16,435 

li.9:fi 

1,484 

552,681 
630,102 

48,254 
2,234,016 

£1,936 
14, 175 
16,971 
41,190 

449,788 
530,870 

41,482 
2.673,645 

Total 

14.623.810 

15.561.081 

Total  in  dollars 

♦70,779,240  40 

175. 315, 632  04 



Statement  shotting  the  description  and  declared  valve  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  products 
and  manufactures  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  ended  December  3] ,  1867  and  1  tk>8. 


Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Hardwaren  and  cutlery — knlven,  forks,  scissors,  shears,  dec,  surgical  and 
anatomical  instruments 

Manufactures  of  steel,  or  of  steel  and  iron  combined,  (anvils,  vices,  saws, 
files,  edge  tools,  cranks,  slide-bars.  Sec,)  and  tools  or  implements  of 
industry  other  than  agricultural  not  wholly  composed  of  iron  or  steel 

Manufactures  of  German  silver,  of  p4>wter  and  britannia,  of  papier  macb6, 
lamps,  chaqdeliers,  and  candelabra,  and  hardware  not  specifically 
described 

Silk  manufactures,  other  articles  of  silk  only 

Silk  manufactures,  mixed  with  other  materikls 


Total , 

Total  in  dollars. 


£850,906 
233,907 

106,602 


496, 714 
45, 247 
77.096 


1,810,472 


$8,762,684  48 


1868. 


£709. 518 
166,878 

89,262 


378.322 

112,781 

83,015 


1.539,776 


$7,452,515  84 


Statement  shoteing  the  description  and  real  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  during  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1(568,  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing  period  of  the  year  1867. 


Wheat 

Wheat  meal  and  flour X . 

Cotton,  raw , 

Guano 

Oil,  petrolium 


Total 

Total  in  dollars 


£9,331,449 
378,458 

24,19v,5l8 

8,728 

352,497 


27,263,650 


1868. 


£4, 158, 380 

539.809 

23,  681, 186 

4 
181. 024 


28. 560. 403 


1131. 936, 066  00  I  |138, 232, 330  52 


Comparative  statement  showing  the  computed  real  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  bullion  to  and  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1868,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1867. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1867. 

1868. 

1867. 

1868. 

Gold 

£5,026,185 
1,471,821 

£6, 976. 455 
1.915,939 

£63,679 

£112.519 

Silver 

Total 

6,498,006 

8,692,394 

63,679* 

Hit.  519 

«k 
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Comparative  statement  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  raw  cotUrti  imported 

into  the  Kingdom,  of  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States  during  the 
several  years  mentioned  below, 

1*0 1,115,890,608  I  1865 135,832,480 

11*1 •. 819,500,528  I  1866 520,057,440 

1862 13,524,224  ;  1867 528,162,096 

1863 6,394,080  '  1868 574,444,758 

1864 14,148.064  I 


Leeds. — W.  L.  Baymond,  Consul. 

Decembeb  31, 1867. 

iStatatement  shotting  the  description  andmlue  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£  8.    d. 

Linen  and  linen  threacl 1,031  0    3 

Threail 2,085  14    8 

Yarns 4,688  5    8 

ineAtnffH 205  19    3 

Leather L 2,054  18  11 

DaniaHkA :        885  10    8 

Maebiuery 3,901  14    8 

Capu 1,231  14    5 

Iron 2,120  5    3 

.St4»el 168  18    6 

Cloth 1,006  1  11 

Wool 2,759  13    9 

Sbee]>skin8 IHO  14    4 

Glue 2,0:«  7    9 

Mata  and  matting *  772  15    5 

Twine 297  1    8 

R«g8 391  11     9 

Carpeta 136  16    7 

Snndries 300  4    2 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 26,254  9    7 

Total  for  quart^ir  ended  March  31,  1868 11,592  15  11 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 12,063  4  10 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 9,716  15  11 

Grandtotal 59,627  3    3 


Hull. — H.  J.  Akinson,  Consular  Jf^ent. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  shoicing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
thi4t  port  to  tJie  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£  8.  d. 

Paint,  312  cankH,  96  packages,  and  25  kegs 1, 251      1  6 

Oil.  26  puncheons,  15  casks,  and  75  hogsheads 1, 339  6  5 

Colon*,  184  kegs 1,185  11  5 

Chalk,  240  tons 63  0  0 

Planter  cuttings ^        44  11  0 

Cliffstone,  lUU  tons 71  10  0 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 3, 955  0  4 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 4,559  19  5 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 10,381  17  8 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  :W,  1868 4,965  8  2 

Grandtotal 2:^,862  5  7 


•2 
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Birmingham. — Elihtj  Burritt,  Consular  A{/€nt. 

December  31,  18G7. 

Statement  shotcing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  tJie  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£       8.  d. 

Chains 7,050    5  6 

lw)u 11,359    5  7 

Hardware 41,552    6  5^^ 

Guiis  and  gnn  materials 9, 915  18  6^ 

Fancy  gmwls 1;<.H07  11  l4 

E.P.goods :<,0i;7  16  4 

NeedU's 1*2,498    5  4 

Hoes 6,856  18  7 

Frillings 2,319  15  3 

Mnsic  wire 917    7  4 

Clothing 520    4  7 

Opticals 694    7  7 

Einer\' 328     1  1 

Nickel 6,:UM}  12  0 

Pens 4,555  18  2^ 

Hm>k8  and  fish  tackle 889    4  10 

Saddlery 5,448    6  0 

Tin  and  tin  platen 11,658  14  3 

Percussion  caps 1,118    2  1 

Sheep-shears  and  scythes 1,321    4  2 

Steel  and  cntlerv 1,889     1  11 

Beads  and  butto'iis 14,670    3  10 

Glass 8,288  18  6 

Cotton  ties,  &c 1,558    5  3 

Sal  ammoniac : *. ..  2,175    2  6 

Bicarb,  soda  and  smla  ash 4, 449    3  11 

B<K)t  materials 1,514    3  4| 

Anvils 748    3  7 

Tnl)es 1,324    6  9 

Sundries 4,510  10  4 

Tot«l  for  quarter  ended  Decemb*  31,  1867 18:5, 312    6  li 

Total  f[)r  quarter  endetl  March  31,  1868 121, 124  13  8^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 12:i,  144    5  9i 

Total  for  ([uarter  ended  September  30,  1868 168, 131  15  4i 

Grand  total 595,712  15  0 


Coventry. — Henry  J.  Davis. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  shotting  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£  8,  d. 

Bead  goods 85  12  3 

•Watches 503      3  0 

Frillings 129  17  0 

Fancy  goods 17      6  8 

Silks 45  12  0 

Silk  goods 428      0  6 

Total  for  quart<>r  ended  December  31,  1867 1209  11  5 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 502  14  3 

Total  for  six  months 1712      5  8 
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Bristol. — Z.  Eastman,  Comul. 

December  31, 1867. 
St<itement  nhoicing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
t1i€  Uniteil  IStates  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£  «.    d. 

Liui«  ami  twines 661  14    2 

Rotteustoue 8  15    5 

Colttlt  au4l  nickel 189  8^3 

BathhrickM  and  tiles 256  14    9 

Alkali  aD«l  salt  cakes 542  14    7 

PainterK' colore 69  9    7 

Saiwa^  rtkiiis 152  2    6 

ClMwlate 107  12    9 

Clav  pipes  and  stoneware  bottles 106  0    2 

Fliwr  cloth 70  7  11 

Book*  and  paper  bags 92  0    8 

Suda 26  16    2 

Total  for  quarter  ended  DecemlKir  31,  1867 2,283  16  11 

Total  for  «|uart4T  endexl  March  31,  1868 2,065  18    3 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Jnne  30,  1868 2,193  10    9 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 3,132  12    7 

Grand  total 9,675  18    6 


Worcester. — ^T.  Southaul,  Consular  Agent 

December  31,  1867. 

Statement  shoicing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  during  tlie  quarter  ended  this  day, 

£  s,  d. 

Carpeting 8,430  1  3 

Won-estersbire  sauce 1, 990  9  6 

Steel  goods A 1,537  6  5 

China  and  Parian  goo<ls 340  12  9 

RngH 14  17  1 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 12,313  7  9 

Total  for  qimrter  ended  March  31,  1868 23, 639  19  1 

Total  for  quarter  endeil  June  30,  1868 \ 10,429  5  1 

Total  for  qiuirt^r  ended  September  30,  1868 41,803  7  5i 


Grandtotal 88,185    18    7i 


Falmouth. — A.  Fox,  Consul 

December  31,  1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  qtmrter  ended  this  day, 

China  clay,  264J  tons |2,296  28 

China  clav  and  ground  stone,  215  tons 1, 959  66 

Old  raUroad  iron,  396  tons  3  cwt.  3  lbs 7,198  15 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 11,454  09 

Total  for  quarter  endeil  March  31, 1868 6,680  83 

ToUl  for  quarter  ende<lJune  30, 1868 7,112  57 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 6,651  98 

Gimnd total 31,899  47 
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Carlisle. — E.  G.  Castle,  Commercial  Agent 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Carlisle  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£  8,    d. 

Dyedcottous 3,342  18    8 

Ljgeii  threa<l8 3,652  1  10 

Nursery  ])laut8 37  2    0 

Horaeclotbiug 21  12    0 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 7,a53  14    6 

Total  lor  quarter  eudrtl  March  31, 1868 6, 599  16    2 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Juue  30,  1868 9,820  18    8 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 11,506  17    8 

Grandtotal 34,981  7    0 


Plymouth — ^T.  W.  Fox,  Consul. 

January  10, 1868. 

•  •••••••• 

Commercial  matters  continue  extremely  dull ;  sales  of  all  articles  are 
restricted  to  present  wants  of  buyers,  and  prices  of  the  generality  of 
merchandise  have  receded  in  consequence.  The  only  excieption  is  wheat, 
arising  from  greater  deficiency  in  yield  than  was  expected  at  the  time 
of  harvest,  which  consequently  has  advanced  from  five  shillings  to  ten 
shillings  per  quaiter.  White  wheat  is  now  worth  seventy-five  shillings 
to  eighty  shillings,  and  red  wheat  sixty-five  shillings  to  seventy -five 
shillings  per  480  pounds ;  copper  sheathing  £78  to  £79  per  ton  ;  yellow 
metal  Hd,  per  poimd ;  bar  iron  45  V2s.  iid.  to  £7  12s.  ikl.  i)er  ton ;  pig 
iron  fifty -two  shillings  to  fifty-four  shillings  per  ton. 


Sheffield. — George  J.  Abbott,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  exports  from  this  port  to  tlve 

United  States  during  tJie  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£  8.  d. 

Steel 153,058  1  0 

Cutlery 74,504  2  7 

FUea 40,748  1  3 

Saws...' 8,063  13  3 

Tools : 5,281  8  10 

Platedgoods 2,319  12  4 

Sundries 2:J,364  16  5 


Total  for  quarter  ended  Dec^Biber 31,  1867 307,339  15  8 

Total  for  (luartcr  en<lod  March  31, 1868 248, 080  2  2i 

Total  for  quiirter  ended  June  30,  1868 273,215  0  9f 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 305,036  0  0 

Grandtotal 1,133,670  18  8 
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I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  transcript  of  the  invoice  book 
kept  in  this  consalate,  for  the  q uarter  ended  this  day,  showing  the  declared 
value  of  goods  8hipi>ed  from  Slieffield  to  the  Uuited  States. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  comparison  of  the  tabidar  statements  appended 
to  this  dispatch,  that  there  ha«  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  exports  from  Sheftield  shipped  this  year.  In  every  branch  of  Sheffield 
tra<le,  with  the  exception  of  steel,  the  business  has  been  growing  less 
and  less  through  the  year,  and  I  apprehend  the  business  here  will  be  no 
better  in  the  coming  year.  The  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Prussia 
are  comi)eting  successfully  with  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacture  of 
catlerj',  files,  edge  tools,  and  plated  goods.  In  the  manufacture  of  steel 
alone  will  Great  Britain,  for  some  time  to  come,  maintain  her  supremacy. 
To  manufacture  steel  successfully  there  are  required  a  large  capital, 
immense  and  exj>eusive  machinery,  skilled  artisans,  judicious  and  care- 
ful suiK?rintendeuce,  and,  I  may  add  also,  an  ample  supply  of  the  best 
quaHty  of  iron  conveniently  near,  coke,  and  clay  of  a  particular  quality. 
The  latter  article,  clay,  of  which  the  melting  pot«  are  made,  is  no  unim- 
fiortant  item.  An  extensive  manufactur}*  of  steel  requires  many  thou- 
sands of  these  clay  pots,  as  they  only  last  for  about  three  meltings — that 
b«  to  say,  lasting  only  one  day.  The  i)ots  can  be  made  here  of  clay  for 
abont  sixi)ence  sterling,  and  I  am  told  that  the  manganese  pots  in  the 
United  States  cost  two  and  sixpence,  while  the  manganese  of  which 
they  are  composed  combines,  to  some  extent,  with  the  melted  steel,  and 
thus  injures  its  quality. 

The  demand  for  steel  in  the  United  States  is  constantly  on  the  increase, 
and  the  amount  exported  from  this  town  to  the  United  States  is  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  (£100,000)  in  excess  of  that  exiK)rted 
last  year. 
Several  tabular  statements  are  hereto  appended. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  of  the  consular  agents  at  Huddersfield, 
which  are  herewith  transmitted,  that  the  trade  of  that  town  with  the 
United  States  has  greatly  fatten  off.  4^fter  completing  the  orders  which 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  had  in  hand  before  the  passage  of  the 
so-called  "wool  tariff '^  in  March  last,  they  have  had  comparatively  little 
to  do.  Business  is  dull,  and  business  men  have  little  hope  of  any  im- 
provement. 

The  shipments  from  Huddersfield  have  heretofore  been  mostly  of 
woolen  grK)ds  or  cotton  and  woolen  mixed;  and  for  some  years  past  a 
large  amount  of  business  has  be^n  done  in  the  exportation  of  blankets, 
particularly  during  the  war  and  the  year  after  its  termination.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  tabular  statements  that  very  few  blankets  have  been 
sent  to  the  United  States  since  March  last.  The  merchants  declare  that 
the  tariff  on  woolen  goods  is  not  simply  protective,  but  prohibitory ; 
they  say  that  blankets  which  cost  in  England  seventy  cents  per  i)()und 
cannot  be  sold  in  New  York  at  a  remunerative  profit  after  paying  costs, 
charges,  commission,  insurance,  duties,  &c.,  at  less  than  $1  20  peV  pound ; 
and  at  this  rate  they  have  no  chance  of  comi>etition  with  the  American 
manofactorer.  I  think,  however,  that  the  English  manufacturers  do  not 
make  suflScient  allowance  in  their  calculations  for  the  ability  of  our  man- 
ofactarers  to  comi)ete  with  them  in  the  production  of  goods.  During 
the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  siich  an  improvement  in  our 
machinery  and  in  the  skill  of  our  workmen,  that  we  are  better  able  than 
ever  before  to  compete  with  English  manufacturers. 

Not  long  ago  doeskin  cloths  and  steel-mixed  goods  were  largely  ex- 
ported from  England  to  the  United  States,  but  that  business,  as  well  as 
the  shipment  of  blankets,  is  almost  annihilated.    It  has  been  found  tUat 
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witbin  tbree  montbs  aft4?r  tbe  openiiig  of  any  new  or  faucy  style  of  woolen 
goods  in  the  New  York  market,  our  nianufiicturers  are  able  to  undersell 
the  foreign  manufacturer  with  an  imitation  so  perfect  that  it  can  bardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  original  article.  The  English  manufacturers 
are  beginning  to  see  that  ill-educated  workmen  cannot  compete  with  the 
better  educated  artisans  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  disparity  between  many  branches  of  English  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers wai5  so  obvious  in  the  Paris  Exposition,  that  there  has  arisen 
on  all  sides  a  demand  for  an  improved  system  of  public  education,  and 
this  is  now  made  a  prominent  topic  in  the  speeches  of  public  men  to  their 
constituents,  and  will  become  one  of  the  princijial  subjects  for  considera- 
tion in  Parliament. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  declared  marlet  value  of  goods  shipped  to  tJte  United  States  from 

Sheffield  during  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868. 


Month. 

SteeL 

Cutlery. 

Files. 

Sawi. 

Tools. 

Electro- 
plated 
goods. 

Sundries. 

January 

February 

March 

£       «.  d. 
36. 894  12  4 
36.  459  17  5 
63, 2J8    2  9 

£        §    d. 
19,606    2    0 
18, 524    0    6i 

£      §.     d. 
5. 576  13  6 
s.  enn    2  7 

£     «.  d. 

710    6  2 
1,416    6  4 
1,357  12  0 

£      g.    d. 
1,356  16    5 
1,364    6  m 
1,347    2    1 

£  a.  d. 
216  I  8 

£     «.   d 
5, 441  18  4 
9,332    5  21 
5,789    5  1* 

20,767  11  10     9,485  18  4 

547  0  8 

Total... 

136. 562  12  6 

58,897  14    4i23.740  14  5 

3, 484    4  6 

4.068    5    4i 

763  2  4 

20, 563    8  8i 

Total  amount  of  shipments  In  January 69, 802 

Total  amount  Af  shipments  in  February 75. 774 

Total  amount  of  shipments  in  March 1 U2, 502 


10 

18 
12 


d. 

5 
11* 

9* 


Grand  total 248,080 


2i 


Comparative  statement  of  exports  from  Sheffield  to  the  United  States  for  tits 
qiturier  ended  Jtuie  30,  1868,  and  the  conwsponding  quarter  in  1 867. 

Quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 : 

£  s.  d. 

Steel 183,413  12  ^ 

Cutlery 47,550  17  8^ 

Files 26,479  1  6 

Saws 3,28;^  14  3 

Other  tools 3,192  17  8 

Electro-plated  goods 294  9  8 

MisceUaueous  goods 10, 000  7  9 

Total 274,215  0  9| 

Quarter  ended  June  30,  1867 : 

£  8,  d. 

Steel 197,469  6  11 

Cutlery 51,188  0  lOf 

Files 29,271  19  9i 

Saws 6,312  3  2 

Other  tools 4,495  10  4i 

Electro-plated  goods 1,470  19  10^ 

Miscellaneous  goods 17, 418  9  5^ 

Total 307,626  10  5^ 
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Cimparatire  statement  of  exports  from  Sheffield  to  the  United  Stutesfor  the 
fix  months  ended  June  30,  1868,  and  me  corresponding  six  months  in 
1807. 


Six  uiouths  ended  June  30,  1868 : 

£ 

Steel 319,976 

Cutlery 106,448 

Filw 50,219 

Sawrt 6, 767 

OthtT  twls 7, 261 

Eltrctri»-|»lat4*d  goodH .    1, 057 

Mucelkneuus  gtxxlrt 30, 553 

Total 522,285 

Six  months  ended  June  30,  1867 : 

£ 

Strt^l 402,789 

CurltTv 126,479 

FiltTj 59,H()2 

^ws 13,979 

OrhtTtwlft '. 11,200 

ElH.'tn>-plate<l  frfx^nls 2, 925 

llitM:ellaueou8  gocxU 49, 469 

Total 666,663 


s. 

d. 

4 

H 

12 

0 

15 

11 

18 

9 

3 

Ok 

12 

0 

16 

H 

3      0 


s. 

d. 

7 

H 

10 

2f 

5 

6* 

mi 
t 

8 

14 

u 

0 

IH 

0 

H 

6     10 


Summary  statement  showing  the  amount  of  goods  of  which  the  invoices  hare 
been  declared  at  Sheffield,  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  six  months 
ended — 


Jaue:{il,  18(>4. 
Jtine  30,  18»w. 
Jane  30.  1866. 
Jnue  *MK  1867. 
Juik-  30,  1H68. 


£ 

8, 

d. 

521,512 

0 

11 

314,067 

8 

0 

699,715 

19 

3 

66<),  66:^ 

6 

10 

522, 285 

3 

0 

TuMar  statement  of  the  declared  market  value  of  goods  fihipped  to  the  United  States  from 

^Sheffield  during  the  quarter  ended  iSeptemher  30, 1868. 


1 
St««l.             Cutlery. 

1 

File». 

8aw«. 

Electro    ' 

Tuoln.       '    plated          Sundries. 

good».     \ 

1 

£     §.  d.          £       a.  d. 

Wy 59.397  17  2     18.757    6    3 

Avinut  ...    59.615    8  H   2:i,414  18  11 
Sept flfM32    4  8  ;  30,667  17    2 

£     t.    d. 
9,337  10    5 
11.683    5    3 
9,236    1  11 

£       ».  d, 
1.244     1  11 
1,813  11    7 
1.305    2    0 

£       t.  d.    £    t.    d.          £     t.     d. 
1,277    I  7     91  12    8       3,033    2    6 
1,904  13  4    1U7  IS  11       5.t!<83  12    U 
1,423  18  1   375    3    0       4.333  17    3 

Total..  179, 145  10  U    72,840    2    4,30,256  17    7     4,362  15    6 

i                   1                  1 

4,605  13  0     574    9  7     13,250  1110* 

TcMal  aiDoant  export«>d  from  Sheffield  to  the  United  State*  during  July 93. 138 

TuCaI  amount  ezpon<Kl  from  ShefQeld  to  the  United  Stat^K  during  AugUMt 104. 42:) 

Total  amount  exported  from  Sueffield  to  the  United  States  during  September 107, 474 


§.  d. 
12    6 


3 
4 


5 

1 


Graadtotal 305,038      0    0 
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Comparative  statement  of  export's  to  the  United  States  from  Sheffield  during 
the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1868,  and  the  corresponding  nine 
months  of  1867. 

Nine  mouths  euded  September  30,  186S : 

Steel 

Cutlery 

raeH.: 

8a  W8 * 

Tools 

Pl»t^<l  ^hmIs 

MisoellaneouH  goods 


Total . 


Nine  months  ended  September  30,  18()7  : 


Steel 

Cutlery 

*      Fib'8 

Saws 

Tools  ..., 

Plated  goods , 

Miscellaneous  goods. 


£    • 

9. 

d. 

499, 121 

14 

lOf 

179.288 

14 

41 

eo,  476 

13 

6 

11,  i:iO 

14 

3 

11,H66 

16 

Oi 

1,632 

1 

7 

43,804 

8 

3f 

827, 321 

3 

0 

£ 

«. 

d. 

58iir909 

15 

6i 

202, 045 

6 

6f 

94, 987 

15 

41 

19, 951 

1 

9i 

16, 753 

19 

101 

3,544 

13 

41 

80,927 

13 

2 

1,007,120 

5 

B* 

Total 


Comparative  table  shoicing  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  Sheffield  to 

the  United  States  for  tlie  years — 

£804,302  !l  1866 £1,445,878 

782,226  I   1867 *. 1,314,460 

824,396!   1«68 1,122,940 


186;V 

18G4. 
18()5, 


October . . 

November. 

December 


Summary  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1868. 

£  $.  d. 

89,905  17  51 

«>2,719  14  9 

102,993  19  91 


Total 


285,619    12      Oi 


Comparative  table  shoicing  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  Sheffield  during 

the  month  of  January  for  tJte  years — 


£  8,  d. 

1864 72,408  19  H 

1865 39,375  19  1 

1866 106,699  12  3 


£  8.  d, 

1867 119,166  19  7f 

1868 69,802  10  5 

1869 78,172  6  8i 


TRADE  REVIEWS  FOR  1868. 


COLONIAL  WOOI^ 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  onr  review  for  the  year  1867,  which  we  now  quote,  it 
was  siiid,  "  We  cannot  but  advise  gr<»at  caution,  for,  with  the  probable  large  imjiort  and 
restrict^Hl  cautious  trade,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  looking  for  high  prices  of 
the  raw  nniterial,  but  rather  a  lower  range  Cir  some  time  to  come." 

The  reductMl  prict?s  of  November,  1867,  liad  induced  many  to  holdover  till  the  spring 
sales  of  this  year,  in  antici^>ati(Ui  of  a  l)etter  demand.  This,  coupled  with  the  parcels 
that  had  been  offered  duruig  the  season  and  withdrawn,  made  a  larger  stock  of  old 
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▼ool  than  wa«  generally  expected ;  bnt  aa  the  year  advanced  the  weight  of  this  told,  and 
tbf  trwle  ifenerally  were  surprised  that  so  much  old  stock  had  to  be  submitted.  This 
d«Ml  weight  wai»  felt  during  the  March  and  June  sales,  and  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
nanfin  that  produced  the  low  range  of  prices  and  depressed  feeling  in  the  August- 
September  series. 

The  y»*ar  oiH*ne<l  with  a  poor  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  wool,  and  requirements^ 
were  only  hand-to-mouth  transactions,  the  heavj[  supply  in  the  north  being  ample  for" 
all  demands,  and  a  general  wish  to  sell  by  the  dealers  there  cause<l  little  or  no  incjuiry 
here.    The  announcement  that  the  first  sales  of  the  year  were  fixed  to  commence  the 
27th  February,  with  the  large  quantity  arrived,  caused  buyers  to  held  al(M)f  and  await 
the  result  of  the  opening  sales. 

At  the  first  day's  sjile  the  attendance  of  buyers,  both  home  and  foreign,  was  very 
lirpe,  so  much  so  that  for  many  years  we  had  not  witnessed  so  crowdwl  a  room.  Prices, 
on  the  whole,  were  wcU  supporte<l.  In  8Coure<l  Sydney  and  Cape  fleeces,  which  were 
mneh  depresned  in»XovemlH»r,  alM>ut  Id.  advance  was  obtained  for  some  part  of  the 
sale,  bnt  ultimately  lost,  the  heavy  supply  of  old  wool  telling  on  the  market.  Export 
havers  took  largely  of  all  dt^scriptions,  their  estimateil  purchases  reaching  fully  one- 
half.  One  feature  of  these  sales  was  the  low  prices  bid  for  all  half-bred  and  coarse 
dr«cription.s.  The  quantity  thus  sold  seeme<l  ample  for  the  requirements  of  the  trade, 
for  inquiries  i^  the  interim  l>etween  these  and  the  May  sales  were  of  the  most  limited 
character,  some  few  parcels  of  Cape  only  changing  hands. 

The  May  sales  commenced  on  tne  14th,  with  the  unnrecedented  quantity  of  209,947 
htles.  attracting  a  very  large  attendance  of  buyers,  nome  and  foreign,  the  latter  of 
vhofio,  by  their  extensive  purchases  and  liberal  biddings,  caused  March  rates  to  be  well 
maiotained  for  the  first  tliree  weeks  of  the  sale.  It  was  c|uite  evident  that  the  home 
trade,  who  acted  with  extreme  caution,  were  indisposed  to  purchase  except  at  a  reduc- 
tion; pricefl  grailually  gave  away  about  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  from  the  highest  to  the 
h»w«rt  point,  at  which  home  buyers  bought  freely,  and  gave  material  support  to  quota- 
tions. 

It  is  only  matter  of  surprise  that  our  market  did  not  sustain  a  greater  fall,  for,  prior 
to  and  concurrently  with  our  March  and  May  sales,  heavy  auctions  have  be<Mi  held  at 
Antwerp  and  Havre,  of  S<mth  American  merinos,  and  the  Gennan  and  French  clips 
being  offered  simultaneously,  gave  evidence  of  a  weight  of  wool  amply  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  world. 

The  splendid  weather,  with  the  continuous  low  rate  of  money,  had  much  to-do  with 
he  snppr^rt  of  prices,  a  general  expectation  prevailing  that  after  so  splendid  a  corn 
harvest  a  better  trade  might  l>e  looke<l  for. 

The  May  sales,  although  so  large,  were  exceeded  by  the  arrivals  for  the  August  series, 
which  commenced  on  the  13th,  with  an  attendance  of  buyers  far  below  expectations ; 
•o  ^mall  a  nnmlH*r,  indee<l,  for  an  opening  sale  of  such  importjince,  had  not  bcfii  seen 
for  yean*.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  sale  oyR»ned  with  fair  spirit  at  about  Id.  to  l|rf. 
reduction,  but  after  the  first  hundred  lots  had  been  sold  the  weakness  of  the  market 
heeame  apparent,  and  bidtlings  were  made  with  indifference  and  irregularity — ^so  much 
•o  that  several  hundred  bales  wei*e  with<lrawn — the  sale  closing  heavily  and  with  a 
gloomy  a]vpearance. 

The  ensuing  day's  sale  was  even  less  successful ;  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
offered  being  withdrawn  and  Iwught  in,  it  was  quite  evident  to  many  that,  without  the 
uarket  was  fairly  met  and  the  lowest  ascertained,  it  would  be  imjioasible  to  proceed. 
(>Q  the  thinl  day  the  wool  waw  sold — with  few  exceptions — and  a  steadier  and  better 
frfling  prevaile<l,  the  advantage  of  which  wsis  again  lost  on  the  succeeding  day  by  the 
injudicious  manner  in  which  the  wwds  were  withdrawn.  It  was  quite  evident  to 
importers  that  the  fpiantity  to  be  offered  must  be  limited,  or  present  rates  taken.  The 
latter  course  was  generally  adopted,  and  the  trade,  finding  that  the  market  could  be 
met  at  bid  prices,  create<l  a  l)etter  tone,  and  although  great  irregularity  was  noticeable 
at  ever>-  night's  sale,  still  the  wool  found  buyers ;  but  the  aggregat<^  of  withdrawals  was 
large,  a  good  portion  of  which  was  subsequently  placed  on  rather  betti*r  terms  towanls 
the  close. 

'^hi  reviewing  the  results  of  this  sale,  the  declension  in  prices  during  which  almost 
eaosetl  a  panic,  there  is  much  for  serious  consideration,  and  from  which  deductions 
may  be  drawn  for  future  guidance. 

There  can  \>e  little  questicm  that  the  great  error  consisted  in  not  selling  the  wool  and 
meering  the  market  at  wliatever  prices  were  bid,  and  so  ascertain  the  strength  of 
hovers  and  their  disjKisition  to  take  the  large  quantity  to  be  submitted.  If  it  hml  been 
fonod  that,  with  the  dullness  of  trade  and  heavy  cpiantities  already  ottered  during  the 
year,  more  time  was  necessary  for  the  tra<le  to  get  their  st(K"ks  into  consumption,  then 
it  woold  have  Ijeen  wiser  to  have  ri'lieved  the  market  by  withdrawing  some  tifty 
thonjiand  to  one  hundre<l  thousand  bales;  kut  how  could  this  be  done?  On  a  falliiig 
and  depremed  market,  many  large  holders  on  consignment  are  anxious  to  realise  their 
advances,  and  rather  press  sales ;  others,  on  jirinciple,  always  meet  the  market,  pre- 
ferring ao  average  of  tne  year  to  holding. 
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Another  iinportaiit  feature  against  keei)ing  stock  for  NoveuilKT  was  that  fully  eighty 
thouHand  to  ninety  thousand  hales  were  expected,  which,  with  wools  held  over  during 
the  year,- would  proha hi y  carry  the  totals  up  for  tliose  sales  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  hales — an  ample  sui)ply  for  the  probahle  requirements  by  that  time. 

There  can  lie  little  (piestion  that  with  our  market  it  is  better  to  conduct  each  serle-s 
of  sales  on  their  merit^s,  and  keep  it  clear  of  actuimulated  stocks.  The  dealers  are  a 
sufficiently  wealthy  and  powerful  body  to  absorb  any  quantity  of  wool  that  manufac- 
turers are  indisposed  to  take — if  the  gt»neral  appearances  of  the  trade  warrant  them  in 
anticii>ating  an  inquoved  denuind,  and  so  leaving  them  a  m  -rgin  fo?"  fair  ])rolit  and 
risk.  The  wo<d  is  thus  taken  oil*  the  London  market,  andiinds  its  wjiy  into  those  chan- 
nels where  it  can  best  be  distributed.  The  inqiortance  of  the  su])port  of  so  large  a  j)or- 
tion  of  «mr  room  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  and  a  great-er  error  could  not  exist.  The 
dealer  is  ready  to  take  at  the  nnirket  price  such  <iualitie8  a^  he  can  best  sell,  or  those 
which  he  thinks  may  be  scarcest  before  the  new  clij)  again  arrives;  and  so  long  a«  the 
London  market  is  clear  he  has  a  fair  basis  for  calculation,  and  toihis  support  we  are 
indebted  for  the  sti*adines8  of  prices  throughout  a  long  series. 

The  low  lu'ices  of  the  previous  sales  drew  together  a  large  attendance  of  the  home 
buyers,  and  a  nnich  better  sprinkling  of  exporters  than  we  ai*e  iiccustomeil  to  see  for 
the  closing  sale  of  the  year. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  sales  on  the  23d  November  to  the  close  prices  were 
well  supported  at  anaverage  a<lvance  of  fully  Id.  to  1^/.,  (in  many  cas($  considerably 
more,  from  the  irregularity  of  prices  last  series,)  the  greatest  advance  being  found  in 
the  faulty  and  inferior  descriptions.  During  these  sales  a  very  large  quantity  of  old 
stock  was  sold,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  thousand  bale*  held  over,  chiefly 
Cape,  our  market  may  be  ipioted  clear,  a  very  favorable  feature  as  compared  with  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

On  a  review  of  the  wool  trade  for  the  year  there  is  much  for  gratulation ;  it  is  a 
very  important  feature  that  with  so  rapid  an  increase  in  the  growth  of  wool  in  our 
colonies  and  a  considerably  increast»d  inq>ort  from  America,  the  woolen  interests  of  our 
own  and  continent^il  countries  can  absorb  this  rapid  development  of  increased  growth 
at  prices  which,  by  comparison  with  former  years,  niay  show  a  slight  declension,  but 
which  will  still  hv  renmnerative  to  the  grower,  if  the  very  large  quantity  of  badly- 
grown,  low-foul  deece  is  displaced  by  improved  breed  and  condition,  and  more  care 
exercised  in  the  genend  character  of  their  flocks. 

It  is  niatter  for  consideration  by  our  manufacturers  how  it  is  that,  year  after  year,  the 
export  buyers  continue  talking  the  lea^l.in  our  market,  and,  we  may  add,  entirely,  by 
their  competition,  ruling  prices.  It  is  not  now  us  formerly,  when  their  selections  were 
almost  entirely  from  the  better  ([ualities.  They  take  readily  all  descri])tions,  still  main- 
taining their  ascendency  in  bids  for  all  the  choicer  clips ;  our  own  manufacturers,  with 
one  c»r  two  exceptions,  scarcely  ever  touching  the  extreme  quotations  paid  for  wools 
ranging  from  2s.  U)d.  to  ik.  9rf.  per  pound. 

Of  course,  in  a  central  market  like  oui's,  we  are  too  happy  to  find  such  valuable  and 
import4int  buyers.  But,  speaking  patriotically,  can  no  extension  of  our  home  facilities 
be  brought  to  bear  against  this  competition  f  Are  we  to  look  on  year  after  yeai*  and 
find  that  exporters  take  forty  to  forty-five  ])er  cent,  (ami  more  than  that  in  value)  of 
the  growth  of  the  cohmie*  f  Even  in  the  half-breeds  and  coarser  qualities  exporters  are 
liberal  comj^etit'Ors,  and  we  may  soon  find  that  in  the  lower  descriptions  ol  goods  we 
are  being  distanced.  The  subjctct  is  one  that  at  least  merits  the  consideration  of  our 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  north. 

With  the  continuance  of  such  extraordinary'  imports  fresh  channels  must  be  found 
for  their  ready  consumption,  either  in  the  production  of  goods  into  which  wool  must 
enter  more  largely,  or  fresh  channels  for  woolen  productions,  otherwise  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  must  ensue,  which  would  be  latal  to  many  of  our  colonist-s, 
more  particularly  if  tht^y  do  not  entirely  supersede  the  poor  ill-grown  sorts  which  have 
been  oftered  this  year — the  production  of  wliich  cannot  pay. 

The  following  comparison  of  imports  will  show  the  rapid  increase  of  growth: 


Sydney  

Victoria 

Van  Dieman'g  Land. 

Adelaide 

Swan  River 

New  Zealand 

Cape 


Total 208,788 


1857. 


Bale: 
47.035 
66.290 
17,280 
18.  786 
1.368 
8.3'25 
49,  704 


1860. 


Balet. 
46,092 
78.  186 
16,731 
23,  .554 
1,992 
17,  870 
55,711 


1863. 


Bales. 
58,a30 
94,  407 
15.812 
37,155 
2,297 
33.368 
68.764 


240, 136  i    310,  633 


1867. 


Bales. 

101.425 

169.596 

15,774 

45, 901 

3.  .581 

76,364 

128,418 


1868. 


Bales. 

120,754 

2 1 2.  .103 

17,0:t7 

57,246 

4.296 

79,561 

141.091 


541,059  !      632,290 


*■  Estimated. 
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^th  an  increaw  of  import  over  ninety  thousand  bales  this,  and  an  estimated  one  for 
wit  year  of  fnlly  one  hmidre<l  thousand  bales,  we  cannot  look  for  any  advance  In 
prices;  even  with  an  improved  tratlo  so  anxiously  looked  for  next  year,  the  weight  of 
irool  must  rather  p<nnt  to  a  lower  range,  and  when  the  great  sales  of  May-June  and 
AujBrast-Sei>teiiiber  are  submitted,  probably  together  comprising  five  hundre<l  thousand 
bales,  with  all  the  various  contingencies  of  harvest  prospects  and  results,  political  and 
other  causes,  there  is  enough  to  create  great  caution  m  all  operations,  and  lead  the 
home  traile,  with  the»e  figures  before  them,  cahnly  to  shape  their  movements  on  actual 

X'  "ements  rather  than  probabilities, 
re  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  supposition  entertained  by  some  that  the  wool  cannot 
be  absorbed ;  or  tliat  consumption  cannot  keep  pace  with  pn)duction,  for  facts  are 
•gaiiu^t  them.  Since  1857  the  trade  have  used  an  increased  import  of  over  four  hun- 
Atd  and  thirt4.»en  thousan<l,  and  which,  for  next  year,  it  is  com^mted  will  reach  the 
mormons  increase  in  twelve  years  of  five  hundred  thousand  bales.  It  looks  more  a 
qnestion  of  price,  an<l  it  is  to  that  we  most  anxiously  direct  our  attention. 

No  doubt,  during  the  last  three  years,  the  excessive  caution  exercised  may  have 
Pedaced  stocks  of  manufactured  goo<ls  iu  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  left  room 
for  the  development  of  a  good  and  extende<l  trade;  but  although  some  slight  revival  of 
demand  has  taken  jdace,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  much  confidence,  and,  looking  at 
home,  the  still  depressed  stat«  of  many  of  our  most  important  brunches  of  industry, 
and  gnklual  increase  of  non-employment,  there  is  mucn — putting  aside  any  jyolitical 
difficulties — to  cause  anxiety  and  caution,  and  to  lead  all  to  limit  their  ojierations  to 
artoal  requirements,  and  so  keep  our  trade  in  a  healthy  state,  which  it  has  manifested 
throoghont  this  year,  pregnant  with  anxiety  as  it  has  been  from  various  causes. 

Daring  the  year  there  iias  been  some  choice  qualities  of  Port  Philip  exhibited,  and 
for  which  high  rates  have  Iwen  paid.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  snow- 
white  Caiies,  which  have  sold  readily  at  full  market  rates.  Sydney  wool,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  bi^n  verv  faulty,  and  many  old  and  well-known  flocks  have  so  retrogra<led 
in  quality  and  condition  that  they  are  not  recognijjable,  and  the  great  prevalence  of 
the  ** carrot  seed  "  so  depressed  prices  that,  at  the  low  quotations  established,  many  have 
been  induce^l  to  experiment  with  them,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  improved  numiimlatiou 
these  qualities  may  find  a  lH?tt*?r  and  remlier  sale,  althongh  it  is  h<q»ed  growers  will  see 
the  great  importance,  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  better  bre<jd  and  cleanlines  of 
their  clip. 

New  Zealand  wool  has  nol  been  so  well  grown,  or  carefully  classe<l ;  and  althongh 
•ome  of  the  greasy  exhibited  good  qualities,  the  bulk  was  inferior  and  wjisty. 

It  is  a  feature  worth  noting  that  the  "George  Thompson,"  from  Melbourne,  arrived  on 
the  *Z\d  instant,  with  five  thousand  one  himdred  and  thii^^y-three  bales,  nearly  all  of 
the  new  clip. 

fVoois  catalogued  in  1868. 


March. 


1^4&0J  ...... 

FoRPhiUp., 
Twimanlin .. 
AMakle.... 
8iraa  RiTer  . 
XflfirZ«tthuid 
C«pe 

Total. 


16,983 
43.075 

1,201 

19,295 

846 

3,449 
36,299 


121, 148 


Jnne. 


31,414 
87,656 

6,478 
25,678 

2.857 
19,955 
32,506 


206,544 


Anguiit. 


55,862 
54.910 
9,323 
12,050 
.396 
46,359 
29,305 


December.        Totals. 


28,270 

25,265  I 

2,722  , 

2,803 

50 

17, 352 

43, 761 


132,  529 

210,906 

19,  724 

59,826 

4.149 

87,115 

141,871 


208,205 


120, 223 


656,120 


February-March  sales  commenced  February  27 ;  closed  March  27.  May-June  sales 
commence<l  May  14 ;  closed  June  27.  August-Septeml)er  sales  commenced  August  13 : 
dosed  September  25.  November-December  sales,  commenced  November  26;  closed 
December  21. 

The  sales  for  November  were  fixed  for  the  19th  November,  but,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  buyers,  in  consequence  of  the  elections,  the  26th  was  named. 


LEEDS. 


The  commencement  of  the  year  1868  found  nearly  all  of  the  many  trades  carried  on 
in  Leeds  in  ft  depressed  state.  In  our  repori^  for  1867  we  adverted  to  the  principal 
eaiues  which  ha<l  made  that  year  one  of  the  quietest,  as  respects  business,  which  we 
had  experienced  for  many  years.  These  were,  first,  the  failure  of  the  harvest ;  and, 
•wondlf ,  the  effects  of  the  commercial  crisis  of  1866.  We  now  revert^o  these  two  ^»rin- 
«pal  eanaes  becanse  they  have  continued  to  influence,  more  or  less,  the  tra<le  ot  the 
P^rt  year.    The  effecte  of  the  monetary  crisis  of  1866  have,  however,  been  but  sligliUy 
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felt  in  Bomc  brauchee  of  buniiiess,  while  in  others,  and  those  of  great  IniportaDce  to 
Leeds,  the  results  have  been  most  injurious,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  detailed  reviews  of 
the  various  trades;  whereas  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  1867  has  had  a  very  depressing 
effect  on  every  trade,  and  this  has  not  been  con  tin  ed  to  the  home  trade,  for  the  harvest 
of  that  year  was  equally  unfavorable  over  the  greatest  i)ait  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  also  in  the  United  States,  rendering  our  be«t  customers  unable  to  consume  our 
manufactures  to  the  usual  extent.  During  the  summer  there  was  c<msiderable  donbt 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  continent,  and  late  in  the  autumn  we  had  a 
general  election.  Probably  the  effects  of  these  latter  causes  n^ay  have  been  considerably 
overrated,  but  no  doubt  both  had  some  influence  on  business.  We  are,  consequently, 
compelled  to  state  that  the  trade  of  this  district,  as  a  whole,  has  beep  in  a  more  unsat- 
isfactorj'  state  than  for  nuiny  years  past. 

The- woolen  trade  is  the  oldest,  and  is  still  the  princix^al  trade  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood. We  have  had  to  complain  for  some  years  past  that  it  has  not  progressed  so 
rapidly  as  we  could  have  wished,  or  as  it  has  done  m  some  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
It  is,  however,  some  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that,  during  the  past  year,  it  has 
suffered  less  than  most  other  trades.  During  the  month  of  January  the  demand  was 
very  (luiet,  but  as  the  spring  a<lvanced  there  was  some  improvement,  and  for  some 
months  there  was  a  moderate  but  steady  business  done.  At  the  close  of  the  summer 
trade  stacks  were  i)retty  well  cleared,  and  manufacturers  and  merchant's  were  in  hopes 
that,  if  the  harvest  was  favorable,  they  would  have  a  brisk  autumn  trade.  Buyers 
were,  however,  very  slow  in  commencing  o]>eration8,  and  it  was  consequently  later 
than  usual  when  the  winter  trade  begun:  and  even  then,  with  the  exception  of  one 
particular  class  of  goods,  the  demand  was  by  no  means  so  brisk  as  had  been  ex|>ected. 
The  excei)tion  was  in  cotton  warp  tweeds,  of  which,  as  is  usual  at  this  s^^asou,  there 
was  a  considerable  stock  in  handr  This  stock  was  quickly  sohl,  and  for  some  months 
the  quantity  produced  by  no  means  kept  i»ace  with  the  demand.  The  demand,  indeed, 
was  so  great  that  buyere  were  unable  to  supply  all  their  wants,  although  the  manufac- 
turers increased  their  production  as  much  as  their  machinery  would  allow.  There  was 
much  less  iiKjuiry  for  other  classes  of  goods,  but  on  the  whole  stocks  have  been  kept 
down  iiretty  well ;  still,  they  are  larger  than  is  desirable  at  the  close  of  the  year.  We 
fear  that  the  result  of  the  year's  operations  will  not  have  proved  very  protitable,  yet, 
considering  the  depression  of  trade  in^  the  country  generally,  we  think  the  woolen 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  town  will  find  that  they  have  less  reason  to  com- 

Slain  than  many  others.  In  a  year  characterized  by  a  considerable  amount  of  general 
istress,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  operatives  in  the  woolen  trade  have 
been  very  fairly  employed;  and  it  has  been  only  for  very  short  periwls  that  any  num- 
ber of  them  have  been  out  of  work. 

There  is  little  change  to  report  in  the  style  of  goods  manufactured.  A  large  portion 
of  the  trade  is  now  in  fancy  goods,  but  woolens  do  not  admit  of  anything  like  the 
variety  attainable  in  the  silk,  worsted,  and  cotton  trades,  and  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  any  decided  novelties  ajipear.  There  have  been  but  few  during  the  past  year, 
and  those  not  of  a  very  marked  kind.  In  this  resi)ect  we  do  not  think  Leeils  has  been 
behind  any  of  its  competitors. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  every  branch  of  manufacture  that  it  should  have 
an  ample  supply  of  raw  material,  and  in  this  respect  the  woolen  trade  has  little  gronud 
for  complaint.  The  woolen  trade  of  this  district  is  principally  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  colonial  wools.  The  quantity  imported  during  the  present  year  has  been 
unusually  large.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  woolen  trade  generally  was  not  very 
brisk,  it  is  astonishing  that  prices  were  so  well  maintained  as  was  the  case  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  The  large  quantities  offered  at  each  recurring  public  ssue  at 
length  began  to  tell,  and  at  the  September  sales  prices  gave  way  very  considerably. 
At  the  closing  sales  of  the  year  there  was  a  reaction,  and  prices  have  partly  recovered. 
The  continually  increasing  production  of  colonial  wools  leaves  no  ground  for  fear  that 
our  manufacturers  will  suffer  fiom  an  inadequate  sui>ply  of  material. 

Linen  yarns. — ^The  sxiinning  of  linen  yarns  is,  after  woolens,  the  oldest  of  the  principal 
trades  of  Leeds.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  past  year  has  to  the  spinners  been  very 
unsatisfactory.  .The  gnmt  demand  for  linen  yarns  during  the  cotton  famine  stimulated 
productitui,  and  there  was  a  gieat  increase  in  the  number  of  flax  mills  both  in  this  country' 
and  abroad.  The  growth  of  flax  was  also  greatly  increased,  though  not  in  the  same 
proportion ;  and  as  long  as  cotton  maintained  a  very  high  price  tlie  trade  was  good 
and  protitable.  When,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the 
price  of  cotton  became  more  reasonable,  linen  yams  were  no  longer  so  much  wanted 
as  a  substitute,  and  there  was  a  great  reduction  of  the  prices  previously  obtained.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  several  successive  failures  in  the  crops  of  flax.  The  wet  season 
of  1866,  the  cold  one  of  1867,  and  the  excessively  dry  one  of  1868,  were  all  alike  unfa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  flax,  and  the  tnide  has  suftered  under  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
which  can  affect  any  trade — an  insnfiicient  supply  of  raw  material,  in  this  cjise  aggra- 
vated by  the  grdh^t  increase  of  machinery  needing  it.  The  linen  yai'u  spinners  have, 
consequently,  been  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  The  demand  for  yarns  has  been  very 
limited^  and  prices  have,  consequently,  been  low,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  continual 
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advance  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  which  is  now  very  much  higher  than  it  was 
twelve  mouths  ago.  This  apparent  nnoiiialy  is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  Spinners 
find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  keep  their  machinery  in  work,  and  their  hands  together, 
8o  long  as  they  can  get  anything  like  prime  cost.  "WTien  the  supply  of  raw  material  is 
deficient,  they  all  become  competitors  for  it,  until  the  price  is  run  up  to  the  utmost 
limit  which  will  permit  them  to  work  without  ruinous  loss.  It  is  usual,  also,  for  those 
who  have  the  means,  to  purchase  largely  when  the  new  crop  conies  into  the  market. 
ThoHe  who  were  able  to  do  so  may  be  in  a  position  to  save  themselves  from  actual  loss, 
bnt  spinners  who  have  to  buy  flax  at  present  rates  cannot  possibly  cover  the  cost  at 
the  existing  j)rice«  of  vams.  Theri-  has  lately  been  an  advance,  but  it  has  not  been  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  advance  in  flax.  The  present  liigh  price  may  induce  fanners 
to  «ow  flax  to  some  extent  in  place  of  com,  and  a  favorable  season  would  tend  greatly 
Ut  the  advantage  of  the  linen  trade ;  but  until  a  better  supjily  of  raw  material  is  in 
6ome  way  or  other  provided  there  is  but  a  poor  prospect  for  the  tra<lo. 

Iron, — The  iron  trade  in  its  various  branches  has  for  some  yeais  been  the  most  pro- 
Uressive  of  all  the  trades  of  Leeds.  Its  growth  has  been  rapid,  and  in  comptiratively 
few  years  it  attained  great  magnitude.  The  beginning  of  the  year  found  it  in  a  very 
depreHSiHl  state,  which  has  continued  with  more  or  less  intensity  till  towards  its  close. 
A  very  large  projiortion  of  the  operatives  have  been  out  of  employ  during  the  whole  of 
the  year.  In  no  other  trade  have  the  eflfect«  of  the  monetary  crisis  of  IbtiG  been  of  so 
lung  continuance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  works  of  various  de8crij)tionfl 
ha4^  for  some  years  previous  to  the  panic  of  that  year,  been  pushed  to  an  immoderate 
extent.  The  linancial  difficulties  in  which  various  public  companies  then  found  them- 
selves involved  put  a  complete  check  upon  many  of  their  operations.  These  had  created 
a  gn*at  demand  for  iron,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  as  speedily  as  possible  the  supply 
was  proportionately  increased.  There  can  be  no  qu^tion  that  the  iron  trade  had  l)eeu 
stiuinlated  to  an  extent  for  which  there  was  no  legitimate  wan-ant.  But  there«can  b© 
a«  little  (]nestion  that  the  demand  during  the  last  eighteen  mouths  has  been  much  less 
than  what  may  be  held  to  be  an  average  one.  In  previous  years  works  had  been  under- 
taken beyond  what  the  spare  capital  of  the  countiy  would  justify,  and,  by  a  veiy 
natural  reaction,  they  have  of  late  been  less.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  stocks  have  been  unusually  low,  and  used  up  to  the  greatest  i)ossible 
extent.  Tliis  cannot  continue  long,  even  if  a  total  stop  were  put  to  new  works,  as  the 
wear  and  tear  of  old  ones  would  cause  a  better'  demand  than  has  been  the  case  during 
the  year.  There  have,  cousefjuently,  been  signs  of  a  reaction  during  the  i>ast  few 
months ;  and  already  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  demand  for  iiianufactured 
iron,  with  strong  indications  of  a  still  greater  improvement.  We  can  hardly,  however, 
exiH?ct  a  si»eedy  restoration  of  its  former  great  pros])erity  to  the  iron  trade,  but  Ave 
Certainly  think  that  it  will  soon  be  in  a  mucli  better  positioil  than  during  the  past  year. 

The  j)riuci]>al  machinery  (as  distinguished  from  engineer  tools)  made  in  Leeds  is  for 
the  spinning  of  flax  and  silk.  It  will  easily  be  seen,  from  the  state  of  the  linen  yam 
tnule.  that  there  has  been  little  inducement  for  the  erection  of  new  mills,  and  almost 
as  little  for  the  substitution  of  new  for  old  machinery  to  any  great  extent.  This  has 
necessarily  caused  the  machine  makers  to  be  very  quiet  during  the  year.  A  few  con- 
siderable orders  have  been  taken,  which  caused  one  manufacturer  or  another  to  be  busy 
for  a  rime,  but  on  the  whole  the  tra<le  has  been  in  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  the 
iron  trade ;  and  until  the  linen  trade  recovers  we  can  hardly  hope  for  any  great 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  machinery'. 

We  are  sorr>-  we  are  unable  to  give  a  more  favorable  report  of  the  engineer  tool  trade. 
It  is  carrieil  on  here  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  in  good  times  employs  some  thousands  of 
hands;  but  the  same  causes  that  have  depressed  the  iron  trade  have  equally  att'ected 
the  tool  trade.  The  almost  complete  cessation  of  great  public  works  has  restricted 
the  demand  f(»r  these,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  flnancial  difficulties,  there 
hail  been  a  disinclination  either  to  order  new  machines  or  to  replace  old  ones,  miless 
alwdutely  nece^*sary.  During  every  portion  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  large  number 
of  hands  ont  of  work,  and  much  distress  among  them.  We  are  unable  as  yet  to  report 
any  great  actual  improvement,  but  there  is  a  little  more  doing,,  and  more  inquiry ;  and 
we  tnist  the  trade  during  the  coming  year,  if  not  all  that  can  be  desired,  will  be  better 
than  of  late. 

The  locomotive  manufacturers,  who  for  years  had  always  had  large  contracts  in 
hand,  have,  during  the  past  year,  had  but  little  employment.  Very  few  orders  have 
been  given,  and  they  have  been  taken  at  prices  which  leave  little  or  no  i>rofit,  and 
have  been  taken  more  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  a  little  employment  to  the  hands  than 
for  any  further  advantage  to  the  makers.  This  cannot  continue  long;  and  in  fact 
some  railway  companies  are  already  compelled  to  order  new  engines,  and  sooner  or 
later  others  will  be  compelled  to  follow.  It  Ui'Sy  be  some  time  before  there  is  full  em- 
ployment for  the  manufacturers,  but  there  must  certainly  be  more  than  there  has  been 
daring  the  past  year. 

The  cat-nail  manufacture  in  Leeds  is  very  considerable,  though  of  cdUrse  not  of  equal 
importance  with  other  branches  of  the  iron  trade.  It  has  on  the  whole  been  tolera- 
bly good,  and  has  aufiered  far  less  than  any  other  portion  of  the  iron  tade. 
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Leeds  has  for  some  years  been  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  leather  trade.  It  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  largest  tanneries  in  the  country,  and  besides  has  considerable  deal- 
ings in  leather  consigned  from  other  districts.  There  has  been  a  fair  trade  done  in  all 
descriptions  of  leather  during  the  year.  The  tanners  here  had  not  been  so  prosperous 
as  formerly,  i>rineipally  owing  to  a  change  in  the  trade,  but  during  the  past  year  they 
have  had  an  iuiproveil  tra<le. 

Seed  cnushimj  and  oil  trades, — ^The  oil  trade  has  been  decidedly  better  than  last  year, 
the  supply  of  seed  being  bettt*r,  with  an  improved  demand  also  for  oils.  Owing  to  the 
unusually  dry  summer,  and  consequent  deficiency  of  food  for  cattle,  there  has  been  a 
brisk  deuuind  for  linseed  cakes.    Altogether,  the  trade  has  been  satisfactory. 

There  has  been  little  change  to  rejiort  in  the  wholesale  shoe  tra<le.  The  manufac- 
turers have  been  fairly  employed,  without  being  very  brisk. 

The  paper  trade  has  been  tolerably  good.  It  has  fairly  recovered  from  the  depres- 
sion under  which  it  suttered  for  some  time,  principally  from  the  deliciency,  and  conse- 
quent high  i)rice  of  material,  of  which  there  has  been  a  good  supply,  at  moderate 
prices. 

There  has  been  by  no  means  so  brisk  a  demand  for  sanitary  tubes  and  tire  bricks,  but 
on  the  whole  the  makv-r.s  hav^e  been  well  emiiloyed,  and  have  had  little  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 

Leeds,  as  a  market  for  cattle,  has  been  gradually  improving  its  position.  The  num- 
ber brought  here  for  sale  has  steatlily  increased,  and  this  has  been  particularly  the  case 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  (Jnlbrtunately,  this  has  bet^n  owing  to  tlie  neces- 
sity which  farmers  have  been  under  of  forcing  their  stock  upon  the  market,  fiom  the 
scarcity  of  food  during  summer,  and  tlie  almost  total  failure  of  the  turnip  crop.  The 
Leeds  cattle  market  was,  however,  steadily  improving  l>efore  this  cause  came  into 
oi>eration,  and  the  increased  trade  during  the  past  half  year  may  in  part  be  fairly 
attribflted  to  the  advantages  it  offers  to  both  Iniyers  and  sellers. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  a  more  favorable  report  of  the  trades  and  man- 
ufactures of  Leeds  during  18Gb.  Though  some  of  them  have  suffered  much  less  than 
others,  on  the  whole  we  fear  we  must  admit  that  it  fs  the  worst  year  that  Leeds  has 
seen  for  a  long  time  past.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  see  much  ground  for  despondency 
as  respects  the  future.  Lee^ls  has  enjoyed  gi*eat  prosperity  for  many  yeai's,  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  would  never  have  a  check.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  we  could  not  hoiie  for  any  great  prosperity.  There  were  causes  well 
known  which  would  prevent  it.  The  greatest  of  these  was  the  deficient  harvest  of 
lrH57.  We  have  gt)t  over  other  bjul  harvests  with  nmch  less  difficulty,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  were  only  in  this  country.  But  the  harvest  of  18(37  was  defi- 
cient not  only  in  this  country  but  in  many  others.  This  rendered  it  more  difficult  to 
sui)ply  our  deliciency  by  imports  of  food.  Again,  dear  food  in  other  countries  rendered 
our  best  customers  unable  to  purchase  our  i)roducts,  so  that  our  home  tra<le  and  our 
foreign  trade  both  suffered  Irom  the  same  cause.  It  is  rarely  that  these  are  coincident, 
but  when  they  are  so  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  good  trade.  Again,  the  impolitic  absorj>- 
tion  of  capital  by  pu])lic  works  prior  to  ISHMy  was  sui'c  to  cause  a  reaction  and  lead  to 
an  equally  unreasonable  cessation  in  such  undertakings.  The  fii'st  cause  no  lotiger 
exists,  the  harvest  of  1868  having  been  generally  favorable,  and  we  cannot  but  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  the  general  trade  of  the  coming  year  will  show  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  that  of  1868.  From  peculiar  causes  which  affect  particular  trades,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted,  the  recovery  may  be  slower  than  could  be  wished ;  yet  we 
believe  all  of  them  have  seen  their  worst,  and  some  of  them  we  trust  will  be  really 
good. 

The  only  cloud  of  which  we  can  now  see  any  signs  is  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  W^e  trust  that  we  may  safely  dismiss  any  fear  of  this.  Money  has  been  cheap 
during  the  year,  and  it  is  long  since  the  rate  of  discount  has  remained  so  low  for  so 
long  a  time.  Perhaps  this  has  not  been  so  much  owing  to  a  superabundance  of  capital 
as  of  opimrtunity  for  a  profitable  employment  of  it.  Certainly  the  cheapness  of  money 
has  not  this  year  appeared  to  giv^e  any  great  stimulus  to  trmle. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  dullness  of  trade,  there  have 
been  very  few  failures,  and  none  of  any  conse<pience.  This  did  not  use  to  be  the  case 
in  bad  times ;  and,  notwithstanding  our  being  subject  to  panics  as  often  as  ever,  this 
immunity  from  losses  from  the  failure  of  traders  would  show  that  business  is,  on  the 
whole,  conducted  on  sounder  principles  than  formerly. 

The  woolen  trade  of  Leeds. — We  lay  before  our  reailers,  in  a  condensed  fonn,  a  sum- 
marj'  of  the  rei)orts  of  the  woolen  trade  of  this  district  for  the  year  j)jist.  Although 
not  able  to  note  a  very  prosperous  trade  throughout,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
state  that  this  particular  branch  of  our  coimnerce  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison 
with  most  of  the  other  trailes  for  which  the  town  of  Leeds  and  the  siUTounding  dia^ 
tricts  are  noted. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  vear  the  manufacturers  were  tolerably  well  employed, 
and  although  the  ordei-s  originally  given  out  for  the  spring  trade  were  neither  numer- 
ous nor  large,  as  the  season  advanced  they  became  more  general,  and  the  trade  of  the 
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earlier  portion  of  the  year,  tliongli  late,  tnmed  out  more  satisfactory  than  was  at  one 
time  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  the  huyers  who  regularly  attend  the  market  bought 
very  sparingly,  and  satisfied  themselves  throughout  the  entire  season  with  small  par- 
cels. Consequently,  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  began 
to  accumulate,  but  as  the  season  wore  on  the  continual  selections  in  thin  fabrica 
eauseil  them  considerably  to  decrease,  and  by  the  termination  of  the  trade  the  extent 
of  stocks  left  over  waa  not  so  large  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  cold  weather 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  had  an  unfavorable  influence  u|K>n  light-colored 
giMxlM,  especially  tweeds  and  meltons,  which  constituted  the  chief  articles  in  demand 
i  for  the  spring  and  summer  seasons.  The  sale  was,  consequently,  of  a  very  restricted 
chairacter. 

L<iw  union  goods  were  mostly  in  request,  and  as  the  season  became  more  advanced 
the  inquiries  were  more  numerous.  The  fancy  warp  tweeds  in  th^  orange  and  Hum- 
boldt colors  which  were  much  in  vogue  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall  trade  of  last 
year,  again  appeared  likely  to  take  position,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 

Krfect  C4>lor  they  did  not  make  much  impression,  and  the  demand  was  not  lasting, 
agcmal  mediums,  which  were  mostly  dyed  into  light  blues,  also  took  a  place  among 
the  s[>ring  goods,  but  the  sale  was  not  of  a  verv  geneial  character,  and  care  was  exer- 
cised ill  purchasing  them.  Fancy  coatings,  which  are  now  manufactured  in  a  great 
variety  of  styles,  were  selected  with  caution  from  the  commencement  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  season.  It  would,  however,  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  report  cor- 
rectly as  to  the  actual  position  of  the  trade  in  this  branch.  The  parcels  made  were 
generally  small  and  rather  irregular,  although  at  times  perhaps  somewhat  more  numer- 
ous than  in  other  descriptions  of  goods  suitable  for  the  spring  trade. 

Tlie  sale  of  all-wool  superfine  cloths,  the  original  |^ple  trade  of  this  district,  con- 
tinned  steady  throughout  the  whole  year,  though  not  at  any  particular  period  was 
there  an  extensive  or  more  than  ordinary  demand.  The  sale,  however,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  continued  regular,  and  a  satisfactory  trade  may  be  reported. 

The  union  cloths  occupied  mu<^  the  same  position  as  the  all-wool  makes,  the  trade 
being  of  a  general  rather  than  of  a  fluctuating  character.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  season  they  were,  however,  in  better  repute  than  towards  the  close,  especially  in 
the  lower  cinalities,  and  they  form  a  considerable  item  in  our  export  tnide  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  With  the  advance  of  the  season  better  goods  took  the  place  of 
the  lower  makes,  but  not  more  than  an  ordinary  trade  was  done. 

Although  the  spring  season  did  not  turn  out  very  favorably,  so  far  as  the  home  trade 
was  concerned,  a  more  animated  condition  may  be  reported  with  respect  to  our  exports 
during  that  period.  Nevertheless,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  note  an  average  amount  of 
bmdness  with  many  of  our  foreign  connections. 

The  attendance  of  Canadian  buyers  was  tolerably  good,  but  their  purchases  were 
not  large.  But  little  business  was  done  to  the  United  States  of  America,  owing  to  the 
exceitsive  duties  which  are  still  imposed  upon  British  manufactures.  The  houses 
engaged  in  the  East  India  and  China  trades  were  tolerably  well  employed  throughout 
the  entire  season,  and  orders  remained  on  hand  for  a  much  longer  time  than  is  cus- 
tomary. The  continental  houses  were  doing  a  moderately  good  business,  lo^  union 
meltons  and  waterproof  tweeds  being  in  tolerably  good  request  for  these  ports. 

Although  we  are  able  to  speak  somewhat  more  favorably  of  the  shipping  than  of  the 
home  trade,  the  business  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  year  can  scarcely  be  noted 
as  satisCafCtory,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  commencement  of  the  spnugtrade,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  purchases  were  made  after  the  trade  had  fairly 
■et  in.  The  manufacturers,  however,  were  kept  fully  employed,  and,  although  the 
demand  for  goods  during  the  spring  season  was  not  very  animated,  they  kept  their 
machinery  working  full  time,  and  early  turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of 
goods  suitable  for  the  fall  trade. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  autumn  and  winter  trades  fears  were  entertained  that  they 
would  also  prove  not  very  beneficial.  The  excessively  hot  weather  which  prevailed, 
and  the  long  and  continued  drought  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  season,  caused  great 
fears  to  be  entertained  for  the  harvest.  These  fears,  however,  \)a88ed  away,  and  fully 
an  average  of  cereal  crops  was  realized.  The  purchases  of  goods  suitable  for  the  faU 
trade  were  postponed,  and  the  business  of  this  season  was,  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  not  commenced  until  a  much  later  period  than  is  customarv.  However,  when 
the  hot  and  dry  season  gave  way,  and  more  winterly  weather  began  to  make  its 
appattimaeeiy  a  brisk  trade  commenced,  especially  in  waterproof  tweeds,  which  continued 
antil  the  termination. 

As  many  of  the  manufacturers  at  Yeadon,  Guiseley,  and  those  districts  where  tweeds 
are  generally  produced,  had  been  engaged  during  the  spring  and  summer  seasons  with 
the  manofiustore  of  these  goods,  the  stocks  which  were  held  in  their  hands  were  con- 
nderable,  aa  the  demand  during  that  time  was  not  so  extensive  as  had,  at  the  com- 
mencemeiit  of  tiie  season,  been  anticipated. 

In  the  darker  shades,  especially,  large  lots  were  held ;  but  when  the  trade  fairly  oom- 
menoed  and  ti^e  weather  was  more  suitable  for  waterproof  goods,  they  were  soon 
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oonfiiderably  reducexl,  and  shortly  the  supply  was  very  inadequate  for  the  demand. 
Prices  advanced,  and  a  prosperous  trade  was  carried  on  until  the  season  actually 
closed. 

Fancy  tweeds  becan  to  be  inquired  after  for  the  fall  trade,  and,  a«iu  the  former  part 
of  the  year,  great  clifficultie*  again  appeared  as  to  the  procuring  a  perfect  color  in  the 
wari>.  Howev.er,  many  experiments  were  tried  in  dyeing  the  warp  after  the  goods 
were  woven,  but  so  bright  a  color  could  not  be  obtained  as  by  dyeing  the  warps  sepa- 
rat4?ly.  Consequently,  the  original  practice  of  yam  dyeing  hid  to  be  resorted  to,  and 
took  much'more  favorably  than  the  later  invention. 

Tlie  orange  warp  tweeds  were  more  in  favor  than  any  other  of  the  fancy  colors 
which  have  l>een  introduced,  and  a  tolerably  good  trade  was  done.  The  demand  for  a 
time  was  in  advance  of  the  supply,  though  not  for  so  long  a  period  as  for  plain  goods. 
In  addition  to  tweeds,  we  have  to  note  a  moderat<?ly  good  trade  in  union  meltons,  both 
waterproofed  and  otherwise.  The  demand,  however,  for  these  makes  did  not  com- 
mence until  a  late  period  of  the  seiison,  but  for  the  advanced  time  of  the  year  it  was 
very  animated.  The  all-wool  superfine  trade,  as  in  the  spring,  did  not  show  any 
indication  of  an  exceedingly  large  trade  being  probable ;  nevertheless,  a  regular  and 
steady  trade  wjis  transacted  throughout  the  season. 

The  black  union  trade  may  also  be  not^d  as  having  been  satisfactory,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  Morley  and  district,  where  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  class  of  goods,  have,  as  a  rule,  kept  their  machinery  working  full 
time,  and  in  many  cases  over  time.  As  the  season  approached  for  beavers,  witneys, 
pilots,  and  other  descriptions  of  heavy  goods  of  the  Batley  and  Ossctt  manufacture, 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  open,  so  that  the  demand  for  these  goods  was  consider- 
ably interfered  with,  and  the  purchases  made  throughout  the  season  were  of  a 
.restricted  character,  and  generally  upon  the  hand-to-mouth  principle. 

The  shipping  tra<le  was  not  very  buoyant.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  been 
altogether  of  an  unsatisfactory  character.  Among  the  many  selections  which  were 
made,  and  the  orders  given  for  union  waterproof  tweeds,  both  in  plain  and  fancy 
makes,  those  received  by  the  houses  in  the  French  trade  have  formed  a  considerable 
item.  Several  large  orders  having  been  given  from  that  country  for  these  goods,  and 
also  for  twist  coatings,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  treaty  formed  in  1862  wiu  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  woolen  trade  of  this  district  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

Tlie  Canadian  trade  commenced  quietly.  As  the  season  advanced  operations  in- 
creased, though  not  to  more  than  an  ordinary  extent. 

Tlie  trade  to  Australia  has  varied  much.  Some  of  the  houses  have  been  doing  a 
tolerably  good  trade,  but  the  aggregate  has  not  been  more  than  is  usual  for  tliis 
portion  of  our  colonial  possessions. 

The  parliamentary  elections  which  took  place  in  November  cannot  be  said  to  have 
interfered  much  with  trade,  though  these  events  always,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
have  their  influences  upon  trade  generally.  As  the  winter  season  was,  however,  just 
upon  its  close  before  any  movement  was  actually  made,  the  only  depression  which 
would  be  felt  would  be  by  those  houses  entirely  engaged  in  the  country  trade ;  and  as 
the  retailers  would  by  that  time  have  completed  their  fall  trade  purdiases,  the  effect 
upon  trade  would  not  be  so  evident  jis  it  would  have  been  had  the  elections  oc<!urred 
more  in  the  middle  of  a  season,  or  when  business  was  in  a  more  animated  condition. 

Reviewing  the  woolen  trade  for  the  past  year,  although  the  earlier  portion  did  not 
turn  out  so  favorably  as  could  have  been  desired,  prices  as  a  rule  appear  to  have 
maintained  a  flnii  i>osition,  and  the  manufacturing  districts  may  be  considered  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  having  been  more  animate<l,  and  the 
trade  brisk  and  lasting,  fully  compensates  for  any  difliculties  which  may  have  arisen 
during  the  s])riug  season,  and  the  woolen  trade  may  be  reported  to  be  in  a  stable 
position. 

The  various  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  production  of  thin  fabrics  for  the  ensuing 
spring  trade  are  well  employed.    Orders  for  meltons,  tweeds,  and  coatings  have  been 

given  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  an  average  trade 
uring  the  ensuing  season. 

The  iron  traden  of  Leeds. — With  the  exception  of  the  Steam  Plow  Works,  all  the 
branches  of  the  iron  trades  at  Leeds  have  been  in  a  very  depressed  state  during  the 

?ast  year.  The  forges  have  all  been  working  short  time,  and  prices  have  been  low. 
he  tool  makers  have  been  very  slack,  and  have  been  obliged  to  make  machinery  for 
stock  in  order  to  keep  on  their  offices  and  the  best  of  their  hands.  The  machine 
makers  have  not  been  so  badly  off  as  the  tool  makers  during  the  past  year,  and  some 
have  their  works  full  on  again.  The  engine  builders  had  no  large  orders  for  locomo- 
tive engines  in  1868 ;  some  of  them  have  nearly  completed  their  orders,  and  all  of 
them  have  reduced  their  hands  and  worked  short  time  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The 
makers  of  carriage  stock  have  also  had  to  complain  of  want  of  orders. 

The  Steam  Plow  Works  has  been  the  only  really  busy  concern  during  the  year. 
Their  plows  have  now  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  business  flows  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 
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As  might  be  expected,  there  have  been  no  new  works  started  in  Leeds  this  year,  but 
consideruble  progress  has  been  made  in  improvements  and  machinerv  of  various  kinds. 
At  the  lueetings  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  held  here  in  Angust, 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  machinery  for  making  ammunition  of  the  most  perfect 
kind  were  exhibited — ^a  trade  which  is  now  confined  to  Lee<ls.  The  newest  of  the 
branches  of  tlie  steel  trade  has  been  very  successful  during  1868,  steel  castings  of  the 
mo«t  complicated  kind  being  now  made  as  clean  and  solid  as  cast  iron,  and  possessing 
nearly  four  times  the  strength.  The  steel  tyre  and  axle  trade  has  also  progressed. 
Onlers  from  the  continent  have  lately  been  taken  up  by  a  Leeds  house,  in  competition 
with  Kmpp  and  the  Bochum  Company. 

The  pro8pect«  of  the  trade  for  1869  look  brighter.  Tlie  forge*  are  busier  and  have 
more  inquiries.  The  tool  makers  have  a  good  many  foreign  inquiries,  but  it  will 
rtHpire  fiome  time  before  they  can  sellgufi*  their  stock  and  set  on  luiuds.  The  engine 
hmldens  have  better  prospects.  The  Midland  Railway  Company  are  about  lotting  a 
large  number  of  engines,  and  other  work  is  coming  on.  One  of  the  works  has  a  large 
urder  for  engine  wheeL»ibr  the  continent. 

BRADFORD. 

The  year  has  been  comparatively  uneventful,  no  serious  political  complications 
having  disturbed  the  course  of  trade.  Business,  though  gocxl  in  comparison  with 
1H67,  has  still  been  on  the  whole  far  from  active,  and  really,  in  fact,  somewhat  disap- 
|)oiiitiug  to  both  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  spinners.  The  occasional  spurts 
during  the  year  were  succee<led  by  periods  of  quietude,  and  altogether  the  summary 
of  the  twelve  months  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  we  could  wish.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  ill  mind  that  we  have  been  recovering  from  the  effects  of  disastrous  commercial 
diijtarrangement,  and  perhaps,  on  calm  reflection,  the  quietness  and  inactivity  of 
bimiuesM,  tempered  though  they  have  been  by  active  intervals,  are  only  a  natural,  but 
tftilU  wu  trust,  final  result  of  the  previous  panic  through  which  we  have  passed. 

In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  result  of  business  in  1868,  we  now 
commence  a  review  of — 

fFooU. — In  noticing  the  wool  tra<le  for  the  year,  it  is  necessary  to  adv^ert  slightly  to 
the  position  of  the  market  at  the  close  of  1837.  When  our  yearly  retrospect  for  that 
perifMl  was  written,  we  drew  attention  to  the  various  depressing  influences  which 
were  at  work,  and  which  we  prognosticated  were  such  as  would  prevent  the  down- 
ward course  of  values  from  being  arrested  until  a  really  improved  state  of  trade  once 
more  was  established.  Prices  were  extremely  low — lower,  in  fact,  than  they  ha<i  been 
flince  1858— but  still,  apparently  not  sufficiently  depressed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
bayem.  Although  business  was  extremely  quiet,  the  maximum  of  inertness  had  not 
hcf n  reached,  and,  flat  as  was  the  close  of  1867,  the  following  year  opened  still  flatter, 
exhibiting  a  more  marked  dullness  than  even  the  most  gloomy  could  anticipate. 

Thifl  was  the  x>osition  of  busine^,  therefore,  when  our  present  review  commences. 
Taking  up  the  progress  of  the  trade  of  1868,  we  notice  that  in  bright-haired  wools 
in  Jauuary  verj*  little  was  done;  the  depression  of  the  preceding  December  was  even 
more  apparent  in  the  New  Year,  and  operations  were  further  restricted,  values  in 
the  mean  time  sustaining  another  decline.  Cotton  was  giving  way,  and  evidently 
wool  was  in  sympathy  with  it,  the  two  raw  materials  being  apparently  still  on  the 
ilidiog  8C4ile  which  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Happily,  however, 
the  bottom  was  touched  in  this  m<mth,  although  not  until  some  very  low  sales  had 
been  made,  wethers  particularly  having  been  forced  into  the  market  at  exceedingly 
roinoujB prices.  Towards  the  last  few  days  of  January  a  slight  glimmer  of  improve- 
ment was  noticeable,  and  this  became  more  marked  as  the  end  of  the  month  was 
reacb<Ml.  Buyers  were  attracted  by  the  lowuess  of  values,  and,  gradually  entering  the 
market,  induce<l  a  l>etter  and  more  cheerful  tone,  with  which  February  coninienced. 
In  that  mouth  there  was  a  general  resumption  of  business;  operations  were  extensive, 
and  prices  rapidly  advanced.  Wethers,  which  had  suffered  the  greatest  relative 
decline  in  the  preceding  month,  now  exhibited  a  rise  of  about  l^d.  per  lb.,  the  heavy 
purchaseti  made  for  the  30*s  super  trade  having  the  ett'ect  of  elevating  this  descri])tion 
of  wool  more  in  proportion  than  hogs.  In  March  large  transactions  took  })lace. 
During  the  whole  of  the  month  staplers  did  a  very  extensive  business,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  wool  changed  hands  at  gradually  hardening  prices.  April  opened  briskly, 
and  there  was  considerable  activity :  quotations  were  again  dearer,  and  hogs  reaching 
dOtf.,  and  wethers  16^,  from  whicn  point,  however,  tney  receded  about  ^.^  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  was  characterized  by  a  certain  degree  of  quietness,  which 
became  more  apparent  as  May  approached. 

At  this  time  the  prospects  of  the  coming  clip  were  pretty  generally  discussed,  and 
M  it  was  patent  to  all  observers  tliat  the  crop  of  wool  would  be  unusually  large  and 
good,  there  was  a  growing  inclination  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  withdraw  from  the 
market  and  wait  the  result  of  clip-day.  Accordingly,  transactions  were  gradually 
nairowedy  and  a  certain  degree  of  flatness  supervened.    During  the  whole  of  May 
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very  little  was  done  in  this  market,  prices  remained  tolerably  steady  at  the  decline 
established  in  April,  and  both  spinners  and  staplers  commenced  their  purchases  in  the 
country. 

In  June  business  began  to  revive.  As  the  new  wool  came  to  hand,  consumers  who 
preferred  to  operate  in  their  own  district  rather  than  direct  with  growers,  came  into 
the  market  and  supplied  their  wants,  n;any  of  them  purchasing  extensively  in 
anticipation  of  a  coming  trade.  Staplers,  encouraged  by  the  experience  of  the  pre- 
ceding throe  months,  and  expecting  higher  prices,  continued  to  replenish  their  stocks 
from  the  country  ;  and  as  farmers  were  free  sellers,  immense  quantities  of  wool  soon 
accumulated  here  and  completely  glutted  dealers,  who  towardi  the  end  of  the  month 
experienced  a  decided  falling  oil'  in  the  demand.  Sanguine  as  were  the  expectations 
formed  of  the  clip,  they  were  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  Not  only  was  the  weight 
unprecedented,  but  also  the  quality  and  condition  were  splendid,  and  probably  sucb  a 
shearing  was  never  known. 

As  just  noticed,  towards  the  end  of  Jtlne  a  lull  took  place ;  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
consumers  and  staplers  were  unpreccdentedly  large,  and*  a^  trade  was  gradually 
slackening  in  both  goods  and  yarns  there  was  no  inducement  to  continue  operations 
in  the  raw  material.  Aft«r  Leicester  Fair,  the  flatter  feeling  apx)eared  to  increase — 
farmers  were  still  willing  sellers — and  apparently  the  quantity  of  wool  pressing  on  to 
the  market  was  as  large  as  ever,  causing  the  iudis]»osition  of  buyers  to  be  even 
greater  than  before,  and  producing  a  flat  efl'ect  on  business  generally.  In  July  very 
lew  sales  were  effected.  Transactions  were  so  limited  as  scarcely  to  afford  a  test  of 
prices,  although  quotations  were  nominally  little  altered  from  the  June  level.  Bright- 
haired  wools,  nowever,  maintained  their  value  much  better  relatively  than  inferior 
descriptions.  August  was  a  quiet  month ;  the  trade  was  slow  and  heavy,  but  prices 
on  the  whole  rulea  comparatively  steady.  Hogs  rather  improved  as  September  drew 
near.  Owing  to  the  long-continued  drought,  fears  were  entertained  that  the  clip  of 
the  following  year  would  be  deficient  in  that  respect,  and,  acting  on  this  conviction, 
many  consumers  purchased  speculatively,  thus  causing  a  stiffer  tendency  in  that 
particular  class  of  wool. 

During  September  business  was  dull.  Staplers  experienc-ed  a  flat  month,  although 
there  was  to  some  extent  a  continuance  of  inquiry  for  the  very  best  and  choicest  wools. 

Slices  being  somewhat  steadier,  and  stocks  rather  more  firmly  held.  In  October  a 
ecided  revival  took  place ;  an  active  demand  sprung  up,  at  hardening  prices  for  good 
wools;  both  hogs  and  wethers  advanced  in  value  about  one-halfpence  per  pound,  and 
consumers  once  more  purchased  with  considerable  freedom.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  of  November.  Stocks  were  greatly  reduced,  and  holders, 
relieved  from  the  incubus  of  the  immense  (quantities  of  wool  which  had  been  pressing 
on  them,  once  more  breathed  freely,  and  exhibited  a  greater  feeling  of  confidence  than 
in  the  preceding  three  months,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  insist  on  higher  prices,  par- 
ticularly for  all  descriptions  of  luster-wools.  December  opened  very  briskly,  quotationa 
continued  to  advance,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  a  good  busine^^  was  done ;  as 
the  year  drew  to  a  close,  however,  the  demand  slackened ;  spinners  had  supplied  them- 
selves freely,  and,  unwilling  to  increase  stocks  at  this  time  of  the  annual  balances,  with- 
drew from  the  market,  prices,  however,  being  unaffected  by  the  quietness  ruling  at  the 
termination  of  the  year. 

On  the  whole,  a  large  business  has  been  done  in  bright-haired  wools  of  all  classes,  and, 
compared  with  1867,  trade  has  been  much  more  remunerative  to  the  stapler  and  dealer. 
Extensive  stocks  have  hampered  the  market,  and  the  anxiety  to  absorb  such  large 
quantities  of  the  clip  at  clip-time  has  doubtless  tended  seriously  to  lessen  profits,  and 
perhaps  in  many  instances  occasion  actual  loss.  Still  the  year  has  been  an  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessor,  and  so  far  is  encouraging  to  those  engaged  in  the  trade.  Fur- 
tlier,  the  depressing  causes  which  were  apparent  at  the  close  of  the  previous  twelve 
months  having  disappeared,  there  is  re^ason  for  hope  in  the  future,  business  having  now 
apparently  to  a  great  extent  recovered  its  normal  state. 

A  good  general  demand  has  existed  for  most  classes  of  wools.  Irish,  Kent,  Yorkshire, 
Northumberland,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Stafford  hogs  and  wethers  were  all  in  con- 
sumption, choice  picked  hogs  espeeiallv  finding  favor  with  buyers.  Midland  counties 
clips  have  on  the  whole  been  neglected  and  bad  to  sell,  and  are  now  relatively  weaker 
than  other  descriptions. 

A  reference  to  our  annual  table  of  prices  of  Lincoln  hogs  and  wethers  will  doubtless 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers,  especially  as  our  quotations  go  back  to  1858,  the  only 
year  during  the  past  eleven  where  values  ruled  so  low  as  in  the  twelve  months  just 
ended. 
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Average  prices  of  Lincnln  bo)(B  for  1358,  IlH<t.;  1U59,  191(1.;  1860,  3S(i.;  1861,  20^.; 
1862,  Sljcl.,' 1863,  231<f.;  1864,'J«.  5ff.;  1865,-.i«.  ^  ;  18G6,  3«.  Id.;  1867,  UOtd.;  1868,  I'M. 

AvrraKe  prioe  uf  wetbers  tar  1864,  ^.  IK;  1865,  2(.  UH  ;  1866,  1(.  \0d.;  1867,  17(f.  ; 
1868,  l&i4. 

Dmm  wooli. — Id  this  braocli  of  the  Eaglish  wool  trodo  there  nre  the  same  alteraate 
iBMona  of  q aietpeag  and  activity  as  uoticHcl  in  the  brigbt-h aired  dupartaie tit,  with,  how- 
ever, this  dietinctive  feature,  that  tlie  dilctuatiuDB  in  valiit;  have  uot  been  nearly  so 
ixteiuive  in  downs  as  in  luster  wools,  oiieuiug  and  closing  pdces  in  the  former  beinf; 
mlf  fractionally  ^fferent,  and  the  periodical  variutions  ill  valoecomparatively  slight. 

In  sympathy  with  the  general  character  of  bMsintms,  the  year  oommenced  qaielly, 
Price«  receded  in  January  from  id,  to  id.  )>er  punnd.  In  February  bnsiueHS  was 
decidrdly  brJHker,  and  qaotalions  fully  recovered  the  loss  sustained  in  the  p^^cudin); 
Month.  In  Marrh,  a  more  deciited  move  took  place.  Down  wools  of  all  desuriptioiu 
were  rapidly  caught  up;  wether  matchiiigs  became  scarce^  and  a«lvanced  lid.  ta  'id. 
frr  ponnd,  teg  matc^Lings  realizing  about  Id.  above  former  rates.  In  Aprilaffoml  hnni- 
nueas  wan  done,  March  jirices  were  maiutained,  and  n  fair  qnantity  of  wool  changed 
hands.  May,  on  the  wbule,  was  quiet;  transactious  becaiue  emallcr  aud  less  frequent, 
(udaaUieclip  approached  pUTchasers  graduaUy  withdrew  fiomtbe  market  aud  sueaied 
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dimnclineil  to  buy  more  than  waa  absolutely  necessary.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  May 
and  June  staplers  laid  in  heavy  stocks,  prices  gradually  declined,  lots  purchased  were 
very  small,  and  the  month  altogether  was  quiet.  PYom  this  time  until  October  business 
was  sluggish,  and  down  teg  matchiugs  fell  Id.  to  l^.  per  pound,  and  wether  match- 
ings  Id, 

In  October  buyers  resumed  their  purchases,  a  ejood  healthy  trade  was  done,  and  val- 
ues again  stiffened.  During  this  month  and  in  JNOvx*mber  American  consumers  entered 
the  market,  tempted  by  the  low  range  of  prices,  which  reduced  this  class  of  wool  to  a 
level,  rendering  it  available  as  a  substitute  for  their  own  and  the  Canadian  sorts,  and 
operated  largely  in  down  teg  fleeces,  and  to  some  slight  extent  in  teg  matchings.  Owing 
to  this  large  increase  in  the  demand,  down  teg  matchings  recovered  id.  to  ^.  and 
wether  mat-chings  about  the  same,*  the  market  showing  a  hardening  tendency.  From 
tliis  period  a  fair,  steady,  legitimate  trade  waa  "done.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  busi- 
ness toned  down  a  little,  but  prices  kept  firm,  and  holders  exhibited  a  good  deal  of 
steadiness. 

One  singular  feature  has  characterized  the  down  wool  tradej^nring  1868,  and  that 

is,  teg  matchings  have  been  for  most  of  the  time,  particularly  smce  clip-day,  worth  less 

4han  wethers,  a  fact  perhaps  never  before  known  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the 

business,  and  worthy  of  notice  to  those  interested  in  the  consumption  of  this  class  of 

wool. 

Down  teg  fleeces  have  been  bad  to  sell  all  the  year  round,  though  in  ewes  a  moderate 
business  has  been  done.  Matchings  have^all  along  been  more  sought  after  than  fleeces, 
as  spinners  have  generally  seemed  unwilling  to  buy  except  for  tneiv  own  wants,  and 
so  have  avoided  operations,  except  in  the  special  sort  which  they  could  at  once  con- 
sume. The  same  charact^jristics  mark  the  clip  of  down  wool  as  observed  in  bright- 
haired  Si>rt8.  The  quantity  was  large  and  the  quality  good,  but  the  consumption, 
unfortunately,  was  relatively  far  from  large,  especially  in  tegs,  which,  as  we  noticed 
before,  were  very  much  ueglect^l.  Down  wools  are  undoubtedly  le«s  in  consumption 
than  formerly,  bright-haired  staples  being  far  more  in  favor,  and  chiefly  monopohzing 
the  trade.  Still,  on  the  whole,  a  better  business  has  been  done  than  in  1867,  and  the 
transactions  of  the  past  year  have  been  generally  legitimate  and  sound.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1868  down  ewes  (fleeces)  were  worth  from  14|d.  to  l.'x?.,  down  tegs 
about  16d.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  i)rice4j  are  from  Ib^d,  to  IGrf.  for  ewes,  and  16^. 
to  17rf.  for  tegs. 

Colonial  vcooU. — In  Botany  wools  suitable  for  this  market  there  has  been  a  small  busi- 
ness during  the  past  year.  Goods  made  from  soft  non-lustrous  wools  have  found  little 
favor  with  buyers,  and  ai)parently  the  consumption  of  this  description  of  the  raw 
material  is  becoming  less  and  less.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  year  (March,  April, 
and  May)  there  was  a  fair  demand,  but  it  fell  off  during  the  summer  months,  and  trans- 
actions have  since  been  small  and  unimportant.  *  Prices  have  not  fluctuated  to  any 
great  extent.  At  the  first  series  of  sales,  which  commenced  on  the  27th  February,  and 
which  embraced  the  new  wools  of  the  last  clip,  prices  were  much  about  the  same  as  at 
the  close  of  1867 — perhaps  slightly  higher — though  the  dift'erence  was  very  trifling.  At 
the  May  sales  no  quotable  alteration  was  apparent,  but  in  August  a  decline  took  place 
of  Id.  to  2d.  per  pound  on  the  sorts  used  for  the  Bradford  trade.  The  closing  series  of 
the  year,  however,  established  a  recovery  of  \d.  to  2d.  per  i>ound,  at  which,  prices 
are  firm.  A  very  large  increase  of  imports  took  place  in  the  twelve  m<mths,  amount- 
ing to  something  like  80,000  bales  more  than  in  1867,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  quantity 
left  over  for  the  next  sale  is  far  from  large. 

Scotch  wools  have  been  very  dull  during  the  year.  Lar^^e  stocks  had  accumulated 
in  1867,  and  apparently  the  demand  in  1868  has  failed  materially  to  lessen  the  combined 
clips.  Some  slight  improvement  was  observable  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  prices 
advanced  about  Id.  per  pound.  After  tliis  a  fall  took  place,  which  was  followed  by  a 
rise,  and  quotations  now  range  at  from  5d.  to  5id.  for  laid  Highlands,  and  6id.  for  whit>e 
ditto. 

Noils  and  shorts  have  met  with  a  very  limited  demand,  and  producers  have  had  great 
difliculty  in  selling,  as,  from  the  large  number  of  lambs  slauji^htered,  owing  to  the 
droughty  season,  skin  wools  have  been  taken  by  consumers  m  jireference,  the  low 
prices  ruling  having  had  the  effect  of  almost  entirely  annihilating  the  usual  trade  for 
the  articles  alluded  to. 

Mohair. — The  past  year  has  shown  a  most  extensive  business  for  this  staple.  In  1867 
transactiims  were  very  light,  and  1868  opened  with  quotations  at  an  extremely  low  leveL 
Stocks  were  large,  but  fortunately  the  deman<l  soon  became  very  great,  and  prices 
rapidly  advanced.  Goods  woven  with  yarns  made  from  mohair  were  the  rage,  and  as 
the  year  progressed  increased  in  favor.  The  consumption  was  enormous,  and  though 
the  imports  were  fully  one-third  more  than  in  the  preceding  twelve  months,  the  qnan- 
rity  coming  to  market  was  rapidly  absorbed.  At  the  commencement  of  1868  there  was 
great  stagnation,  but  simultaneously  with  the  improvement  in  wool  there  was  a  reac- 
tion in  mohair,  and  prices  which  in  January  were  quoted  2s.  5d.  per  pound,  ran  up  in 
February  to  2«.  7d.    In  March  an  immense  business  was  done ;  the  markets  were  cleared, 
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ud  values  advanced  fully  3<l.  per  ponnd.  April  showed  a  continnance  of  the  same 
state  of  things,  and  a  farther  rise  of  2d.  per  pound  was  established,  brining  up  prices 
to  3ir.  In  May  there  was  no  change  of  moment,  but  in  Juno  heavy  transactions  again 
took  place,  with  a  stiffening  market.  July  wiis  also  an  exceedingly  active  month ;  pur- 
chases were  made  as  fast  us  arrivals  were  announced,  and  a  further  elevation  of  3<2. 
per  pound  was  observable.  In  August  there  was  still  a  great  deal  of  eager  buying, 
and  another  leap  of  'Sd.  in  value.  September  aud  October  were  also  both  biuiy  months, 
qaotations  ruling  fromS^f.  6^  to  '<\h.  7(1.  November  coatiuuLMl  the  activity,  aud  in  this 
mouth  the  highest  price  of  the  year  was  obtained,  viz,  3».  7^d.  December  wa«  some- 
what slacker,  but  quotations  were  still  maintained,  aud  the  ytmr  closed  with  the  same 
rates  as  those  current  in  November.  Thus,  in  the  twelve  months,  an  advance  of  1«. 
^^  l>er  pound  has  been  obtaineil,  aud  even  at  present  values  there  is  great  firmness. 

Alpaca, — ^The  business  in  alpiica  during  the  first  part  of  the  yejir  was  good.  Trans- 
actions were  heavy,  and  prices  rapidly  advanced.  In  January  quotations  ruled  from 
2h,  Id.  to  2*.  3d.,  but  sprang  up  in  February  to  28.  Id.  In  March  there  was  no  change 
in  value,  but  in  April^.  Sd.  was  realized,  aud  iu  M.iy2f.  10:/.  Juue  was  an  active 
month,  and  prices  were  again  higher,  (]uotatious  having  touched  3/).  This  was  the  top 
point  of  the  market,  as  afterwards  the  demand  rapidlvfell  off,  and  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  year  there  has  been  great  inanition.  Nominally  there  is  no  alteration  in  value, 
but  there  are  no  transactions  to  test  the  stability  of  present  quotations.  Taking  the 
whMe  of  the  twelve  montlis,  the  cousumptiou  has  been  extremely  light  and  far  from 
satisfactory. 

St4>eks  of  bright-haired  wools  alb  not  considered  to  be  very  large  in  this  market. 
Growers  are  supposed  to  be  pretty  heavy  holders,  but  country  dealers  have  not  much  on 
hand.  Spinners  as  a  rule  are  well  supplied,  as  they  purchased  ext^eusively  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  to  cover  contracts  which  they  had  taken.  In  down  sorts  the  quan- 
tity held  here  is  not  excessive  ;  farmers  have  but  little  left,  and  collectors  in  the  coun- 
try, are  only  light  in  stock.  Mohair  is  scarce,  out  of  consumers'  hands,  but  a]])aca  has 
largely  accumulat^^d  at  the  port>s,  and  even  staplers  and  spinners  are  fairly  supplied 
Altogether  in  the  Bradford  district  there  is  no  heavy  pressure  of  accumulations  of  the 
various  raw  materials,  and  in  this  respect  the  market  is  generally  sound  and  healthy. 

The  jfarn  trade. — The  business  iu  the  ex]>ort  branch  of  course  claims  attention  as  a 
prominent  feature.  .January  was  generally  very  much  depressed,  but  toward  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  mouth,  consequent  on  the  revival  in  wocds,  merchants  began  to  pay 
attention  to  the  course  of  the  market,  and,  attnu!te<l  by  the  low  priceit  ruling,  com- 
menced operations,  gnulually  at  first,  as  if  feeling  their  way,  but  afterwards,  when 
February  set  in,  with  increasing  vigor,  308  super,  two-fold  aud  carded  yarns  were 
purchased  extensively,  and  somewhat  later,  extensive  orders  were  given  out  in  luster 
weft*.  Stocks  which  had  accumulated  in  spinners^  hands  wei-e  rapidly  moved  ofl^  and 
in  th«  aggregate  a  very  large  business  was  doue.  This  continued  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  wlteu  a  quietness  set  in,  and  spinners,  though  well  oceupi(Hl  on  old  con- 
tracts, found  fresh  orders  scarce.  Prices  up  to  this  time  had  advanced  very  rapidly — 
CiHumon,  medium,  and  best  308  super,  which  in  January  could  be  bought  at  Sh.  ^l.^  9«. 
W.,  and  10*.  perlgross,  respectively,  were  now  worth  11*.  6fi.  to  12».,  12*1.  6d .  to  13«., 
and  I'M.  9d.  to  14«.,  but  at  these  extreme  points  there  was  xevy  little  done.  In  th'e 
earlier  part  of  the  year  export  merchants  had  anticipated  the  demand,  and  8peculat43d 
for  their  customers^  wants  on  the  continent ;  aud  un<loubtedly  at  this  time  reaped  sat- 
isfactory profits  from  the  sales  they  nnide.  At  Leipzig  fair,  however,  business  was  far 
from  brisk  in  yams,  and  as  values  had  so  greatly  increased  consumers  abroad  became 
rather  alarmed  and  refused  to  follow  the  upward  course  of  this  market,  so  that  when 
prices  reached  the  level  just  indicated  sales  on  the  continent  was  difhcult  to  make, 
and  the  actual  consumptive  demand  Wiis  small.  In  June  some  of  the  export  houses 
thought  fit  to  recommence  their  purchases,  but  were  afterwanls  mulcted  in  consider- 
able losses  in  consequence,  for  prices  began  to  decline,  business  dwindled  down,  and 
they  were  unable  to  move  off  the  stocks  which  they  had  provided  themselves  with  in 
anticipation  of  a  resumption  of  trade.  The  downward  course  of  the  market  continued 
until  about  the  first  W€»ek  in  October,  when  acain*  a  considerable  demand  manifested! 
itself.  308  super  were  heavily  purchased,  and,  rather  later,  two-folds  to  a  very  great 
extent,  November  witnessing  an  immense  business  in  this  particular  class.  Since  then 
operations  have  been  small  and  restricted,  owing  partially  to  the  prohibitive  prices 
which  spinners  liave  been  compelled  to  ask,  consequent  (m  the  increasing  dearness  of 
wooL  aud  also  to  the  large  transactions  having  for  the  present  satiated  the  require- 
ments of  purchasers.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  however,  there  were  slight  indica- 
tions of  a  revival,  and  wo  clos»  with  a  mire  di^cidedly  cheerful  tone. 

On  the  whole,  a  fair  trade  has  been  done,  certainly  not  up  to  the  expectations  of 
merchants,  but  still  moderately  good.  The  first  part  of  the  year  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  remunerative,  the  speculative  purchases  toward  the  close  of  1868  being  yet  to 
tome  extent  unsold. 

The'flnctuations  in  prices  have  been  very  considerable — in  30s  super,  as  alluded  to 
before^  tlie  advance  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point  was  from  3«.  6d.  to  4«.  per 
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gross,  after  then  a  decline  of  aboat  2a.  took  place,  followed  by  a  reaction  of  6d.  to  !«., 
closing  rates  being  about  10«.  to  10«.  6d.,  11«.  6d,  to  ll«.9d.,  12«.  9d.  to  13«.  for  common, 
medium,  and  best  sorts.  Two-folds,  which  in  408  were  worth  "28,  6d.  to  2«.  7d.  at  the 
lowest  point,  advanced  to  3«.  5d.  to  3«  7(2.,  sustaining  afterwards  a  considerable  fall,  as 
38.,  and  even  less,  was  taken  for  the  same  qualities.  During  the  last  two  months,  how- 
ever, a  further  recovery  was  established,  and  3«.  2d.  to  ^8.  2d.  was  paid  for  similar 
yams.  In  luster  wefts,  36s  which  were  purchased  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
at  108.  to  lOs.  6d.f  went  up  to  13«.  and  138.  6d.,  and  since  then  have  not  receded  materi- 
ally, closing  rates  being  not  appreciably  different,  owing  to  the  increasing  stiffness  of 
hog  luster  wools.  40s  for  Russia  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  were  worth,  in  the 
demi-luster  sorts,  88.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  gross — ^good  hog  yams  108.  to  108.  6d.  Prices 
advanced  to  108.  9d.  to  ll8.  and  128?  6d.  to  138.  3d.,  respectively,  demi-luster  sorts  falling 
afterwards  to  108.  Zd.  to  108.  6d.^  but  best  luster  descriptions  unchanged.  Genappe 
yams  worth,  in  20s,  28.  lOd.  to  38.  in  January,  rose  to  38.  5d.  to  38.  6d.,  receding  in  Sep- 
tember to  38.  to  38.  2d.f  and  closing  at  al>out  Id.  per  pound  advance.  Mohair  yams  ad- 
vanced also  considerably — probably  on  the  average  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  vary- 
ing materially  with  the  position  of  the  spinner  with  regard  to  stocks  of  the  raw  material. 
30s,  super  and  two-folds,  have  perhaps  been  the  staple  trades  of  the  year,  but  aft^r  all 
a  good  business,  comparatively,  has  been  done  in  other  sort«.  Luster  and  40s  for  Rus- 
sia were  dealt  in  extensively  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  mottle  yams  also 
commanded  a  fair  share  of  attention.  Mohair  yarns  were  purchased  extensively  in 
July  and  August,  and  a  respectable  .business  was  done  to  Russia,  in  2-32s  wefts,  gen- 
appes  in  different  counts,  and  dyed  carded  yams.  fStocks  abroad  are  <iot  considered  to 
be  heavy,  but  consumers  follow  our  present  advanced  rates  very  cautiously.  Export 
spinners  are  deeply  engaged  in  two-folds,  and  fairly  occupied  with  supers,  and  the  mar- 
ket, though  closing  quietly,  is  extremely  steady. 

Home  yarm. — In  this  department  we  liave  had  a  fair  demand,  varying  naturally  with 
the  course  of  business  throughout  the  year.  Luster  yams  have  been  greatly  in  favor, 
and  colored  wefts  have  also  had  an  extensive  run,  as  well  as  melange  yarns.  Towards 
the  commencement  of  the  year  a  pretty  good  consumption  existed  for  alpaca  yams,  but 
in  the  last  six  months  it  rapidly  fell  oil',  and  dwindled  down  to  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Mottles  have  only  met  with  a  limited  inquiry,  and  demi-luster  sorts  have  also  been 
somewhat  inactive.  Coburg  and  Botany  yams  have  been  very  much  neglected,  the 
consumption  for  this  description  being  gradually  narrowed  to  a  verj'  small  compass. 
One  feature  of  the  trade  has  been  the  extensive  demand  for  all  yarns  made  from  mohair, 
both  pure  and  mixe^l.  An  immense  weight  of  heavy  mohair  yarns  has  been  taken  for 
ladies'  mantle  cloths,  and  this  no  doubt  to  a  considerable  extent  accounts  for  the  laige 
increase  in  the  (quantity  of  mohair  sold  during  the  year.  Prices  have  of  course  varied 
in  all  descriptions  to  a  great  degree,  but  the  quotations  given  in  the  export  branch  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  tluctuations  in  value. 

China  gi*ass  imdoubte<lly  deserve  a  mention  as  not  only  having  established  a  place 
for  itself  among  our  spinning  materials,  but  also  as  bidding  fair  at  some  future  time  to 
be  an  exceedingly  important  element  in  our  Bradford  trade.  Great  improvements 
have  been  effected  in  the  machinery  both  for  spinning  and  combing,  and  we  have  been 
favored  with  the  inspection  of  the  result  of  experiments  which  have  been  made,  that 
infinitely  surpass  anything  which  has  yet  been  accomplished.  Undoubtedly  with  per- 
severance this  article  may  yet  render  important  service  to  the  trade  generally. 

Spinners  as  a  body  are  well  occupied — in  the  export  branch  the  heavy  operations  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  have  employed  the  frames  in  this  department  for  some 
little  time  to  come.  Home  spinners  are  not  so  deeply  engaged,  although  fair  contracts 
are  yet  in  hand,  but  some  complaints  are  made  as  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  particulars 
to  complete  old  contracts. 

The  piece  trade. — The  business  in  pieces  presents  no  very  interesting  features.  In 
the  home  branch,  taking  the  business  of  the  year,  transactions  have  not  been  lar^e  or 
remunerative.  A  fair  spring  trade  was  done,  in  which  fancy  goods  played  a  consider- 
able part.  Owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  season,  attributable  to  the  extremely 
hot  dry  weather,  stocks  were  well  cleared,  and  both  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
drapers  were  enabled  to  quit  goods  on  hand  with  mutual  advantage.  No  jobbing  took 
place,  and  the  business  done  in  the  early  jmrt  of  the  year  was  not  only  pretty  exten- 
sive, but  also  tolerably  remunerative  in  chanicter.  As  prices  ruled  very  low,  mer- 
chants were  tempted  to  buy  heavily,  and  manufacturers  therefore  were  furnished  with 
orders  which  kejit  thein  well  occupied  the  first  few  months.  Unfortunately,  liowever, 
the  activity  apparent  early  in  the  year  was  not  maintained.  The  business  done  for 
autumn  was  slow  and  dragging,  and  generally  far  from  profitable.  In  fancies  this  was 
to  some  extent  caused  by  the  want  of  fabrics  to  command  a  trade.  In  goods  lulapted 
for  the  fall  of  the  year  French  manufacturers  have  decidedly  taken  the  palm,  and  the 
competition  they  have  carried  on  against  our  own  productions  has  undoubtedly  shown 
their  superiority.  In  spring  fancies  they  appear  to  have  no  chance  agaidst  us,  either 
in  this  comitry  or  abroad,  but  in  autumn  fabiics  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  evidently 
our  French  finends  have  established  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  business  in  their  goods 
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to  the  exclunon  of  oor  nativo  manafactnree  adapted  for  winter  wear.  Transactions  in 
plain  goods  hibve  been  small— cobourgs  have  met  with  very  little  inquiry,  and  appar- 
fotly  this  once  favorite  cloth  is  now  gradnally  sinking  in  popularity.  Alpaca  lusters, 
too,  after  the  first  few  months  were  neglected,  and  the  business  done  in  that  article 
was  ou  the  whole  very  small.  Cloored  serges,  poplin  cloths,  cross-over  reps,  heavy  cords 
for  dyeing,  have  all  had  a  good  run,  the  fancy  goods  manufactured  being,  as  arule,veiy 
oniet  in  character  and  really  semi-plain.  One  notable  feature  exists  in  connection  with 
this  branch  of  the  trade,  and  that  is  the  very  great  weight  of  the  fabrics  produced. 
Owing  to  this,  manufacturers  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  their  orders 
roano,  as  not  only  were  they  unable  to  get  their  warps  dressed  rapidly  enough  to  sup- 
ply their  looms,  but  they  were  also  behindhand  with  the  weaving.  The  heat  was  so 
intense  that  many  employers  of  labor  found  a  s^fious  difficulty  in  the  defection  of 
their  hands,  and  this  caused  delays  in  the  delivery  of  goods,  and  ultimately  heavy  loss, 
as  in  many  instances  merchants  were  compelled  to  reject  and  cancel,  as  the  time  was 
too  far  gone  to  enable  them  to  sell  the  fabrics  ordered.  The  general  elections  in  No- 
vember tended  somewhat  to  hinder  business,  which,  as  the  year  closed,  gradually  dwin- 
dled to  a  very  narrow  compass.  Altogether  the  trade  in  the  latter  portion  of  1868  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory,  and  has  done  little  or  no  good  to  all  concerned. 

Ameriau — ^To  this  market,  perhaps,  taking  the  enormous  tariff  into  consideration,  a 
fiur  business  has  been  transacted.  lu  the  spring  there  was  a  satisfactory  trade,  and 
goods  sent  to  the  other  side  sold  at  a  profit.  Importers  acted  with  a  great  deal  of  cau- 
tion, and  felt  their  way  carefully,  trying  small  quantities  of  a  style  to  test  the  market, 
and  then  forwar4ing  orders  by  the  cable.  The  Atlantic  telegraph  has,  in  fact,  be^n  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  and  doubtless  has  tended  to  prevent  much  loss  and  disappointment,  as 
the  two  markets  being  now  practically  close  together,  buyers  can  control  their  operations 
with  great  facility,  and  order  or  countermand  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  The  o];»cration 
of  the  tariff  has  prevented  many  of  our  heavy  fabrics  from  being  taken  by  our  trans- 
atlantic customers,  and  their  own  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  compete  with  us  in 
Coboarg,  De  Lame,  and  Italian  cloths ;  in  fact,  in  most  goods  produced  from  soft  non- 
Instroas  wools,  so  that  in  the  articles  named  wo  have  been  unable  to  do  business,  and 
merchants  have  had  to  confine  theu*  attention  to  articles  manufactured  from  lustry 
bright  staples. 

A  good  trade  has  been  done  in  fancy  dresses,  glac(^s,  and  mohairs.  Alpacas  met  with 
moderate  favor;  lastings,  however,  have  had  a  very  largo  consumption,  and  in  them  a 
consiclerable  business  has  transpired. 

In  the  foreign  branch,  the  French  trade  occupies  a  prominent  position.  Tliat  market 
is  now  a  regular  absorber  of  certain  classes  of  ^oods,  and  now  that  our  merchants  and 
French  buyers  have  felt  their  way  and  ascertained  the  adaptability  of  our  fabrics  for 
consumption,  we  may  consider  our  French  neighbors  have  settled  down  as  permanent 
customers,  and  we  may  fairly  claim  to  understand  our  position  in  that  market.  For 
the  spring,  purchases  were  very  satisfactory.  The  competition  of  native  manufacturers 
ahnwMl  was  scarcely  felt,  and  it  was  evident  we  could  succeiisfully  enter  the  lists  against 
them  in  fancy  fabrics  suited  for  summer  wear ;  the  reverse  of  the  case,  however,  apply- 
ing to  the  trade  for  autumn  goo<ls.  On  the  whole  a  large  and  healthy  business  has 
been  done ;  this  branch  has  greatly  assisted  the  market,  and  altogether  proved  a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  outlets  for  goods.  The  trade  is  now  fairly  established,  and  is 
gnulually,  but  apparently  surely,  increasing.  Besides  spring  .fancies,  plain  Orleans 
glac^  and  mohairs  have  etgoyed  a  very  active  demand ;  alpacas,  however,  have  been 
dull  of  sale,  brighter  and  more  lustry  cloths  being  ap]>arently  at  present  preferred. 
The  goodness  of  the  wine  crop  in  France  has  enabled  the  country  population  to  be  bet- 
ter customers  for  articles  of  apparel,  and  consequently,  in  spite  of  the  pcritNlical  rumors 
of  war,  merchants  have  been  aule  to  do  a  good,  and,  it  is  to  be  honed,  profitable  trade. 
We  in  turn  are  customers  to  a  very  considerable  extent  to  the  Roulairo  manufacturers, 
as  alluded  to  in  our  remarks  on  the  home  trade ;  and  it  is  palpable  that  the  French 
treaty  has  led  to  a  reciprocity  of  business  which,  without  doubt,  is  of  great  benefit  to 
both  countries. 

The  German  markets  have  absorbed  a  fair  quantity  of  goo<ls.  Fancies  have  l)een 
chiefly  in  demand ;  glac^  mohairs,  and  figures  pi-ominejitly  so.  To  Austria,  however, 
the  business  doing  has  been  somewhat  small ;  apparently  the  stocks  on  hand  were  too 
heavy,  and  prevented  many  new  operations.  The  German  trade,  as  a  whole,  calls  for 
DO  s|>ecial  notice ;  the  demand  has  been  very  steady  and  pretty  satisfactory. 

To  Sfiain  nothing  of  moment  has  been  done ;  the  unsettled  stat«  of  the  country  and 
civil  war  has  of  course  interfered  with  the  consumption  of  goods  and  hindered  any 
operations  of  magnitude. 

Italy  has  been  perhaps  a  slightly  better  customer;  transactions  have  not  been  large; 
although  altogether  there  was  a  small  improvement,  particularly  towards  the  close  of 
the  year. 

To  South  America  we  have  had  a  poor  business.  On  the  east  coast  the  Paraguayan 
war  has  prevented  commercial  operations,  and  on  the  west  coast  they  have  not  been 
Tery  Iftrge,  acaroely  perhaps  up  to  an  average. 
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Japan  and  China. — ^The  trade  to  these  markets  has  not  been  satisfactory.  For  Japan 
there  was  a  fair  demand  for  heavy  goods  in  the  first  throe  or  four  months,  during  which 
time  prices  rapidly  advanced.  Heavy  losses,  however,  were  experienced  on  shipments 
of  China  figures  and  other  light  fabrics;  the  great  change  in  Japanese  costumes,  which 
are  rapidly  tutsimilating  to  European  fashions,  having  caused  stocks  of  various  descrip- 
tions of  goods  to  be  almost  unsalable,  and  disappointing  the  expectations  of  morchants 
who  had  provided,  as  they  had  hoped,  for  the  wants  of  the  market.  The  political  dis- 
turbances have  of  course  greatly  interfered  with  business,  but  on  the  whole  a  fair  trade 
has  been  done  in  heavy  goods. 

The  exports  of  worsted  ^oods  to  Japan  from  1st  January  to  23d  November,  1867,  wei-e 
91,664  pieces ;  to  Shanghai,  China,  2r>4,849  pieces. 

Corresponding  period  of  1868,  to  Japan,  45,125  piece*;  to  Shanghai,  China,  219,746 
pieces*. 

Blankets  have  hatl  a  large  nin  for  the  Japanese  array,  and  some  very  extensive  pur- 
chases in  them  were  made  from  this  market.  To  China  operations  have  only  been  on 
a  moderate  scale.  Importers  complain,  with  reason,  of  the  unremunerative  character 
of  tbe  returns.  The  business  done  in  figures  has  been  wretched.  Camlets  have  ex- 
perienced a  pretty  fair  demand,  but  other  articles  were  neglected. 

Prices  of  manufactured  goods  have,  in  sympatby  with  wool  and  yams,  varied  consider- 
ably during  the  year.  In  pieces  the  lowest  point  was  reached  in  January  and  the  highest 
about  May.  Orleans  during  this  period  advanced  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  Coburgs 
five  to  ten  per  cent.,  alpacas  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  lastings  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent.,  camlets  S  S  about  thirty  per  cent.  A  fall  then  took  place,  and  values  recede<l , 
recovering,  however,  slightly  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  leaving  closing  prices  in  Or- 
leans about  five  per  cent.,  Coburgs  three  to  four  per  cent.,  alpacas  five  to  ten  per  cent., 
lastings  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  camlets  fifteen  per  cent,  below  the  highest  level. 

Stocks  of  goods  in  the  market  are  generally  considered  to  be  rather  heavy ;  merchants 
are  also  fair  holders,  but  not  to  a  burdensome  extent.  In  yarns,  export,  houses  have 
still  a  mmlerate  quantity  to  sell,  but  consumers  abroad  are  supposed  to  be  lightlv  fur- 
nished. Business,  taking  all  departments  into  consideration,  has  only  been  moderat'e 
during  the  twelve  months  just  expired.  Many  were  sanguine  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
trade,  and  probably  all,  on  looking  back,  feel  disappoint^l  as  to  the  results  of  the  year. 
We  have  had  no  exciting  causes  to  disturb  commercial  matters.  Money  has  been  cheap, 
bread  has  fallen  to  a  reasonable  price,  both  wool  and  cotton  have  dropiKjd  to  a  com- 
paratively safe  level,  and  apparently  the  eastern  ditticulty  has  had  no  serious  eflfect  on 
the  market. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

We  regret  to  have  to  report  the  continued  depression  of  the  tra<le  of  this  district 
generally  throughout  the  year.  Although  there  have  been  instances  where  inaunfac- 
turers  have  kept  busy,  with  all  hands  employed,  these  have  been  of  such  excepticma-l 
occurrence  as  to  modify  only  verj'  slightly  the  aspect  of  uniform  depression  which  our 
local  industry  has  presented.  It  may  be  that  the  amount  of  busineas  transacted  has 
been  fully  equal  to  the  average  of  previous  years — and  this  has  prol>ably  been  the  case 
— but  with  the  rapid  progress  now  making  here  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
machinerj'  employed,  and  consequent  increase  of  producing  power,  it  becomes  clearly  evi- 
dent that  a  corresimnding  yearly  advance  in  the  trmle  of  the  district  is  deiiiande<l  by  the 
necessities  of  the  ctise,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  relative  <legree  of  prosperity.  To  stand 
still  under  these  circumstances  would  be  in  effect  t-o  go  back;  and  hence  it  results,  that 
from  a  year's  trade,  which  in  the  aggregate  does  not  perhaps  vary  materially  from  the 
average  of  recent  yeai*s,  we  have  to  re|)ort  a  state  of  things  unduly  depressed  aiid 
creneniUy  unsatisfactorj' — the  all-nec<58sary  element  of  progress  having  been  absent. 
WhiU^  also,  the  course  of  business  has  been  slow  and  dragging  throughout  the  year, 
the  feeling  ui)permost  with  most  people  seems  to  be,  that  unwonted  vigilance  and 
effort  have  been  required  t<»  attain  to  those  results  which  have  been  liccomplished. 

The  spring  trade  opened  quietly,  and  business  did  not  improve  much  as  the  year  ad- 
vanced, although  the  fine  dry  and  warm  summer  weather  enabled  manufacturers  of  the 
better  class  of  spring  goods  to  clear  out  their  stocks  more  easily  than  usual.  Winter 
goods  were,  however,  ordered,  but  sparingly,  and  stocks  of  regular  market  goods  of  all 
kinds  moved  off"  very  slowly ;  the  flatness  culminating  in  the  months  preceding  and 
during  the  general  election,  when  business  was  brought  almost  to  a  standstill.  The 
wet  stormy  weather  also  operated  very  unfavorably — travelers  from  the  larger  home- 
trade  houses  being  in  many  cases  recalled,  and  the  wholesale  trade  supplied  from  this 
district  assumed  an  appearance  of  dullness  and  depression  from  which  it  has  never  yet 
revived,  and  which  8e4»iiis  almost  unaccountable,  after  the  successful  harvest  with  which 
we  were  favored  in  the  autumn. 

Manufacturers  have  experienced  unusual  difficulty  throughout  the  year  in  realizing 
anything  like  remunerative  profits  upon  their  goods,  as  the  unsettled  state  of  the  wotd 
market  has  had  the  effect  of  x)lacing  them  most  unfavorably  with  stocks  of  goods  on 
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Juuid.  The  considerable  dccliDe  in  the  price  of  low  and  ill-conditioned  wools — at  the 
Aof^nut  tulles  more  especially,  when  large  quantitieH  of  very  inferior  wools  could  ncareely 
oommaud  the  oost  or  production  at  the  ^ort  of  Hhipnient' — haH  affected  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent the  valne  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  even  when  made  from  bett^T  class  wools,  the  prices 
of  which  had  not  been  reduced  to  anythinc;  like  the  same  extent.  This  stat-e  of  tbings 
has  tended  to  reduce  manufacturers'  prohts  to  a  minimum,  while  the  slowness  of  de- 
mand, more  especially  through  the  closing  months  of  the  year,  has  led  to  extensive 
sales  of  job  lots  at  prices  involving  serious  loss,  llie  same  cause  also,  to  which  W(^ 
drew  attention  last  year  as  having  aided  to  bring  about  a  similar  state  of  things,  has 
been  this  year  again  in  operation.  The  Scotch  manufacturers  have  actually  deluged 
the  niarke'ts  with  job  lots  of  tweeds  of  all  kinds  at  prices  unprecedentedly  low.  This 
continuance  of  a  state  of  things  we  had  supposed  to  be  but  temjwrary  would  seem  to 
rontlrm  the  conclusion  that  the  demand  for  Scotch  tweeds  in  the  home  trade  has  for  the 
present  received  a  check,  and  the  finer  goods  hitherto  made  by  the  Scotch  manufacturers 
ire  f^einc  now  moi*e  and  more  superseded  by  the  better  mille<l  go<Ml8  produced  in  the 
west  of  England.  The  Scotch  themselves  have,  however,  improved  of  late  in  the  im- 
portant matter  of  milling. 

The  depression  of  the  shipping  trade  generally,  and  more  especially  of  our  formerly 
flourishing  American  trade,  consc<iuent  upon  the  prohibitory  nature  of  their  tariff,  has 
also  added  considerably  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  our  manufacturers,  who  (unlike 
those  iu  the  west  of  England,  who  concern  themselves  almost  exclusively  with  the  home 
demand)  aim  at  the  supply  of  other  countries. than  our  own,  and,  indeed,  have  now,  by 
force  of  habit,  as  it  were,  come  to  look  upon  a  large  foreign  trade  as  a  necessity  of  our 
commercial  well-being. 

The  yam-spinning  trade  in  this  dfstrict  has  suffered  severely  during  the  year,  chiefly 
eauMMl  by  the  heavy  stocks  hanging  over  the  market  from  the  previous  season.  These 
it4icks  have  now,  however,  Iwen  cleared  off,  and  we  are  gla<l  to  be  able  to  report  a  decided 
im{n^>vement  of  late  in  the  prospects  for  next  season.  Very  considerable  orders  have  been 
already  taken  by  our  chief  spinners,  which  are  likely  to  keep  them  employed  for  several 
months  to  come.  Although  the  prospects  now  are^  therefore,  very  much  better  than 
they  were  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  vear,  it  must  l)e  addM  that  business  in 
this  department  is  now  being  transacte<l  at  prices  barely  remunersitive  when  compared 
with  the  lowest  prices  formerly  obtained.  There  is  also  a  steady  increase  in  the  man-  jj^ 
ufa<*ture  of  flannels  (a  branch  of  trade  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  year's  report  as 
having  then  been  recently  intnxluced  into  the  district,)  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
department  of  our  local  industry  will  continue  to  be  still  further  developed,  as  a 
climate  such  as  ours  must  always  render  the  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  extensive, 
steady,  and  ))ermanent. 

The  demand  for  imions  ftnd  low  woolen  fabrics  under  2$,  has  continued  throughout 
the  year  very  slow  and  dragging,  and  stocks  on  hand  are  next  to  unsalable.  The 
ready-made  clothiers,  who  formerly  consumed  most  of  these  goods,  have  now  to  a  great 
extent  substituted  a  better-class  article ;  and  the  foreign  markets,  which  also  took  large 
quantities,  l)eing  now  generally  closed  against  them,  tnere  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
pfos{ieet  of  revival  in  this  department.  • 

At  the  l»eginning  of  the  year  the  styles  most  in  favor  wcrt»  chiefly  small,  neat  stripes 
au4l  mixture  twists  for  the  spring  trade.  Several  manufacturers,  however,  made  the 
atti'mpt  to  introduce  diagonals  in  better-class  goods  by  way  of  variety,  and  met  with 
a  limiteil  success  in  the  I^ondon  west-end  trade.  For  the  winter  season,  diagonals 
fpaineil  gronnd  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  eventually  established  themselves)  as  the 
prevailing  style.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  for  several  years  back,  and  whatever 
may  have  for  the  time  being  Imppened  to  be  the  style  most  in  favor,  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  small  and  neat  mixture  twists,  tweeds,  stript^s,  and 
whipcords;  and  this  growing  preference  for  quiet  patterns  may  be  accounted  for,  no 
donnt,  by  their  being  well  adapted  for  whole  suits  instead  of  being  suitable  only  f(»r 
troaserings.  Qorders  still  keep  m  favor  for  the  latter,  the  usual  width  l)eing  from  one  and 
a  quarter  to  one %nd  a  half  inch.  "  Solid  "  or  slightly  subdued  mixture  borders  are 
decidedly  jireferred  to  the  fancy  ones  of  all  kinds.  The  desire  for  quieter  colorings  also 
•till  continues  for  every  description  of  fancy  gowls. 

There  has  been  of  late  years,  and  especially  during  the  last  one,  a  steady  increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  fancy  coatings  of  a  good  quality,  in  silk,  woolen,  and  worsted  mate- 
rial, and  in  a  ^^reat  variety  of  make.  We  note  the'  progress  of  this  branch  of  trade  in 
this  district  with  much  satisfaction,  more  esi>ccially  as  the  general  demand  for  them 
has  of  late  years  gone  on  steadily  increasing. 

In  respect  of  styles  and  colorings  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  public  taste  in  this 
district  nas  been  of  late  much  more  developwl  than  formerly,  but  we  would  again  urge 
with  increased  earnestness  the  necessity  ot  an  improved  art  education  being  given  to 
our  workmen.  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  our  chambers  of  conniierce  in  these  mannfac- 
tnrinff  districts  to  urge  that  ample  provisicm  may  be  made  in  any  education  bill  which 
nay  be  broaght  forward,  for  the  technical  as  well  as  general  instruction  of  our 
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indubtrial  population,  and  an  instruction  having;  special  application  to  those  branches 
of  industry  in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  This  is  without  doubt  a  subject  of  vital 
Importance,  if  our  position  as  a  g[reat  manufilbturing  community  interested  in  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  other  countries  is  to  be  maintaiued,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  com- 
petitors oiijo^in^  various  advantages  over  us — not  least  of  which  has  been  the  applica-  • 
tion  of  an  inteUigent  system  of  general  and  art  education  to  their  industrial  classes  for 
years  back. 

The  competition  in  the  tweed  trade  is  very  severe  now,  in  consequence  of  so  many  makers 
having  recently  gone  into  it.  The  t^ndeucy  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  better  goods,  lewer 
and  fewer  of  the  lower  kind  being  required,  while  Cheviots  and  all  other  rough  loose 
makes  arc  decidedly  at  a  discount.  The  demand  for  Victorias,  satarras,  and  other 
descriptions  of  plain  goods  in  ^^  faced''  finish,  which  used  formerly  to  sell  in  large  quan- 
tities, has  for  several  years  back  been  a  steadily  decreasing  one  in  this  market,  and  this 
has  been  more  especially  the  case  during  the  year  just  closed.  For  "  dry "  finished 
twists,  diagonals,  stripes,  and  other  regular  market  goods  at  prices  varying  from  3«.  to 
4«.  per  yard,  there  has  been  a  fair  demand  throughout  the  year.  Large  quantities  of 
black  doeskins  have  been  made  as  usual,  at  all  x)rices,  and  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  also  in  their  texture  and  durability,  which  must  tell  favorably  upon  the 
future  of  this  important  branch  of  our  manufacturing  industry.  Prices  of  plam  goods 
of  all  kinds  have  followed  the  reductions  in  the  price  of  wools  through  the  year,  and 
have  often  gone  below  such  reductions  considerably  when  larger  sales  could  be  induced 
in  this  way. 

The  returns  of  most  of  the  houses  here  engaged  in  the  country  trade  have  fallen  this 
year  below  the  average  of  recent  ones,  there  having  been  a  very  noticeable  dispositibn 
on  the  part  of  country  customers  to  limit  their  orders  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
usual.  In  addition  to  this  a  number  of  manufacturers,  finding  unusual  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  their  goods  through  the  ordinary  channels,  have  sent  out  travelers  this  year 
among  the  larger  country  (Papers,  thus  coming  into  competition  with  the  merchants  to 
a  mucti  greater  extent  than  is  customary  in  seasons  of  prosperous  trade. 

The  cold  weather  at  the  begiuniu|^  o^  November  gave  a  fair  start  to  the  overcoating 
trade,  but  as  the  weather  became  mdder  again  this  soon  fell  away,  and  a  continuation 
of  wet  and  wann  weather  to  the  close  of  the  year  has  effectually  prevented  any  con- 
siderable number  of  '^  repeat ''  orders  for  these  goods.  Considerable  quantities  of  indigo 
blue  elysians  in  the  smaller  naps  have  again  been  selling  up  to9«.  per  yard,  but  for  other 
descriptions  of  witneys  and  naps,  prices  have  ranged  considerably  lower,  rarely  indeed 
exceeding  7«.  6d.  per  yard.  There  have  been  rather  more  olive  and  brown  beavers  sold 
this  season  than  last  at  from  Is.  to  98.  per  yard.  Large  quantities  of  Moscow  beavers, 
resembling  pilots,  have  been  manufactured  in  this  district.  These  have  been  princi- 
mlly  blues  at  £h>m  Ga,  Gd.  to  10«.  6d.  per  yard.  Very  few  meltons  for  overcoatings  have 
been  sold,  this  make  having  been  almost  an  entire  failure  here.  Plain  colors  have  been 
decidedly  preferred  this  season  to  mixtures  for  overcoatings  of  all  kinds,  while  the  nap, 
or  elysian  finish,  has  to  a  great  extent  superceded  the  witney.  A  few  dyed  najis,  in 
various  colors,  up  to  60.  per  yard,  have  been  selling,  but  grays  at  and  about  the  same 

Srice,  and  of  which  large  quantities  were  formerly  sold,  have  been  in  very  limited 
emand.  A  considerable  number  of  small  failures  have  occurred  among  country  cus- 
tomers through  the  year,  and  altogether  we  cannot  report  so  favorably  as  usual  of  this 
department  of  our  local  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  mixture  trouserings  has  not  proceeded  very  satisfivctorily 
during  the  year,  there  being  a  decided  feeling  against  these  goods  in  quarters  where 
fonuerly  large  quantities  were  sold.  In  Canada  is  this  more  especially  the  case,  while 
the  home  trade  demand  is  also  declining  considerably.    Various  kinds  of  "  snowflake  " 

?attenis  had  a  limited  run  in  the  spring,  but  such  goods  are  now  very  difficult  to  sell, 
his  objection  to  the  twisting  of  silk  with  woolen  fabrics  does  not  seem  to  apply,  how- 
ever, to  coatings  so  much  as  to  trouserings,  there  having  been  for  years  back  a  steady 
and  apparently  permanent  demand  for  those  better-class  silk  mixtiire  coatings,  which 
are  among  the  best  and  most  cre<litable  goods  manufactured  in  tlrts  district.  It  is 
doubtless  the  large  quantities  of  inferior  goods,  macle  in  imit>ation  of  the  former,  which 
have  tended  to  bring  about  the  feeling  of  distrust  in  which  all  silk  mixture  goods, 
except  the  highest  class,  are  now  so  generally  held. 

The  trade  with  Ireland  has  been  for  several  years  in  a  very  depressed  state,  having 
been  unfavorably  afiected  by  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  and  by  the  uncertainty  and 
uneasiness  arising  from  the  Fenian  agitation.  No  perceptible  improvement  has  taken 
place  during  the  year  just  closed,  but  an  exceedingly  good  harvest  having  greatly  im- 
proved the  position  of  the  agricultural  interest,  which  is  in  Ireland  of  )>araiuount 
miportance,  together  with  the  tranquillizing  effect  already  produced  by  a  general  feel- 
ing that  an  era  of  just  legislation,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  is  now  near  at  hand, 
are  combining  to  render  the  prospects  for  the  spring  trade  much  more  encouraging  than 
has  been  the  case  for  a  number  01  years  back. 
Trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.    The  only  goods  which 
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can  DOW  be  sent  from  this  district  are  a  few  of  the  very  finest  goods  in  small  assort- 
menta — anything  that  is  new  in  pattern,  style,  or  color.  Orders  are  exceedingly  small, 
being  made  up  generally  of  single  pieces  to  a  style,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  liusiness 
iB  in  eotisequence  very  limited — the  export  of  goods  of  all  kimU  fn>m  this  district  to  the 
United  States,  daring  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  falling  rather  short  of 
£180,000  in  declared  value.  The  low  and  medium-priced  woolens  are  now  entirely  out 
of  the  question 'SO  far  as  export  to*  the  States  is  conceme<l;  the  duty,  which  in  most 
rasee  amounts  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  goods,  being  almost  equivalent  to  absolute 
prohibition.  Immense  quantities  of  Dewsbury  heavy  goods  in  woolens  and  blankets 
were  formerly  shipped  to  the  States  through  merchants  here ;  the  annual  exports  of 
blankets  alone  having  reached  fifteen  thousand  bales  of  one  hundred  pairs  each  previous 
to  the  last  increase  of  tariff  in  1866.  By  the  heavy  duty,  amoimting  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent.,  then  placed  upon  them,  this  trade  was  entirely  annihilated.  Neither 
does  there  yet  seem  to  be  any  disposition  to  return  to  sounder  Views  upon  fiscal  ([ues- 
tions,  which  must  at  once  compel  a  reduction  of  this  unique  and  barbarous  tarilf;  the 
Americans  apparently  thinking  it  necessary  to  their  advancement  to  foster  their  own 
manufactures,  and  to  keep  out  foreign  goods  at  whatever  cost  to  themselves.  The  feel- 
ing against  England  is  also  still  strong,  arising  out  of  our  supposed  partisansliip  during 
the  late  war,  and  a  general  impression  prevails  that  to  admit  English  goods  would  be 
to  confer  upon  us  a  one-sided  ravor.  Tlie  American  manufacturers  lose  no  opportunity 
of  advancing  these  views,  and  have  formed  themselves  into  a  powerful  organization  for 
the  pro)>agation  of  protectionist  doctrines,  annually  subscribing  large  sums  of  money 
to  influence  public  opinion  and  the  action  of  Congress  whenever  questions  aficcting 
their  interests  present  themselves  for  consideration.  Although  several  of  their  public 
men  have  declared  in  favor  of  free  trade,  a  large  majority  of  the  house  of  Congress  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  continued  protection,  a  wish  l>eiug  frequently  expressed  still 
farther  to  increase  the  duties.  Political  feeling  is  considerably  better  now,  confidence 
being  very  generally  felt  in  the  stability,  firmness,  and  fairness  of  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent, who,  although  not  a  decided  politician,  is  a  thorough  American,  and  i)eople  feel 
tbemnelves  safe  in  his  hands,  since  it  is  not  thought  likely  that  he  will  attempt  to 
thwart  the  will  of  Congress.  Last  season's  crop  of  cotton  in  the  southern  State's, 
although  moderately  large,  had  to  be  sold  out  immediately  at  the  very  low  prices  then 
mling,  owing  to  the  ne<3y  position  of  the  planters.  The  price  afterwards  a<lvanced 
considerably,  but  for  the  foregoing  reason  the  benefit  was  reaped  by  second  and  third 
parties,  the  original  growers  being  scarcely  paid  the  cost  of  cultivation.  This  year  the 
eotton  crop  bids  fair  to  amount  to  two  million  seven  huiulred  and  fiflby  thousand  bales, 
and  is  likely  to  command  a  good  price ;  so  that  the  position  of  the  people  in  the  South 
will  be  very  much  improved.  The  government  is  also  manifesting  a  disposition  to  be 
more  conciliatory  towards  them,  and  the  progress  of  reconstruction  has  been  more  niani- 
fwrt,  giving  grounds  for  hope  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  South  will  shortly  be  replaced 
by  a  return  of  some  measure  of  former  prosperity.  We  append  the  declared  value  of 
invoices  verified  at  the  American  consular  agency  at  Huddersfield  during  the  nine 
months  ending  September  30 : 


£   «.  d. 

1867 199,753  0  9^ 

1868 179,927  2  lOi 


£       8.   d. 

1864 • 388,885  12  4 

lHa-> 272,134  13  7i 

1866 494,918  11  1 

This  table  shows  clearly  the  restrictive  influence  of  the  successive  advances  in  the 
United  States  tariff  as  aftecting  the  tnuie  of  this  district. 

The  exiiort-ations  to  Canada  were  very  small  in  the  spring,  and  great  caution  was 
ezhibitc<l  by  the  Cana<lian  buyers,  so  that  stocks  in  the  hands  of  importers  there  are  not 
nearly  so  large  as  they  were  about  two  years  ago.  If  due  caution  be  exercised  there  is 
no  reason  why  business  there  should  not  now  continue  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  as 
the  Canadians  ^«wre  last  season  favored  with  an  abundant  harvest,  which  realized  good 
pric<M.  Their  own  manufacturers  have  largely  extended  their  operations,  however, 
through  the  year,  and,  aided  by  the  premium  of  about  fifty  i>er  cent.,  which  their  ])ro- 
tective  tariff  and  other  charges  placed  upon  their  manufactures,  they  have  aluiost  suc- 
eeeded  in  driving  English  blankets  and  many  classes  of  tweeds  out  of  the  market.  Their 
buyers  have  refrained  from  purchasing  the  low  class  of  goods  they  previously  did,  and 
have  been  shipping  mostly  the  best  class  of  fancy  goods  made  in  this  district.  Silk  inix- 
tnres  in  trouserings  have  been  decidedly  declining  in  favor  with  them.  Tliroughout 
the  year  there  have  been  continuous  failures  in  Canada,  from  which  this  town  has  suf- 
iere«l  severely.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  credit  has  been  very  recklessly  given  in 
Canada  by  Huddersfield  houses  fotmerly,  and  the  plan  generally  adopted  of  delivering 
a  second  season's  goods  before  the  first  delivery  was  paid  for  has  resulted  very  disas- 
troudy  in  some  cases.  In  view  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  colonial  manufactures  and 
the  protection  afforded  them  by  their  tariff,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  trade 
of  this  district  with  Canada  can  again  assume  its  former  proportions. 
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As  anticipated  in  oiir  last  report*  the  Australian  trade  opened  very  quietly  in  the 
spring.  There  were  no  failures  of  any  consequence,  however ;  the  business  done  was 
sountf  and  legitimate,  and,  as  the  winter  season  ai)proached,  a  decidedly  better  feeling 
prevailed,  resnlting  in  considerably  increased  shipments  of  goods  by  comparison  with 
recent  corresponding  seasons.  Warned  by  former  experience,  however,  merchants  are 
operating  with  great  caution,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  present  danger  of  the  demand 
assuming  other  than  legitimate  proportions,  or  of  the  colonial  markets  becoming  glut- 
te^l  in  consequence,  as  lormerly.  Shipments  of  goods  have  comprised  the  usual  varied 
assortment,  consisting  of  all  descriptions  of  goods  made  in  this  district,  a  decided  pref- 
erence being  given,  however,  to  goods  of  undoubted  durability.  Low-priced  goods  of 
all  kinds  are  now  entirely  out  of  favor.  Prospects  for  this  branch  of  trade  for  the  spring 
are  decidedly  better  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

The  uneasy  feeling  as  to  political  affairs,  wliich  has  continued  over  a  great  ])art  of  the 
year,  has  restricted  business  all  over  the  continent  very  considerably.  The  long  drought 
during  the  summer  caused  a  great  demand  for  supplementary  parcels  of  summer  goods ; 
but  this,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  could  not  be  fully  met. 

The  winter  demand  has  been  far  healthier  and  more  vigorous  than  was  anticipated 
in  the  early  part,  of  the  year,  being  caused,  doubtless,  by  the  clearing  out  of  stocks  of 
lijjht  goods  of  all  kinds,  which  disposed  dealers  to  supply  themselves  more  freely  with 
winter  goods  than  usual.  Since  June  last  the  demand  for  water-proof  tweeils,  orange 
warps  more  esi)ecially,  has  been  so  large  as  t-o  be  altogether  uni)rece<lented,  and  manu- 
facturers have  been  totally  unable  to  keep  pace  with  it.  Plush  and  sealskin  mantle 
cloths  of  the  finer  descriptions,  manufactured  in  the  Huddersfield  district,  have  also 
been  in  gowl  demand.  Fancy  tweeds  of  all  kinds  have  sold  more  freely,  too,  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  year.  Since  the  reduction  of  the  Austrian  tarift*,  in  1866,  the 
markets  there  have  been  quite  overwhelmed  with  English  gomls  of  all  kinds,  and  great 
depression  of  prices  has  followed,  as  usual,  upon  the  ghitting  of  a  newly-oi)ened  market 
with  heavy  and  useless  stocks.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  during  the  year  for 
worsted  fancy  vestings,  both  for  the  continent  as  well  as  for  India.  The  trade  with 
France  and  Germany  has  been  considerably  restricted  by  the  uneasy  political  fe-ellng 
l>efore  referred  to.  A  limited  business  is  done  here  with  Spain,  and  this  was  not  inter- 
fered with  perceptibly  by  the  revolution  there,  although  the  prolongetl  state  of  sus- 
pense which  htis  supervened  is  beginning  to  introduce  a  degree  of  hesitation  and 
distrust  in  commercial  affairs.  The  continental  trade  of  the  year,  therefore,  has,  not- 
*  withstanding  the  improved  state  of  business  during  its  closing  months,  fallen  decidedly 
below  the  average  of  former  years,  and  the  demand  for  spring  goods  for  the  coming 
year  has  been,  so/ar,  unusually  light. 

Prices  of  wools  were  well  iiuiintained  up  to  the  close  of  the  June  sales,  but  when  the 
August-Sept^'niber  series  commenced,  it  became  clearly  evident  that  with  the  very  de- 
pressed state  of  trjHle,  and  largely  increased  importations,  the  production  had  gained 
upon  consumption,  and  a  considerable  <lecline  in  prices  necessarily  followed.  This 
reduction  may  be  stated  at  something  like  iW.  to  3rf.  per  pound  upim  the  May -June 
rates,  being  most  marked  upon  faulty  Sydney  wools,  ol  which  unusually  large  <iiiauti- 
ties  were  offered  for  sale.  Many  manufacturers  were  tcmjited  by  the  low  rati's  at  which 
these  faulty  wools  were  sold  to  try  them,  the  result  being  that  in  the  November-Decem- 
l)er  sales  that  class  of  wool  was  in  better  demand,  as  other  i)arties  were  also  inclined  to 
experimentalize  with  it,  and  it  realized,  in  consequence,  l^d,  to  2d.  per  pound  over  the 
previous  sales.  Of  late,  while  the  Port  Philip  wools  have  maintained  their  high  char- 
acter, the  Sydney  wo(ds  have  been  very  d(;fective  in  condition,  and  have  also  been 
troubled  very  generally  with  a  kind  of  seed,  called  the  carrot  seed,  which  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate,  and  which  can  only  be  cleaned  out  by  new  and  specially  adapted 
machinery.  The  Queensland  people  have  extended  their  stations  so  far  to  the  north- 
ward, planting  them  so  widely  apart,  that  they  must  now  either  improve  the  breed  of 
their  sheep  and  diminish  the  cost  of  transport.,  or  the  cost  of  production  will  spee<lily 
exceed  the  value  of  their  produce.  The  a^lvance  on  the  price  of  wools  at  the  November- 
December  sales  ruled  at  something  like  2d.  per  pound  over  those  of  the  August-September 
series,  and  this  advance  was  alnmt  equally  distributed  overall  descriptions.  It  was  gener- 
ally remarked,  also,  that  the  demand  was  a  fairly  legitimate  one,  to  meet  aetual  require- 
mcnit  only,  there  having  been  an  entire  and  noticeable  absence  of  speculation.  From  first 
to  last  the  spirit  never  ilagge<l ;  the  forei<^n  buyers — although  heavy  purchasers  at  the  pre- 
vious sale^,  and  the  depressed  state  ot  trade  in  France  notwithstanding — took  50,000 
bales  out  of  the  120,000  offered,  while  the  genuine  nature  of  the  demand  for  the  home 
tra<le  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  spirited  competition  for  all  descriptions.  There 
was  an  absolute  clearance  at  these  sales  of  old  stocks,  some  of  which  ha<l  been  on  hand 
for  years,  so  that  the  trade  for  the  new  year  will  be  entirely  dependent  upon  fresh 
arrivals. 
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The  following  comparison  of  the  total  number  of  bales  sold  at  each  of  the  London 
saleH  during  the  last  and  two  previous  years  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  rapid  pro- 
gnrw  made  in  that  period  in  the  importation  of  our  colonial  wools : 


8ales. 


March 

May -Jniie 

Anirvjit-J^pteinber 

Norember-Dv^ember  . . 

Totidn  fold 


1866. 


86,090 
ir)H,9e7 
130,841 

80,049 


464, 907 


1867. 


118,745 
iei>,079 
143,  024 
109.5S7 


553,375 


1868. 


122.921 
208.666 
193,205 
12t»,533 


634, 625 


There  has  l>een  a.considerable  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  South  American  wools 
thi8  year,  aa,  owin^  to  the  low  prices  prevailing  at  the  latter  end  of  last  year  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  it  did  not  pay  the  merchants  to  impoi*t  them.  There  is  now,  how- 
ever, a  better  feeling  in  the  market,  and,  with  a  revival  of  confidence,  the  merchants 
are  l<M>king  for  better  prices.  Of  recent  arrivals,  some  have  been  readily  purchased, 
while  others  ani  being  held  over  for  the  new  year. 

Consi«leriug  the  prolonged  depression  of  tra<le  here  and  the  severe  strain  placed  upon 
the  manufacturers  of  this  district  in  conseqiieuce,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  have  to  not« 
the  continual  absence  of  failures  among  them  to  any  great  amount,  thus  leaving  room 
for  fair  inference  that  business  has  been  in  recent  years  transacted  upon  a  sound  and 
legitimate  basis.  Each  year's  experience,  however,  renders  it  more  clearly  evident  that 
tlie  rapid  progress  making  by  foreign  competitors  can  only  be  successfully  met  by  kee])- 
ing  well  to  the  front,  at  whatever  temporary  cost  or  inconvenience,  in  securing  the  best 
poeiHible  machinery.  The  dilatoriness  once  dis])layed  by  our  inanufactun^rs  in  this 
re»«i>ect,  at  a  time  when  it  was  nuich  too  easily  taken  for  granted  that  our  long  career 
of  success  had  places!  all  foreign  competition  hopelessly  in  tlu;  rear,  is  now,  we  are  glad 
f<i  think,  giving  place  to  an  enterprising  spirit  of  emulation  and  stiiviiig  after  improve- 
ment. It  is  also  remarked  with  what  avidity  all  new  improvements  in  machinery  are 
welcomed  on  the  continent,  and  how  cheerfully  the  costs  of  introducing  them  are  paid. 
4)f  the  necessity,  also,  of  a  better  art  and  general  education  being  given  to  our  working 
men  we  have  already  si>oken,  and  the  subject  is  one  too  imi>ortaut  in  this  connection 
to  1>e  lost  sight  of  in  these  days  of  un])aralleled  competition. 

The  pn>spects  of  the  trade  of  this  district  for  the  ccmiing  spring  are  generally  thought 
to  \ye  more  favorable  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  two  yeai*s.    The  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  price  of  wools  at  the  recent  sales,  together  with  coincident  advances  in 
the  rate  of  discount,  are  calculated  to  give  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  stability ;  while 
our  customers,  having  bought  for  a  long  time  with  excessive  care,  are  not,  in  conse- 
quence, so  heavily  stocked  as  is  usual  at  this  season.     It  is  certain,  also,  that  goods  of 
ftU  kimls  manufactured  in  this  district,  wliile  never  cheaper  than  at  present,  have, 
during  recent  years,  been  steadily  improving,  in  respect  eijually  of  style,  coloring,  and 
durability.     By  a  wmrse  of  steady  perseverance  in  the  saun?  direction,  and  by  an  intel- 
ligent a4iaptation  of  the  productions  of  this  district  to  the  reijuirements  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  varied  wants  of  the  foreign  ])opulations — starting,  too, 
from  onr  present  vantage  ground — it  does  not  seem  very  hazardous  to  predict  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  Huddersheld  woolen  manufacture  is  well  assured  in  the  future. 


HALIFAX. 

Though  the  year  just  close^l  has  not  exhibited  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  and  in 
the  valiie  of  the  raw  material  which  marked  the  last  year,  it  has  been  one  of  only  lim- 
it«i  proe{)erity.  Some  branches  of  trade  have  been  depressed  throughout,  and  others 
liave  only  latt^erly  been  revived,  and  present  a  brighter  prospect  in  the  coming  year. 
Commercial  Vrredit,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  been  maintained,  no  failure  of  any  magni- 
tude having  occurred  in  this  district  during  the  year.  The  general  trmle  of  Halifax  is 
BQch  steadier  than  in  some  of  the  surrounding  towns,  it  having  a  sheet  anchor  in  the 
variety  of  imiiortant  trades  carried  on,  including  wool,  worsted,  woolen,  cotton,  car- 
pets, silky  iron,  &c.  Seldom  are  all  the^e  important  branches  depressed  at  the  same 
time. 

WooL — Prices  upon  the  whole  have  been  steady  and  a  fair  business  has  been  done, 
especially  daring  tne  last  few  months.  Hog  matchings,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  fetched  19^.  per  pound,  in  April,  20rf.,  end  of  May,  21d.,  now  stand  at  about  21d. 
per  pound.  Blue  wether  matchings  have  fluctuated  a  little.  In  January  they  sold  at 
i^d,  per  pound,  July,  19d.,  August,  V^d.,  and  they  are  now  selling  at  IS^d.  Somerset 
fleeces,  which  sold  in  July  at  l^d.J  are  to-<lay  worth  l&Jd.  Good  wools  generally  have 
maintained  their  value  wcU,  and  the  close  of  the  year  finds  tlAm  stifl'  in  price.    Short 
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wools  have  been  rather  tardy  of  sale  during  most  of  the  year,  Super  brokee  hare  been 
most  in  request,  and  prices  steady.  In  January  I4d.  per  pound  was  realized,  and  they 
command  about  the  same  price  now.  Good  common  broKes  opened  the  year  at  about 
9d,  per  pound,  receded  a  little,  but  in  August  got  up  to  lOd.,  and  at  present  are  selling 
again  at  9d, 

Yams. — Spinners  have  been  pretty  well  employed  during  the  year;  the  first  half, 
however,  was  much  quieter  than  the  latt<*r  half.  During  the  last  few  months  a  con- 
siderable improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  yarn  trade,  both  for  export,  and  for  home 
consumption.  Two-fold  yarns  have  particularly  engaged  attention,  and  also  yams  for 
heavy  goods,  as  camlets  and  lastings.  Spinners  are  now  well  employed  to  order,  and 
the  prospect  for  the  new  year  is  better  than  that  at  any  time  during  the  year  just 
closed.  In  the  course  of  the  early  months  of  last  year  prie^is  were  comparatively  unr©- 
munerative,  but  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  this  respect  since. 

Pieces. — A  moderate  trade  has  been  going  in  manufactured  goods  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  particularly  in  dress  pieces  and  fancy  light  fabrics.  In  damasks  and  fur- 
nishing goods  generally  the  trade  has  been  flat  throughout  the  year;  indeed,  it  appears 
not  to  have  recovered  the  commercial  panic  of  two  years  ago.  With  America,  in  all 
classes  of  fancy  goods,  little  or  nothing  has  been  doing,  the  nigh  tariff  and  the  unset- 
tled state  of  the  country,  caused  by  the  elections,  having  exercised  detrimental  influ- 
ences. It  is  hoped,  however,  that  with  the  coming  year  a  re\'ival  of  the  American 
trade  will  be  seen.  A  steady  trade  has  been  done  with  Germany  and  France ;  tlie  lat- 
ter, however,  is  fast  becoming  a  competitor  with  England  in  light  fancy  goods,  and  the 
trade  is  to  some  extent  faUiug  off.  In  goods  for  the  East  the  market  has  fluctuated 
considerably. 

Carpets. — This  important  branch  of  tra<le  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  good,  the  estab- 
lishments working  full  time.  The  trade,  however,  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  some 
months  past,  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  state  than  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  year, 
during  which  large  stocks  had  been  accumulating.  A  fair  business  is  doing  l)oth  for 
the  home  and  foreign  markets.  An  active  business  is  kept  up  with  America,  the  tariff 
imi>osed  by  that  country  on  carpets  not  being  so  burdensome,  in  comparison  with  their 
value,  as  upon  some  other  classes  of  goods. 

JVoolen. — The  woolen  trade  has  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  during  most  of  the 
year.  Particularly  has  this  been  the  case  in  the  low  woolen  branches,  which  are  those 
most  generally  pursued  in  this  district.  Throughout  the  year  there  has  been  an  ap}M^ 
rent  want  of  confidence,  which  has  kept  the  markefuncertain.  For  the  time  of  the 
year,  the  stocks  of  blanket's  are  heavy.  Manufiicturers,  in  order  to  keep  machinery 
ruiiuing,  earlier  than  usual  turned  to  this  part  of  trade,  hoping  to  clear  out  stocks  in 
winter.  This  course  has  ended  in  disappointment,  for  the  demand  has  fallen  below  the 
average  of  years,  and  consequently  stocks  are  large. 

Cotton. — This  branch  of  industry  is  also  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  state ;  still 
all  the  mills,  or  nearly  so,  are  working  full  time,  and  have  been  doing  so  during  the 
year.  Spinning  and  doubling  of  cotton  are  much  more  extensively  followed  in  the  par- 
ish of  Halifax  tnan  weaving.  The  countiii  made  extend  from  40s  to  90s,  and  arc  for  the 
Manchester  and  Bradford  markets.  The  trade  in  both  yams  and  warps  is  at  present 
sluggish,  and  some  tra<lesmen  are  of  opinion  that  the  price  of  the  raw  materif^l  will 
soon  decline.  Since  January,  the  ])rice  of  the  principal  kinds  of  cotton  use<l  here  has 
considerably  advanced.  Middling  Orleans  opened  in  January  at  7f d.,  per  pound,  and 
during  that  month  it  rose  a  penny.  At  the  end  of  February  it  stood  at  9^d.  per  pound, 
at  the  end  of  March,  ll|d.,  May,  lil^.y  June,  ll^if.,  August,  Hid.,  September,  lOfii,  Octo- 
ber Hid.,  and  at  present  10^.  Fair  Egyptian  opened  in  January  at  7|d.  per  pound  ; 
stood  at  the  end  of  February  at  lO^d.  per  pound,  March,  12d.,  May,  12^.,  June,  I2d., 
August,  llfd.,  September,  1  l^d.,  October,  1  i^d.j and  now  ll^d.  Pemam  cotton  was influ- 
eiice<l  much  the  same,  opening  the  year  at  l^d. ;  by  the  end  of  February  it  had  risen  to 
lOd.y  May,  I2d.,  end  of  June,  ll^d.,  of  September,  10^.,  and  now  lid.  per  pound.  In  the 
same  periods  fair  Dhollerah  sold,  Ist  January,  at  *yid.  per  pound,  end  of  February,  8^., 
of  March,  lOd.,  June,  9d.,  August,  S^d.,  September,  7|d.,  October,  S^d.,  and  at  present  8^ 
About  the  '23d  of  May  the  prices  of  the  above  descriptions  had  reache<l  their  highest 
quotations.  With  the  gradual  advance  there  was  a  brisk  trade,  and  spinners  began 
to  imagine  they  had  entered  upon  more  propitious  times,  but  after  midsummer  the 
markets  again  snowed  signs  of  drooping,  and  trade  has  continued  in  a  fitful  and  uncer- 
tain 8tat*i  ever  since. 

^Uk. — The  trade  here  in  silk  is  confined  to  spinning.  There  is  no  weaving  whatever, 
except  such  as  may  form  an  ingredient  in  stufi'  pieces.  A  moderate  trade  has  beeu 
done  throughout  the  year,  subject  to  occasional  fluctuations  and  depressions.  The 
bulk  of  the  silk  yarn  is  exported;  much  of  the  remainder  being  for  the  Bradford  mar- 
ket. 

Card  making. — ^This  forms  rather  an  important  branch  of  txade  in  the  district,  but  to 
those  engaged  in  it  the  year  has  been  one  of  depression.  Makers  of  woolen  cards  have 
been  the  best  employed.  Cotton  card  makers  have  been  slack,  excepting  some  portion 
of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  year.    The  trade  has  been  very  depressed  during  the  last 
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two  or  tliree  months,  and  some  of  the  firms  are  ivorkiiig  four  days  a  week.    This  arises 
ima  the  depression  in  the  cotton  trade. 

Wire  mmkimf. — ^The  wire  drawers  have  had  a  depressed  year.  The  previous  one  was 
alio  a  slack  vear,  hat  the  expiring  one  has  proved  even  less  satis&ctory.  The  trade 
generally,  both  for  export  and  to  supply  home  wants,  has  ruled  very  dull.  The  export 
tnde  in  small  wire  for  woolen  and  cotton  cards  has  also  been  bad,  and  the  stocks  are 
tt  present  heavy.  Sales  which  may  have  been  made  to  auy  couHiderallle  extent  have 
Iwen  Cnved.  The  wire  establishments  have  worked  only  about  three-fourths  time  dur- 
ing the  year. 

JfadkMie  atul  w»eehamca^  tool  making, — Worsted  machine  making  has  been  compara- 
tively brisk,  prices,  however,  have  sunk  considerably.  Workmen  s  wages  are  about 
the  same.  In  *'  tool  making,"  the  trade  has  been  rather  quieter,  though  ui)on  the  whole 
a  fair  basiness  is  being  done.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  product  of  this  latter 
braoch  of  trade  is  for  export. 

In  the  baildinf  trades  a  fair  amount  of  work  has  been  going  on,  but  trade  in  these 
isd  other  allied  branches  has  not  been  reganled  as  brisk.  The  high  price  of  material 
lad  labor,  and — as  affecting  C4>ttage  property — the  cor|>oratiou  buildiug  bye-laws, 
vhieh  ardiitects  and  builders  consider  uuduly  restrictive,  have  retarded  extension. 

DEWSBUST.— THE  HEAVY  WOOLEN  DISTRICT. 

The  year  1866,  so  far  as  the  heavy  woolen  district  is  concerned,  will  in  the  future  be 
dosbdeaa  distingnished  as  the  one  in  which,  though  a  full  average  amount  of  business 
VM  done,  very  Ottle  pn»iit  was  made  by  manufacturers.  It  was  expected,  when  18()7 
VM  drawing  to  a  close,  that  January  would  find  traule  dull,  and  so  indeed  it  did,  for 
■eiebants  held  back,  and  production  was  chiefiy  for  stock.  When  orders  did  arrive, 
fiadry  firms  were  found  to  be  most  favored,  and  the  result  was  that  for  a  fortnight  or 
•D  thin  was  mach  more  activity  in  that  borough  thau  in  Dewsbuiy ;  but  before  I'ebm- 
«y  came  in  all  the  mano&cturers  in  the  district  were  busily  engaged.  The  orders  to 
Mid  were  chiefly  for  dyed  presidents  at  about  3«.  tid,  per  yard,  and  those  goods  have 
ke|rt  the  lead  daring  the  year.  The  price,  however,  was  brought  down  to  3«.  2d,  or  3«. 
3i,  in  eoDseqaence  of  a  cheaper  make  of  cloth  being  asked  for  by  merchants  than  that 
at  fint  produced,  and  because  makers,  in  order  to  secure  large  orders,  sacrificed  a  littto 
piufit  and  used  greater  economy  than  usual  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  A  similar 
cloch,  at  about  ;£•.  6^,  came  into  favor  early  in  the  season  ;  it  was  got  up  in  various 
iniahw  nap,  witney,  &c. — and  maintained  a  good  position  for  some  time,  as  also  did 
a  claw  of  goods  called  St.  Knights.  These  latter  were  brought  ^(»ut  in  the  first 
imUnee  by  a  well-known  Batley  firm  about  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  uow  Dewsbury 
ai  weU  as  Batley  houses  engage  in  their  manufacture.  At  the  comniencenient  of  ltib8 
Tdrefc  of  a  low  class  came  into  demand — goods  which  were  sold  at  i^.  *zd.  and  2«.  'Sd, 
a  jard— and  they  have  been  in  moderate  request  up  to  the  present  tune,  but  the 
jn6t  npon  theiu  has  hardly  been  of  a  satisfactory  character,  the  reason,  in  a  great 
WMBit',  being  the  upward  movement  in  cotton  during  the  first  few  months  of  the 
ftar.  Am  a  general  rme  no  reduction  in  rates  for  goods,  further  than  tliat  noted  above. 
Ma  taken  pMce,  and  where  prices  have  apparently  given  way  makers  have  been  meet- 
ing the  wi^ies  of  merchants  and  producing  chea^r  fabrics.  Some  orders  for  low  army 
dath,  in  the  hands  of  a  couple  of  the  leading  tirms  in  Dewsbury  and  Batley  in  Jauu- 
■7,  gave  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  people  for  a  time,  but  soou  the  Con- 
tiaental  trade  was  fully  developed  and  work  became  general,  a  few  mills  miming  till  a 
hto  boor  eadi  night. 

A  wotd  or  two  about  the  over-time  system  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  AlMiut  July 
wAngoat  a  movement  was  originated  by  factory  operatives  at  a  leading  mill  in  Dews- 
buy,  iD  Davor  of  extending  the  Factory  Acts  to  adult  males,  and  after  it  had  extended 
taaone  of  the  ont-districts  conferences  were  held  between  employers  and  employed 
tlae  view  of  seeing  whether  they  could  agree  to  a  plan  under  which  the  sys- 
o£  mnniDg  over-time  for  several  months  in  the  year  might  be  done  away  with. 
eoolereuces  were  barren  in  their  result,  some  of  the  masters  being  hostile  to  au3' 
atcffirraice,  and  others  being  apathetic,  but  the  men  seemed  inclined  to  go  forward, 
ad  sereral  eommittees  have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  heavy  woolen  dis- 
trict, and  they  intend,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session,  to  bring  the  subject  under 
tibe  notiee  of  Parliament.  The  system  of  working  over-time  has  prevailed  very  exteu- 
arely  in  the  Dewsbury  district,  but  not  so  much  so  in  18()d  as  in  some  previous  years. 
To  rrtam  to  oor^notes  on  the  state  of  business,  we  may  mention  one  i>eculiarity 
about  the  diipping  trade.  It  was  cut  off  from  four,  and,  in  some  cases,  six  weeks  em- 
ber than  asoal,  and  instead  of  lasting  till  the  close  of  September,  trade  was  brought 
to  SB  end  in  the  middle  of  August.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  fear  on  the  part  of 
■etehaata  and  other  lam)  buyers  on  the  continent  of  an  outbreak  between  i'laiice 
ad  Vtmmkm,  which  led  to  heavy  accumulations  of  goods  at  Vienna.  In  the  latter  part 
«f  fiHiJMiluii,  however,  there  was  a  slight  reaction  in  the  coutineutal  trade.  Business 
*ilh  Mffftn  liad  irlnapd  fo  the  season,  but  some  foreign  buyers  made  up  some  heavy 
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parcels  by  personal  8ele<!tion  from  stock,  which  relieved  producers  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Ill  May  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  warps,  which  at  this  time  was  fifty  per  cent. 
n|)oii  tlie  rates  of  the  i)reccding  Christmas,  caused  some  mannfactnrers  to  demand 
higher  prices  for  cloth,  and  us  a  rule  they  obtained  them,  the  advance  being  propop- 
tiouati*  to  the  value  of  the  fabric.  Some  Dewsbury  tirms  in  April  received  oi^ders  for 
first-class  sealskins,  and  the  dciuaiid  for  them  became  exceedingly  brisk  in  May  and 
June.  The  goods  were  well  liked,  bciiij^  cheap,  showy,  and  lasting,  and,  should  fashion 
not  change,  they  ar<?  likely  to  be  ;i  leading  article  in  the  market.  8<*als  of  low  quality 
have  also  been  in  recjiiest,  and  manufactured  in  large  quantities. 

A  few  firms  have  done  a  (juiet  business  with  Soutii  America,  chiefly  in  blue  pilots,  aa 
well  as  with  Australia  direct,  but  trade  with  the  L'nite<l  States,  owing  to  the  prohibit- 
ive tariff,  has  been  all  but  nil.  In  1867  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  orders  was  given 
out  by  Canadian  merchants,  who  were  speculating  on  a  good  home  trade,  and  <loing  a 
little  indirectly  with  Brother  Jonathan ;  but  their  exi)ectations  were  not  fully  realized, 
and  this  year  th«^y  have  only  purchased  si)aringly  as  comi)ared  with  fcniuer  seasons.  A 
fair  anumnt  of  gomls  orilered  by  Leeds  firms  has  been  shipped  to  Italy,  but  the  trade 
in  heavy  woolens  with  that  country  has  not  assumed  tht^  j»roiw)rtions  many  commercial 
men  expected.  It  is,  however,  steadily  improving.  It  was  in  June  and  July,  when 
trade  most  actively  prevailed  in  the  mills  of  the  district,  continental  merchants  were 
pressing  orders  on  manufacturers,  but  the  latter  were  sadly  crippled,  especially  those 
of  Batley  and  Batley  Car,  by  a  want  of  wat*»r  for  dyeing  and  finishing  purposes,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  send  large  numbers  of  pieces  to  firms  in  Dewsbury  and  Ravens- 
thorpe,  where  the  river  Calder  afforded  a  supply,  to  be  dyed  and  finished.  A  consider- 
able number  of  pieces  were  retumetl  to  manufacturers  for  imperfect  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing, caused  by  the  bad  quality  of  the  wat^er  used  ;  but  in  a  year  or  two  all  inconveni- 
ence under  that  head  will  have  vanished,  however  dry  the  season,  for  Dewsbury, 
Bately,  and  Heckmondwike  are  extending  their  system  of  water  supply,  by  coustmct- 
ing  additional  reservoirs  of  considerable  capacity,  and  when  they  are  complett^  there 
will  be  an  abundance  of  goinl  soft  water  to  beha<l  for  manufacturing  as  well  at  domes- 
tic puri)oses. 

The  home  trade  opened  up  at  the  usual  period  of  the  year  pretty  well,  but  the  demand 
for  goods  soon  became  less  active,  and  business  had  in  many  instances  to  ^H^  forced. 
This  w^as  pai-ticularly  the  case  witli  the  smaller  firms.  The  prospect  of  a  good  harvest 
caused  some  speculation  among  merchants,  but  soon  the  slmdow  of  tne  coining  general 
elections  fell  upon  business,  and  produced  a  very  sensible  decline.  Coupled  with  this 
was  the  extreme  openness  of  the  season  when  autumn  had  closed,  and  winter  time  was 
well  up«m  us.  This  unseasonable  weather  lessened  the  call  for  heavy  fabrics— over- 
coatings and  the  lik(j — and  at  the  time  we  writ*?  trade  is  still  affected  by  the  same  cause. 
Prices,  too,  were  low  to  start  with  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  rise  in  Cotton 
wari>s  alrea<ly  mentioned  seriously  interfereif  with  profits  during  one  part  of  the  season. 

One  branch  of  the  home  trade — ^the  Scotch — has  been  characterized  by  unusual  qniet- 
ness,  and  another — the  Irish — may  be  reported  as  having  been  extremely  bjid.  A 
ffreat  many  of  the  smaller  houses  have  fallen,  and  much  ditticulty  has  been  experienced 
ni  realizing  at  the  proper  time  upon  goods  sold.  This  unfoi-tunate  state  of  aftairs  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  evil  influences  of  Fenianism,  which  has  checked  trade  all 
over  the  island,  and  destrc»ye<l  confidence. 

The  year  IHO?  was  a  bad  one  for  the  blanket  trade,  and  though  1868  has  exhibited  a 
decided  improvement  upon  its  ])redecessor,  there  has  not  been  that  amoimt  of  business 
done  that  w»is  antici])ated.  On  the  whole,  in  white  blankets  a  bett-er  class  of  goods  has 
been  made  and  sold,  and  more  employment  for  the  opemtiveJi ;  but  the  year,  we  fear, 
will  not  have  proved  very  remunerative  for  manufacturers.  In  colored  blankets  dnring 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  brisk  business  was  done,  and  prices  were  well  maintained.' 

Th(Te  hjis  not  been  much  change  in  the  car]>et  trade.  The  goods  made  by  the  Heck- 
mondwike and  Dewsbury  manufacturers,  esi>ecially  the  former,  appear  to  meet  with 
increasing  favor.  One  great  house  has  extended  it**  French  connection  advantageously, 
and  is  sending  large  quantities  of  goods  to  various  foreign  i>ort«,  as  well  as  keeping  up 
a  good  home  business.  The  other  firms  mav  be  reported  to  have  done  a  fair  business. 
One  small  failure  only  in  this  branch  of  business  has  taken  ))lace  during  the  year. 

Dyers  and  finishers,  especially  those  situat-ed  upon  the  Calder,  found  full  employment 
during  the  year.  The  machine-making  trade  has  been  tolerably  active,  for  a  good  deal 
of  new  and  imj)roved  spinning  maehinery  has  been  purchased  by  woolen  manufac- 
turers of  late.  Much  of  this  is  the  machinery  the  ojieratives  maf^e  such  an  oat<9y 
against^ — self-actors,  but  there  is  no  angry  feijing  now.  Considerable  additions  wei^ 
made  during  the  year  just  closed  to  business  premises,  especially  to  mills  and  ware- 
houses, and  some  altogether  new  structures  have  been  erected.  The  capital  lately 
employed  in  building  tlie  latter — many  of  which  are  very  handsome  and  costly  struc- 
tures— appears  to  In?  well  employed,  for  an  increasing  business  is  being  done  year  by 
year  by  foreign  buyers,  who  come  down  and  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  manufacturers. 
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A  few  words  abont  raw  material  must  conehide  our  notice.  In  mungo  there  haa 
been  hartllT  any  variation  in  price  or  demand ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  the  Hteiuliest  thing 
in  the  market.  Shoddy  finishes  olf  lower  than  it  was  qaoted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  importers  have  for  some  time  ha<l  to  meet  the  falling  markets.  8ome  bad 
debts  of  pretty  large  amount  have  been  made  in  tlie  shoddy  trade,  but  most  of  the  chief 
houses  have  escaped  loss.  Cotton  warjw,  which  last  Christmas  were  as  Jow  in  price  as 
before  the  American  war,  gradually  rose  for  three  months  until  they  got  up  to  U.  6ff. 
per  pound  for  308,  and  since  tlien  thev  have  fluctuated  within  twopence  of  that  price, 
and  now  stand  at  1«.  Ad.  Wool,  suited  to  the  trade  of  the  district,  was  steadv  last  Jan- 
nary,  bat  r«>se  in  value  in  that  month  and  then  steadied  again,  but  prices  have  eased 
since  the  Jnlv  sales,  and  now  again  there  seems  to  be  a  reaction.  This  rise  was,  how- 
ever, confines!  to  colonial  wools,  and  to  better  qualities  chiefly,  and  did  not  attect  the 
ahiiiping  trade.  Gallipoli  oil  was  exceedingly  dear  last  Christmas ;  the  price  reaclie<l  as 
hign  as  £76  per  tun,  hut  since  midsummer  a  decline  has  occurred,  and  now  that  oil 
appears  to  be  stationary  at  £62. 

The  local  sales  of  wool,  shoddy,  and  mnngo,  have  been  well  attended  during  the  year, 
and  the  business  has  grown  to  very  large  dimensions.  The  Wednesday's  market  in 
Dewsbnry  is  increasing  in  imiM)rtance  year  by  year,  and  if  the  local  authorities,  or  the 
commercial  men,  introduced  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  an  exchange,  no  doubt  it 
would  meet  with  favor,  as  there  is  now  no  cloth-hall  in  the  town. 

Trade  prospects  for  1869  were  regarde<l  as  pretty  good,  for  there  was  a  strong  belief 
that  the  supplemental  commercial  convention  with  Austria,  allowing  for  the  importa- 
tion of  woolen  and  cotton  goods  into  that  country,  under  re<luced  duties,  would  l>e 
sanctioned  by  the  Austrian  Keichrath.  and  the  Hiuigarian  Diet,  ere  their  prorogation. 
Recent  information  from  the  board  ol  trade  shows  that  those  bodies  have  prorogued 
without  sanctioning  the  convention,  and  makers  here  will  have  to  compete,  as  hereto- 
fore, with  Austrian  manufacturers  protected  by  high  duties.  At  all  events  they  will 
not  be  in  a  worse  position  than  they  were  during  the  past  year,  and  they  may  reason- 
ably look  forward  to  receiving  good  orders  lTi>m  shippers.  On  the  whole  the  heavy 
woolen  trade  may  be  re|Kirted  as  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  credit  of  local  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  was  uever  higher  than  at  present. 

THE  CLEVELAND  IRON  TRADE. 

As  was  anticipated  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  when  trade  was  suffering  from 
a  chronic  depression,  the  prolonged  inactivity  in  many  departments  has  continued,  and 
nearly  the  same  prices  for  iron  which  ruled  in  January  last  are  now  accepted  in  Decem- 
ber.    It  is  scarcely  just,  however,  in  respect  of  the  pig  iron  trade  of  Cleveland  at  least, 
to  denote  t-he  yeaPs  jiroceedings  as  altogether  marked  by  inactivity  when  the  compar- 
ison of  the  make  and  consumption,  together  with  the  estimated  stocks  now  on  hand,  are 
duly  considered.    The  stocks  in  makers  hands  on  the  31st  of  December,  last  year,  as 
returned  by  the  Cleveland  Ironmasters'  Association,  were  eighty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  tons,  whilst  those  at  the  present  time  are  estimated  by  the 
lame  authorities  at  below  sixty  thousand  tons ;  and  this  re<luction  has  taken  ])lace  not- 
withstanding the  increased  make  of  pig  iron  during  the  year,  which  by  the  returns,  also 
from  the  same  source,  show  the  make  to  the  end  of  November  to  be  nearly  eight  thou- 
tand  tons  per  month  more  than  last  year.    This  incresise  is  principally  due  to  the  sub- 
ftitution  of  larger  sized  blast  furnaces.    The  estimated  total  maKe  of  pig  iron  in  the 
north  of  England  district,  for  1867,  was  one  million  one  hun<lred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  one  tons,  and  when  the  statistics  for  the  present  year's  full  pro- 
duction should  have  been  made  up,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  that  a  considerable 
increase  has  taken  place,  seeing  that  the  estimated  total  make  of  the  north  of  En<Tland, 
for  the  month  of  November,  has  been  reckoned  at  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  nine 
bandied  and  forty-one  tons.    The  number  of  blast  furnaces  for  the  Cleveland  district 
at  present  blowing  is  eighty-three,  and  it  is  confldently  stated  that  there  are  at  least 
fifteen  more  new  and  being  rebuilt,  which  will  come  into  blast  in  the  spring  of  the 
coming  yc^ar.    This  will  raise  the  annual  production  of  the  district  to  at  least  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  pig  iron,  smelted  chiefly  Irom  Cleveland  ironstone. 
These  are  formidable  figures,  and  cannot  fail  to  establish  the  claims  of  the  district  to 
its  being  considered  the  largest  contributor  to  the  iron  power  of  Great  Britain.    The 
low  prices  at  which  pig  iron  irom  the  Cleveland  district  has  been  sold  during  the  year 
has  unmistakably  led  m  some  districts  to  its  more  general  use,  and  enabled  the  iron 
■mslterB  not  only  to  dispose  of  the  immense  make,  but  to  reduce  their  stocks  to  a  i>oint 
which  is  considered  as  low  as  it  ccmveuiently  should  be  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  the 
district.    The  principal  exports  during  the  year  have  been,  as  usual,  to  France,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  the  Baltic,  and  a  small  quantity  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.    For 
borne  consumption  a  large  share  has  been  taken  by  north  of  England  consumers,  as 
well  IS  those  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  Staflbrdshire,  and  the  midland  counties,  and 
i  ooon^pmble  quantity  to  Scotland  and  Wales.    The  great  absorption,  however,  of  pig 
iion  is  by  what  may  be  termed  local  manufacturers  and  founders,  ana  is  considered  te 
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be  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  iron  made  in  the  district.  For  this  article  alone  the  pre- 
eminence of  Cleveland  haa  been  attained  within  fifteen  years  of  its  entry  on  the  new 
epoch  of  its  existence  as  an  iron-field.  After  more  than  two  ^ears  of  onfaTorable  times 
the  price  of  pig  iron  is,  however,  only  a  trifle  better  than  it  was  in  December,  1867. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  stronger  demand.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  while  no 
combination  has  interfered  to  lessen  the  production  during  the  past  twelve  months^ 
but  that  it  has  considerably  increase<l,  the  make  of  the  district  has  been  disponed  o^ 
and  the  trade  will  commence  o]>erations  in  1869  with  lighter  stocks  than  they  have 
done  for  several  years  past.  Business  in  Cleveland  iron  warrants  has  been  very  lim- 
ited during  1868,  but  tne  stock  in  store  has  not  materially  increased,  and  it  stands  now 
at  seventy-two  thousand  and  twenty-nine  tons. 

The  absence  of  strikes  and  wages  dis))utes  has  conspicuously  marked  the  year's  ope- 
rations, and  the  reduction  of  five  to  ten  per  cent,  in  January  last,  which  was  promptly 
acquiesced  in  by  the  men,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  steady  year's  working  oi  the 
trade.  The  large  manufacturing  branches  of  our  great  iron  industry  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Cleveland  have  felt  the  general  stagnation  more  than  the  pig  iron  trade. 
Most  of  the  bar  iron  and  plate  mills  have  had  to  complain  of  being  omy  partially 
employed  during  the  year.  The  slight  reaction  in  iron  shipbuilding,  principally  in 
consequence  of  tne  demand  for  transport  steamers  f(»r  Abyssima,  contnouted  a  little  to 
relieve  the  gloomy  condition  of  the  operatives,  but  it  was  not  until  midsummer  that 
any  considerable  accession  of  rail  orders  ^ave  assurance  that  the  prospects  of  the  year 
were  at  all  brightening.  A  few  large  shipments  of  railway  material  had  previously 
cleared  out  for  Austria,  Holland,  and  Egypt,  but  it  wa.s  only  when  the  demand  for 
Russian  supplies,  which  had  been  for  some  time  withheld,  had  fairly  set  in,  that  a  few 
months*  busy  work  was  certain.  Ttie  Welsh  as  well  as  the  north  of  England  makers 
eagerly  accepted  orders  at  moderate  prices,  and  the  late  summer  and  autumn  deliveries 
of  rails  to  Riga,  Petersburg,  and  Cronstadt  will  be  remembered  as  the  most  active  that 
have  taken  place  for  many  years.  Several  of  the  leading  iron-bridge-building  firms 
were  also  fortunate  in  obtaining  considerable  onlers  from  Russia  for  bridge  work.  The 
large  iron  founderies  which  were  scantily  supplied  with  work  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  also  gradually  improved,  and  are  now  having  more  steady  employment  in  all 
department*. 

Amidst  the  depression  and  dullness  of  trade,  however,  there  are  several  events  which 
have  transpired  during  1868  that  are  not  only  important  in  themselves,  but  they  can- 
not fail  to  be  subjects  of  interest  to  the  ironmasters  of  Cleveland ;  and  first  of  all  was 
the  successful  inauguration  of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  north  of  England  iron 
trade,  which  took  place  at  New^castle-oii-Tyne  on  the  7th  January.  These  meetings 
have  since  been  well  attended,  and  are  now  one  of  the  established  institutions  of  the 
trade.  At  the  quarterly  meeting,  held  at  Middlesbro'  on  the  7th  April,  there  was  also 
an  extensive  series  of  specimens,  illustrating  that  steel,  from  Cleveland  pig  iron,  could 
be  manufactured  by  various  patented  processes.  Steel  in^^ots,  bars,  plates,  flange,  and 
double-headed  rails,  were  then  exhibited.  It  is  still  confidently  announced  by  some 
patentees  that  steel  rails  can  be  made  from  Cleveland  iron  at  considerably  less  than 
the  present  cost  by  the  Bessemer  process,  but  these  statements  have  not  yet,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  resulted  in  the  estabushmeut  of  any  extensive  idant  for  this  purpose ; 
although  Messrs.  Sannielson  <&  Co.,  of  NeiK'port  Iron  Works,  nave  been  and  stiU  are 
employed  in  completing  experiments.  The  question  is  so  important  that  it  naturally 
engages  the  consideration  of  many  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  district.  The  demand 
for  steel  rails  is  generally  increasing,  and  the  subject  must  continue  to  force  itself  on 
the  attention  of  the  trade. 

The  opening  of  the  spacious  new  Exchange  at  Middlesbro',  the  iron  metroi)oli8  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  29th  July,  was  also  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  iron  trade, 
as  nearly  all  the  trade  meetings  are  now  held  there,  besides  a  weekly  iron  market 
(every  Tuesday)  attended  by  the  lea<ling  business  firms  in  the  district.  It  is  worthy 
«f  mention  that  by  the  aid  of  the  iron  trade  the  North  Riding  Infirmary,  which  was 
erected  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  men  injured  at  the  various  iron  works,  was 
lately  freed  from  a  debt  of  £2,500  by  the  proceeds  of  a  bazaar  held  in  the  new 
Exchange.  The  great  occasion,  however,  whic^  has  made  the  year  1868  above  all  others 
memorable  for  Uie  Cleveland  district,  was  the  visit  to  Middlesbro^  on  the  11th  of 
August,  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur,  to  open  a  people's  park,  given  by  Mr. 
Bolckow,  (now  member  of  Parliament  tor  the  town.)  The  occasion  afibrded  the  Prince 
an  opportunity  for  seeing  something  of  the  iron-producing  resources  of  Cleveland,  as 
well  as  to  inspect  some  ot  the  mines  and  works  of  the  neighborhood.  The  chronicles 
of  the  visit,  w^iich  appeared  at  tlie  time,  gave  an  opportunity  for  an  insight  into  the  great 
iron  workshoiis  of  the  North  Riding,  which  seldom  occurs ;  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
long-expected  revival  of  trade  to  cause  a  further  development  of  the  strong  and  vigor- 
ous elements  of  its  commercial  life,  by  biingiug  to  it  again  in  1869  an  increase  of  pros- 
perity. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Northeastern  Railway  Company  haye 
acceded  to  the  earnest  appeals  of  the  iron  trade  by  voting  a  sum  of  £90,000  for  the 
purpose  of  afibrding  to  Middlesbro'  increased  shipping  accommodation ;  and  that  the 
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directors  intend  to  show  that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  intoreat-s  of  the  immense  staple 
trade  which  oontribntes  so  much  to  the  revenues  of  the  company.  That  there  is  a 
niore  hopeful  feeling  existing  at  present  cannot  be  denied,  and  this  is  warranted  by  an 
improved  demand,  and  afforas  promise  that  the  year  1869  will  be  a  more  prosperous 
one  for  the  Cleveland  iron  trade  than  its  predecessor. 

SOUTH  YORKSHIRE  IROX  AND  COAL  TRADES. 

The  two  important  trades  in  the  South  Yorkshire  district,  which  gave  employment 
to  many  thousand  hands,  during  the  past  year  have  been  characterized  by  considerable 
irregularity  and  quietness.  January  opened  at  the  various  iron  works  with  so  few 
orders  on  hand  for  manufactured  goo<ls  that  it  was  felt  necessary  by  several  employers 
to  redace  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  so  as  to  assimilate  them  with  what  was  paid  in 
other  districts.  The  reduction  was  not  accepted  for  some  time,  during  which  men  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  of  privation  nearlv  up  to  March.  The  puddlers  and  mill  men  at  Mil- 
ton and  lllsecar,  after  standing  out  ^or  some  time,  at  last  gave  way,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  mills  began  to  work  well.  In  July  business  had  become 
active  at  most  of  the  large  establishments,  excepting  the  founderies,  which  were  rather 
quiet.  There  was  an  increased  demand  for  rails,  plates,  sheets,  and  hoops,  so  that  all 
the  principal  iron  works  were  once  more  nearly  in  full  work  and  the  men  well  employed. 
Bails  became  in  still  more  active  request,  and  considerable  orders  were  placed  for  some 
of  the  home  lines,  one  company  taking  something  like  five  thousand  tons  for  delivery 
in  the  nei^^hborhood  of  Lowestoft.  Plates  for  home  consumption  and  the  East  Indies 
were  also  in  brisk  demand,  while  for  most  other  qi\alities  of  merchant  iron  some  large 
orders  were  given  out.     The  quietness  which  prevailed  at  the  founderies  during  the 

E eater  part  of  the  year  gave  way  in  the  last  quarter,  a  considerable  improvement 
ring  taken  place  in  the  business  done  in  pipes,  general  castings,  and  colliery  tubiug. 
The  inactivity  of  the  iron  trade  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  no  serious  way 
affected  the  make  of  pig  iron,  so  that  the  out-put  throughout  the  district  was  rather  in 
exoees  of  the  requirements  of  manufacturers  at  various  times.  Nearly  all  the  furnaces, 
however,  were  kept  in  blast;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  supplies  from  our  local  mines, 
insuring  employment  to  a  large  number  of  workmen,  a  considerable  tonnage  of  iron- 
stone was  import<ed  from  North  Lincolnsliire,  and  also  from  the  extensive  fields  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wellingborough,  near  Northampton. 

Tne  Bessemer  steel  works  have  been  moderately  well  employed  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  not  only  in  the  plain  material  but  also  in  manufactured  in  the  shape  of  rails, 
trres,  axles,  du:.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  however,  the  rail  mill  was  quiet,  and 
there  was  scarcely  so  much  activity  as  there  hacl  been  in  the  other  branches,  for  which 
rariona  caases  have  been  assigned.    One  thing,  however,  appears  pretty  certain,  that 
consumers  of  steel  goods  are  deeply  interested  in  the  very  important  question  now  being 
agitated  as  to  the  pro<luction  ot  a  good  quality  of  steel  at  a  much  less  price  than  is  at 
present  paid  for  Bessemer.    For  several  mouths  the  iroiimakers  in  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict were  engaged  in  making  experiments  with  the  produce  of  their  own  stone,  so  as 
to  produce  a  steel  suitable  for  raus  and  other  purposes,  and  to  some  extent  succeeded. 
8eTend  patents  were  taken  out,  but  we  are  not  aware  that,  so  far,  much  has  been  done 
in  atiliswg  them  to  any  extent.    On  the  other  hand,  the  nitrate  of  soda  process,  for 
which  Mr.  Heaton,  of  Langley  Mill,  is  the  patentee,  appears  to  have  found  favor  in 
many  quarters,  and  is  fast  gaining  ground  in  the  estimation  of  several  of  the  principal 
producers  of  pig  iron.    The  specimen  with  which  we  were  favored  at  the  works  was 
fonsidered  highly  satisfactory  when  exhibited  to  s(»me  of  the  most  coini)etent  judges. 
That  a  great  trial  is  about  to  take  place  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  and  should  Mr. 
Heaton  s  patent  be  taken  up  by  our  ironmasters— of  which  there  appears  some  proba- 
biUty^^onverting  apparatus  will  no  doubt  be  put  up  in  close  proximity  to  the  blast  fur- 
naces in  some  of  the  great  centers  of  the  iron  trade,  such  as  Cleveland  and  Northamp- 
ton, in  both  of  which  the  makers  have  for  a  long  time  been  keenly  watching  the  vari- 
ous sj'stems  proposed  for  converting  their  brands  into  steel.    The  question,  however, 
is  not  now  within  the  category  of  individual  or  local  rights,  but  is  one  of  at  least 
national  importance,  and  as  such  must  be  weighed. 

The  coal  trade  throughout  the  South  Yorkshire  district  has  been  anything  but  good 
during  the  year,  and  so  £ftr  as  regards  household  qualities,  has  scarcely  ever  been  wors^. 
8team  coal  to  Grimsby  has  been  tolerably  active,  although  the  local  coalmasters  have 
met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  those  in  Derbyshire.  The  tonnage  forwarded 
to^nll,  however,  has  not  been  so  large  as  in  some  former  years,  while  the  prices  have 
been  eonsiderably  less,  owing  to  the  competition  ^"ith  other  districts,  although  the 
freighta  by  water  from  Bamsley  and  Elsecar  have  been  very  low  at  times,  having  fallen 
from  £8  tmd  £9  to  £5  and  £5  lOs.  per  keel.  The  business  doing  in  house  coal  to  Lion- 
doo  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  year  has  been  very  bad  indeed,  notwith- 
•taadiag  the  frict  that  the  coal  owners  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  maintain  their 
positioii  in  whst  has  hitherto  been  one  of  their  best  markets.  The  carriage  rate,  how- 
ever, by  the  Great  Northern  from  Doncaster  to  the  metropolis,  and  by  the  Manchester, 
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Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  from  the  Bamsley  district  to  Doncast-er,  has  been  so  hi^h 
a«  to  prevent  colliery  proprietors  from  successfully  competing  with  the  Derbyshire 
owners,  who  enjoy  a  rate  varying  from  Is,  np  to  28.  j>er  ton  nearer  the  metropolis  than  the 
former  do.  For  the  purpo|8e  of  obtaining  a  mo<lification  of  the  rat«,  several  meetings 
of  the  Coal  Owners'  Association  were  held,  and  a  memorial  drawn  np  and  presented  to 
the  directors  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  on  the  subject.  However,  with 
the  exception  of  the  acknowlcdgifient  of  the  memorial,  no  further  notice  was  taken  of 
it.  The  subject  was  brought  under  notice  of  Sir  E.  Watkin,  on  the  occasion  of  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company,  when  the 
chairman  deplored  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  the  mineral  traffic,  which  was 
something  serious,  and  promised  to  see  the  Great  Northern  directors  with  a  view  to 
getting  them  to  reduce  their  rate  from  Doncast^r  to  London.  Tlie  efforts  of  Sir  E. 
Watkin  were  of  no  avail,  as  the  Great  Northern  directors  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  charging  about  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile  for  carrying  coal  from  the  Banisley 
district  t4)  Doncaster,  while  they  charged  less  than  a  halfpenny  per  ton  to  London.  As 
a  proof  of  the  loss  sustained,  owing  to  the  carriage  rate,  it  may  l>e  stat'od  that  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  South  Yorkshire,  and  doing  about  the  best  trade  in 
silkstone^s  and  other  qualities,  recently  assured  us  that  with  a  moderate  rate  he  would 
have  increased  his  business  to  London  by  fully  one  hundred  thousand  tons  during  the 
year,  so  that  the  loss  to  the  Great  Northern  alone  with  regard  to  that  one  firm  was  con- 
siderably more  than  £30,000.  During  April  and  May  so  great  was  the  depression,  and 
so  low  the  prices,  that  after  very  great  difficulty  the  miners  agreed  to  accept  a  reduc- 
tion of  five  per  cent,  on  their  wages.  Even  this  concession  did  not  materially  alt-er  the 
state  of  affiiirs,  and  the  rail  way  on  y  hich  the  district  almost  entirely  dei>ends  for  its 
carriage  to  London  still  carried  less,  to  its  own  loss  aa  well  as  that  of  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors. Thus  while  the  Midland  Company  in  November  conveyed  more  than  twice 
the  quantity  of  coal  to  Loudon  it  hail  ever  done  before,  the  Great  Northern  shows  a 
very  large  falling  off,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  district  to  which  it  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  look  for  its  principal  supplies. 

A  very  fair  business  has  been  done  during  the  year  to  Goole  for  shipment  to  eastern 
ports  as  well  as  to  London,  Graveseud,  and  other  places.  Coke  has  been  in  very  good 
request  for  furnace  and  other  works ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  some  oi  the 
largest  makera  had  the  offer  of  contracts  for  large  quantities,  which  they  were  unable 
to  acce]it.  Lincolnshire  has  been  among  the  largest  consumers,  while  a  good  deal  has 
been  forwarded  into  Northamptonshire  and  Derbyshire. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  trade  has  been  so  much  depressed,  new  collieries  have 
been  opened  out,  and  others  are  being  sunk.  Among  those  which  have  been  completed 
may  be  mentioned  the  Denaby  Main,  near  Moxbro',  the  deepest  colliery  in  Yorkshire,  the 
Bamsley  bed  having  been  reached  at  a  de])th  of  four  hundml  and  fifty  yards.  Another 
pit  close  to  Barnsley,  known  iis  the  Pindar  Oaks,  has  commenced  drawing  coal, 
and  also  the  High  Stile  Colliery,  belonging  to  Messrs  E.  Booth  &  Co.  The  sinking  of 
the  Monk  Bn^ttcm  Colliery,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  district,  was  continued  up  to  the 
close  of  October,  when  oj>erations  were  interruj)ted  by  the  irruption  of  a  vast  body  of 
water,  and  it  wjis  not  until  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  work  could  be  resumed.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  new  shaft  at  Ardsley,  in  conne<;tion  with  the 
Oaks  colliery,  but  the  men  have  recently  commenced  tubbing.  An  extensive  colliery 
is  being  suuk  near  to  Swinton,  on  the  Midland  railway,  where  there  is  a  very  large 
coal  field,  and  where  there  are  some  thousands  of  acres  as  yet  untapped.  In  some  other 
parts  of  the  district,  including  Havercroft,  the  coal  ha«  been  either  reached  or  is  being 
sunk  to,  so  that  iu  all  probability  the  district  will  be  in  a  position  to  turn  out  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  coal  than  it  has  yet  been  able  to  do,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  trade 
will  increase  in* a  corresponding  degree. 

The  introduction  of  endless  wire  ropes  and  what  is  known  as  "  the  tail  rope  "  into  the 
district  for  drawing  the  corves  up  the  inclines  in  colliery  workings  has  been  the  means 
of  doing  away  with  horse-power  to  a  very  large  extent.  In  some  collieries  upwards  of 
fifty  horses  have  been  dispensed  with,  not  only  effecting  a  very  great  saving,  but  insur- 
ing greater  regularity  and  incrt^ased  speed.  So  satisfactory  were  the  results  iu  the  first 
instance  at  the  Wharnecliffe  Silkstone  colliery,  that  managers  from  various  districts 
visited  the  works  to  see  the  ropes  in  operation,  and  were  so  fully  satisfied  of  their 
advantage  over  horse  labor,  that  they  are  now  fast  superseding  the  latter  not  only  in 
Yorkshire  but  in  more  distant  localities. 

The  promise  held  out  towards  the  close  of  last  year  that  a  coal  cutting  machine  would 
be  brought  out  which  would  he  all  that  our  coal  masters  could  desire  nas  not  been  ful- 
filled. The  prizes  offered  by  the  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Coal  Association  for  the  three 
be^t  coal  cutting  machines,  which  were  to  be  tested  in  May  last,  turned  out  complete 
blanks,  as  only  three  competitors  entered  the  lists,  and,  after  expending  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  jteriecting  and  patenting  their  miR'hines,  they  found  that  the  money  prizes 
were  withdrawn  and  an  offer  to  give  medals  substituted.  So  the  whole  thing  collai>sed. 
During  the  hist  two  montlis,  however,  two  or  three  machines  have  been  brought  out 
and  tested,  and  with  every  prospect  of  being  successful.    With  regard  to  these,  seeing 
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tlie  vast  importance  of  ji^viDg  the  resulto  of  their  working  in  exiensOj  we  shall  hereafter 
give  them  a  special  notice. 

During  the  month  of  December  two  impoi*tant  events  in  connection  with  the  coal 
trade  took  ]»lace,  i^iid  are  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  Us  futnre  succcks. 
The  first  is  the  opening  of  the  Great  EiUitern  drops  at  White  chapel,  which  will  !»•>  the 
nieanaof  opening  np  to  onr  colliery  proprietors  a  new  field  for  the  sale  of  their  jnoduce. 
Already  fieveral  of  our  coal  mastera  have  had  the  ftrches  in  which  the  coal  is  to  be 
depoeiited  allotted  t-o  them.  The  other  matter  is  the  presentation  of  memorials  to  the 
Great  Northern  and  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Companies,  aaking 
for  a  rednction  cff  the  present  rate  to  the  metropolis.  Should  the  request  of  the  coal 
owners  W  accwltMl  to,  not  only  will  there  be  a  very  larije  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
coal  «ent  fr(»ro  South  Yorkshire  to  London,  but  there  will  also  be  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  revenues  of  the  two  companies  name<l.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  ho]>ed  that  the 
direi'tors,  in  the  intere«ts  of  the  shareholders,  will  not  maintain  their  present  policy; 
but  by  allowing  the  Yorkshire  coal  owners  to  compete  with  other  districts  to  increase 
their  jirotits  and  dividends,  and  at  the  same  time  snow  some  little  consideration  for  a 
body  on  which  they  have  to  dej>eudfor  a  very  large  poition  of  their  mineral  traffic,  the 
entire  of  which  by  the  Great  Northern  to  London  alone  will  be  upwards  of  £350,000 
aanually. 

THE  LINEN  TRADE. 

The  linen  trade  has  fluctuated  very  much  during  the  year ;  in  the  early  part  and  up 
to  the  end  of  the  summer  half-year  it  was  tolerai>ly  good.    In  plain  and  fancy  drills 
the  demand  altogether  has  been  very  fair,  while  fine  danuisks  have  been  in   good 
request  even  when  there  was  very  little  doing  in  most  other  fabrics,  and  almost  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year,  some  good  orders  for  them  having  been  sent  in  during  the  Christ- 
niaii  week.     Window  ticks,  cari)eting8,  crum  cloths,  and  linen  diapers,  have  been  manu- 
factured to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  summer  months,  but  fpll  off  afterwards. 
There  has  been  a  good  business  done  by  one  or  two  finns  in  red-rub^  napkins  for  the 
American  market,  but  huckabacks  and  drabbets  have  been  very  ijuiet,  so  that  stocks 
have  largely  accumulated,  and  the  usual  demand  for  the  last-named  fabrics  during 
October  and  November  was  considerably  less  than  in  former  years.    Notwithstanding 
the  depression   which  has  prevailed,  manufjicturers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have 
been  enabled  to  run  their  mills  full  time,  although  by  so  doing  they  largely  increased 
their  stocks.     During  the  last  fortnight  the  quietne-ss  whicrh  had  so  long  prevailed  gave 
way  to  a   l>etter  state  of  things,  s^n^cral  large  orders  having  been  sent  in  for  various 
qnailities  of  gocnls,  for  delivery  during  the  new  year.    This  hjis  increased  the  conlidence 
of  producers,  and  as  tlie  stocks  of  both  home  and  foreign  merchants  and  retail  dealers 
are  known  to  be  small,  tlie  prospects  are  now  far  more  encouraging,  and  a  strong  find- 
ing prevails  that  tlie  year  18H9  will  make  up  for  the  bad  trade  whuih  prevailed  during 
MO  small  jwrtion  of  the  year  which  has  just  closed.    The  prices  of  yarns  have  been 
very  irregular;  common   qualities  of  tows  were  rather  easy  to  l>uy  at  one  time,  and 
then  were  held  firudy.    The  demand  for  them,  however,  from  July  and  August  was  of 
a  ver>'  moclerate  character,  and  at  various  periods  they  were  offered  at  prices  anything 
but  remunerative.    Towards  the  close  of  December,  when  a  better  tone  prevailed,  few 
transactions  took  place  which  were  not  in  favor  of  the  seller.     ¥\ue  lines  maintained 
their  value  pretty  well,  not  being  so  much  influenced  by  the  slow  trade  as  tows,  and 
closed  for  the  year  at  increased  prices,  with  a  still  rising  tend(?ncy.     During  the  Christ- 
uia«  week  a  ver>-  fair  business  was  done  in  several  qu;uities  of  them  at  an  advance  of 
from  3<f .  to  M,  pt*r  bundle,  manufacturers  buying  more  freely,  as  a  still  further  rise 
appeared  inevitable  on  the  opening  of  the  New  Year.    With  the  exception  of  a  few 
occasional  int-ervals  the  bleach  crofts  have  done  a  very  fair  business,  seeing  that  they 
are  not  dejiendeut  altogether  on  the  local  mauufacturei*s,  a  very  ccmsideralue  (piantity 
of  g<M>ds  l»eing  sent  to  be  bleached  and  finished  from  distant  districts,  and  are  s(»nt  off 
witn  the  Bamsley  polish  on  them,  showing  that  the  Barusley  finished  goods  have  still 
a  high  reputation  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets,  more  especially  for  8U(*h  fabrics  as 
fine  damasks  and  drills,  and  which  they  are  not  likely  to  be  dispossessed  of.    Dyers, 
an  things  considered,  have  been  kept  very  favorably  going  during  the  year  in  piece 
goods  and  yams,  Ix'ing  like  the  bleachers,  not  dependent  entirely  on  the  home  man- 
manufacturers,  but  doing  a  good  deal  for  other  localities. 


• 


THE  STAPLE  TRADES  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  IN  1868. 

THE  MANCHESTER  TRADE. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  just  closed  anticipations  were  freely  indulged  in 
of  an  ameUoration  in  the  condition  of  the  cotton  trade,  which  for  so  long  a  period  has 
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b«en  finifering  under  such  severe  and  nnparalleled  depression.  Tlie  value  of  the  raw 
material  had  fallen  to  a  comparatively  low  price,  and  strong  hopes  were  entertained 
that  this  almost  infallible  indication  of  a  profitable  trade  would  continue.  Others, 
however,  even  then  prognosticated  evil.  They  looked  upon  the  probable  supply  of 
cotton  as  inadequate  to  the  greatly  increased  consuming  power  of  the  world.  These 
latter  have  been  right,  and  tue  greater  portion  of  the  past  year  has  been  not  one  whit 
less  imsatisfactorj'  than  the  prececnng  ones.  The  failures  during  the  past  year  in  the 
cotton  trade  have  been  comparatively  few  and  generally  small  m  amount,  and  it  has 
been  a  matt«r  of  both  wonder  and  admiration  that  the  district  should  have  been  so 
well  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  almost  uninterruptedly  bad  trade  fot  so  protracted  a 
perikid. 

January. — Producers  began  the  year  with  exceedingly  light  stocks  and  with  a  consid- 
erable nunilier  of  orders  on  hand.  Buyers,  particulary  for  foreign  markets,  looked  upon 
the  prices  reached  for  both  goods  and  yams  as  'comparatively  safe,  and  consequently 
did  not  hesitate  in  giving  out  orders.  A  large  business  was  done  principally  for  export. 
The  home  trade,  however,  continued  quiet.  They  still  felt  the  effect  or  the  high  price 
of  foml,  the  Fenian  agitations  and  the  diminished  incomes  of  many  of  the  middle  dasseB, 
caused  by  the  collapse  of  so  many  public  companies  in  1867.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  month  values  did  not  vary  mat-erially,  but  a  great  improvement  in  tone  took  place, 
and  a  large  business  wa«  transacted.  Subsequently  a  more  moderate  trade  was  done, 
owing  to  spinners  and  manufactures  having  rapidly  advanced  their  quotations,  buyers 
hesitating  as  to  the  propriety  of  following  the  upward  movement.  Nevertheless  suffi- 
cient was  done  to  establish  a  very  considerable  advance.  The  bank  rate  throughout 
January  remained  unchanged,  at  two  per  cent.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England 
at  the  last  return  in  January  was  £22,319,625,  showing  an  increase  during  the  month 
of  £378,578.  Middling  Orleans  was  quoted  at  the  end  of  December  7|<2.,  and  on  the  3lst 
of  January,  8^.;  fair  Dhollera,  5^.  and  6^.;  H^-pouud  shirtings,  end  of  December, 
were  quoted  8s.  9d.  to  9«.  6d.y  and  on  the  31st  January,  9«.  1^.  to  10«.  3d. ;  32s  twist,  10^ 
to  10|d.,  and  ll^d.  to  I2d. 

February. — ^The  healthy  demand  of  the  past  month  was  followed,  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  present,  by  au  amount  of  si)eculation  and  sudden  and  unexpected  advances, 
the  like  of  which  had  not  l)een  ex]>erienced  sinc^  the  close  of  the  American  war.  The 
heavy  specuhitive  operations  in  the  Liverpool  cotton  market,  in  conjunction  with  the 
more  than  equivalent  rise  in  tiie  value  of  the  raw  material  in  America,  India,  and  Egypt, 
stimulate<l  our  market,  which,  at  the  sanie  time,  received  a  further  impetus  from  me 
favorable  advices  receive<l  from  Calcutt^t,  reporting  a  large  demand  for  consumptiou, 
at  higher  rat^s.  The  concluding  week  was,  however,  much  quieter.  The  extreme 
demands  of  ijrotlucers  were  not  responded  to  by  buyers,  and  quotations  somewhat 
receded.    Values,  however,  during  the  mouth  showed  again  a  considerable  a<lvance. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  end  of  this  mouth  wns  £21,!M9,789,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  £969,836.  Middling  Orleans  and  Dhollera  Surat«  were  quoted  9|<I. 
and  Sd. ;  32s  twist,  12^^.  to  13d. ;  39-inch  8^  pound  shirtings,  9«.  9d.  to  10«.  6d. ;  34-iuch 
16  by  16,  8s,  printers,  10«.  9d.  to  11«.  6d. 

March. — This  month  opened  very  quietly,  and  the  prices  offered  were  generally  con- 
siderbly  below  those  producers  were  prepared  to  accept.  On  the  3d  instant,  however, 
an  excited  cotton  market,  with  rapidly  advancing  rates  for  cotton  (which,  by  the  way, 
continued,  though  with  many  fiuctuations  throughout  the  month,)  caused  an  improve- 
ment both  in  the  demand  for  and  values  of  all  descriptions  of  cotton  goods  and.  yarna, 
and  at  times  a  large  and  excite<l  business  resulted.  The  home  trade,  however,  still 
remained  inanimate.  The  deamess  of  breadstuffs  (wheat  72s.  per  quarter)  continued 
to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  country  demand,  and  buyers  for  the  home  trade  con- 
tented themselves  with  small  purchases  for  their  immediate  ref^uirements.  At  the 
close  of  the  month  the  market  was  much  excited,  and  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
value  of  all  our  staples  had  taken  place.  Cotton  during  the  mouth  had  risen  in  value 
2d.  per  pound,  being  quoted  on  the  31st,  middling  Orleans,  llfd.,  and  Dhollera,  9|d.  The 
biillion  in  the  Bank  of  England  the  last  Thursday  in  March  was  £21,438,083,  showing 
an  increase  of  £88,294.  39-inch  8^pound  shirtings,  and  34s  16  by  16,  8s  printers,  were 
quoted  at  the  close  of  the  month  lis.  to  11«.  9d.,  and  32s,  twist,  14^.  to  15d. 

Apnl. — At  the  commencement  of  this  mouth  we  had  an  active  market  to  rei)oi*t,  with 
rapidly  advanciujj  values.  Liveipool  was  intensely  excited  by  the  enormous  rise  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  cotton.  For  the  first  three  or  four  days  the  cotton 
market  continued  to  advance,  and  by  the  4th  a  further  rise  of  Id.  per  pound  had  been 
established  in  the  value  of  the  raw  material.  The  sales  of  cotton  during  the  week  end- 
ing April  4th  were  of  unprece<lented  magnitude,  being  estimated  on  the  spot  and  afloat 
at  500,000  bales,  or  equal  in  value  to  about  ten  millions  sterling.  Spinners  and  manufac- 
turers naturally  raised  their  quotations  in  conformity  with  cotton,  or  refused  to  sell, 
not  knowing  at  what  rates  they  could  cover  such  sales.  The  suddenness  of  thia 
advance,  however,  led  to  reaction,  and  by  the  6th  the  market  had  again  become  tamer. 
Buyers  held  aloof,  and  in  many  cases  offered  their  goods  previously  bought  for  shipment 
for  resale,  preferring  realizing  a  large  profit  here  to  sending  high-priced  goods  and 
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jmniB  to  their  intended  defitinations.  Until  the  9th  instant  the  market  remained  quiet, 
and  decidedly  lower  prices  were  taken  for  the  small  sales  effected.  On  that  date,  how- 
ever, the  stock  of  cotton  proved  ranch  smaller  than  was  generally  anticipated,  and  a 
somewhat  ftimer  feeling  became  apparent.  This  was,  however,  again  succeeded  by 
want  of  animation,  a  limited  trade,  and  accumulating  stocks.  Producers  became  more 
anxioas  sellers.  On  the  32d  an  active  demand  again  set  in,  stimulated  by  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  the  American  itorts,  and  a  considerable  trade  was 
done  for  the  next  few  days  at  advancing  rates.  A  reaction  was  experienced  by  the  ^th, 
and  the  market  continned  quiet  until  the  end  of  the  mouth.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  EugUnd  at  the  end  of  A|)ril  was  £20,6:12,886,  or  £805,197  less  than  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  month.  Quotations  for  39-inch  shirtings,  8^  pounds,  were  11».  3d.  to  12s,  M, ; 
34-inch,  16  by  16,  printers,  8^  pounds,  128. 3d.  to  12«.  9d. ;  32s,  twist,  16d.  to  16id. ;  mid- 
dling Orleans,  12K ;  and  Dhollera,  10^^. 

Jfcjf. — ^The  quiet  aud  inanimate  tone  of  the  market  reported  at  the  end  of  April  con- 
tinued almost  without  interruption  throughout  May.  Occasionally  merchants  were 
tempted  by  the  reduced  rates  producers  were  prepared  to  accept  to  make  considerable 
porrhases,  particularly  for  export,  but  the  bnying  was  by  no  means  general,  and  the 
relief  afforaed  by  these  transactions  was  but  transitory.  Stocks  of  both  goods  and 
yams  increased.  Short-time  working  became  more  generally  resorted  to,  especially  in 
such  places  as  Stockport,  Rossendale,  and  Todmorden,  where  the  heavier  descriptions 
of  goods  ajre  principally  manufactured.  Towards  the  end  of  this  month  a  rather  more 
eheerfnl  feeling  became  apparent,  and  more  business  was  transacted.  The  bulliou  in 
the  Bank  of  England  increased  during  this  month  £657,766,  standing  at  the  close  at 
£21^890,652.  The  current  quot-ations  were,  39-inch  shirtings,  8|<  pounds,  10«.  9d.  to  11«. 
6d.;  34-inch,  16  by  16,  8|-ponnd  printers,  11«.  to  1I«.  9d. ;  328,  twist,  14^^.  to  14|d. ;  mid- 
dling Orleans,  llfd-T  and  Dhollera  Surats,  9d. 

Jmme. — ^This  month  the  market  opened  cheerfully.  The  harvest  prospects  were  excel- 
lent, and  it  was  generally  anticipated  that  after  the  Wliitsuntide  holidays  an  improve- 
ment in  trade  would  take  place.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  in  June  a  fair  amount 
of  business  was  transacted  at  rather  hardening  prices,  and  any  purchases  made  during 
the  holidajTS  were  at  rates  previously  quite  unobtainable.  On  the  gcnei*a1  re-sumption  of 
business  on  the  8th,  it  was,  however,  found  that  the  demand,  contrary  to  general  expec- 
tation, was  sluggish  in  the  extreme,  and  until  the  16th  but  a  trilling  trade  was  done. 
By  that  date  stocks  had  accumulateil,  and  goods  and  yarns  were  pressed  for  sale.  The 
rednced  rates  which  producers  were  ^villing  to  accept  tempt<?d  buyers  to  purchase 
freely.  Stocks  were  again  materially  reduc^.  Many  makers  who  had  taken  orders 
attempted  to  advance  their  quotations,  but  found  merchants  still  unwilling  to  follow 
the  upward  movement;  nevertheless  a  fair  trade,  as  to  extent,  was  done  until  the 20th, 
when  a  qnieter  feeling,  with  slightly  declining  prices,  set  in,  and  continue<l  to  the  end 
of  the  month.  During  June  nie  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  again  increased 
£1,642^,  and  was  on  the  last  Thursday  £22,932,981.  The  follbwiug  were  the  quota- 
tions for  39-inch  S^pound  shirtings,  10«.  6d.  to  11a.  3d.;  34-inch  printers,  16  by  16,  8^ 
DoaDda.  llf.  3d.  to  lit.  9d.;  32s,  twist,  14d.  to  14fd.;  middling  Orleans,  llfd.;  Dhol- 

«/alf .— The  market  opened  quietly,  but  the  reduced  prices  quoted  by  spinners  and 
maniifactnrers  tempted  mercnants,  and  a  decidedly  larger  business  was  transacted, 
buyeiB  being  doubtless  to  some  extent  stimulatM  by  the  greater  activity  of  the  Liver- 
pool cotton  market.  Merchants,  however,  soon  satisfied  their  requirementii,  and  by  the 
7th  instant  the  market  had  again  resumed  a  quiet  aspect,  with  gradually  weakening 
valnes.  This  state  of  things  continuexl  until  the  17th,  when  a  fair  uumber  of  purchases 
again  took  place,  but  by  the  following  day  the  improved  demand  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  until  the  2Sd  a  semi-panic  prevailed.  Producers  were  willing  to  accept 
greatly  reduced  prices  for  their  productions.  Of  this  a<l vantage  was  taken,  and  con- 
siderable purchases  were  made.  Subsequently,  we  had  a  partial  rally  to  report.  Needy 
and  anxious  sellers  having  relieved  themselves  from  stocks,  the  market  assumed  a 
tinner  tone.  Nevertheless,  it  continued  quiet  until  the  close  of  the  month,  although 
on  the  31st  some  slight  excitement  took  place  owing  to  the  rex>orted  discovery  ot  a 
deficiency  in  the  actual  compared  with  the  estimated  stock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool. 
Phidneers  quoted  higher  prices,  but  found  them  difficult  to  obtain  for  any  considerable 

toantitiea.  In  Julv  little  change  took  place  in  the  amount  of  bulliou  iu  the  Bank  of 
Ingiand.  It  was,  however,  increased  by  £31,670,  and  stood  at  £22,964,651.  At  the 
dose  of  the  month  the  following  were  the  current  quotations :  39-inch  shirtings,  8i 
punnda,  8ff.  9d.  to  10«.  6d. ;  34-inch  printers,  8^  pounds,  11«.  to  11«.  6d. ;  32s,  twist,  12id. 
to  13d. ;  middling  Orleans,  10^,  and  Dhollera,  8d. 

Am§mfL — ^Ang^st  opened  with  a  decidedly  more  active  demand,  doubtless  again 
mdneed  by  the  comparatively  moderate  prices  for  which  ^oods  and  yarns  could  be  pur- 
chased, and  a  very  considerable  business  was  transacted  m  the  ilrst  half  of  the  month. 
Prices  gradnally  advanced,  but  the  bulk  of  the  sales  were  effected,  as  has  of  late  usually 
been  the  eaae,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Orders  had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  buyers, 
stpeeially  for  goods  and  yams  adapted  to  the  East,  and  they  were  placed  without  hesi- 
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tation.  Stocks  of  Rhirtin^  and  T  cloths,  particularly  Mexicans,  were  cleared  out,  and 
many  makers  were  placed  heavily  under  contract.  This  improvement  extended,  and 
purchases  were  freely  maile  for  the  continent.  The  home-trade  houses  also,  being  pro- 
bably influenced  by  the  favorable  harvest  prospects,  bought  less  cautiously.  By  the 
19th  values  ha<l  advanced  considerably,  but  then  a  partial  reaction  set  in,  and  the 
market  assumed  a  much  quieter  aspect.  Cotton,  however,  continued  to  increase  in 
value,  and  producers  essayed  to  obtam  corresponding  rates,  but  with  only  very  partial 
success,  1>usiuess  l>eing  thereby  materially  curtailed.  Buyers  showed  the  utmost  di»- 
inclinatiou  to  follow  the  fiirther  upward  movement,  and,  a«  a  rule,  restricted  their 
operation  to  such  small  and  pressing  orders  as  required  immediati^  execution.  The 
position  of  spinners  and  manufacturers  consequently  became  woi-se,  they  being  totally 
unable  to  obtain  an  advance  at  all  equivalent  to  that  established  on  the  raw  material. 
During  this  month 'many  mills  previously  running  short  time  had  again  resumed  ftiU 
operations.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Englafld  was  this  mouth  reduced  £2,190,550, 
being  at  the  end  of  August  £20,774,101.  The  last  quotations  were  for  39-inch  8^^  pounds 
shirtings,  lO^.  3d.  to  lis. ;  34>inch  printers,  16  by  16,  8^  pounds,  11«.  6d.  to  11».  9df.;  32s, 
twist,  12^.  to  13ff. ;  middling  Orleans,  lOj^. ;  Dhollera,  Sd. 

September, — The  advances  on  both  goods  and  yams  (juoted  at  the  end  of  August 
materially  limited  business  at  the  commencement  of  this  month,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  considerable  purchases  of  39-inch  shiitings  for  China,  also  vam  for  the  same 
market,  the  trade  transacted  in  September  must  have  been  decidedly  below  the  pro- 
duction. Previous  orders,  and  the  very  moderate  subsequent  sales,  were,  however,  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  market  steady  for  the  first  week.  TIhmi  a  rather  sharp  decline  took 
place,  and  continued  until  the  16th.  Buyers  then  came  in  more  freely,  and  a  fair  amount 
of  business  was  done.  Prices  became  less  irregular,  and  for  the  next  two  days  rather 
higher  rates  were  a^ked  by  sellers,  who  hoped  to  regain  a  portion  of  the  previous  decline. 
In  this,  however,  they  were  disapj>oint4?d.  Buyers  again  refused  to  pay  higher  prices, 
and  the  market  relajjsed  into  duiness,  which  continued  till  the  close  of  the  month,  not- 
withstanding the  higher  rate^  quoted  for  cotton.  Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
£20,964,840;  showing  an  increase  of  £190,739.  The  annexed  were  the  current  rates 
quoted  at  the  end  of  8ept4?inber :  39-inch  shirtings,  8^  pounds,  9«.  7id.  to  10«.  3d. ;  32s, 
twist,  I2id.  to  13/f. ;  middling  Orleans,  10 fd, ;  Dholleras,  7fd. 

October. — This  month  was  quite  as  unsatisfac'tory  to  the  cotton  trade  as  it«  predecessor, 
and  the  coin])laints  of  bad  trade  were  loud  and  general.  Throughout  the  month  short- 
time  working  was  recommended,  but  was  only  jwio]^)te<l  to  a  small  extent.  Cotton 
advanced,  and  on  goods  and  yams  little,  if  any,  improvement  in  prices  could  be 
obtained.  Etich  day,  however,  a  moderate  business  was  done,  and  producers  were 
enabltjd  to  keep  down  stocks.  Quotations  for  both  goods  and  vams  varied  but  little. 
The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  was  £19,844,861,  being  a  decrease  of  £1,119,979. 
39-inch  S^  ))ounds  shirtings  were  quoted  9».  7irf.  to  10«.  6d. ;  34-inch  printers,  16  by  16, 
8^  pounds,  10«.  9rf.  to  ll9.3^. ;  32s,  twist,  1«.  Id.  to  Is.  lid. ;  Orleans,  llfi?.;  Dhollera,  8|d.. 

Aovember. — November  opened  with  an  excite<l  and  dearer  cotton  market,  but  buyers 
had  shown  little  disposition  to  respond  to  the  eftbrts  made  by  si)inners  and  manufac- 
turers to  obtain  an  equivalent  for  their  goods  and  yams.  Nevertheless,  this  market 
throughout  the '  month  reflected  Liverpool.  As  cotton  advanced,  producers  adhered 
more  firmly  to  their  quotations,  or  essayed  to  obtain  higher  rates,  and,  simultaueously 
with  a  full  in  the  cotton  market,  lower  rates  were  again  accepted  for  goo<ls  and  ^"^ams. 
Throughout  the  month  a  fair  amount  of  trade  was  transacted,  esjiecially  in  printing 
cloth,  previously  so  long  depresse*!,  and  in  yarns  adapted  for  home  and  continentiu 
consum])tion.  Nevertheless,  the  business  done  hardly  equalled  the  production,  and 
though  stocks  did  not  perceptibly  increase,  orders  l)egan  to  run  out.  It  was  very  gen- 
erally anticipated  that  after  the  elections  a  very  general  resort  to  short  time  would  t-ake 
place.  About  the  20th,  however,  a  rather  large  trade  was  done  in  goo<ls  and  yams,  and 
the  reverse  was  the  case.  On  the  26th  a  quieter  tone  became  api)arent,  and  continued 
until  the  30th,  when  the  larger  sales  of  cotton,  at  advancing  rates,  again  steadied  this 
market.  The  actual  fluctuations  in  values  during  the  month  were  vemarkably  small. 
On  the  19th  the  bank  rate  was  raised  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  two  per  cent, 
minimum  was  fixed  on  July  4,  1867,  and  remained  unaltered  for  one  year  and  four 
months.  The  bullion  in  the"  Bank  of  England  decreased  during  November  £1,-588,224, 
and  stood  on  the  la«t  Thursday  at  £18,256,6:^.  39-iiich  shirtings  were  t|uoted  9«.  7^. 
to  10«.  6d. ;  34-iuch  printers,  16  by  16,  8i  inmnds,  lU.  M. ;  32s,  twist,  IS^.  to  14d. ;  mid- 
dling Orleans,  llfrf. ;  Dhollera,  S^d. 

December. — At  the  beginning  of  this  month  quotations  were  adhered  to  with  great 
tenacity,  and  were  in  some  cases  even  nominally  advanced.  Thisanwe,  however,  entirely 
from  producers  being  deterred  by  the  serious  lossifs  incurred  at  current  prices  from  subn- 
mitting  to  reduced  rates,  and  not  from  any  healthy  demand.  Indeed,  the  aggregate 
business  done  until  the  10th  was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  On  that  day 
rather  more  sales  were  eftected,  and  somewhat  liigher  i»riees  were  quoted,  but  by  the 
12th  the  market  ha<l  again  relapsed  into  a  dull  and  inanimate  static  which  continued 
until  the  15th,  when  a  rather  active  demand  set  in,  and  a  large  trade  was  transacted. 
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Stocks  were  again  cleared  out,  and  values  slightly  advanced.  On  the  22d  a  meeting  of 
Uie  trade  was  eaUed,  and  was  largely  attended  by  those  interested  in  the  trade,  and  it 
WIS  resolved  to  use  every  endeavor  to  enduce  spinners  to  reduce  the  working  hours  by 
one  half  during  January  and  February.  Since  then  the  market  has  been  strong  in 
tone,  and  goods  and  yams  have  steadily  increased  in  value.  Spinners  and  manufac- 
» tnreTB  have  shown  much  less  disposition  to  sell,  except  on  terms  decidedly  more  favor- 
able to  themselves,  being,  doubtless,  influenced  by  the  increasing  cost  of  the  raw 
miterial,  but  more  particularly  by  the  iwssibility,  if  not  probability,  of  u  general  resort 
ti>  short  time.  Buyers,  also,  owing  to  the  same  circumstances,  have  given  out  their 
orden)  more  freely.  The  month  closed  with  an  exceedingly  firm  market,  but  with  only 
t  moderate  trade  doing.  On  the  3d  ths  bank  rate  was  advanced  to  three  ))er  cent. 
Tbe  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  was  £18,445,858,  or  an 
iocrpase  since  the  preceding  month  of  £189,221.  And  the  following  were  the  current 
ntes  for  39-iuch  SJ  pounds  shirtings,  •9«.  9d.  to  10«.  6d.;  36-inch  [>rintei*s,  16  by  16,  8^ 
fNiands,  11«.  to  11«.  9<f.;  32s,  twist,  13^.  to  14d. ;  middling  Orleans,  ll^d. ;  Dhollera, 

The  pro<«pects  of  the  cotton  trade  for  the  next  few  months,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  do 
not  look  bright.     If  the  trade  combine  and  work  shoi^t  time,  they  will  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  ruinous  state  of  this  great  national  industry. 
There  are,  however,  some  indications  of  a  better  time  coming.    The  cheapness  of  food 
ind  the  cenerally  augmented  prosperity  of  the  country  foretell  a  probable  improve- 
Bient  in  the  home  trade.    The  enormous  shipments  of  our  i>roductions  to  foreign  mar- 
keti  and  their  ready  sale  show  that  our  producing  power  has  not  exceeded  the  con- 
foming   ability  of  the  world,  and  that  every  element  of   a  prospennis  trade  is  in 
existeDce  save  that  great  one — a  sufficient  supply  of  the  raw  material — ^without  which 
there  can  !*e  no  profits  accruing  to  either  spinners  or  manufacturers.    The  high  prices 
of  ctitton  ruling  this  season  will,  however,  have  stiinulattHl  the  energies  of  foreign 
coiuitrieA.to  so  great  an  extent  that  we  may  hope,  with  every  proHpect  of  not  being 
diaappointe<l,  that  before  the  present  year  shall  have  passed  away  all  fears  of  a  -defi- 
cient supply  of  cotton  will  have  disappeared. 

THE  SILK  TRADE. 

Our  annual  reports  of  the  silk  trade  for  the  district  have  been  year  after  year  so 
onfivorable  that  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  l)e  able  to  report  some  amelioration.  There  has. 
€m  the  whole,  bc^n  a  more  current  sale  during  the  past  year  for  the  greatly  diminished 
prodaction  of  English  broad  silks. 

The  throwing  trade  has,  however,  experienced  the  greatest  improvement.  For  sev- 
eral years  this  branch  was  so  dejiresswl  that  many  miUs  were  entirely  stopix»d,  and 
machinery  in  many  cases  was  sold  to  be  broken  up,  as  if  there  was  no  hope  in  the 
latiire.  This  is  now  clianged;  the  throwing  mills  have  for  several  months  been  fully 
employed,  so  far  as  work-people  could  be  found  for  tlieni,  and  tliis  activity  still  con- 
tinnea. 

Though  the  depression  in  all  branches  of  the  silk  trade  has  been  severe  and  pro- 
tncted,  perha|)s  in  no  branch  more  so  than  in  the  broad  silk  tra^le  of  this  district — 
many  of  the  manufacturers  and  large  numbers  of  the  work-people  havin^^  been  driven 
froiu  the  traile  by  foreign  competition — ^an  opinion  still  prevails  that  our  imports  have 
cooaiated  chiefly  of  figured  and  fancy  goods,  and  that  tnis  is  due  to  the  superiority  in 
Aftifpi  and  taste  of  the  continental  manufacturers.  This  was  stated  by  Professor 
Leone  Levi  some  months  ago,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  at  Leigh,  that  the  manufacturers 
of  plain  goods  had  not  been  seriously  interfered  with,  for  the  large  imports  did  not  con- 
ajt  of  plain  goods,  but  chiefly  of  velvets,  rich  fabrics,  articles  of  design,  and  ribbons. 
Bat  thw  is  a  mistake;  the  broad  silk  manufacture  of  the  continent  is  in  the  main  a 
l^ain  trade — fabrics  into  which  design  does  not  enter — and  the  great  bulk  of  our 
uAports  have  l>een  plain  black  goo<ls.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  in  the  dyeing  that  our  inan- 
nffurtarers  have  been  most  severely  beaten ;  not  in  the  dyeing  of  colors — for  there  is 
not  a  color  produced  on  the  continent  which  our  dyers  cannot  equal — but  in  dyeing, 
or  ratlu^r  in  giving  artificial  weight  to  black  silk  in' the  process  of  dyeing,  and  this  is 
DOW  practiced  so  successfully  that  one  pound  of  silk  is,  wh<m  dyed,  augmented  to  one 
and  three-fourths  pounds  or  even  two  pounds,  and  the  natural  brilliance  retained ; 
whereas  one  jiound  of  bright-colored  silk  is  diminished  in  dyeing  to  twelve  ounces,  or 
to  fifteen  ounces. 

In  this  has  consisted  by  far  the  greatest  advantage  the  foreign  producer  has  had, 
and  by  this  means  he  has  been  able  so  greatly  to  undersell  the  English  manufacturer 
in  black  silka. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  explained  this,  but  it  is  well  to  rei>eat,  that  it  hiis  not 
bren  in  saperiority  of  deeign  that  the  foreigner  has  had  any  great  advantage,  because 
eompMmtively  few  goods  of  this  character  are  imported ;  nor  in  color,  but  in  skill  in 
adolterating,  and  thus  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  the  staple  article — plain  black  silks. 
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Silk  thus  "chareed'*  or  "weighted"  is  much  iDJiired  in  durability,  but  the  goods  are 
apparently  much  cneaper,  and  the  public  buv  them  ;  and  there  being  no  longer  any 
secret  in  this,  our  manufacturers  find  themselves  driven  by  competition  to  adopt  the 
same  course.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public — the  consumers.  We  wonder 
that  no  steps  are  taken  to  improve  the  reeling  of  China  silk.  We  have  in  previous 
articles  explained  that  the  Chinese  cocoon  is  finer  than  the  cocoon  of  the  continent. 
In  its  nature  it  is  equal  to  any  other  silk — superior  to  most ;  but,  owing  to  imperfect 
machinery  and  want  of  skill,  we  still  have  the  coarse,  uneven,  inferior  sUk  of  com- 
merce. 

We  learn  that  there  are  some  Chinamen  of  progress  desirous  to  adopt  the  European 
system.    Can  nothing  be  done  in  this  direction  f 

We  may  just  allude  to  the  fact  that  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  in  Lyons  with  the 
competition  of  Swiss  manufactured  silks  in  the  Paris  market,  and  it  has  been  mooted 
that  a  duty  should  be  placed  on  them ;  in  other  words,  the  French  manufacturer  talks 
of  requiring  protection! 

THE  BRADFORD  TRADE. 

We  have  no  special  features  to  notice  in  the  history  of  the  Bradford  trade  in  1868, 
Business  has  moved  along  quietly  on  the  whole,  enlivened  here  and  there  by  periods  of 
activity,  which  were  afterwards  followed  by  intervals  of  denression,  Undoubte<lly  the 
transactions  of  the  year  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  tnose  of  1867,  but'  still,  all 
concerned  in  the  trade  of  the  district  feel  a  certain  amount  of  disappointment  that  the 
year  just  closed  has  been  far  less  active  and  remunerative  than  was  generally  antici- 
pated in  the  opening  months.  In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  market,  we  begin 
with — 

Wools,  and  taking  the  bright-haired  trade  in  English  wools,  we  find  that  January 
commenced  with  veiy  great  depression.  Prices  had  been  rapidly  declining  in  1867, 
and  wool,  in  sympathy  with  cotton,  was,  when  1868  began,  still  descending  the  sliding 
scale  of  values  wnich  the  termination  of  the  Amorican  war  had  initiated.  In  January-, 
however,  the  bottom  was  touched,  but  not  until  some  extremely  low  sales  had  been 
made,  wethers  being  especially  extraordinarily  depressed,  and  fetching  fearfully  ruinous 
prices.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  a  revival  took  place — ^buyers  were  tempted  by  the 
exceptionally  low  rat«s  ruling,  and  commenced  operations  which,  when  February 
arrived,  were  gradually  extended,  until  in  that  mouth  there  was  a  general  resumption 
of  business.  Consequent  on  this,  prices  rapidly  advanced,  wethers,  previously  so  much 
depressed,  recovered  l|<f.  per  pound,*the  very  extensive  purchases  of  this  class  of  wool 
for  30s  super  yams  having  the  effect  of  raising  its  value  more  in  proportion  than  hogs. 
March  was  a  very  heavy  month ;  immense  lots  were  cleared,  and  quotations  gradually 
hardened.  In  April,  also,  there  was  g^reat  activity ;  values  continued  to  advance :  wethers 
fetched  16|<f.,  and  hogs  20d.,  but  aft«rwards  declined  about  id.,  as  when  the  month  drew  to 
a  close  business  slackened,  and  the  upward  course  of  prices  received  a  decided  check. 
In  May  rather  less  was  done,  buyers  were  anxious  to  see  what  the  coming  clip  would 
be,  and  therefore  narrowed  their  transactions,  causing  a  certain  degree  of  flatness  to 
characterize  the  market  generally.  Towards  the  end  of  this  mouth  and  June  con- 
sumers and  staplers  commenced  their  o{)erations  in  the  country,  the  clip  was  found  to 
be  unprecedentedly  large  and  first-rate  in  quality,  farmers  sold  very  freely,  and  immense 
quantities  of  wool  came  to  hand.  In  June  a  ^od  business  was  done  in  this  market, 
although  the  end  of  the  month  waH  charactenzed  by  a  dullness  which  became  very 
much  intensified  in  July,  when  very  few  transactions  took  place,  prices,  however,  being 
but  little  affected.  In  August  trade  was  quiet,  but  quotations  were  steady,  September 
presenting  much  the  same  aspect,  with  the  exception  of  hogs,  which  to  some  extent 
were  bought  speculatively  in  anticipation  of  a  scarcity  in  1869,  owing  to  the  faUure  of 
the  turnip  crop.  In  October  there  was  an  improved  demand.  Hogs  and  wethejrs 
advanced  about  id.,  and  November  found  a  continuance  of  the  inquiry.  In  November 
a  good  business  was  done ;  some  very  heavy  purchases  were  made,  and  staple  stocks 
were  very  considerably  reduced.  Prices  hardened,  more  especially  for  choice  luster 
sort«.  December  opened  with  a  large  demand  at  stiffer  rates,  but  business  dropped  off 
to  some  extent  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  quotations,  however,  being  iiilly  main- 
tained. A  reference  to  our  annual  table  of  Lincoln  hogs  and  wethers  will  show  the 
actual  fluctuations  during  the  year,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  prices  have  been 
lower  in  the  past  twelve  months  than  in  any  year  since  1858. 
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St^efB  hsre,  oa  the  whole,  lud  a  fair  year  for  liuBineas.    Stocks  have  been  heavy, 
Md,UBaine  cases,  led  to  lose;  but,  compaml  with  Idb7,  there  is  cause  for  coDKratula- 
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•ad  Kovembcr  American  buyer*  entered  the  market  and  bought 
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features  as  the  bright-haired 

I,  iKith  at  the  highest  point  and  the  close 

Q  Down  wools  was  priucipally  at  the  same  periods 

After  Jannarr,  a  good  ^^e  wati  done  untU  May 

after  then  a  lull  ^>ok  place  until  October,  when 

led  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  year.    In  October 

"'"'"""        "  ■        '  '       tensively,  the  low 

it  instead  of  their 


•wn  and  Canadian  sorts.  A  fair  iiusiness  on  the  whole  has  been  done,  bnt  it  is  evident 
Aattbe  canstunptioD  of  Down  wools  is  gradually  lessening,  as  thetaet«  of  Dsers  runs 
■we  that!  ever  on  Inatr;  descriptions.  During  the  whole  year  matchings  have  been 
■■eh  better  U>  sell  than  fleeces ;  and,  singnlar  to  say,  t«g  matchings  have  been  worth 
loa  than  wethers. 

Price* (rf'  down,  tegs,  and  ewes,  (fleeces,)  at  the  bcginningof  1868,  werelM. and  HH 
to  15^  icapectlvely  ;  cloeing  values  are  about  16^.  to  ITd.  and  If^.  to  16(1. 

Seotfb  wools  have  been  Ottle  in  demand.  They  were  much  depressed  in  value  in 
18ET,  but  in  1S68,  in  sympathy  with  other  sorts,  have  experieuced  a  slight  recoven'- 
WUte  Wigtilmmta  are  now  worth  about  6^.,  laid  Highlands,  5d.  to  Sfft.  &tauy  woofs, 
like  Downs,  are  declining  in  favor  in  this  market,  and  very  slight,  comparatively,  has 
besBthe  hnirinnni  nf  thn  jrnr  In  the  August  sales,  sorts  used  here  declined  Id.  to  'id. 
per  pound,  bnt  advanced  in  December  from  ^.  to  Id. 

In  alpaca  a  large  bonnees  was  done  iu  the  early  mouths  of  1868.  Prices  iu  Januaiy 
Vdefromlif.  Id.Io2t.3d.,  bntadvanced  with  rapid  strides  tillJune,  when  3a.  was  reached. 
Siseethen  there  has  been  an  abseneeofbasiness,  though  nominally  prices  are  unchanged. 
l*(CKki  ant  large  in  the  porta,  and  spinners  are  fairly  supplied. 

UAuir. — Id  Mohair  we  have  had  a  most  eitraorniiiary  year.  The  demand  has  been 
SMrmons,  and  an  immense  quantity  has  gone  into  consumption.  The  advance  in  value 
lot  been  very  great.  In  January  quotations  were  2*.  5d.  per  pound.  Up  to  March  there 
*ii  ■  rise  of  3d.  per  poond,  and  from  that  mouth  to  October,  a  further  junip  of  lOrf. 
I'p  to  end  of  November  there  was  uo  cessation  in  operations,  but  Decemhcrruled  rather 
queter.  Closing  rates  are,  however,  firm  at  3«.  l\d.  Stocks  are  very  light  out  of  con- 
niMtt^  hands. 

KipBl  yanu. — Id  export  yams  a  moderately  good  biisiuesB  has  been  done  during  the 
)cat.   To  a  gieat  extent,  menihsnts  here  have  led  the  trade  by  speoulationft,  thOK 
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forcing  np  the  market  and  enabling  them  to  sell  to  consumers  on  the  continent  at  a 
fair  profit.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  earlier  portion  of  1868,  as  the  rapid 
advances  which  took  place  enabled  buyers  to  quit  their  purchases  with  advantage ; 
subsequent  operations,  however,  in  some  instances,  failed  to  yield  any  benefit,  and  even 
perhaps  to  a  slight  degree  entailed  loss.  During  the  whole  of  the  year  business  has 
principally  arisen  from  the  operations  of  merchants  in  anticipation  of  the  want«  of 
their  customers  rather  than  from  the  action  of  those  customers  themselves,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  occasionally  in  the  past  twelve  months  some  imprudent 
purchases  have  been  made ;  on  the  whole,  however,  there  has  been  no  serious  cause 
for  complaint,  and  those  engaged  in  the  trade  report  a  pretty  fair  year,  though  not  so 
good  as  they  were  le<l  to  expect  from  the  character  of  earlier  transactions.  In  January 
prices  were  extremely  low,  great  stagnation  existed,  which,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
pelled when  February  commenced,  aa  then  buyers,  induced,  by  the  very  depressed  rates 
ruling,  operated  extensively  :nid  continued  to  do  so  until  May.  Some  very  large  pur- 
chases were  made  in  308  super  and  two-fold  yams,  luster  wefts  being  also  well  taken. 
Quotations  quickly  advuiicd,  30s,  for  instance,  running  up  from  Ss.  6d.,  9«.  6d.,  and  10«. 
per  gross  respectively,  to  lis.  6d.  to  12«.,  12*.  6d,  to  13«.  9d.  to  lis.  Subsequently  quiet- 
ness reigned,  prices  gave  way^  and  virtually  but  little  new  business  was  done  until 
October,  when  merchants  agam  bought  freely,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  end 
of  November,  two-folds  being  particularly  active.  Not  much  was  done  in  December, 
as  the  advanced  rates  demanded  by  spinners  had  the  effect  of  stopping  purchases. 

Home  yams  had  a  fair,  but  not  very  extensive  consumption.  Luster  yarns  have  been 
greatly  in  favor,  and  also  colored  weft«.  Coburg  and  Botany  yarns  have  had  a  very 
poor  year,  and  ^ilpaca  wefts  have  been  quiet  since  June.  Mohair  yams,  both  pure  and 
mixed,  have  had  a  very  extensive  sale,  and  a  great  weight  of  thick  counts  has  been 
used  for  ladies'  mantle  cloths.  Spinners  are  pretty  well  ocx'upied,  but  complained 
slightly  of  a  dilhculty  in  gcjttiug  particulai-s  at  times  from  their  customers. 

Prices  generally  have  advanced,  of  course,  considerably  during  the  year,  and  the 
market  now  is  exceedingly  firm,  particularly  for  two-fold  and  luster  yarns. 

The  pkce  trade. — At  the  beginning  of  1868  stocks  of  goods,  both  plain  and  fancy, 
were  heavy,  and  weighed  the  market  down  to  a  considerable  extent.  Business,  how- 
ever, revived  almost  as  soon  as  wool  began  to  improve,  and  the  accumulations  of  1867 
rapidly  entered  into  consumption.  The  home  branch  haa  not  been,  on  the  whole,  very 
remunerative ;  the  early  business  of  the  year  wa8  satisfact-orj',  and  left  good  profits, 
but  the  transactions  afterwards  were  rather  the  reverse,  the  fall  trade  being  slow  and 
dragging,  and  burdened  with  many  drawbacks.  Owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather,  the 
season  for  spring  and  summer  goods  was  greatly  prolonged,  and  this  enabled  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  to  quit  their  stocKs  and  drapers  to  clear  their  shelves  with 
considerable  advantage.  There  was  no  ^Meaving  to  account''  or  canceling  of  any 
moment,  and  this  caused  business  to  terminate  healthily,  so  far  as  the  first  portion  of 
the  year  was  concerned.  Unfortunately,  the  autunm  trade  opened  and  continued  quiet, 
affording  little  encouragement  to  those  engaged  in  this  department  of  the  market. 
French  goods  interfered  materially  with  our  dark  fancies,  and  caused  our  own  styles 
and  cloths  to  be  less  in  favor  than  formerly.  One  distinctive  feature  marks  the 
character  of  the  fancy  trade  for  the  fall,  and  that  is  the  great  weight  of  the  fabrics 
brought  out,  and  which  ultimately  le<l  to  difliculty  in  both  dressing  and  wearing,  as, 
in  consequence  of  the  hot  weather,  manufacturers  had  considerable  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing their  hands  at  their  work,  entailing  in  the  end  both  loss  and  inconvenience.  Owing 
to  this,  many  orders  were  so  long  delayed  and  so  late  in  delivery  as  to  be  practically 
useless  te  the  merchant,  and  many  cancels  were  ma<le  of  goods  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  into  consumption.  Corded  cloths^  reps,  pojuins,  glae<^«,  and  other  quiet 
fancy  fabrics,  have  had  the  greatest  share  of  favor ;  fancy  goods,  as  a  rule,  being  very 
^uiet,  and  semi-plain  in  character.  In  plain  goods,  the  trade  done  has  not  been  exten- 
sive. Coburgs  have  met  with  a  miserably  poor  demand ;  alpacas  have  only  eigoyed  a 
moderate  share  of  attention,  Orleans,  however,  being  pretty  remlily  sold.  The  Ameri- 
can  business,  taking  the  restrictive  and  ahuost  prohibitive  tariff  into  consideration, 
ha^  been  perhaps  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  In  all  soft  non-lustrous  cloths,  such 
as  coburgs,  Italians,  and  de  laines,  their  own  manufacturers  are  enabled  to  drive  us 
out  of  the  market,  but  in  Orleans,  alpacas,  glacis,  and  bright-haired  fancies,  we  are 
BtiU  able  to  do  a  trade  in  spite  of  the  ridiculously  liigh  tariff.  Lastings,  too,  have  had 
a  very  large  consumxitiou,  and,  allowing  for  all  the  existing  diawbacks,  we  have  on 
the  whole  cause  for  surprise  that  we  have  been  able  to  send  to  the  American  market 
the  quantity  of  gomls  which  have  left  our  liands. 

The  French  trade  is  on  a  very  satisfactory  footing ;  our  Gallic  brethren  have  been 
good  customers  to  us  during  the  past  year,  and  we  to  them ;  our  spring  fancies  eclipsinflr 
theii*s,  and  enabling  us  to  sell  against  their  productions  for.  that  time  of  the  year,  and 
their  autumn  styles  in  turn  placing  them  in  a  position  to  sell  largely  to  us  for  the  falL 
The  business  in  bright  plain  goods,  such  as  oneans  and  mohairs,  hiis  been  extensive, 
but  alpaca  lusters  have  fallen  off.  Our  traile  with  France  is  employing  a  good  manv 
of  our  looms,  and  is  exceedingly  welcome  to  the  market.    To  Germany  a  steady  busi> 
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iif«B  is  reported ;  no  special  feature  is  prominent  to  dilate  upon ;  fancy  ^oods,  glac^, 
and  figni^,  have  been  relatively  in  better  demand  than  plain  articles,  although  Orleans 
have  perhaps  had  a  fair  share  of  the  trade. 

To  Japan  and  China,  compared  with  other  years,  a  poor  business  has  been  done. 
Civil  war  in  Japan  had  interfered  considerably  with  commercial  operations  in  that 
coantry,  and  the  gradual  change  of  costume  has  led  to  serious  losses  on  some  classes  of 
goods  shipped  in  anticipation  of  the  native  demand.  Blankets  have,  however,  been 
Ukisely  bought  for  the  Japanese  army,  and  enabled  merchants  to  improve  their  returns. 
In  China  the  traile  done  has  been  unsatisfactory.  In  the  early  part'  of  the  year  heavy 
eoods,«snch  as  camletis,  were  well  taken,  but  figures  have  been  a  complete  drug.  To 
both  Japan  and  China  business  has  been  much  better  in  heavy  goods  than  light 
£AbricM.  To  Spain  the  trade  was  small ;  the  civil  war  has  of  course  restricted  business. 
Italy,  however,  has  taken  a  fair  amount  of  our  productions,  as  have  the  other  conti- 
Dental  markets. 

The  Sonth  American  trade  on-  the  east  coast  has  been  but  little,  owing  to  the  Para- 
guayan war ;  to  the  west  coast  a  moderate  business  has  been  done. 

Prices  of  idl  descriptions  of  goods  have,  as  in  yams  and  pieces,  varied  greatly  during 
the  year.  The  Inittom  of  the  market  was,  of  course,  in  January,  the  highest  point  in 
May.  During  that  time  alpac^is  advanced  about  fifteen  to  twenty  i>er  cent.,  Orleans 
the'aanie,  lastings  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.,  coburgs  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  S8  camlets 
30  per  c«nt.,  and  fancy  goods  in  proportion.  After  Ma^  there  was  a  gradual  decline 
until  October,  and  then  a  slight  recovery,  leaving  closing  values  in  alpacas  five  per 
cent,  to  ten  per  cent.,  Orleans  five  per  cent.,  lastings  five  per  cent,  tq  ten  i>er  cent., 
CMtborgs  three  per  cent,  to  four  per  cent.,  and  camlets  hfteen  per  cent,  below  the  highest 
level.  Stocks  of  goods  are  somewhat  heavy  in  manufacturers'  hands,  but  moderate  in 
the  warehouse.  Machinery"  is  pretty  well  employed,  and  apparently  the  business  doing 
is  healthy,  although  far  from  large. 

The  year  has  not  been  encouraging  as  a  whole.  Those  engage<^l  in  the  trade  had 
looked  forward  to  a  much  better  business  than  had  existed,  as  raw  materials  were  low, 
breadstufib  fell  considerably,  an<l  money  was  cheap ;  no  exciting  political  disturbances 
oeciurred,  and  apparently  there  were  the  elements  of  a  good  trade.  Although  disap- 
pointing in  the  main,  there  is,  however,  great  cause  for  congratulation,  inasmuch  as 
though  fractional  profits  are  ^lerhaps  the  rule,  there  are  no  heavy  losses  to  lament,  such 
aa  characterized  the  preceding  year  of  1867. 

THE  TRADE  OF  LEEDS  AND   DISTRICT. 

Althongh  the  prospects  of  the  new  year  w^ere  not  of  a  very  sanguine  character,  in 
coiMeqaence  of  tliis  district  not  having  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
deprefwi  onof  18G7,  it  was  remarked  that  even  during  January  the  woolen  trade  of 
Leeds  was  manifesting  a  few  signs  of  improvement.  Though  the  wholesale  buyers  only 
operated  sparingly  in  the  warehouses,  purchasing  by  way  of  supplying  immediate 
requirements,  it  was  felt  that  a  better  feeling  was  prevailing,  though  the  clearances 
made  were  principally  on  shipping  account.  During  February  and  March,  the  favor- 
able anticipations  we  have  above  indicated  were  fiSly  realized,  a  fair  business  being 
done  in  the  warehouses,  principally  on  home  account.  The  London  trade  was  iiot  quite  as 
brisk  as  had  been  expected ;  but  the  shippers  purchased  rather  more  actively  than  had 
been  the  case  since  the  turn  of  the  new  year.  The  woolen  cap  trade  of  the  town  also 
partook  Isj^ly  in  the  general  commercial  improvement  of  the  district,  sales  being 
quite  as  large  as  is  usually  the  case  at  this  early  season  of  the  year.  In  April  things 
were  rather  quieter,  though  the  manufacturers  continued  to  be  well  employed,  princi- 
pally to  order,  and  though  the  shii)ping  houses  were  still  engaged  in  large  transactions, 
principally  on  continental  account.  The  season  for  spring  goods  being  by  this  time  at 
an  endy  the  buyers  in  the  warehouses  did  not  operate  so  largely  on  general  as  they  did 
OD  special  account,  confining  their  operations  to  the  purchase  of  articles  which  they 
reqmred  by  way  of  supplying  immediate  wants.  The  manufacturers  were  by  this  time 
actively  employed  in  preparing  goods  suitable  for  the  winter  trade,  and  as  they  were 
wo^iiur  principally  to  order,  the  business  of  the  district  might  be  l<K)ked  upon  as  being 
decidedly  healthy.  Shippers  were  less  active,  their  consignments  having  been  now 
completed  with  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  seasonal  trade  of  the  town.  In  June  and 
July  the  inquiry  in  the  warehouses  was  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  and  it  was  evident 
that  country  buyers  and  representatives  of  houses  from  a  distance  were  not  gen- 
endly  inclined  to*  enter  largely  into  purchases  until  the  prospects  of  the  harvest  became 
more  definitely  assured.  The  home  trade,  however,  was  regarded  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  cap  trade  was  quieter  than  is  usual  at  this 
If  ton  of  the  year,  but  still  it  was  as  active  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected,  when  the  gen- 
erally stagnant  position  of  the  cognate  industries  of  the  town  was  taken  fully  into 
•eeofint. 

The  "  fidl "  trade  had  not  fairly  commenced  in  August,  the  very  sultry  weather  that 
prevailed  during  this  and  succeeding  months  having  the  effect  of  inducing  purchasers 
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to  confine  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  requirements,  rather  than  enter 
into  any  speculative  undertaking  with  respect  to  heavy  goods,  for  it  had  not  then  been 
satisfactorily  decided  what  class  of  winter  fabrics  was  likely  to  be  most  in  request  for 
that  season,  though  it  was  anticipated  that  tweeds  and  meltons  woidd  command  a  fair 
share  of  popular  inquiry.  The  trade  in  the  warehouses  was  on  a  very  limited  scale, 
though  the  manufacturers  were  now  tolerably  well  employed  in  preparing  for  the 
forthcoming  seasonal  demand.  A  revival  in  the  cloth-cap  trade  took  place  in  this 
month,  but  was  uot  long  maintained.  During  September  the  harvest  being  now  fairly 
over,  and  the  gratifying  results  of  the  yield  of  cereals  ascertained,  rather  more  business 
was  done  in  the  warehouses,  though  not  to  the  ext-ent  that  might  have  been  expected 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  representati>'es  of  London,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow 
houses,  who  visited  the  town  at  this  time  of  the  year,  made  up  parcels  of  a  micellane- 
ous  character,  buying,  evidently,  more  by  way  of  keeping  their  stocks  properly  assortcMl 
than  in  the  shape  of  siieculative  enterprise ;  but  as  stocks  in  their  hands  were  very  low, 
owing  to  the  excessive  caution  they  had  exercised  since  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  they  were  in  a  better  position  to  indulge  in  these  general  purchases  than  is  the 
case  when  speculation  has  been  pushed  to  an  imdue  excess.  It  was  consequently 
expected  by  our  Leeds  manufacturers  that  the  fall  trade,  though  very  late  in  a  seasonal 
pomt  of  view,  would  still  be  more  beneficial  and  extensive  than  had  been  previously 
anticipated,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  these  expectations  were  fully  realized  by 
the  event. 

The  classes  of  ^oods  mostly  in  request  in  September  were  tweeds  and  low  union  mel- 
tons, both  of  which  descriptions  of  fabrics  sold  to  a  very  fair  extent.  Dark  steel  mix- 
tures of  tweeds  were  mostly  fancied,  and  orange  warps  also  commanded  a  fair  share  of 
inquiry,  though,  as  this  class  of  goods  had  not  been  much  fancied  by  the  manuiacturers, 
the  supply  for  several  weeks  was  decidedly  in  arrear  of  the  demand.  Milled  and  thin 
meltons  were  principally  in  request,  several  large  parcels  ii\  a  variety  of  colors  changdng 
hands  at  this  time,  and  principally  fur  immediate  consumption.  Black  unions — a  class 
of  goods  extensively  manufactured  in  this  district,  and  which  are  deservedly  in  request, 
owing  to  the  excellence  to  which  this  class  of  manufacture  has  attained — were  only  very 
sparsely  in  request  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year;  but  in  September  they  began 
to  command  a  greater  share  of  attention^  and  large  parcels  changed  hands  during  this 
and  the  succeeuiug  months.  Fancy  coatmgs  sold  very  incidentally  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  this  class  of  goods  not  conmiaudiug  any  large  share  of  attention  in  the  cloth 
halls,  and  being  transferred  in  small  parcels,  also,  through  the  medium  of  the  warehouses. 
A  similar  report  also  applies  to  black  supertines,  which  throughout  1868  never  attained 
to  any  great  position  in  the  halls,  but  which,  nevertheless,  changed  hands  steadily,  and 
not  spasmodically,  from  the  merchants  to  the  consumers.  By  this  time  the  demand  for 
heavy  gooils  had  fairly  commenced,  the  inquiry  principally  running  in  the  direction  of 
beavers  and  witneys  in  various  shades,  though  dark  hues  had  a  decided  preference  in 
both  plain  and  mixture  colors.  With  October  we  experienced  a  revival  of  the  demand 
for  tweeds,  large  stocks  being  transferre<l  during  that  month  j  but,  with  this  exception, 
the  general  trade  of  the  town  did  not  exhibit  that  animation  which  is  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Woolen  caps  and  hats  experienced  a  larger  sale  than  usual,  and 
the  makers  were  for  several  weeks  verj'  busy,  principally  in  the  execution  of  orders. 
The  clothiers  throughout  the  district  continued  to  be  tolerably  well  employed,  and,  as 
thev  were  working  principally  to  order,  the  whole  business  of  the  Leeds  woolen  neigh- 
borhood might  be  considered  to  be  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  last  two  months  of  the  year  are  ordinarily  unmarked  by  any  signs  of  animation, 
owing  partly  to  the  seasonal  demand  bein^  now  over,  and  partly  to  the  factT  that  mer- 
chants are  disinclined  to  increase  stocks  with  the  stock-taking  time  so  close  upon  their 
attention.  The  general  election  also  contributed  to  disturb  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
town,  and  the  influence  of  that  event  was  felt,  more  or  less,  for  several  weeks  after  the 
result  of  the  appeal  to  the  country  had  been  fully  detennined.  The  cloth-cap  trade  was 
rather  quieter,  and  the  clothiers  were  also,  to  some  extent,  restricting  their  operations 
as  their  orders  worked  out,  rather  than  manufactui'e  to  stock  at  such  an  untimely  season 
of  the  year.  Taking  the  past  year  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  considered  one  of  an  average 
character.  Tliere  has  uot  been  any  excessive  or  illegitimate  trading,  and  the  soundness 
of  our  local  commercial  system  is  generally  held  to  have  been  largely  consolidated  during 
the  annual  term  to  which  we  are  now  referring ;  and  this  soimdness  is  held  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  after  the  random,  reckless,  and  disastrous  trading  which  prevailed 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  Turning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  it  is  now  evident  that  the 
forthcoming  spring  demand  will  be  in  favor  of  tweeds  in  the  new  and  lighter  shades 
suitable  for  that  perio<l  of  the  ^'ear,  and  of  meltons  in  the  fashionable  styles  so  lately 
current,  but  with  the  modifications  and  improvements  which  time  and  experience  have 
suggested  to  the  manufacturers  and  others  who  cater  so  assiduously  for  the  tastes  of  the 
general  public.  Thin  black  unions  will  also  be  certain  to  command  a  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion, the  shipping  houses  operating  pretty  freely  in  the  eariy  months  of  the  year  with 
reference  to  tnis  favorite  class  of  goods.  Articles  suitable  for  ladies'  mantles  will  next 
come  in  for  a  moderate  amount  of  support,  the  fabrics  most  likely  to  be  in  request  being 
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at  the  preflent  time  light  makes  of  black  and  dark.  All-wool  superfiuos  and  fancy  coat- 
incH  command  more  of  a  regular  than  seasonal  support^  being  in  request,  more  or  less, 
jdi  the  year  roand. 

The  next  important  industry  in  Leeds,  the  iron  trade,  in  its  various  ramifications,  has 
had  a  checkered  and,  on  the  whole,  an  unsatisfactory  time  of  it  since  our  last  retrospect. 
Jfervhants*  iron  did  not  sell  at  all  freely  during  theearlier  months  of  the  year;  and  the 
machine-making  and  tool  trades  were  also  in  a  de]irc'8sed  state.  The  builders  of  loco- 
motives have  been  uniformly  slack  throughout  the  year,  only  few  orders  having  come 
into  the  town,  and  these  at  such  prices  as  were  considered  barely  remunerative  to  the 
makers.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  this  branch  of  business,  once  so  important  in  Leeds, 
ia  now  decidedly  declining,  this  condition  of  ailuirs  being,  by  some  conservatives,  attrib- 
iite<l  to  the  influence  of  the  French  treaty,  and  by  others  to  the  workmen  obtaining 
wage8  which  were  not  warranted  either  by  the  general  state  of  the  trade  or  by  the  rates 
at  which  the  employers  had  taken  the  contracts.  But  it  is  also  conceded,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  that  by  a  junior  member  of  one  of  the  largest  hmis  in  the  town,  that  the 
French  and  Belgian  makers  have  lately  dropp«»d  into  the  habit  of  finishing  their  work 
in  a  lietter  and  a  neater  manner  than  has  hithei-to  been  the  case  in  this  country.  This 
point  having  been  conceded,  it  is  evident  it  will  be  the  duty  of  our  makers  to  e<iual,  if 
they  cannot  excel,  the  locomotives  manufactured  on  the  continent.  The  engineer-tool 
trade  was  in  a  very  inactive  state  up  to  Octob«»r,  the  complaint  on  all  hands  being  that 
no  onlers  were  coming  into  the  town,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  skilled  hands  were 
only  indifferently  employed.  The  cut-nail  trade  has  been  in  an  averagely  prosperous 
•tat4^  daring  aU  the  ])eriod  now  under  review. 

The  llax  business  of  Leeds  has  not  yet  experienced  a  revival,  and  the  general  cry  of 
the  spinners  is  that  they  have  no  orders  for  their  goods  unless  they  consiMit  to  disi)ose 
of  them  at  prices  which  are  not  remunerative,  the  high  rates  maintained  during  the 
year  f<i>r  the  raw  material  being  fully  taken  into  account.  But  the  best  run  of  foreign 
and  Irish  flaxes  have  been  sola  at  unnatural  rates,  and,  in  consequence,  the  spinners 
only  purchased  by  way  of  supplying  iumiediate  requirements,  and  would  not  enter  upon 
any  sne«'ulative  engagements  with  the  stiff  market*  staring  them  in  the  face.  Yams 
had  thns  a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  career  during  the  year,  and  had  in  some  instances 
to  be  disposed  of  at  a  loss,  in  oriler  to  lower  stocks ;  and  this  state  of  the  market  did 
not  improve  as  the  later  months  waned  away.  Threads  were  in  somewhat  exceptional 
reqneat  during  1068,  and  the  general  average  of  the  trmle  in  respect  of  this  class  of  goods 
may  lie  statea  to  be  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

The  leather  trade  of  Leeds  is  one  of  considerable^  importance,  both  with  respect  to  the 
article  itself  and  the  several  industrial  uses  to  which  it  is  devoted.  In  the  first  <iuarter 
of  the  year  a  good  and  steady  business  was  done,  heavy  sole  leather  going  into  fair  con- 
munption  at  firm  prices.  Light  snbstances,  both  Enc^lish  and  foreign,  were  eagerly  taken 
vp,  the  demand  being  in  excess  of  the  supply.  In  dressing  ^omls  the  principal  <lemand 
was  in  respect  of  light  common  and  shave<l  hide,  and  best  kips  and  those  of  low  quality 
ahm  commanded  a  sale  at  full  rates  on  their  arrival  in  the  market.  The  tanning  busi- 
neaa  was  not  brisk,  this  being  owing  to  the  high  price  of  hides.  The  wholesale  shoe 
trade  was  flatter  than  usual  during  the  first  tliree  months  of  the  year.  From  April  to 
June  there  was  not  mnch  activity  in  respect  of  this  branch  of  our  industry.  For  very 
li^t  sole  leather,  suitable  descriptions  of  dre-ssing  go<Kls,  and  thin  offal,  there  was  a 
fiur  inquiiy,  and  the  advance  in  prices  was  fully  maintained,  but  heavy  and  middle  sub- 
itancea  only  met  with  an  incidental  amount  of  inquiry.  The  shoe  trade,  however,  now 
began  to  exhibit  signs  of  improvement,  and  this  incresised  activity  continiu^d  imtil  the 
end  of  July.  During  the  later  months  of  the  year  the  demand  ioT  most  descriptions 
of  leather  was  of  a  more  active  character.  Heavy  butts  and  bends  of  prime  growth 
and  quality  were  in  good  reciuest  Sales  of  kips,  light-shaved  and  common  hides,  and 
horae  hides,  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  stocks  light  and  prices  firm.  There  was  also 
a  better  inqniry  for  shoes,  which  had  declined  in  the  ])ublic  demand  during  June  and 
Jaly,  and  the  wholesale  trade  in  this  large  industry  was  ke])t  fairly  employe<i  during  the 
mnainder  of  the  year.  Durinc  November  there  was  a  steady  inquiry  for  leather,  though 
tilde  was  somewhat  interferea  vrith  by  the  elections.  Light  sole  leather  piissed  princi- 
pally into  oonaomption,  and,  as  stocks  are  a<lequate  to  the  demand,  the  rates  obtained 
were  only  of  an  average,  instead  of  a  firm,  character.  The  other  trades  of  the  town 
were  generally  fairly  active  during  the  past  year ;  but  no  special  feature  calling  for 
mnarK  presented  itself  with  regard  to  any  of  these  departments  of  our  district  industry. 

THE   HUDDER8FIELD  TRADE. 

We  are  aony  we  are  nnable  to  give  a  more  favorable  report  of  the  trade  of  this  district 
for  the  year  1068.  Without  specifying  any  particular  months  where  business  has  been 
better  or  woiae,  wo  may  say  that  it  has  been  in  a  very  languid  state  throughout.  We 
cannot  point  ont  any  particular  branch  of  manufacture  specially  as  being  really  in  a 
more  healthy  state  than  any  other. 

The  homa  trade  has  not  been  at  all  satisfactory  during  the  year ;  the  clothing  trade, 
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formerly  consuming  large  quantities  of  low  trouserings,  &c.,  has  been  very  bad,  and 
the  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  consequently  very  slight.  Our  cloth  hall  is  not 
nearly  so  much  re^jorted  to  by  buyers  as  formerly,  and  a  less  number  of  makers  attend 
there ;  goods  usually  exhibiteil  in  the  cloth  hall  from  10{/.  to  16d.  per  yard,  are  now 
almost  unsalable,  except  to  the  (^pe  and  East  Indies.  There  have  been  very  few 
inquiries  for  low  goods  fiDr  the  home  trade.  The  trade  to  Glasgow,  usually  a  large  one 
for  this  district,  nas  not  be«n  so  good  as  usual,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  Scotch  tweed 
makers,  who  have  overstocked  themselves,  and  have  ha<l  to  job  olf  goods  at  exceed- 
ingly low  prices.  We  may  say  that  the  manufacturers  of  silk-mixed  trouserings  and 
silk-ujixed  and  worsted  coatings  have  been  moderat^*ly  well  employed,  these  goods 
being  in  good  demand.  ^ 

The  continental  trade  on  the  whole  has  been  on  an  average  with  former  years ;  confi- 
dence in  political  matters  being  restored  iu  the  early  part  of  the  year,cause<l  business  to 
resume  its  usual  course.  France  still  continues  to  be  a  good  market  for  this  district,  and 
a  slightly  increased  trade  has  been  done,  staple  and  medium  goods  being  most  in 
demand. 

The  revolution  in  Spain  has  had  a  less  effect  on  business  than  might  have  been 
expected ;  we  hope  when  the  new  government  gets  thoroughly  established,  they  will 
see  the  nec^^ssity  of  mo<lifying  their  tariff. 

America  was  formerly  the  leading  market  for  this  district,  but  now  is  of  ver>^  little 
account.  We  can  only  ship  a  sprinkling  of  fine  plain  goods  and  a  few  novelties  in 
fancy  woolens  for  the  fine  frade.  Blankets  for  America,  owing  to  the  last  augmenta- 
tion of  the  tarifi',  are  now  aluiost  entirely  prohibited,  very  few  bales  altogether  hav-ing 
l)een  shipped  during  the  year  1868.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  low  and  medium 
woolens,  and  until  the  tariff  be  altered  we  are  compelled  to  look  upon  the  Uuitesd  States 
as  a  closed  market  for  this  district. 

Canada  :  the  buyers  visiting  this  neighborhood  have  been  very  cautious  in  their  pur- 
ehase44,  and  have  not  l)ought  u»  many  goods  as  usual ;  the  low  class  of  goods  they  have 
abandoned.  They  arti  making  large  quantities  themselves.  What  they  buy  now  from 
us  is  a  better  and  firmer  class. 

The  Australian  market  has  to  some  extent  recovered  from  the  effect*  of  the  great 
over-importation  of  the  past  few  years,  owing  to  the  comparatively  light  importation 
of  1867,  and  the  more  than  usual  care  in  the  selection  of  tbe  goods  shipped.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  knowledge  of  this  has  led  to  the  usual  result,  and  this  year  the  returns  seem 
likely  to  show  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent.  Tliere  has  been  no  failure  of  imiiortance 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  there  appears  every  prospect  of  this  branch  of 
trade  becoming  much  more  satisfactory  than  heretofore.  Complaints  are  very  general 
of  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  new  mail  arrangements,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  old  system  cannot  be  iwlopted.  According  to  the  present  plan  only  four 
days  are  allowed  between  the  an-ival  and  departure  ol  the  overland  mail.  The  heavy 
mail  positively  leaves  before  the  arrival  of  the  letters. 

The  spinners  in  this  district  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  wool  and  angola  yams  for 
the  Glasgow  and  Bradford  markets  have  parsed  through  a  period  of  gloomy  and  bad 
trade.  The  demand  for  wincey  gootls  tliroughout  the  year  was  by  no  means  great. 
The  occasion  of  overtime  work  by  a  number  of  spinners,  and  working  of  short  time 
by  others,  has  brought  the  tra<le  into  a  more  healthy  condition.  We  hear  of  some  large 
orders  being  given  out  for  next  season  at  improved  prices,  and  the  next  season  may  be 
looked  forward  to  for  a  much  improved  state  of  things,  so  far  as  this  branch  of  trade 
goes. 

The  wool  trade  has  been  anything  but  satisfactory  during  the  year.  At  the  com- 
mencement the  dealers,  who  held  above  an  average  stock,  looked  for  an  improvement 
in  the  trade,  in  which  they  were  disappointetl ;  and  the  imports  from  the  colonies  and 
other  parts  being  so  much  in  excess  of  former  years  and  of  the  demand,  caused  a  redac- 
tion, as  the  year  progressed,  of  about  fift-een  to  twenty  per  c^nt.,  the  trade  still  being 
very  much  depressed.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  prices  rallied  a  little,  a  slight 
improvement  took  place  in  the  demand,  and,  for  the  current  year,  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  fair  and  remunerative  trade. 

The  anticipations  for  the  year  just  commenced  are  looked  upon  as  very  favorable,  and 
we  hoi)e  to  see  again  a  flourishing  trade  in  this  district,  and  that  at  the  end  of  1869  we 
may  have  a  better  report  to  make. 

TIIK  TRADE  OF  DEW8BUKY  AND  DISTRICT. 

The  amount  of  business  done  in  the  hea>'v  woolen  district  during  the  past  year  will 
perha]is  amount  to  a  full  average,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  proportionate 
amouut  of  profit  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturers.  When  the  last  annual  review 
was  published  in  the  Examiner  and  Times,  trade  was  considerably  depressed,  and  there 
was  no  very  confident  feeling  that  it  would  soon  improve ;  but  now  there  is  a  boUef  that 
the  continental  trade  during  1869  will  be  active,  even  although  the  reduced  rat.es  on 
woolen  goods  imported  into  Austria  will  not,  as  was  expected  up  to  a  few  days  ago, 
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como  into  force.  In  Jaiinary  last  the  mannfaotnrers  in  the  Dewsbury  district  were 
complaining  of  the  want  of  orders,  hnt  l>efore  the  month  closed  a  fi^oodly  number  had 
been  place<l.  chiefly  with  Batley  honses.  The  demand  was  mainly  lor  dywl  pre.sident«, 
at  ahoat  3«.  8rf.  jier  yanl,  and  those  j^oods  have  kept  the  lead  during  the  year, 
though  the  price  has  come  down  to  lis.  :W.  and  3^.2^,  in  consequence  of  a  cheaper  cloth 
being  asked  for  than  at  first  manufacture<l.  Bej^ides  this,  makers  sacriticed  a  little 
profit,  and  used  greater  economy  in  production.  Similar  ^oods,  worth  about  2n.  6rf.  per 
yanl,  came  into  favor  early  in  the  season — a  cloth  got  up  in  various  finishf\s,  and  main- 
tained a  good  position  for  some  time,  as  also  did  a  fabric  known  as  St.  Knight's,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent.  These  latter  were  originally  dei^igned  by  a  Batley  house,  but 
now  moKt  are  made  at  Dewsbury.  Low  velvets,  at  from  2*.  2^.  to  2«.  3rf.  per  yanl,  were 
al*o  in  demand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  they  continued  in  request  up  to 
the  clone.  The  pn)fit  u|)on  th«»se  goods  has,  however,  not  been  of  a  satisfactorj-  char- 
acter, owing  in  a  great  extent  to  the  upward  movement  of  cott<m  during  the  first  few 
months  of  180S.  No  reduction  in  prices  further  than  that  above  noted  has  taken  place, 
an4l  where  goods  have  ai^parently  lowered  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  makers  meet- 
ing the  wishes  of  merchants,  and  producing  a  cloth  from  cheaper  materials.  Some  onlers 
for  low-clam  army  cloth,  which  were  confined  to  a  few  largo  houses  in  Batley  and 
Dewsbury,  gave  emplo>nnent  to  a  good  number  of  hands  for  a  time,  but  by  April  the 
continental  trade  was  devoh»ped,  and  employment  in  the  factories  became  general,  a 
few  manufacturers  running  tneir  machinery  overtime. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  continental  trade  deserves  noticing.  Merchants  cut  off  their 
orders  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  instead  of  business  with  the  ship- 
ping bomuH}  lasting  till  the  end  of  September,  it  was  finished  about  the  middle  of  the 
precetling  mouth.  The  n^a^on  for  tliis  was  the  fear  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  large 
tiniM  on  thi*  continent  of  an  outbreak  b;'tw«»ftn  Prussia  and  France,  which  led  to  accu- 
mulatiims  of  giM>d^  at  Vienna.  There  was  a  slight  reaction  in  tlie  shipping  trade  in 
the  latter  part  of  September;  business  generally  had  closed  for  the  season,  but  several 
fon*ign  buyers  came  over  and  made  ups<mie  heavy  parcels  from  the  stocks  in  the  wure- 
boiutes.  This  relieved  stocks  materially.  About  May  the  rise  in  c«)tt<m  warps,  which 
at  that  time  wa.s  eijual  to  fifty  per  cent,  noon  the  rates  of  the  previous  Christmas, 
caused  simie  manufacturers  to  demand  higher  prices  for  cloth,  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
obtained  an  advance  pro|>ortionate  to  the  value  of  the  goods  sold.  In  April  orders 
were  received  for  first-class  sealskins,  and  the  demand  for  those  and  h»w  qualities 
became  exct»edingly  brisk  in  the  two  following  months.  The  goods  were  well  liked, 
being  showy,  cheap,  and  lasting,  and  this  ye^r  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  quite  a 
leading  article.  A  few  firms  have  done  a  quiet  businei^s  with  South  America,  chiefly 
blue  pilots,  and  there  have  bwn  transactions  of  fair  amount  with  Australia,  but  trade 
with  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  oi)eratiou  of  the  revised  Morrill  tarift*,  has  be6n  all 
but  in7.  In  the  previous  year  Canadian  merchants,  speculating  upon  the  chance  of  a 
gr»od  borne  trade,  and  upon  the  chance  of  a  little  business  with  the  States  by  means  of 
ninnera,  Umght  largely,  but  they  found  that  stocks  did  not  go  off  as  well  as  they  had 
exjiected,  and,  in  conse<iuence,  their  purcluises  during  the  peritwl  under  review'were 
•cnnewhat  restricted.  Still  a  fair  amount  of  business  has  been  done  direct  vrith  Canada, 
a»  in  previous  seasons,  by  a  few  of  the  chief  firms.  Chiefly  through  Leeds  houses 
mme  large  pareels  of  gcMKls  have  been  shipped  to  Italy,  but  the  trade  m  heavy  woolens 
with  that  kingdom,  though  it  anpears  to  be  necessary,  hjw  not  y<'t  attained  the  dimen- 
rion  that  was  generally  exi)ect<5d  by  commercial  men.  The  greatest  animation  prevailed 
in  the  Dewsbury  district  in  June  and  July,  when  continental  8hi]iper8  were  pressing 
orders  on  makers,  but  the  latter  were  much  inconvenienced  by  want  of  wat<^r,  the  sup- 
ply for  manufacturing  purposeii  by  the  local  water  works  having  been  cut  off,  owing  to 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season.  This  was  a  benefit  to  the  <lyers  and  finishers  on  the 
Calder,  in  Dewsbury  and  Ravensthorpe,  for  they  received  great  quantities  of  pieces 
from  ^tley  and  Batley  Carr  to  finish.  Owing  to  this  want  of  water  many  of  the  goods 
which  were  dyed  at  Batley  and  Batley  Carr  wen»  found  to  be  faulty,  and  qnajitities 
were  returned,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  owners.  Provision,  however,  is  being  made  by 
SD  extension  of  the  water  works,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  disaster  in  future. 
The  home  trade  commenced  well,  but  the  demand  for  goods  soon  lessened,  and  business 
had  t4i  be  forced.  The  prospect  of  a  good  harvest  causiKl  some  speculation  on  the  part 
of  merchants,  but  the  agitati<m  throughont  the  country  consequent  U|)on  the  general 
elections,  and  the  open  state  of  th^  weather  at  the  close  of  autumn  and  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  whicn  is  lasting  up  to  the  present  time,  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  busi- 
oeas.  Heavy  woolens  were  extremely  dull,  and  to  some  extent  they  remain  so. 
Prices  of  goods,  when  1868  opened,  were  low,  and  the  rise  in  cotton  warps  seriously 
interfered  with  profits.  Trade  with  Ireland  had  been  hardly  worth  doing  ;  several  of 
the  smaller  houses  having  fallen,  and  great  difficulty  been  experienced  in  realizing,  at 
the  proper  time,  npon  consignments  of  goo^ls  to  order. 

In  carpets  there  nas  not  l>een  much  change  from  the  previous  year,  except,  perhaps, 
that  Dateh  hATe  been  less  in  favor.  A  great  many  kidderminsters  have  l>een  mauu- 
&ctared  for  the  lx>ndon,  Paris,  and  other  markets,  and  the  goods  axipear  to  be  meeting 
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with  increasing  favor.  The  mauufactnre  of  white  blankets,  though  perhaps  below  an 
average,  was  mnch  larger  than  in  1867.  The  open  winter  weather  tells  against  this 
branch  of  the  trade,  but  there  is  decided  activity  manifested  in  the  colored  depart- 
ment. Before  quitting  the  subject  of  manufactures,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  during 
the  year  a  movement  has  been  coiumeuced  by  the  factory  operatives  of  Dewsbury  for 
extending  the  factory  acts  to  adult  males  employed  in  the  woolen  mills,  and  two  con- 
ference's have  tAken  place,  though  without  result,*  between  them  and  a  number  of  man- 
ufacturers. The  movement  was  originated  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  overtime 
which  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Dewsbury  district,  and  soon  an  apiK'>al  is  to  be 
made  to  Parliament.    What  the  n*»ult  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

About  raw  material  we  have  only  to  say  that  in  mungo  there  has  hardly  been  any 
alteration ;  it  has  ruled  steady  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  Shwldy,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  declined  since  early  sjiring,  and  importers  will  have  suffenMi  heavy  losses. 
Cottou  warps  have  Huctuated  a  good  deal.  At  Christmas,  1867,  they  were  as  cheap  as 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  United  States,  but  by  the  end  of  March  they 
rose  to  1».  6(1.  ])er  ponud,  being  an  advance  of  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  since  have  fluctu- 
ated within  2(i,  of  that  price.  Wool,  which  was  steady  in  January,  rose  in  value  and 
then  steadied  again,  but  prices  have  been  lower  since  the  July  sales,  though  now  there 
seems  likelv  to  be  a  reaction.  The  rise  was  confined  to  colonial  wools,  and  did  not 
affect  the  sliipping  trade.  Olive  oil  was  very  dear  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but 
now  may  be  had  at  a  more  reasimable  rate.  During  1868  large  numbers  of  foreign  buy- 
ers have  visited  the  warehouse*  to  make  purchases  frt)m  penumal  inspection  of  stock, 
and  the  system  a]i])ears  to  be  inc-reasing.  The  Wednesday's  market  has  been  better 
attended  than  hitherto,  and  is  found  to  be  a  great  convenience  t4)  local  buyers  and 
sellers.  On  the  wlicde  the  trade  of  the  district  may  be  pronounced  as  sound,  no  failures 
of  any  moment  have  taken  x>lace,  and  business  is  being  steadily  iiushed  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  globe. 

THE  mON  TRADE  OF  NORTH   STAFFORDSHUIE. 

Verj'  little  excitement  has  marked  the  year's  progress  of  the  North  Staffordshire  iron 
trade.  Dull  at  the  commencement,  dull  at  the  close,  there  has  been  little  between  to 
impart  cheerfulness  except  the  oft-repeated  tlatterin|;  talc  told  by  Hope.  In  the  firat 
week  of  the  year  the  mastci's,  impelled  thereto  by  discouraging  reports,  decided  on  a 
reduction  of  wage^  by  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  men,  admitting  that  the  st^p  was  war- 
ranted by  the  state  of  trade,  after  a  slight  stand  submitted  to  that  reduction.  Three 
months  elapsed  before  any  im^)rovemeiit  in  trade  was  iwrceptible,  though  it  was  only 
to  a  slight  extent ;  but  in  April,  a  difficulty  in  South  Staffordshire  with  the  workers, 
and  the  resulting  cessation  of  operations,  brought  a  goo<l  harvest  to  this  district ;  and, 
though  the  improvement  as  to  finished  iron  proved  only  tcm^wrary,  owing  to  a  com- 
promis'e  with  the  men  of  the  south,  the  puddlers  remaining  out  was  the  cause  of  an 
unusual  run  on  the  stock  and  make  of  puddled  bars.  Accumulated  stocks  vanished, 
the  make  was  taken  almost  before  it  was  cold ;  and  the  contracts  entered  into  have^ 
kept  the  puddlers  going  to  the  present  time.  In  June  there  was  a  decidedly  better 
aspect  in  the  finisiied-iron  trade,  and  in  the  two  following  months  the  works  were  aa 
fully  emi>loyed  as  the  excessive  heat  would  nemiit,  on  onlers  for  Russia  and  North 
Europe,  which  required  early  execution.  At  this  time  ironmasters  might  have  booked 
fonn'anl  contracts  at  current  rates,  but  this  they  decline<l  to  do,  as  the  rates  were  not 
deemed  profitable.  That  in  this  they  Jicted  wisely  is  doubtful,  for  when  in  October 
the  Baltic  season  closed,  a  general  flatness  put  a  veto  on  the  expectation  of  advanced 
rates,  and  there  has  been  but  little  briskness  since,  except  for  the  smaller  sizes  of  iron. 
which  take  no  weight  of  metal.  For  a  full  quarter  past,  the  new  year  has  been  looked 
forward  to  with  sanguine  anticipations,  which  have,  during  the  past  fortnight,  gradn- 
ally  given  place  to  despondency,  and  as  the  year  closes  it  is  admitted  as  a  certainty 
that  the  trade  is  not  strong  enough  to  l>car  an  advance  in  price.  Each  attempt  in  that 
direction  has  checked  orders,  for  want  of  which  several  plate  mills  have  dropped.  The 
improved  era  is  now  definitely  postponed  till  the  second  quarter  of  1869,  when  it  is 
hoped  good  orders  will  come  in  from  Russia  under  the  re<luced  tariff  for  bars,  pigs,  and 
rails.  While  their  tra<le  has  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  another  cause  of  dia- 
satisfaction  has  been  supermlded,  in  the  extension  of  the  factory  acts  to  the  iron  trade. 
A  deputation  of  ironmasters  waited  some  time  ago  on  the  home  secretary  to  point  oat 
that  one  effect  would  be  to  prevent  the  emi)loyment  in  mills  and  forgea  of  all  lads  nnder 
thirteen,  and  this  result  has  followed.  Tne  theory'  that  the  half-time  system  could  be 
applied  to  the  iron  trade  has  failed  in  practice,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
matter  cannot  be  idlowed  to  rest  where  it  is,  but  that  the  new  Parliament  must  be 
pressed  to  modify  the  legislation,  in  this  respect,  of  the  old  one. 

THE   EARTHENWARE  TRABE8  OF  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  almost  devoid  of  excitement  in  the  earthenware 
trade  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries.     In  each  branch  business  has  been  below  the 
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average  thronghont  the  year,  and  at  timeB  there  has  been  an  approaoli  to  positivo 
depression,  and  among  the  working  classes  there  has  been  a  considerable  ainouTit  of  anf- 
fering,  which,  however,  has  not  been  obtruded  on  ])uidic  attention.  The  latter  fact  is 
probably  due,  in  a  greAt  measure,  to  the  consideration  of  the  employers,  who,  as  a  rule, 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  pnivide  for  their  eijiploy<^s  as  much  work  as  possible, 
even  though  that  course  has  involved  much  risk  of  jiecuniarj^  loss;  and  another  point 
t«>  be  placed  to  the  cretlit  of  the  mast^^rs  is,  that  only  in  few  and  generally  unimportant 
canes  lias  there  bei»n  any  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  state  of  trade  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  wages  below  the  remuneration  fixed  upon  wheTi  business  was  more  satisfactory 
and  pr(»fit8  iKMwible ;  this  being  the  more  creditable  when  it  is  remembered  that  some 
clatises  of  operatives,  towanls  tlie  close  of  1867,  availed  themselveii  of  a  period  of  brisk- 
ness to  impose  the  t^^rms  of  their  societies  on  the  employers.  Had  the  masters  resorted 
to  a  nslnction,  the  plea  of  lex  t4iUon\H  could  not  with  any  grace  have  been  combated. 
Some  few  nianufiu*turers  have  maintained  a  fair  home  trade  during  the  year,  but  gen 
erally  the  home  demand  has  been  inaniTuate.  The  close  of  the  year  witnessed  some 
indications  of  improvement,  although  they  were  but  faint,  and  certainly  no  good  can 
follow  fn>m  the  forcing  of  tnwle  by  reducing  xirices;  rather  is  it  better  in  the  longrun 
to  wait  patiently  for  the  turn.  Little  better  can  be  reported  of  trade  with  the  con- 
tinent, and  it  must  be  admitteKl  that  the  anticipations  of  beneficial  result's  from  the 
French  treaty  have  not  been  realized  in  the  earthenware  trade.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  wonld  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  continental  competition  has  counterbalanced 
the  auticipat^l  results,  and  that  but  for  that  treaty  our  continental  trade  wonld  be  in  a 
nioch  worse  ]>osition.  Germany,  Htdland,  and  other  nations  of  the  continent  are  now 
Mipplying  themselves  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  hitherto.  Their  productive 
powers  have  largely  increased,  and  as  they  have  the  advantage  of  labor  at  a  much 
lower  rate,  many  onlers  which  used  to  come  to  this  district  are  now  executed  at  home. 
In  Franco  there  is  the  further  drawback  of  heavy  cost  of  transit,  more  than  twofold 
that  to  the  Unit-ed  States ;  and  until  a  remedy  f(»r  this  can  be  found  in  a  cheaper  inte- 
rior transit,  the  tninsactions  with  France  are  not  likely  greatly  to  improve.  At  the 
MADie  time  that  these  convictions  as  to  the  continental  trade  are  arrived  at,  att.ention 
in  being  attrac^ted  to  another  matter  in  which  the  continent  gains  an  advantage  over 
England — technical  education.  There  Inis  been  some  discussion  of  this  topic  in  this 
distrirt,  bnt  it  is  not  taken  up  by  those  most  directly  concerned,  and  the  system  bids 
fiur  to  continue  under  which  foreign  workmen  are  emjdoyed  as  painters  and  designers, 
in  the  manufactories  of  Stoke-ui>on-Treiit.  To  show  how  mucli  British  workmen  lose 
in  this  respect,  it  may  be  mentioned"  that  £2,(X)0  a  year  is  paid  to  foreign  workmen  in 
one  manufactory.  This  constitutes  another  tlrawback  to  the  continental  trade,  which 
altogether  presents  no  bright  prospect  for  the  futur(^ 

The  general  foreign  tracle,  as  well  as  that  with  the  colonie^s,  has  aftbrded  a  set-off  to 
the  home  and  continental  trades,  bnt  even  here  there  has  only  been  an  average  main- 
tained. Here,  however,  there  is  room  and  grcmnd  for  hope.  Canada  and  Australia  are 
vastly  increasing  in  population,  and  the  resources  of  those  countries  are  being  devel- 
opeiL*^  In  the  East  Indian  Peninsula  communication  is  being  improved,  and  our  tnule 
in  those  directions  must  i)rogre8s,  while  South  America,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  become 
more  p«iceful,  and  consequently  a  better  custcmier.  The  tnide  with  the  United  Stat-es 
haa  not  yet  recovered  itself,  although  8>nnj>toms  of  improvement  are  visiljle.  A  spas- 
OHidic  demand  from  the  States  in  1866  induced  here  a  sort  of  mania  for  shipmenta 
thereto,  the  evil  rt^sults  of  which  were  pointed  out  in  our  last  year's  reWew.  Trade 
with  the  States  has  not  vet  recovered  from  those  results,  and  throughout  the  year 
shjpmeuts  have  been  mucli  below  those  of  a  fair  average  year.  Orders,  indeed,  have 
liwii  susi>ended,  and  this  course  being  resorti'd  to  by  om-  priTicipal  customers,  the 
geneml  depression  is  accounted  for.  The  worst,  however,  is  believed  to  be  past,  and 
the  election  of  President  being  over,  our  Yankee  cousins  are  devoting  themselves  to 
commercial  pursuits.  Some  have  visited  Staffordshire,  and  infused  a  little  spirit  into  the 
msnofacturers,  who  are  hoping  for  a  satisfactory  aiul  renuiuerative  trade  in  the  spring. 
TTie  time  of  depression  has  not  been  an  idle  time,  measures  having  been  adopted  which 
could  not  have  l>een  more  than  thought  of  during  a  period  of  full  activity.  A  board 
of  arbitration  has  been  established,  with  the  view  of  ])ri*venting  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
and  good  relations  Ijctween  employers  and  emjiloyed  have  thus  and  otherwise  become 
fkolidified.  Then  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  last  year  set  down  as  an  impos- 
MlnUty,  has  been  exi»erimented  upon,  and  only  the  other  day  a  <;ode  of  regulations  was 
adopted  at  a  conference,  and  recommt^nded  for  adoption  by  each  of  the  pottery  towns. 
Tried  earnestly,  it  has  been  found  that  a  considerable  diminution  of  smoke  may  be 
(haa  been)  effected,  almost  inexpensively,  and  the  various  local  authorities,  almost 
withont  discussion,  are  adopting  the  regulatifuis  drawni  up  by  the  conference.  There 
hais  been  no  change  in  the  scale  of  wage^  generally,  nor  have  the  prices  of  materials 
altered,  except  for  Ixirax  (which  has  risen  consideral>ly  in  value)  and  straw,  the  short- 
nea*  of  whicn  has  involved  the  manufacturers  in  a  loss  equal  to  the  extra  cost,  \\»  the 
charge  fo  packing  is  one  of  the  unalterable  laws  of  the  trade. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  MARKET. 

The  year  now  closing  has  been  one  of  ceneral  depression  in  the  chemical  market.  At 
its  eonmiencemeut  mauufaetureiH  probably  realized  prices  that  paid  them  a  small  profit ; 
gradually,  however,  jiriees  began  trt  droop,  and  although  at  times  there  was  some  check 
given  to  the  decline,  ]>rice8  in  all  Ciisea  are  now  lower,  and  in  many  actually  below  cost 
of  jnauufacture.  This  state  of  the  market  is  almost  wholly  causi'd  by  the  depression 
prevailing  in  the  United  States,  and  the  "  hand  to  mouth  "  policy  i)ur8ued  by  importers 
there.  Although  the  shipments  to  United  States  ports  have  been  large,  and  above  the 
average  of  the  previous  two  years,  thev  have  not  been  to  the  extent  in  contracts  they 
have  been  in  other  yeai*s.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  predict  the  future  course  of  the 
market,  except  that  it  hanlly  seems  possible  to  believe  it  will  remain  in  its  present 
state,  or  prices  remain  so  low.  The  stocks  here  are  not  large,  and  many  manufacturers 
have  been  diminishing  their  makes. 

Soda  anh. — In  Jauuarj'  last  the  price  of  soda  ash  w.as  about  2rf.  i)er  degree.  About 
the  1st  March,  some  large  contracts  having  been  made,  the  better  makes  were  held  at 
at  2^^.  From  this  point  prices  gratlually  declined,  until  in  November  they  reached  lj<f., 
at  which  there  were  a  few  sales,  and  contracts  made  at  l|rf.  for  all  18G9.  The  market 
since  then  has  been  somewhat  better  from  diminished  quantities  offering,  and  prices 
now  are  alnjut  l|f/.  on  the  spot,  and  from  that  figure  to  *2rf.  for  forward  delivery. 
The  exports  from  Liverpool  to  the  three  principal  United  States  i)ort8  for  three  years 
past  have  been  as  follows: 


1866. 

1867. 

• 
1868. 

New  York 

Casks. 
29,722 
27,873 
9,727 

Casks. 
28,006 
18.04J 
7,661 

Casks. 
34.2t$5 
20,272 
4.599 

PbilitdelDhia 

BOMtOU 

Total 

67,322 

53,710 

59.11G 

Canntic  soda. — The  manufacturers  of  white,  caustic  soda  have  been,  perhaps,  more 
favored  with  a  steady  demand  throughout  the  year  than  the  manufacturers  of^  other 
chemicals,  yet  the  (luantity  made  of  really  white  caustic  soda  is  not  very  great.  Prob- 
ably not  half  of  the  caustic  soda  ina<le  and  sold  as  white  is  really  so.  Great  com- 
plaints on  this  score  have  been  made  by  the  importers  in  the  United  States,  and  not 
without  just  cause.  The  refusal  of  some  manufacturers  io  grant  allowances  for  caustic 
soda  shipped  Jis  white,  when  it  really  should  have  been  classed  as  brown,  will  condemn 
their  brands  in  the  American  market,  and  leave  but  few  there  that  can  be  really  classed 
and  sold  as  white.  Matters  of  this  kind  will  regulate  themselves  to  the  cost  of  the 
manufacturer.  In  January  last  the  price  of  white -caustic  soda  wasl5>j.  per  hundred 
weight  for  sixty  per  cent.,  and  20«.  for  seventv  per  cent.  For  cream-colored,  sixty  per 
cent.,  the  price  was  l\i«.  6d.  From  these  jKinits  prices  grtwlually  declined  to  14«.  in 
August,  with  sales  of  white,  sixty  per  cent.,  to  some  extent  for  forward  delivery.  The 
decline,  however,  continued,  until  in  November  sales  were  made  of  really  whit<^  at  13». 
6d.  per  hundred  weight,  while  some  inferior  brands  were  sold  at  low  as  i3«.  The  mar- 
ket is  now  more  steady,  and  the  supjdy  of  really  whit^  offering  is  very  small.  Price 
on  the  spot  for  whit*',  sixty  per  cent.,  is  about  13«.  Gd.  to  13«.  9rf. ;  for  seventy  per  cent, 
white,  17».  to  17*».  6d. ;  and  for  forward  delivery  about  5*.  to  10«.  per  ton  more  is  a^ked, 
with  very  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  larger  manufacturers  to  contract.  The 
shipments  to  the  three  principal  United  States  ports  during  the  past  year  are  IhjIow 
those  of  186(5  and  1867,  partly  because  of  the  stopx)age  of  three  manufacturer  during 
this  year.    They  are  as  follows : 


• 

N«w  York 

Philadelphia 

Bonton 

Total 


1866. 


Drums. 
12. 615 
4,002 
1,092 


17,709 


1867. 


Drum*. 
13,438 
5,040 
997 


19, 475 


1868. 


DrHMM. 

10,5tlO 
4,157 
1.0:i6 


15,773 


Bi'oarbonate  of  8oda. — The  price  of  bi-carbonate  in  January  last  was  11«.  6d.  to  128, 
per  hundred  weight ;  it  remained  steady  imtil  August,  when  prices  declined  to  10«.  6d. ; 
from  that  it  declined  in  November  to  lOi.,  with  a  few  sales  under  that  figure.  The  price 
to-day  is  10«.  to  10«.  2d.j  and  lOer.  6d.  asked  for  all  1869;  the  market  very  steady. 
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Soda  crysiiUM, — ^In  the  be^rinning  of  the  year  the  price  for  soda  crystals  was  £4  17 s, 
6rf.:  it  has  gradnally  dechned  to  £4  5».  to  £4  10«.,  the  present  price ;  the  market  very 
doll  with  a  light  demaud.  Contracts  for  forward  delivery  could  ])robably  be  made  at 
tbe  iiudde  price,  as  manafactnrers  on  the  east  coast  will  contract  at  abont  £4  net. 

Bhadung  powden. — In  January  last  the  price  of  bleaching  powdera  was  lOa.  6d.  to 
Ik  per  hiui<lred  weight.  There  was  a  very  steady  demand  until  May,  when  there  was 
some  exintement  in  the  market,  and  on  large  sales  prices  went  to  lU.  6d,  to  I2s. ;  from 
that  point,  however,  they  have  gradually  receded,  and  the  market  is  to-day  dull  at  10». 
tol(i.&i.  The  shipments  to  United  States  ports  have  been  considerably  more  this 
year  than  for  some  years  past.  The  stock  accumulated  there  is  said  to  be  large ;  much 
of  this  has  be«*n  reject«l  by  the  importers  ai^  not  coming  up  to  test,  and  they  have,  in 
thismtpect,  the  same  complaint  as  the  importers  of  caustic  soda  of  the  unfair  treat- 
ment they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  here.  Some  brands  of  bleaching 
powden»  ft  will,  in  consequence,  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  market  for  in  the  United 
States.  The  shipments  to  the  three  principal  Unitexl  States  ports  have  been  as  follows  : 


5firTork 

naadelphia 

B«ou 

Total 


1866. 


Casks. 
18,489 
4,765 
1,882 


25,136 


1867. 


Casks. 
16,647 
4.883 
3,043 


24,572 


1868. 


Casks. 
20.526 
6.393 
4,U90 


31,009 


J/««. — Prices  are  now  about  the  same  as  they  were  in  January,  and  have  only 
dightly  fluctuated:  £7  bs.  for  lump,  £7  12«.  Qd,  for  powdered,  and  £8  10m.  to  £8  15«. 
i«r  ^ETonnd.  * 

Anenic  is  in  steady  demand  for  powdered,  at  £7  5».  to  £7  10«.  per  ton. 

Borax,  reoned,  which  was  in  January  last  held  at  50«.  per  hundred  weight,  is  now 
vofth  65«. 

Cop{»eni8  in  January  last  held  at  578.  6d.f  can  now  be  bought  at  52«.  6d. ;  demand 
light  and  market  dull. 

iklpkate  of  copper. — The  market  is  st<?ady,  at  £23  10«.  to  £24  per  ton. 

Freights  dnring  the  year  to  United  States  ports  have  considerably  ailvauced,  and 
from  here  to  New  York  on  chemicals  ^except  bleaching  powders)  22«.  '6rf.  is  asked,  and 
17t.  6rf.  from  London,  with  a  firm  maijcet.  The  scarcity  of  vessels  suitable  for  the  North 
Jlmerifan  trade  will  keep  freights  at  Iheso  figures  for  some  little  time  to  come,  and  they 
■ay  possibly  go  higher. 

THK  PROBABLE  MONEY  MARKET  OF  1869. 

•  There  are  many  signs  that  we  ha^  approached  the  end  of  the  extreme  depression. 
Daring  ld$7  and  1868  Lombard  sti^et  has  been  uneventful,  and  its  business  hiis  been 
■npfmfitable.  There  has  hanlly  ever  perhaps  been  a  period  at  which  it  was  so  ditficulty 
to  employ  money,  both  safely  and  at  a  profit.  But  now  we  hope  this  will  be  in  ])art 
alterecL  The  great  barometer  of  the  money  market,  the  reser\'e  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
indicates  as  ranch. 

Last  vear  the  reserve  in  the  banking  department  was £12, 819, 673 

h  now  is 9,931,228 

"  Being  a  diminntion  of 2, 888, 445 

Last  year  the  coin  and  bnllion  were 22, 061, 728 

Now  they  are 18,445,858 

Being  a  diminntion  of 3, 615, 870 


These  figures  show  that,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  1868  we  had  a  much  larger 
iwerve  than  we  needed,  now  we  have  only  the  minimum,  with  which  we  should  be 
eontent.  The  banking  liabilities  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  now  much  larger  than 
they  nsed  to  be ;  they  are — 

Poblic  deposits £7,301,894 

Private  deposits 19,488,961 

8eveB-dmy  and  other  biUs 402,200' 

27, 192, 055 


£10,000,000  k  therefore  no  extravagant  reserve  to  require :  two-fifths  of  these  liabiiitiea 
weeld  be  £10,800,000. 
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Let  us  examine  the  matter  more  strictly,  as  usual  keeping  separate  the  discussion  of 
our  ('a])ital,  our  bullion,  and  our  credit.  Without  capital  we  should  have  nothing  to 
lend ;  unless  we  keep  a  good  store  of  bullion  we  cannot  lend  safely ;  unless  credit  is 
firm  we  shall  not  have  nerve  to  lend.  By  capital  we  mean  nothing  abstract ;  we  mean 
the  sums  on  deposit  at  the  Bank  of  Kngland,  the  Lombard- street  bankers,  whether  joint- 
stock  or  ])rivat'e,  and  the  bill  brokers.  These  are  our  means  of  lending*  Mercantile 
bills,  foreign  loans,  and  so  on,  are  the  demands  on  tli^se  means.  Which  is  relatively 
greater  now  than  last  year,  the  supply  of  ca])ital  or  the  demand?  We  do  not  l>elieve 
that  the  supply  of  capital  has  much  au<piiented;  there  are  few  signs  of  it,  if  any. 
The  dcx^osits  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which  contain  the  bankers'  unused  balances,  are 
less: 

Last  year  the  private  deposits  were £21, 654, 971 

This  year  they  are 19,488,961 

Diminution 2,166,010 


The  amount  of  capital  "  over,"  if  we  may  use  such  an  exj)ression,  as  indicated  by  these 
figures,  is  less  than  la^t  year,  and  thcHc  figures  are  a  ne^irly  infallible  indication,  because 
the  i)rivate  deposits  of  the  bank  rarely  diminish  much  unless  the  bankers'  balances  in 
it  decrrjise  also,  and  these  balances  are  that  unused  money.  A  priori  it  would  have  been 
expected  that  the  savings  of  the  country  would  have  been  augmented  during  the  year, 
and  so  brought  more  capital  into  Ltmibard  street.  But  in  a  year  of  depressed  trade  the 
moneyed  stivings  of  the  country  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  usual.  We  may  lay  down  as 
a  rule  that  when  the  customs  revenue  falls  off  considerably  the  savings  of  the  country 
fall  off  far  more.  Most  p<'ople  do  not  deny  themselves  their  customary  iudalgeuces  till 
they  Iiave  ceased  to  save ;  they  arrest  their  provision  for  the  future  before  they  change 
their  customary  life.  The  small  savings  decline  much  before  the  te^and  sugar  duties 
decline  at  all.  The  large  savings  are  gone  before;  the  bad  trade,  before  it  shortens  the 
earnings  of  the  people,  destroys  the  extra  pn)fit8  of  the  capitalist ;  he  hae  hard  work 
to  "keep  his  family,"  as  he  calls  it — that  is,  to  spend  as  usual  and  as  his  wife  expects; 
he  does  not  begin  to  lay  by  for  tlie  future.  For  the  last  two  years  the  savings  of  the 
country  have  not  come  to  Lon<lon  as  usual  because  they  have  not  been  made  as  usuaL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  demand  on  our  capital  does  not  augment. 

Thti  exports  of  the  first  eleven  mouths  of  18(36  were  £  173,913,222 ;  of  1867,  £  167,931,378 ; 
of  1868,  £104,824,654.  The  imports  of  the  first  ten  months  of  1866  were  £206,268,222; 
of  1867,  £191,777,492;  of  1868,  £197,441,151,  showing  no  increased  reouiremeut  of  capi- 
tal. T1i(>re  is  an  impression,  which  we  believe  to  be  just,  that  many  kinds  of  traile  are 
more  profitable  than  they  wen> ;  but  to  this  there  is  a  great  exception.  The  cotton 
famine  is  felt  still  in  its  distant  efi'ects,  though  not  in  its  firat  and  palpable  form. 
Then*  are  no  profits  to  be  made  in  the  trade ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  "  short  time  "  in  it, 
and  ihoTQ  is  extreme  distress  in  it.  The  commercial  demand  for  capital  does  not  yet 
augment,  th(mgh  perhaps  there  is  an  improved  spring  and  energy  in  many  dcpartnienta, 
which  seems  as  if  it  were  going  to  augment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  signa 
that  foreign  Iwrrowers — foreign  governments  especially — will  come  here  for  capital  as 
soon  as  they  can,  and  as  much  as  they  dare.  Till  lately  tliey  delisted.  They  said,  "  Let 
the  remembrance  of  1866  and  the  exhaustion  of  1866  pass  away ;  England  must  forget 
before  she  will  lend."  But  now  they  think  that  enough  time  has  elapsed.  They  are 
beginning  to  imagine  that  the  first  who  comes  will  be  the  be«t  served;  that  thoee 
who  l)orrow  now  will  get  their  money  cheap,  while  those  who  try  to  borrow  a  year  or  so 
hence  will  get  their  money  dearer,  or  may  not  get  it  at  all.  Though,  therefore,  the  trade 
demand  on  our  capital  is  not  greater  than  it  was,  the  foreign  accommodation  demand, 
so  to  speak,  is  likely  ti>  be  greater.  We  do  not  like  to  say  probably,  but  possibly  there 
may  be  augmented  demands  on  us  in  consequence  of  war.  We  do  not  mean  that  we  ap- 
prehend that  England  will  take  j>art  in  that  war.  There  is  indeed  much  grave  donbt 
whether  the  government  is  pursuing  a  sound  i>olicy.  It  is  (at  least  so  we  fear)  doing 
either  too  much  or  too  little.  If  we  are  to  help  Greece  or  to  help  Turkey,  Parliament 
should  ]>e  convened  an<l  tlie  reasons  told.  But  if  we  are  not  going  to  help  either,  what 
are  we  doing  f  A  conference  of  the  great  powers  on  the  Turkish  question  is  something 
like  a  conference  of  near  relatives  to  discuss  a  rich  man's  will.  They  will  agree  in 
civil  speeches  while  he  is  quite  well ;  they  will  begin  to  get  angry  if  he  gets  ill ;  and 
they  will  break  out  in  enmity  when  he  dies.  Nothing  but  evil  can  come  of  such  dia- 
cussions.  We  have  no  fear  of  war  for  ourselves ;  neitlier  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  Mr.  Lowe, 
nor  Mr.  Bright  would  consent  to  that.  But  we  may  drift  into  some  complexity  from 
which  we  shall  have  to  withdraw  rapidly  if  not  meanly.  The  quarrel  between  Turkey 
and  (ireece  is  a  small  quaiTel,  but  minute  sparks  sometimes  kindle  great  fires.  Possibly 
the  forei^i  demand  for  loans  may  be  stimulated  by  a  continental  war  in  which  we  shall 
be  lookers  on,  and  which  we  shall  be  asked  to  feed  with  means.  Tlie  loan  demand, 
therefore,  for  our  capital  is  as  ex])ensive  as  the  trade  demand,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
is  inexpansive.    The  case  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  supply  and  demand  of  onr  bol- 
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IwD.   The  trade  demand  is  not  likely  to  augment,  and  this  in  at  the  moment  very  seri- 
ww.   The  K«Id  discoTerie*  have  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  recovery  from  panioH  longer 
ind  more  difticnit.    They  pour  into  the  world  large  amounts  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  can  only  be  Ufted  by  an  augmenting  business.    If  business  does  not  augment,  if 
there  are  no  more  trauRactions  than  iK'fore,  the  store  of  bullion  lies  in  the  banks  and 
drpraees  the  rate  of  IntereAt.    Coumierce  an  yet  has  been  the  main  distributor  of  bul- 
lion; especially  commerce  with  s^mi-civilizi>d  nations  like  India,  where  the  coin  remains 
uid  i»  bckunled.    IjCNins  to  civilized  countries  produce  little  effect  on  the  effe<;tive  dis- 
tribntion  of  bullion ;  we  mean  that  distribution  which  works  on  the  rate  of  interest. 
Tbf  bnllion  is  still  in  some  great  market,  and,  as  all  great  markets  are  essentially  one, 
it  lowers  the  rate  of  interest  more  or  less  in  them  all.     But  loans  to  semi-civilized 
conotriefi,  like  Kuasia  and  the  ea^t  of  £uroi)e,  have  a  real  dispersive  ]>ower  over  the  pre- 
ritfUfi  Dietali^    They  are  non-banking  countiies.    Gold  and  silver  which  get  there  have 
api^  ten<lancy  to  stay  there.    To  some  extent  these  loans  may  counteract  the  accu- 
nalation  of  bnllion,  consequent,  especially  in  this  gold-producing  age,  upon  an  nnpro- 
masive  state  of  trade.     But  still  their  effect  will  be  jmrtial  only;  and  the  stock  of  bul- 
lion iu  the  Bank  of  France  is  £44,0(K),000  still — an  amount  enormous  and  overwhelm- 
injjf— <»f  which  some  millions  nnist  l»e  worked  off  before  there  can  be  a  real  change. 
LMtly  as  to  our  credit,  our  disposition  or  indisiK>sition  to  trust  one  another,  we  think 
there  is  a  real  impn>vement.    No  doubt  the  disclosures  of  the  years  1864-'66,  which  are 
rren  etill  made  constantly,  weaken  returning  confidence.    No  doubt  the  sanguine  and 
aedulous  part  of  the  community  have  l>een  weeded  out  in  1866,  and  since.    No  doubt 
it  will  be  long  before  their  place  can  be  supplied.    But  still  there  is  a  considerable 
lerival  of  reason,  and  a  considerable  diminution  of  panic.    A  really  sound  investment  is 
nnr  mre  of  fair  attention ;  it  will  not  be  unreasonably  pooh-poohed.    On  the  whole, 
thervfore,  though  the  very  depressed  state  of  Lombanl  street  has  passed  away  and  the 
6nA  calm  is  over,  yet  real  vigor  is  not  come,  and  for  some  time  not  likely  to  come. 
The  ^wth  of  trade  is  still  checked,  and  the  accumiUation  of  gold  at  Paris  is  still  op- 
pRMive,  two  canliual  facts,  which  nmst  continue  to  have  a  depressing  influence  for 
BMNiths  to  come. 

PROSPECTS  OF  FLAX  SUPPLIES. 

Mewrs.  Armitstead  &  Co.,  of  Dundee,  in  their  annual  circular,  published  yesterday, 
observe :  The  prospects  of  supplies  of  flax  for  next  year  are  by  no  means  cheering,  in 
eoDseqneiice  oi  the  la«t  year's  crop  having  suffered  so  nmch  firom  dninght.  Not  only 
will  the  qaantity  l>e  small  comjiared  with  the  requirements  of  many  countries,  viz., 
Gennany,  France,  Ireland,  Ac,  which  will  require  supplies,  but,  from  the  samples  of 
the  fre«h  flax  which  have  come  forwanl,  it  appears  the  tpiality  will,  with  few  excep- 
tions, lie  eonaiderably  nnder  last  year's,  while  prices  are  likely  to  rule  very  hign. 
Already  some  transactions  have  taken  place  in  Archangel  flax,  of  wliich  the  quality  is 
ikrorably  spoken  of,  at  £48  overhea<l  for  Vologda  and  Viatka  Zabrack,  and  £37  and 
£3s  for  half-and-half  tows ;  but  now  there  are  no  more  sellers  at  any  price,  and  £47 
fer  Viatka  and  £53  for  Vologda  Zabrack  have  been  paid  by  French  buyers.  In  Baltic 
iax  almofit  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  for  this  countr}',  but  the  continued  demand 
iw  parcels  to  be  forwarded  to  France  and  Germany  per  rail  has  caused  prices  to  ad- 
▼mee  to  60  silver  roubles  for  K,  a  price  which  spinners  here  will  not  consent  to  pay  for 
|;oods  cm  contract  at  this  early  season,  but  will  rather  take  their  chance  of  doing  better 
Mtor  on.  The  continmnl  advance  in  prices  of  flax  has  no  doubt  been  very  adverse  to 
tknse  who  kept  out  of  the  market ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  sui)plicd  them- 
■elves  freely  early  in  the  season  the  advance  now  is,  of  course,  an  advantage,  as  they 
we  able,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  advance  in  yams  and  cloth,  to  dispose  of  their 
pfKMliirtionfi  at  prices  which  will  pay  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hope<l  that  the  expectations 
rf  ioDiiroved  trade  after  the  new  year  may  be  realized,  so  as  to  make  it  remunerating 
far  tD  engaged  iu  it.  The  high  price  and  apprehended  scarcity  of  flax  will  no  doubt 
CUM  attention  to  be  directeclto  such  other  articles  as  can  be  used  as  substitutes.  Our 
tnde  in  jute  mannfactures  has  not  suffered  from  insuflicient  supplies  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial: it  ia  trufi  that  for  the  flrst  nine  months  the  statistical  accounts  showed  the  quan- 
titi«  in  stock  and  afloat  this  year  to  be  considerably  under  the  two  previous  years, 
tad  for  a  time  prices  were  maintained  by  the  prospect  of  small  supplies  and  unfavor- 
*Me  reports  abcmt  last  crop.  The  prospect  of  short  supplies,  however,  has  been  com- 
pletely nveraed  by  the  imprece<lentedly  lar^e  shipments  trom  Calcutta  during  the  last 
km  or  five  montlw,  which  not  only  quite  dispel  all  apprehension  of  scarcity,  but  lead 
to  the  erpectation  of  such  a  large  surplus  of  supplies  as  is  likely  to  causi^  a  farther 
dgyrgasion  in  pricea.  As  these  supplies  are  still  only  on  the  passage  from  Calcutta, 
pnces  have  not  yet  l>e«n  much  affected,  although  the  general  tendency  for  some  time 
port  hao  been  in  <»ror<*f  buyers.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  apprehended* scarcity 
of  flax  and  tow  material,  the  prospects  of  our  trade  are  by  no  means  discouraging. 
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THE  COTTOX  TRADE. 

The  cotton  market  during  the  past  twelve  mouths  has  exhibited  many  peculiar  char- 
acteristics, but  in  every  instauce  they  have  been  the  result  of  influences  havin|^  au 
immediate  and  direct  connection  with  the  trade  at  large.  Questions  of  a  jKilitical 
nature,  whether  relating  to  this  country  or  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  never 
assumed  an  aspect  of  sutficient  significance  to  affect,  in  a  perceptible  degree,  the  value 
or  ultimate  prosi>ect8  of  the  raw  product.  The  monetary  element,  also,  ha^  been  pow- 
erless in  its  operation,  owiug  to  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the  specie  reserve  in  the" 
Bank  of  England,  necessitating  in  that  establishment  an  exceedingly  low  rat-e  of  dis- 
count during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  In  this  resjiect  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  mere  value  of  money  luis,  consequently,  exhibited  a  marke<l  contrast  with  the 
power  and  position  it  assumed  in  1866,  when  every  sliglit  alteration  in  the  bank  rat<» 
caused  an  equally  perceptible  motion  in  the  current  values  of  the  raw  material ;  and 
considering,  therefore,  that  these  external  elements,  and  indeed  various  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  have  maintained,  in  their  ai)plication  to  the  cotton  trade,  an  inert 
and  passive  attitude  throughout  the  year,  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that, 
with  a  low  range  of  prices,  such  as  those  ruling  twelve  months  ago,  a  period  of  sound 
and  healthful  trade  would  have  resulted  both  to  the  importer,  the  spinner,  and  the 
manufacturer,  and  which  inference,  in  point  of  character,  would  have  been  none  the 
less  forcible,  considering  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  commercial  arena  during  the 
two  or  three  preceding  years.  As  the  sequel,  however,  illustrates,  such  au  anticipation 
was  unfortunat^^ly  to  be  realise<l  for  only  a  short  defined  period — a  period  extending 
over  three  or  four  months,  and  then,  during  the  succeeding  six  or  eight  mouths,  gloom 
and  disappointment  were  to  be  thegre«t  characteristic  features  of  the  trade,  especially 
as  applietl  to  the  Manchester  market  for  goods  and  yarn. 

The  stock  of  all  descripti<ms  on  the  1st  of  Jaimary  amounted  to  447,460  bales,  and 
the  value  of  middling  Orleans  on  the  same  date  was  7|c?.  per  pound,  which  denotes  the 
lowest  i>oint  of  the  market  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  dating  from  March,  1861,  when 
the  same  description  of  cotton  was  (|uotM  at  7i<?.  per  pound. 

The  tendency  of  the  market  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  pointed  to  Increased 
firmness,  combined  perhaps  with  rather  more  confidence  as  to  the  immediate  and  ulti- 
mate future,  both  as  applied  to  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article.  In  a 
few  days  the  improvement  thus  noticed  became  more  marked,  and  although  in  the 
interval  a  short  period  of  depression  ensued,  a  further  advance  was  afterwarida  devel- 
oped to  the  ext-ent  of  |<2.  per  pound,  middling  Orleans  on  the  18th  January  being 
quoted  at  Sd,  per  ])ouud.  Such,  however,  was  the  extreme  doubt  and  uncertainty  gen- 
erally prevalent,  that  from  tliis  date  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  market  oscillated  to 
and  tor  without  intert'eriug  to  any  great  extent  with  the  values  previously  current,  but 
the  tendency,  nevertheless,  pointed  to  somewhat  higher  rates,  middling  Orleans  on  the 
31st  January  l>eing  quoted  at  S^d,  per  pound. 

In  the  early  part  of  February  the  tendency  of  prices  was  to  decline,  combined  with 
the  existence  of  a  great  amount  of  doubt  and  hesitation  as  to  the  ultimate  course  of 
values ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few^  days,  during  which  there  was  a  short  interval  of 
improvement,  telegraphic  advices  were  received  from  the  United  States  pointing  to 
small  receipts  at  the  American  ports,  which  fact,  in  combination  with  a  rapid  decrease 
in  the  Liverpool  stock — the  entire  amount  alxjut  the  middle  of  the  month  not  exceed- 
ing 290,000  bales — created  in  this  market  the  utmost  excitement,  and  generating  on 
several  successive  days,  advances  exceedingly  remarkable,  amounting  on  the  17th  Feb- 
ruary to  ^,  per  pound ;  18th,  ^d,  per  pound ;  19th,  |</.  per  pound ;  and  the  20th,  ^d.  i>er 
pound ;  or  a  totiu  augmentation  in  value,  in  the  short  space  of  four  days,  of  l-fd.  per 
j)ound — the  quotation  for  middling  Orleans  on  the  latter  date  being  lOfd.  per  pound  as 
compared  with  9d.  per  pound  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

During  the  next  eleven  days,  from  21st  February  to  2<1  March,  inactivity  became 
the  rule,  and,  as  a  consequence,  prices  tended  to  a  low«r  level,  which,  being  further 
stimulated  in  that  direction  by  advices  from  the  United  States  pointing  to  larger 
receipts  than  anticipated,  amounted  altogether  to  l^d,  per  pouud — ^middling  Orleans, 
on  tne  2d  March,  being  quoted  at  9^.  per  i>ound.  Immediately  after  this  date  the 
great  tardiness  with  which  cotton  was  forwarded  from  the  plantations  and  dep6ts  in 
the  interior  of  India  to  the  various  ports  of  shipment,  and  the  consequent  contracted 
ex]M)rts  from  thence  to  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  countries,  the  shipments  to  this 
country  alone  exhibiting  a  deficiency  of  about  70,000  bales  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  the  preceding  year,  began  to  attract  a  great  amount  of  attention,  es]>ecially 
as  with  that  important  fact  was  combined  the  probability  that  the  deficiency  woula 
become  even  more  appciront  as  time  further  progressed.  When,  therefore,  this  fact 
became  thoroughlv  recognized,  its  operation  on  the  market  was  instantaneous,  as  dur- 
ing the  three  following  days,  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  March,  the  rebound  upward  was 
equal  to  |<2.  per  pound.  During  the  next  three  weeks  the  tendency  of  the  market  was 
to  harden,  but,  nevertheless,  during  that  time  prices  oscillated  to  and  fro,  at  irreg^ar 
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intervals,  to  the  extent  of  ^.  to  ^.  per  pound,  in  consequence  of  resolutions  having 
heen  adopted  in  the  manufacturing  districts — especially  in  the  east  part  of  Lancashire 
— to  reiiort  to  short  time,  and  therefore  the  entire  advance  during  the  three  succeding 
wt^eks  was  not  more  than  ^d,  i)er  pound,  middling  Orleans  on  the  26th  March  heing 
quoted  10|d.  ]>er  pound.  As,  however,  the  short  time  movement  was  soon  ahau- 
doue<l,  if,  indeed  it  had  ever  obtained  a  loam  ntandi  at  all,  a  renewed  demand  immedi- 
ately developed  itself,  resulting  on  the  27th  March  in  a  verj'  active  niarket,  and  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  quotations  of  ^rf.  per  pound,  which  l>eing  again  assisted  by  a  continued 
falling  off  in  the  Americau  receipts  and  small  shipments  from  India,  the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  advices  by  telegram,  exibiting  an  increased  deficiency  of  about  170,000  bales  as 
e«Hnpared  with  the  preceding  year,  tliis  market  again  became  greatly  excited,  the  total 
s:ile««  on  the  28th  and  30th  March  amounting  to  60,0(N)  bales,  with  a  further  advauce  by 
the  31st  of  that  month  of  about  ^/.  per  pound — middling  Orleans  on  that  day  being 

Jjuoted  at  ll^rf,  per  i>ound.  During  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  the  repeated  advices 
ri»ni  India  again  pointed  to  limited  shipments,  which,  at  this  comparatively^  late  jteriod 
of  the  treason,  was  certainly  a  fact  most  signiticant  in  its  character,  and  which,  acting 
upon  a  market  sensitive  to  a  degree,  became,  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  a  potent  and 
effective  lever  in  forcing  prices  to  an  eminence  which,  as  alterwards  demonstrated, 
was  certainly  an  extreme  posititm,  not  altogether  justitied  by  the  actual  merits  of  the 
staple,  the  stock  in  Liver^Hiol  at  this  perio<l  amounting  to  nearly  400,000  bales,  with  a 
tolerably  large  reserve  in  the  posse^on  of  spinners.  To  such  dimensions,  however, 
hatl  the  [mwer  of  the  speculative  element  increased  through  its  many  recent  successes, 
that  ii  was  enabled  to  assume  at  this  iuncture  a  bold  aud  cfeteruiined  front,  and  instead 
of  facts  and  reason  guiding  the  market,  the  latter  was  virtually  carried  away  by  the 
local  and  exciting  influences  of  the  hour,  resulting  in  a  further  advance  by  the  27th  April 
of  li^  per  ppuud — middling  Orleans  on  that  date  being  quoted  at  13^.  per  2)ound,  or  an 
increase  in  value  since  2d  March  of  'S^d.  per  x>ound,  which  has  been  the  highest  price 
obtained  aince  March,  1807.  An  exception  to  these  quotations  may,  however,  be  found 
ill  the  current  rates  of  cotton  ^^  to  arrive,*'  the  absurd  and  anomalous  position  of  which, 
in  €oui|iarison  with  the  quotations  on  the  spot,  became  a  very  marked  aud  peculiar 
feature  about  this  ueriod  of  the  year,  the  excess  in  the  value  of  the  former  often 
aniounting  to  fcf.  and  ^d.  per  pound.  Indeed,  on  the  date  just  mentioned,  several  trans- 
actions occurred  in  cotton  at  sea  from  Mobile  at  13^.  per  2>ouud,  on  the  basis  of  luid- 
dling  claAsificatiou,  being  an  excess  of  ^.  per  pound  over  the  same'descrii>tion  of  cotton 
in  Liverpool.  At  the  present  moment  the  operation  of  this  principle  is,  however,  reversed 
in  an  identical  and  equal  ratio. 

It  has  been  surmised,  and  indeed  openly  expressed,  by  those  immediately  associated 
with  the  raw  prcMluct,  that  the  position  of  the  Manchester  market  for  goods  and  yam 
during  the  past  few  months  has  oeeii  of  a  character  not  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and 
in  support  of  that  allegation  the  continuous  demand  in  this  market  on  the  part  of 
consuwero  has  been  ^minted  to  as  a  conclusive  and  infallible  proof. 

Whatever  assumption,  however,  may  have  been  indulged  in,  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
iacturing  interest  has  suffered,  not  only  to  a  partial  but  to  a  very  great  extent,  remains 
aniiupaired ;  and  if  it  further  became  necessary  to  introduce  actual  facts  by  way  of 
coufinnatiou,  numerous  instances  could  bo  recounted  where  the  mtu'gin  between  cotton 
and  yam,  on  the  same  day,  has  exhibited  a  deficiency  ranging  m>m  ^d.  to  fd.  per 
pound  in  the  coarser  numbers,  and  1^.  to  2d.  per  pound  in  the  finer  counts.  A  partial 
corroboration,  indeed,  may  bo  found  in  the  marked  discrepancy  between  the  values 
recently  current  and  those  in  vogue  twelve  months  ago.  32s  cop  twist  and  middling 
boweda,  on  the  15th  December,  1867,  were  respectively  quoted  at  lOfd.  per  pound 
and  7|d.  per  pound,  whereas  on  the  same  date  of  the  present  year  the  (]|uotation8 
were  I'M.  per  pound  and  10|^.  per  pound,  or  a  deficiency  in  them  argin  accnung  to  the 
spinner,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  1^.  per  pound.  In  60s  twist  the  quotation 
on  the  15th  December,  1867,  was  16^7.  per  x>onud,  and  good  fair  Egyptian,  on  the  same 
date,  8f</.  per  pound,  or  a  margin  between  the  two  of  7^1.  per  pound,  whereas,  on  the 
lame  date  of  the  present  year  the  former  was  worth  17(2.  per  pound  and  the  latter 
11^  I>er  pound,  thus  leaving  a  margin  between  the  raw  and  manufactured  articles  of 
onl^  &^d,  per  pound,  or  a  deficiency  against  the  sjiiuner,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  twelv    months  ago,  of  l^d,  per  i>ouud. 

The  Duuiufacturing  interest  at  the  present  moment  is  also  struggling  against  a  trade 
decidedly  overwrought.  The  extent  of  its  machinery  is  far  in  excess  of  any  previous 
period ;  and,  as  several  addditional  elements  now  exist  and  exert  a  most  powerful 
infloence  on  this  branch  of  industry,  which  in  former  yeai*s  operated  onlj^  to  a  very 
partial  extent,  it  seems  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  obstacle  and  difficulties  of 
the  immediate  future  will  assimilate  in  some  degree  to^thoso  of  the  past. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  our  own  colony  of  Canada  the  import  duty  both  on 
txitton  goods  uid  yams  amounts  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  which  probably  may  account  in 
•ome  measure  for  the  al>8ence  of  any  perceptible  increase  in  our  exports  of  cotton  man- 
nilutures  to  that  country  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years.    Indeed^  as  compared 
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THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

The  cotton  market  during  the  past  twelve  monthH  has  exliibited  many  peculiar  cbar- 
acteristics,  but  in  every  instance  thoy  have  been  the  result  of  influences  having  au 
immediate  and  direct  connection  with  the  trade  at  large.  Questions  of  a  political 
nature,  whether  relating  to  this  country  or  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  never 
assumed  an  aspect  of  sufficient  siguiticance  U>  aftect,  in  a  perceptible  degree,  the  value 
or  ultimate  prospects  of  the  raw  ])roduct.  The  monetary  element,  also,  ha§  been  pow- 
erless in  its  operation,  owing  to  au  excessive  accunmlation  of  the  specie  reserve  in  the" 
Bank  of  England,  necessitating  in  that  establishment  an  excee<liujjly  low  rat«  of  dis- 
count during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  In  this  respect  the  inliuence  exercised 
by  the  mere  value  of  money  luis,  consequently,  exhibit^^d  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
power  and  position  it  assumed  in  1866,  when  every  sliglit  alteration  in  the  bank  rate 
caused  an  equally  perceptible  motion  in  the  current  values  of  the  raw  material ;  and 
considering,  therefore,  that  these  external  elenient-s,  and  indeed  various  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  have  maintained,  in  their  application  to  the  cotton  trade,  an  inert 
and  passive  attitude  throughout  the  year,  it  would  naturally  l>e  inferred  that, 
with  a  low  range  of  price«,  such  as  those  ruling  twelve  moutlis  ago,  a  i)eriod  of  sound 
and  healthful  trade  would  have  resulted  both  to  the  importer,  the  spinner,  and  the 
manufacturer,  and  which  inference,  in  point  of  character,  would  have  been  none  the 
less  forcible,  considering  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  commercial  arena  during  the 
two  or  three  preceiling  years.  As  the  sequel,  however,  illustrates,  such  an  anticipation 
was  unfortunately  to  he  realise<l  for  only  a  short  defined  period — a  period  extending 
over  three  or  four  months,  and  then,  during  the  succeeding  six  or  eight  months,  gloom 
and  disapimintment  were  to  be  the  great  characteristic  feature*  of  the  trade,  especially 
as  applied  to  the  Manchester  market  for  gooils  and  yam. 

The  stock  of  all  descriptions  on  the  1st  of  January  amounted  to  447,460  bales,  and 
the  value  of  middling  Orleans  on  the  same  date  was  7%d.  per  pound,  which  denotes  the 
lowest  point  of  the  market  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  dating  from  March,  1861,  when 
the  same  description  of  cotton  wjis  cpioted  at  7^.  per  iwund. 

The  tendency  of  the  market  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  pointed  to  increased 
firmness,  combined  perhaps  with  rather  more  confidence  as  to  the  immediate  and  ulti- 
mate future,  both  as  applied  to  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article.  In  a 
few  days  the  improvement  thus  noticed  became  more  marked,  and  although  in  the 
interval  a  short  period  of  depn^ssion  ensued,  a  further  advance  was  afterwards  devel- 
oped to  the  extent  of  fd.  per  pound,  midclling  Orleans  on  the  18th  January'  being 
quoted  at  Sd.  per  pound.  Such,  however,  w^as  the  extreme  doubt  and  uncertainty  gen- 
erally prevalent,  that  from  this  date  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  market  oscillated  to 
and  for  without  interfering  to  any  great  extent  with  the  values  previously  current,  but 
the  tendency,  nevertheless,  pointe<l  to  somewhat  higher  rates,  middling  Orleans  on  the 
31st  January  being  quoted  at  8^.  per  pound. 

In  the  early  part  of  Febniary  the  tendency  of  prices  was  to  decline,  combined  with 
the  existence  of  a  great  amount  of  doubt  and  hesitation  as  to  the  ultimate  course  of 
values ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  duriug  which  there  was  a  short  inter\-al  of 
improvement,  telegraphic  advices  were  received  from  the  United  States  pointing  to 
small  receipts  at  the  American  pori^s,  which  fact,  in  combination  with  a  rapid  decrease 
in  the  Liverpool  stock — the  entire  amount  about  the  middle  of  the  month  not  exceed- 
ing 290,000  bales — created  in  this  market  the  utmost  excitement,  and  generating  on 
several  successive  days,  a<lvances  exceedingly  remarkable,  amounting  on  the  17th  Feb- 
ruary to  ^.  per  pound ;  18th,  ^d,  per  pound ;  19th,  fr/.  per  pound ;  and  the  20th,  ^.  jier 
pound ;  or  a  total  augmentation  m  value,  in  the  short  space  of  four  days,  of  l|d.  per 
pound — the  quotation  for  middling  Orleans  on  the  latter  date  being  lOfd.  |>er  pound  as 
compared  with  9d.  per  pound  on  the  15tli  of  the  same  month. 

During  the  next  eleven  days,  from  21st  Februarv  to  2d  March,  inactivity  became 
the  rule,  and,  as  a  consequence,  prices  tended  to  a  lower  level,  which,  being  further 
stimulated  in  that  direction  by  advices  from  the  United  States  pointing  to  larger 
receipts  than  anticipated,  amounted  altogether  to  lid.  per  pound — middling  Orleans, 
on  the  2d  March,  being  quoted  at  9id.  per  pound.  Innnediately  after  this  date  the 
great  tardiness  with  which  cotton  was  forwarded  from  the  plantations  and  depots  in 
the  interior  of  India  to  the  various  ports  of  shipment,  and  tiie  consequent  contracted 
exports  from  thence  to  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  countries,  the  shipments  to  this 
country  alone  exhibiting  a  deficiency  of  about  70,000  bales  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  the  preceding  vear,  began  to  attract  a  great  amount  of  attention,  especially 
as  with  that  important  ract  was  combined  the  probability  that  the  deficiency  would 
become  even  more  appfu*ent  as  tune  further  progressed.  When,  therefore,  this  fiicfc 
became  thoroughly  recognized,  its  operation  on  the  market  was  instantaneous,  as  dar- 
ing the  three  following  days,  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  March,  the  rebound  upward  was 
equal  to  ^d,  per  pound.  During  the  next  three  weeks  the  tendency  of  the  market  was 
to  harden,  but,  nevertheless,  duriug  that  time  prices  oscillated  to  and  fro,  at  irregular 
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intenraU,  to  the  extent  of  ^.  to  id.  per  pound,  in  consequence  of  resolutions  having 
hfrn  adopted  in  the  maiinfaeturing  districts — especially  in  the  east  part  of  Lancashire 
-to  nnsort  to  short  time,  and  therefore  the  entire  advance  during  the  three  succeding 
irwks  was  not  more  than  id,  per  (louud,  middling  Orleans  on  the  2Gth  March  being 
quuivd  lOfd.  ]>er  pound.  As,  however,  the  short  time  movement  wjis  s<M)n  aban- 
doDed,  ii^  indeed  it  had  ever  obtained  a  lovus  standi  at  all,  a  renewed  demand  immtHli- 
aiely  tlevelojied  itself,  resulting  on  the  27th  March  in  a  very  active  market,  and  a  fur- 
ther increase  iu  quotations  of  ^.  i»er  pound,  which  being  again  assisted  by  a  continued 
MliDgoffin  the  American  receipts  and  small  shipments  from  India,  the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  advices  by  telegram,  cxibiting  an  increased  deficiency  of  about  170,000  bales  as 
(»&i|tarefl  with  the  preceding  year,  tnis  market  again  became  jpreatly  excited,  the  total 
al«8on  the  2iith  and  *M)th  March  amounting  to  G0,000  bales,  with  a  further  advance  by 
tht  31st  of  that  month  of  alxmt  id.  per  pound — middling  Orleaus  on  that  day  being 

nwl  at  Hid.  per  ]>ound.    During  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  the  repeated  aclvices 
India  again  jioiuted  to  limited  shipments,  which,  at  this  comparatively  late  period 
of  the  season,  wa^  certainly  a  fact  most  signihcaut  in  its  character,  and  which,  acting 
0)M»u  a  market  sensitive  to  a  degree,  became,  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  a  potent  and 
rffwtive  lever  in  forcing  prices  to  an  eminence  which,  as  afterwards  demonstrated, 
vib  certainly  an  extreme  jntsition,  not  altogether  justified  by  the  actual  merits  of  the 
rta]ile,  the  stock  in  Liver^mol  at  this  period  amounting  to  nearly  400,000  bales,  with  a 
Wkrnbly  large  reserve  in  the  possession  of  spinnei's.    To  such  dimensions,  however, 
kad  the  jKiwer  of  the  si>eculative  element  increased  through  its  many  recent  successes, 
tkat  it  was  enabled  to  assume  at  this  iuncture  a  bold  and  (letermine<l  front,  and  inst^*ad 
0f  Ui't4i  and  reason  guiding  the  nuirket,  the  latter  was  virtually  carried  away  by  the 
bca]  and  exciting  influences  of  the  hour,  resulting  in  a  further  advance  by  the  27th  April 
«f  liti.  per  ppund — middling  Orleans  on  that  date  being  quoted  at  13^.  per  pound,  or  an 
iDcrease  iu  %'alue  since  2«l  March  of  3id.  per  pound,  which  has  been  the  highest  price 
obtained  since  March,  ldo7.    An  exception  to  these  quotations  may,  however,  be  found 
in  tlie  enrreut  rates  of  cotton  "  to  arrive,'*  the  absurd  and  anomalous  position  of  which, 
ifi  oumparison  with  the  quotations  on  the  spot,  became  a  very  marked  and  peculiar 
fixture  about  this  perioci  of  the  year,  the  excess  in  the  value  of  the  former  oft^m 
amounting  to  fd.  and  id.  per  |K>und.    Indeed,  on  the  date  just  mentioned,  several  trans- 
artious  occarml  iu  cotton  at  sea  from  Mobile  at  13^.  per  pound,  on  the  basis  of  mid- 
dling dasaification,  lieing  an  excess  of  id.  per  ]>ound  over  thesamenlescription  of  cotton 
in  LiverpooL    At  the  present  moment  the  operation  of  this  principle  is,  however,  reversed 
in  au  identical  and  equal  ratio. 

It  has  been  surmised,  and  indeed  ojienly  expre68e<l,  by  those  immediately  associated 
vith  the  raw  product,  that  the  position  of  the  Manchester  market  for  goods  and  yam 
daring  the  past  few  months  has  been  of  a  character  not  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and 
in  Mipport  of  that  allegation  the  continuous  demand  in  this  market  on  the  part  of 
OMnmrnierM  baa  Ijeen  |K>inted  to  as  a  conclusive  and  infallible  proof. 

Whatever  assumption,  however,  may  have  been  indulged  in,  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
faictaring  interest  has  suffered,  not  only  to  a  partial  but  to  a  very  great  extent,  remains 
■nimpaired;  and  if  it  further  became  necessary-  to  introduce  actual  facts  by  way  of 
eoofinnatiou,  numerous  instances  could  be  recounted  where  the  margin  between  cotton 
and  yani,  on  the  same  day,  has  exhibited  a  deficiency  ranging  from  id.  to  f(f.  per 
foand  in  the  coarser  numbers,  and  l^l.  to  2d.  per  pound  in  the  finer  counts.  A  partial 
eom>boratlon,  indeed,  may  bo  found  in  the  marked  discrepancy  between  the  values 
DMently  corrent  and  those  in  vogue  twelve  mouths  ago.  32s  cop  twist  and  middling 
boweda,  on  the  loth  Decem1)er,  1867,  were  res])ectively  quoted  at  10f<f.  per  pouud 
ud  7fd.  per  pound,  whereas  on  the  same  date  of  the  present  year  the  quotations 
vc««  Vid.  per  i»onnd  and  lO^d.  per  pound,  or  a  deficiency  in  them  argin  accruing  to  the 
4|Mnner,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  lid.  per  pouud.  In  60s  twist  the  quotation 
«B  the  15th  December,  1867,  was  16rl.  per  pound,  and  gotnl  fair  £g>'ptian,  on  the  same 
date,  8frf-  per  pound,  or  a  margin  between  the  two  oi  lid.  per  pound,  whereas,  on  the 
Mine  date  of  the  present  year  the  former  was  worth  VJd.  per  pound  and  the  latter 
11^  per  ponnd,  thus  leaving  a  margin  between  the  raw  and  manufactured  articles  of 
obI^  o^.  per  pouud,  or  a  deficiency  against  the  si)inner,  as  compared  with  the  same 
penod  tweiv    months  ago,  of  Ifd.  per  pouud. 

The  manufiactnring  interest  at  the  present  moment  is  also  struggling  against  a  trade 
decidedly  overwrought.  The  exteut  of  its  machinery  is  far  in  excess  of  any  previous 
period;  and,  as  several  addditional  elements  now  exist  and  exert  a  most  powerful 
laftnence  on  tliia  branch  of  industry,  which  in  former  years  oi>erated  onl^y  t«  a  very 
pnitial  extent,  it  seema  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  obstacle  and  difficulties  of 
the  immediate  future  will  assimilate  in  some  degree  to^those  of  the  past. 

U  may  also  he  remarked  that  in  our  own  colony  of  Canada  the  import  duty  both  on 
ntluo  goods  and  jams  amounts  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  which  probably  may  account  in 
Mae  measure  Jfor  the  absence  of  any  perceptible  increase  in  our  exporta  of  cotton  man- 
visetores  to  thftt  country  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years.    Indeed,  as  compared 
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Seplemher  25  tn  Dewmlier  24,  1868.  54,433— «ny  54,429  fi.r  tbrpe  montlis. 
Fur  eoiivi^nipncf'  Hake  thi"  (akiiign  have  licpn  nverageil  fcjr  wich  nuarter  of  the  year 
anitlhoRe  Biil)-en>u|H'it  iiit<i  r<iiirperin4ln.  During  tbe  lirst — JnniiArt'  to  March  37, 1867— 
tlie  takings,  40,033  liales,  nere  lielnw  the  eoDKiiniption,  aa  tlio  tniilp  iuiil  i'iiik  heavilj 
iiito  Block  dnriiig  the  ciDsing  innntli  uf  186(1.  Thi^  lecoDtl  pi^rioil — Miiriili  37  to  Septem- 
her  35 — would  fairly  reprewiit  tliv  consumption  nt  ttiut  time,  say  47,U44  balcR  pnr  woeb 
for  nix  niontlm.  So  simi  wniilrl  pmtinlil;  the  tliinl  t)eriMl,  ciitlirneiiif;  four  qi'^rten 
(duriug  whieh,  fWini  (^xcejitional  cireuuiatjiiirpii  fiiniiliiir  with  tlie  cotton  tradn,  th< 
taking)*  were  very  ini>eiilHr,)  nhowing  avetngo  takings  of  53,623  liulea  wceklv.  Tbt 
fourth  period— Septe:uher  35  tii  Deci'inber  34,  l«l>8— shown  a  coiiNuinption  ot  54,43i 
bftlM  per  week,  and  it  Ja  dnrin)r  this  time  that  we  have  tieardsfl  niueh  of.  and  no  dunbt 
have  hud,  consiilemblc  "  short  timi%''  It  would  look  ns  thoogh  the  gettin)(  to  work  ol 
new,  anil  the  speeding  of  old,  mncliinery,  were  nH)ru  than  a  counterpoise  to  the  turtail- 
meiit  of  production  ho  far  adopted.  Looking  to  tlio  estimated  stockii  of  cotton  in  Lir«r- 
uool  and  London,  they  wpru  on  the  34th  DeoembtT,  iHOH,  4aS,ft43  hiites,  against  6(15,063 
hales  at  the  Hnnio  timo  in  ISST,  ora  decn-UM  of  118,430  )>ales;  but  this  decreuae  will  b« 
lesaenol  now  hy  the  "  And  "  of  alHiut  35,0UU  lialiNi,  rtiietly  of  KuHt  India  dcHeriptionH.  at 
to-ilay's  stock-taking  in  Liverpool.  Tlie  cHtiniuteil  quantities  ut  nea  of  all  kinds  wer« 
361,643  hales  on  Doceuiber  34,  1868,  againHt  11)4,000  saiiiv  time  last  year,  or  an  inerosse 
of  (17,643  l>ale>i.  Balancing  thnte  against  the  dticrease  in  the  stuck  as  now  corrected, 
the  total  decrease  iu  the  visible  snpply  is  little  tiver  25,000  bales. 

The  actual  changes  iu  our  quotations  are  ^.  to  jW.  |ie(  pound  advance  in  water  twist, 
id.  to  id.  per  pound  iu  mule  twist,  I^d.iier piece  in  mudaiHillauiB34yanlH,lfd.  per  piece 
iu  low  up  to  66  reed  fths  printent  ti5  yards,  and  \td.  per  piece  in  J9-inch  G-jiouud  to 
^])onnit  sliirtings,  np  to  *id.  to  6ri.  per  piece  in  the  wider  and  heavier  kinds,  {the 
priuter»,inull8,T  cloths,  long-elotha,  and  domestics  we  leave  unrbaiiged.  For  13  by  IS 
aud  14  hy  14  gray  jacconets,  anil  for  tangibs,  we  advance  them  Ijrf.  per  piece.  It  will 
be,  of  course,  unite rstood  that  these  changes  in  our  qnotutiutis  are  oulyftum  those  made 
a  month  ago,  hut  that  in  the  interim  purchaBus  have  been  inadu  mainly  at  lower  rat«a, 
fVom  which  thcreis  &  gain  at  iiresent  a  nominal  recovery,  but  at  whivli  buying  BpjKan 
to  have  heen  aliuoBt  aunpeuded.  Merchants  have  no  fear  of  a  very  ample  supply  of 
goods  in  the  market,  and  of  n  return  ere  long  to  mmlorate  or  perhaiis  low  prices,  so  long 
as  the  trade  take  54,1)00  and  60,000  bales  uf  cotton  from  Liven<ool,  as  tlioy  have  been 
doing  these  last  two  weeks,  for  these  do  not  justify  the  belief  which  was  entertained 
ten  (lays  ago  of  a  materially  reduced  productmu,  and  iu  the  faith  in  which  mainly  tbe 
late  extensive  iiurehases  were  made. 
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LrV'ERPOOL  COTTON  MARKET. 

Tbp  cotton  market  was  firm  on  Thursilay,  witli  a  considerahle  buHiness,  and  reopened 

on  Monday  with  an  ext^^nnive  demand,  chiefly  from  the  trade.  Tlie  saleB  have  since 
footinne^l  large,  with  a  ^jradnal  advance  in  prices,  the  week  closing  tirndy  at  lully  \d, 
yn  pinuid  above  the  qnotations  of  last  Wednes<lay.  For  sea-island  there  is  a  fair 
dnuaiHl,  and,  the  choice  of  medinm  and  lower  cpialities  being  somewhat  limited,  they 
flbow  iiM>n*  firmnefls.  American  has  been  in  increased  reqnest,  and  has  risen  id.  per 
pooimL  New  York  advices  to  the  30th  instant  qnote  middling  26  cents,  costing  to  sell  in 
UTCTwiol  llfd.  per  jKmnd  by  steamer.  In  Brazil  prices  have  risen  fnlly  ^d,  per  pound. 
For  Eg^tian  there  has  l»een  a  brisk  demand,  and  spinners  have  bought  extensively, 
Pric«  of  the  current  qualities  have  advanced  ^.  to  }rf.  per  pound.  The  demand  for 
Eart  India  has  increased  considerably,  and,  with  a  large  speculative  inquiry  during  the 
put  two  days,  prices  are  generally  ^7.  per  |)ound  dearer.  In  cotton  *'to  arrive"  the 
tnDitiirtion.H  have  been  unusnally  extensive,  at  daily  advancing  rates.  The  latest  quo- 
tatKffii*  are  American,  basis  of  middling,  from  any  American  iKirts,  bales,  shi])ment 
IV^fniljer-JauuarA',  Jannary-Februar>-,  lO^d. ;  ship  named  Charleston,  lU^rf. ;  Norftdk, 
h^d.i  Savannah,  V^^d.,  I0\^d.;  Mobile,  ship  named,  10|</.,  1(I|W. ;  December,  sailing, 
h){d.:  New  Orleans  or  New  York,  Decend)er  shipment,  l()f<7.;  New  Orleans,  October- 
Xov«fmber,  10f<f.;  shij)  named,  lOfcf. ;  at  sea,  lO^Jrf. ;  T«*TiaB,  low  middling,  ship  named, 
lt»f^. ;  Ceara,  basis  of  fair,  at  sea,  lid. ;  Dharwar,  fair  merchants,  at  sea,  9(/. ;  Oomrawut- 
tec.  fair  new  merchants,  ship  named,  Sid.;  Comptah,  fair  merchants,  ship  named, 
matnal  allowances,  7|</.;  fair  new  merchants,  September  sailing,  B^rf.;  Western  Madras, 
£iir,  mailing  Angnst  and  Senteml»er,  Sd.  per  jM^uiid.  The  sales  of  the  week  (fcnir  days) 
amcinnt  to  j^,31()  bales,  including  16,430  on  8i>eculation,  and  12,110  declared  for  export, 
leaving  5t*,770  bales  to  the  tnide. 

TiMiay  there  is  a  g<M)d  demand,  at  firm  prices.  Sales,  15,000  bales,  of  which  3,000  are 
fornpecalntion.  Quotations:  Middling  American,  lU^rf.;  fair  Eg>'ptian,ll|<7.;  DhoUera 
Somt,  t^id.  Tlie  sales  comprise  5,000  American,  10f</.  to  life?.;  800  Perniun,  lid.  to 
n^.:  250  Bahia,  ll^d.  to  ll^d.;  20  Maranham,  lid.;  1,000  Egyptian,  12d.  to  21rf.;  10 
fittyma,  9ji.;  »)  Peru,  llff?.;  7,>*K)  Surat,  7d.  to  H)d.     Imports,  16,049  bales. 

T<Mlay  (Friday)  and  to-morrow,  ( Saturday,)- the  Ist  and  2d  January,  will  be  close  holi- 
days in  this  market. 
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Deliveries  and  consumption. 


DvKTiptioo. 


^^r<vt  Indian.  Ac. 
iMlUa.  Ac. 

Total 


Average  weekly  deliveries  from  this  port 
to  the  trade. 

To  this  date. 

Average 
of  1867. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

21,140 

11,210 

3,770 

1,650 

14,960 

20.230 
5,950 
3.230 
1.820 

16,060 

18,120 
5.560 
3,520 
1,530 

18. 320 

20,230 
5,950 
3.230 
1.820 

16.060 

52,730 

47,290 

47,050 

47,290 

Average  weekly  con- 
sumption of  the  Uui* 
ted  Kingdom  in  the 
yearn — 


1867. 


20. 510 
6, 2120 
3,300 
1,900 

17,160 


49.090 


1866. 


17,910 
5..'i80 
3,620 
1.800 

17,940 


46.850 


Summary. 


of  import  compared  with  last  year 

of  qoantity  tak.eii  for  coDMumption 

of  quantity  taken  for  export 

of  St-  ck  eooi  pared  with  lant  year 

of  qoantity  taken  on  specnlation 

Cotton  at  sea  for  Great  Britain, 


BaU». 
103,270 
28J.  750 
131.980 

95.120 
426, 270 


105,0^0 
16(),000 


THE  COTTON  TRADE  IN  1868. 

The  cotton  market  during  the  pa«t  twelve  months  has  exhibited  many  peculiar  charac- 
terutics,  but  in  every  instance  they  have  been  the  result  of  influences  having  an  inirue- 
^iute  and  direct  connection  with  the  trade  at  large.  Questions  of  a  i)olitical  nature, 
whether  relating  to  this  country  or  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  liave  never  assumed 
«i  aspect  of  Hufticient  significance  to  affect,  in  a  perceptible  degree,  the  value  or  ulti- 
oate  prospects  of  the  raw  product.  The  monetary  clement,  also,  has  been  powerless 
in  ito  operation,  owing  to  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the  specie  reserve  in  the  Bank 
ff  England,  necessitati  :gin  that  establishment  an  exceediiigly  low  rat<3  of  discount  dur- 

Stlk;  greater  portion  of  the  year.  In  this  respect  the  influence  exercised  by  the  mere 
■e  of  money  haa,  consequently,  exhibited  a  marked  contrast  with  the  power  and 
^oatioD  it  a88ume<l  in  1866,  when  every  slight  alteration  in  the  bank  rate  caused  an 
equally  perceptible  motion  in  the  current  values  of  the  raw  material ;  and  considering, 
thctvfore,  that  the  external  elements,  and  indeed  various  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
hire  maintaiued,  in  their  application  to  the  cotton  trade,  an  inert  and  passive  attitude 
tfcnmghout  the  year,  it  would  naturally  have  been  inferred  that,  with  a  low  range 
«f  prices  sach  as  those  ruling  twelve  months  ago,  a  period  of  sound  and  healtliinl 
tilde  would  have  resulted  both  to  the  import<»r,  the  spinner,  and  the  manufacturer, 
and  which  inference,  in  point  of  character,  would  have  been  none  the  less  forcible, 
nmaidering  the  nnsatiiifactory  state  of  the  commercial  arena  during  the  two  or 
three  preceding  years.  As  the  sequel,  however,  illustrates,  such  an  anticipation 
anfortanately  to  be  realized  for  only  a  short  defined  perio<l — a  period  extend- 


ing over  three  or  four  months ;  and  then,  during  the  succeeding  six  or  eight  months, 
gmm  aod  disappointment  were  to  be  the  great  characteristic  feature!)  of  the  trade, 
eipeeially  as  applied  to  the  Manchester  market  for  goods  and  yam.  Referring  for 
the  moawmij  however,  to  the  year  preceding  the  present  oue,  it  will  be  remembered 
vith  what  regularity  the  market  continued  its  downwanl  career,  and  with  the  low 
range  of  valaes  with  which  its  career  \ti  that  direction  was  brought  to  a  close.  Several 
canaeii  ecmld  be  assigned  for  a  decline  so  decided  and  rapid ;  but  when  we  look  back 
■poo  the  past  and  consider  the  several  elements  which  were  in  operation  to  occasion  a 
nmoAt  so  remarkable  in  itself,  we  cannot,  nevertheless,  do  otherwise  than  entertain  a 
eertain  deg;ree  of  snrprise  with  the  extent  to  which  that  depreciation  proceeded.  It  is 
tnm  that  during  the  whole  of  the  year  to  which  reference  is  now  made  there  was^ 
■adoobtedlyya  serious  absence  of  confidence  throughout  the  commercial  sphere,  which 
indubitably  could  be  traced,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  fearful  panic  throu<^h  which 
(kb  country  had  then  only  recently  passed,  and  the  remnants  of  which  were  still  exertr 
nig  an  inflaenoe  upon  the  public  mind.    The  fearful  losses  which  had  also  accrued  to 
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the  importing  interest  during  the  two  preceding  years  were  not  without  their  powerful 
influence  in  increasing  the  distrust  with  which  this  article  of  commerce  had  become 
associated,  and  for  which,  indeed,  it  was  generally  believed  there  was  comparatively 
little  hop(^  until  prices  had  reached  a  point  to  bear  favorable  comparison  witn  those  in 
vogue  prior  to  the  American  war.  Important  as  were  these  several  facts  and  supposi- 
tious, they,  nevertheless,  exerted  a  pressure  during  the  latter  months  of  1867  to  an 
extent  uiiduly  severe,  &s  was  afterwanls  evidenced  by  a  depreciation  far  l>elow  the 
normal  value  of  the  article  as  biised  upou  its  own  individual  merits  and  the  ereat 
question  of  supply  and  demand.  Such,  however,  was  the  extreme  apathy  and  timidity 
generally  existing  about  this  time  that  these  several  doubts  and  fears  held  complete 
sway,  resulting  in  a  decline,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  1867,  of  fifty-three  pel 
cent.,  or  thirty-one  per  cent,  below  the  current  average  of  the  present  year.  "  A  positiOD 
such  as  this,  partaking  in  a  certain  degree  of  a  character  somewhat  anomalous,  coaM 
not  be  maintained  for  any  very  lengthened  period, and  the  old  adage  that  "one extreme 
always  begets  another,"  proved  to  be  true  in  this  particular  iustauce,  as  will  be  obserred 
on  reference  to  the  following  detailed  recapitulatiou  of  the  various  incidents  and  flucta- 
ations  throughout  the  year. 

The  stock  of  all  descriptions  on  the  1st  January  amounted  to  447,460  bales,  and  the 
value  of  middling  Orleans  on  the  same  date  wa«  7|d.  i>er  pound,  which  denotes  the 
lowest  point  of  the  market  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  dating  from  March,  1861,  when 
the  same  description  of  cotton  was  quoted  at  Ij^.  per  pound.  The  tendency  of  the 
market  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  pointed  to  increased  firmness,  combined  perhaps 
with  rather  more  confidence  as  to  the  immediate  and  ultimate  future  both  as  applied 
to  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article.  In  a  few  days  the  improvement 
thus  noticed  became  more  marked,  and  although  in  the  interval  a  short  i)eriod  of 
depression  ensued,  a  further  advance  was  afterwards  developed  to  the  extent  of  fd,  per 
pound — middling  Orleans  on  the  18th  January  being  quoted  at  8d.  per  pound.  8uch, 
however,  was  the  extreme  doubt  and  uncertainty  generally  prevalent,  that  from  this 
date  to  the  end  of  the  mouth  the  market  oscillated  to  and  fro  without  interfering  to  any 
great  extent  with  the  values  previously  current ;  but  the  tendency,  nevertheless,  pointoa 
to  somewhat  higher  rates — middling  Orleans  pu  the  31st  January  being  quoted  at  8|d. 
per  pound.  In  the  early  part  of  February  the  tendency  of  prices  was  to  decline,  com- 
bined with  the  existence  of  a  great  aniouut  of  doubt  and  hesitation  as  to  the  ultimate 
coui*8e  of  values;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  during  which  there  was  a  short 
interval  of  impi*ovement,  telegraphic  advices  were  received  from  the  United  States 
pointing  to  small  receipts  at  the  American  ports,  which  fact,  in  combination  witi^  a 
rapid  decrease  in  the  Liverpool  stock — the  entire  amount  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  not  exceeding  290,000  bales — created  in  this  market  the  utmost  excitement,  and 
generatiug  on  several  successive  days  advances  exceedingly  remarkable,  amounting  on 
the  17th  February  to  |rf.  per  jKiuud ;  18th,  ^d,  per  pound ;  i9th,  |<?.  per  pound ;  and  the 
20th,  ^d.  per  pound,  or  a  total  augmentation  in  value,  in  the  short  space  of  four  days,  oi 
lfd[.  per  pound — the  ciuotation  for  middling  Orleans  on  the  latter  date  being  lOfd.  pel 
pound,  as  compared  with  9d.  x^er  pound  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month.  During  tlu 
next  eleven  days,  from  21st  Februaiy-  to  2d  March,  inactivity  became  the  rule,  and,  at 
a  consequence,  prices  tended  to  a  lower  level,  which,  being  further  stimulated  in  thai 
direction  by  advices  from  the  United  States  pointing  to  larger  receipts  than  anticipated 
amounted  altogether  to  1^/.  per  pound — mid<lliug  Oleans  on  the  2d  March  being  quoted 
at  9^.  per  pound.  Immediately  after  this  date  the  great  tardiness  with  which  cottox 
was  forwarded  from  the  plantations  and  depots  in  the  interior  of  ludia  to  the  varioui 
ports  of  shipment,  and  the  consequent  contracted  exports  from  thence  to  Great  Britain 
and  other  foreign  countries,  the  shipment  to  this  country  alone  exhibiting  a  deficieno) 
of  about  70,000  bales  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year,  begai 
to  attract  a  great  amount  of  attention,  especially  as  with  that  important  fact  was  com 
bined  the  probability  that  the  deficiency  would  become  even  more  apparent  as  timi 
further  progressed.  When,  therefore,  this  fact  become  thoroughly  recognized,  its  opora 
tion  on  the  market  was  instantaneous,  as  during  the  three  following  days,  the  3d,  4tli 
and  5th  March,  the  rebound  upward  was  equal  to  ^d.  per:pound.  During  the  next  thret 
weeks  the  tendency  of  the  market  was  to  harden,  but,  nevertheless,  during  that  timi 
prices  oscillated  to  and  fro,  at  irregular  intervals,  to  the  extent  of  ^.  to  ^d.  per  poond 
m  consequence  of  resolutions  having  been  adopted  in  the  manufacturing  districta— 
especially  in  the  east  part  of  Lancashire — to  resort  to  short  time,  and  therefore  thii 
entire  advance  during  the  three  succeeding  wrecks  was  not  more  than  ^.  per  x>ound— 
middling  Orleans  on  the  26th  March  being  quoted  at  lOf^.  per  pound.  As,  liowevei 
the  short-time  movement  was  soon  abandoned,  if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  obtained  a  locm 
standi  at  all,  a  renewed  demand  immediately  developed  itself,  resulting  on  the  27th  o 
March  in  a  very  active  market,  and  a  further  increase  in  quotations  of  ^d.  jjer  pound 
which  being  again  assisted  by  a  continued  falling  oif  in  the  American  receipts  an( 
small  shipments  from  India,  the  latter,  according  to  advices  by  telegram,  exhibiting  ai 
increased  deficiency  of  about  170,000  bales  as.  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  thi 
market  again  became  greatly  excited,  the  total  sales  on  the  28th  and  30th  March  amount 
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is^  to  60^000  bales,  with  a  further  advance  by  the  Slst  of  that  month  of  about  Id.  per 
pound— middling  Orleans  on  that  day  being  q^uoted  at  ll^rf.  per  pound.    During  the  next 
tbne  or  four  weeks  the  repeated  advices  irom  India  jiointed  to  limited  Hhipnients, 
whkk  at  thi8  comparatively  late  i>eriod  of  the  season  was  certainly  a  faet  most  siguiti- 
ourtiBito  character,  and  which,  acting  upon  a  market  sensitive  to  a  degree,  became 
in  the  hjuids  of  si^eculators  a  i>otent  and  enective  lever  in  forcing  prices  to  an  eminence 
vhich,  as  afterwards  demonstrate^!,  was  certainly  an  extreme  position,  not  altogether 
justified  by  the  actnal  merits  of  the  staple,  the  stock  in  Liverpool  at  this  period  amount- 
ing to  nearly  400,(KK)  bales,  with  a  tolerably  large  reserve  in  the  possession  of  spinners. 
To  rach  dimensions,  however,  had  the   power  of  the  speculative  element  increased 
through  its  many  recent  successes,  that  it  was  enabled  to  assume  at  this  juncture  a  liold 
ind  determined  front,  and,  instead  of  facts  and  reason  guiding  the  market,  the  latter 
was  Tirtnally  carrifHl  away  bv  the  local  and  exciting  influences  of  the  hour,  resulting  in 
afiiither  ailVanee  by  the  iwtli  April  of  Ifrf.  per  pound — middling  Orleans  on  that  date 
being  quoted  at  13^.  per  pound,  or  an  increase  in  value  since  2d  March  of  {i^d.  per 
poond,  which  has  l»een  the  highest  price  obtained  since  March,  1867.     An  exception  to 
thfte  quotations  may,  however,  be  found  in  the  current  rates  of  cotton  "  to  arrive,"  the 
ahnrd  and  anomalous  position  of  which,  in  comparison  with  the  quotations  on  the  spot, 
benoie  a  very  niarked  and  peculiar  feature  about  this  perio^l  of  the  year,  the  excess  in 
ihf  Tal^e  of  the  former  often  amounting  to  ^.  and  ^.  per  jiound.     Indeed,  on  the  date 
jut  mentioned,  several  transactions  ocourred  in  cotton  at  sea  from  Mobile  at  13^1.  per 
pooad  on  the  basis  of  middling  classification,  being  an  excess  of  ^d.  per  pound  over  the 
aoie  dcficription  of  cotton  in  Liverpool.    At  the  present  moment  the  operation  of  this 
principle  is,  however,  reversed  in  an  identical  and  equal  ratio.    Recurring  again  to  the 
(laae  of  April,  a  distinct  downward  reaction  at  this  period  was  developed,  followe<l  by 
gmt  inactivity  during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  the  sales  on  several  occasions 
oat  amonnting  to  more  than  4,0()0  and  5,000  bales  per  day,  and  in  one  instance  during 
die  month  of  May  only  2,500  bales,  the  decline  by  the  11th  June  amounting  to  l^d.  |)or 
pomid.    From  this  date  to  the  18th  July  the  market  continued  without  material  fluctu- 
itioo,  but  during  the  followihg  ten  or  eleven  days  there  was  a  further  decline  of  1^. 
per  pound — middling  Orleans  on  the  29th  July  being  worth  9}<f.  per  pound,  and  which 
Tilne  to  the  present  tinie  has  been  the  lowest  jwint  of  the  market  since  the  2d  Marcb 
lift    This  interval  of  depression,  however,  was  immediately  succeeded  by  an  active 
demand,  with  an  advance  by  the  18th  August  of  l-^rf.  per  pound — middling  Orleans  on 
that  date  Wing  quoted  at  10|d.    During  tiie  next  few  months  to  the  present  date  the 
mnrket  has  OMciUated  between  lOJrf.  and  llfrf.  per  pound,  those  rates  having  been  main- 
tuiifd  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  exceedingly  small  stock  in  Liverpool,  especially  as 
applied  to  American  descriptions,  the  latter,  on  the  26th  November,  having  been  com- 
pnted  at  only  27,640  bales. 

With  rw»pect  tothecrojjs  which  are  now  arriving  at  maturity,  the  accounts  generally 
are  of  a  ftivorable  character,  esinscially  as  reganls  an  early  yield.  Messrs.  Finlay,  Clarke 
I:  Co.,  writing  from  Bombay  on  the  28th  November,  remarked :  "The  new  croj)  is  said 
tele  coming  on  well,  and  if  the  weather  continues  favorable,  will  be  at  market  a  fort- 
li^t  earlier  than  was  at  first  exjiected.  Hinginghaut  is  arriving  more  free,  but  the 
eempetition  for  this  growth  among  local  siiinners  and  shippers  to  China  keep  prices, 
kigb."  From  Egypt  the  accounts  refer  to  a  decided  increase  on  last  year's  growth 
prabahly  to  the  extent  of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.,  which,  if  confirmed  at  the  close  of  the 
teiKiit.  wOl  result  in  the  crop  amounting  to  about  1,800,000  cantars,  as  compared  with 
l,3U7,00O  cantans  in  1867 — in  other  words,  aln^ut  350,000  bales  against  240,000  bah^.  As 
Rgards  Brazil,  a  decided  increase  is  also  anticipated,  especially  from  the  district  of 
fiantoa. 

h  will  be  observed,  on  reference  to  the  annexed  tables  of  statistics,  that  since  the 
JUt  December,  1867,  consumption  has  increased  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  imports 
ftiee  and  a  qnarter  per  cent. ;  exports  have  decreased  fifteen  and  a  half  i)er  cent,  and 
■toek  twenty-cme  and  a  half  per  cent.  Middling  Orleans  have  advanced  K>rty-nine  per 
ent^  fair  Egyptian  fifty-one  percent.,  fair  Dhollerah  fifty-six  and  three-fourths  per  cent., 
finta  dOA  water  twist  twenty-ofte  and  a  half  percent.,  and  39-inch  8i-pound  shirting  five 
pereent.  The  margin  between  cotton  and  yjim  on  Slst  December,  1867,  was  5j5.  per 
pmmd  against  4|<f.  ]>er  pound  in  1867,  and  between  yarn  and  cloth  in  1867,  ?id,  per 
peaiid,  against  1^.  per  pound  in  1868.  According  to  the  twenty  years'  average  table, 
the  average  yearly  imports  from  1848  to  1868  were  2,442,914  bales,  as  compared  with 
3L88D,130  liales  in  1868.  The  average  weekly  value  of  middling  Orleans  for  ten  years 
prior  to  the  American  war  was  6Jrf.  per  pound  against  an  average  of  10J<?.  per  pound 
ml86a 
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THE  COITON  TRADE. 

The  paHt  year  of  the  cotten  trade  has  fuTmahEd  a  remarkable  contrast  in  moa 
spectatu  its  two  ])TedecG8aorB.  The  f^reat  ehb-tide  of  vaJuefl  which  had  run  ao  atro 
dnring  m66  and  1867  come  to  a  stand-atill  at  the  cloae  of  the  latter  year,  and  a  pi 
viona  reaction  act  in,  which  carried  pricea  upward  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one 
dred  per  cent,  within  the  first  fonr  nioutha  of  1863,  and  though  a  laree  part  of  this 
ftfterwarda  lost,  yet  we  cloee  the  year  with  quotations  fifty  per  cent,  liigher  than  a 
opening. 

Let  ua  recall  the  situation  at  the  close  of  the  year  1B67.  Middling  American  c< 
had  fallen  within  that  year  &om  113d.  to  7d.  per  pound,  and  fair  Dh^lerah  from  1 
'  ■  '  r  theei 


.  .       ,  a  had  been  almost  continuously  downv 

Nesrly  all  engaged  in  the  trade  hod  met  with  disaatrous  losses,  and  vast  nnmbei 
hoiuea  had  succumbed ;  a  feeling  of  ntter  ilcnreaaion,  verging  upon  deapair,  perv 
the  commercial  community,  and  the  mercautile  capital  employed  in  the  trade  was  ] 
ably  diminished,  in  relation  to  the  bnsiiicM  carried  on,  beyond  what  had  ever  been 
newed  aince  the  hrat  cotton  bales  were  imported  into  Liverpool. 

Buainess  in  Manchester  had  been  nearly  as  ruinoua  as  in  Liverpool,  and  indeed 
whole  manufacturing  community  h.id  been  imiKiverishcd  ;  but  hope  was  dawnin 
the  minds  of  mill-owners,  because  a  better  traile  waa  apringing  up  than  they  had  J 
loug  time  been  accuatomed  to.  The  price  of  cotton  had  evidently  snnk  to  a  ] 
where  a  solid  margin  in  the  production  of  goods  aud  yania  could  bo  relied  upon,  a 
was  thought  that  if  the  low  prices  of  the  raw  material  should  continue  throughoa 
jear,  apinnere  and  manufacturers  would  have  a  healthy  and  profitable  trade. 

It  is  a  signal  inatance  of  commercial  blindness  that  few  people  anticipated  an  im; 
ant  rise  in  cotton  during  1868.  In  Manchester  the  opinion  was  almost  on 
eal  that  7d.  for  American  cotton  would  draw  ample  aupplies;  indeed,  very  many  t 
nera  believed  in  a  fall  to  %d.  for  middling  Orleans,  and  among  merchants,  both  in  '. 
lajid  and  America,  there  was  conaiderable  dread  of  handling  the  staple  even  at  7d 
pound.  The  price  of  cotton  to  arrive  was  then  ^d.  per  pound  below  that  in  Liver] 
when  uplands  and  Orleans  were  at  74.  to  7^.,  sales  were  making  to  arrive  at  6j 
7lii  per  pound. 

One  chief  cause  of  the  depression  was  the  belief  that  the  American  crop  wan] 
B,GOO,000  to  2,750,000,  aud  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  did  not  imply  1 
overland  receipts,  but  represented  a  crop  practically  300,000  to  400,000  bales  gn 
than  the  result  proved.  At  the  very  o])ening  of  1866  this  opinion  began  to  be  ahi 
and  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  it  entirely  melt«d  away,  and  deatr 
the  illuaions  that  had  been  built  upon  it.  The  receipts  at  the  American  porta  di 
January  fell  much  below  general  expectatiou,  and  the  feeling  spread  widely  thai 
crop  hod  been  overestimated.    Simultiuieonsl.v  with  this,  a  very  strong  deman 

fjooda  sprang  np  in  Manchester,  very  enconraging  news  waa  received  from  India, 
arge  contracts  for  cloth  were  given  out  at  pricea  fairly  remunerative  to  prodc 
The  effect  of  this  was  Ui  make  spinners  eager  buyers  in  the  Liverpool  market,  an 
their  anxiety  about  the  American  crop  was  deepened  by  each  week  of  small  rvct 
they  became  agitated,  and  entered  into  enormous  operations  in  cotton  to  arri' 
well  aa  on  the  spot. 

During  January  and  Febmory  there  waa  an  nnintermpted  rise  f^m  7<1.  to  lOii 
Biiddiing  AmericMi,  and  from  6Jd.  to  Bid.  for  foir  DhoUerah.    The  proqteota  of  m 
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for  the  year  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  a  vast  deficiency  appeared  in  the  total  quan- 
tity of  cottou  visible  as  compariHi  with  the  preWous  two  years.    Somethiuj^  like  a 
£uiime  was  cnrrently  predicted,  and  it  became  clear  that  nothing  but  a  large  reduc- 
tion of  ci»usnmption  could  restore  e<inilibrium  between  supply  and  demand.     Man- 
(htster  also  responded  to  the  advance  in  Liverj>Gol  better  than  was  expected,  and  even 
when  American  cotton  had  risen  to  lOd.,  there  was  no  sufficient  inducement  to  force 
the  trade  upon  "short  time."    A  momentary  reaction  in  this  point  occurred  in  Liver- 
pool aiul  prices  gave  way  about  Irf.  per  pound  for  a  few  days,  but  a  further  rapid 
deciine  in  receipts  proving  that  the  crop  was  practically  exhausted,  started  speculation 
ifrnh,  and  an  enormous  business  was  transacted,  with  scarcely  a  pause  till  the  27th  of 
April,  when  middling  Orleans  cotton  touched  13i<f.  per  i)ound  on  the  spot,  and  13^.  to 
airire;  fair  Dholleran  lid.  on  the  spot,  and  lO^if.  to  lO^^d.  for  shipments  to  arrive.    To 
ihow  the  prodigious  volume  of  business  transacted,  the  weekly  deliveries  to  the  trade 
and  for  exi»ort  averaged  80,000  baleu  until  the  8th  of  April,  while  the  total  sales  on  the 
jpot  averaged  102,000  bales,  and  probably  the  business  done  in  cotton  to  arrive  was 
«|uil  to  the  entire  volume  of  sales  on  the  spot.    A  sort  of  crjize  seemed  to  carry  away 
tlie  trade  at  this  time ;  profits  had  been  made  so  rapidly,  and  the  sensation  was  so 
(rxhilarating,  after  two  vears  of  terrible  loss,  that  the  cotton  community  seemed  to 
"lose  their  neadtf  i''  the  iaster  the  price  went  up,  the  more  sanguine  both  spinners  and 
fpecolators  grew,  and  when  13d.  was  realised  lor  American  cotton  the  opinion  was  all 
imt  aDiversal  that   15<f.  was  at  hand,  and  not  a  few  talked  confidently  of  16d.  per 
pound. 

Looking  Imck  from  our  present  standpoint,  the  folly  of  those  opinions  is  manifest, 
and  it  is  hardly  intelligible  how  the  manufacturing  interest  and  the  merchants  of  Man- 
ckeiter  should  have  lH?en  so  misled  as  to  support  this  gigantic  speculation  in  cotton. 
It  is  quite  inexplicable  how  the  article  should  have  been  decried  at  7rZ.,  and  a  few 
OMintas  after  coveted  at  13d.,  wliile  the  only  change  in  the  question  of  supply  was  a 
deficit  of  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  early  estimates  of  tiie  American  crop.  The 
fcrt  is,  that  both  the  depression  and  the  subsequent  rise  were  equally  exaggerated,  and 
fctd  prices  in  1867  ne^Kr  fallen  below  lOrf.  in  Anierican,  it  is  probable  that  no  material 
ehange  from  this  level  would  have  been  witnessed  throughout  the  j^ast  year 

High-water  mark  was  reached  in  our  market  on  the  27th  Ai)ril.  Manchester  at  last 
came  to  a  stand-still,  and  refused  to  follow  the  a<lvance  in  the  raw  material.  Indeed, 
erer  since  lOrf.  was  passed  for  American  cotton  the  response  of  the  manufactured  article 
was  feebler  and  feeoler,  and  the  margin  between  cotton  and  cloth  became  so  poor  that 
tierioas  loss  was  involved  in  production.  The  question  of  "short  time"  had  been 
diseiuBed  without  effect  during  March  and  April,  but  dire  necessity  now  forced  it  on 
piodaeerff,  and  the  month  of  May  witnessed  a  complete  collapse  of  the  speculative 
onbblis.  The  price  of  cotton  fell  2d.  per  pound,  and  clpth  and  yam  as  much ;  tlie 
weekly  deliveries  of  cotton  for  trade  and  export  only  averaged  43,000  bales  i)er  week 
during  May ;  the  import  poure<l  in  faster  than  was  expected,  and  the  stock  swelled  to 
the  unexpected  figure  of  620,000  bales.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  during  the 
«iciteoient  of  the  first  three  months  the  stock  was  run  very  low :  it  was  reduced  fn)m 
417,000  bales  at  the  end  of  December  to  266,000  bales  on  the  20th  February,  and  only 
Rtood  at  312,000  bales  at  the  beginning  of  April.  Spinners,  on  the  otheV  hand,  had 
teaunulated  a  large  stock  at  their  mills,  and  probably  held  at  the  beginning  of  April 
1^,000  bales  more  than  on  the  1st  January,  and  this  enabled  them  to  withdraw  the 
■ow  completely  from  our  market  when  the  collapse  occurred. 

During  June  the  market  showed  a  tendency  to  steady  itself  on  the  basis  of  lid.  to 
UK  for  middling  Orleans,  and  9d.  for  fair  Dhollerah,  but  tra<lo  in  Manchester  con- 
tinued venr  bad.    The  losses  that  the  manufacturing  interest  sustained  by  the  collapse 
fpnsd  a  reeling  of  great  gloom  through  Lancashire ;  short,  time  was  worked  on  an 
dteDnwe  scale,  and  the  consumption  was  reduced  to  45,000  bales  per  week,  or  lower, 
against  55,000  bales,  or  more,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.    During  July  there 
WIS  no  relief  to  the  depression  in  Manchester,  and  it  fairly  undermined  confidence  in 
Urerpool.    Prices  fell  about  l|d.  per  pound  more ;  by  the  end  of  the  month  middling 
Oriesos  had  declined  to  9|d.  and  fair  Surats  to  7^.  per  pound,  and  so  great  was  the 
w«it  of  confidence  that  new  Dhollerah  and  Oomrawuttee  were  sold,  to  arrive,  at  7id. 
It  iboiild  be  mentioned  here  that  one  cause  of  the  great  <lepression  at  this  period  was 
the  very  large  shipments  of  cotton  made  from  India  during  May  and  June.    These  were 
■•ch  greater  than  the  public  expected,  and  showed  that  tlie  deficiency  of  supply  would 
W  kiss  than  had  been  c^lculate<l  upon,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  great  reduction  of 
ctDsoniption  had  rectified  the  balance  on  the  other  side  and  dispelled  the  fear  of  a 
cottoo  famine. 
This  was  the  lowest  dip  to  which  the  prices  of  cotton  were  carried  in  the  downward 
KSftion.    A  large  business  was  done  m  Manchester  during  the  month  of  August; 
■^iaiMn  again  found  they  could  work  without  loss,  and  went  ux>on  full  time,  and  there 
were  teveral  weeks  of  large  bujring  in  the  market,  reducing  our  stock  to  461,000  by  the 
«d  «f  Annut.    The  highest  point  it  touched  for  the  year  was  652,000  bales,  ou  the  Uth 
tf  ins.    It  maj  be  observed  here  that  tbe  predominant  feeling  in  the  market  at  thift 
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time  was  expectation  of  an  extreme  scarcity  of  American  and  long-stapled  cotton  gen- 
erally, while  the  supply  of  East  India  ajtpeared  to  be  excessive,  and  thus  the  margin 
between  the  two  kinds  kept  increasing,  till  by  the  end  of  August  the  quotations  were 
ll^d.  for  middling  Orleans,  and  8^.  for  fair  Dhollerah. 

Another  sudden  decline  in  our  market  occurred  during  September.  Attention  wa« 
drawn  to  the  prospect*  of  the  American  crop ;  the  weather  was  favorable  for  maturing, 
the  early  receipts  came  down  to  the  polls  more  freely  than  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
idea  sprung  up  that  a  large  crop  was  probable.  Middling  Orleans  went  back  to  lOd. 
per  pound,  and  "bear"  operators  sold  for  October-November  shipment  at  9^.,  while 
fair  Dhollerah  went  to  l^d,  per  pound. 

During  October  a  change  for  the  worse  took  place  in  the  accounts  of  the  American 
crops ;  serious  damage  was  reported  from  rains  and  worms,  and  many  writers  asserted 
that  the  yield  could  not  exceed  that  of  the  previous  season.  At  the  same  time  very 
little  cotton  was  being  shipx)ed  to  England ;  it  seemed  as  if  our  stock  of  American  cot- 
ton would  scarcely  last  till  the  new  crop  arrived,  and  a  speculative  fever  revived  in 
our  market.  During  all  October  the  trade  bought  largely,  and  by  the  beginning  ol 
November  middling  Orleans  had  reached  11|</.,  and  fair  Dhollerah  Sid,  per  x>ound.  At 
the  same  time  trade  in  Manchester  was  very  bad,  and  surprise  was  felt  at  the  extensiye 
operations  of  spinners.  During  November  the  weather  was  very  favorable  for  cotton 
picking  in  America,  and  crop  estimates  again  tended  upwanls,  many  writers  raising 
their  figures  to  2,600,000  to  2,700,000  bales.  Our  market  reacted  id,  per  pound.  The 
question  of  "  short  time"  was  loudly  agitated  in  Manchester,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
wretehed  situation  of  the  manufacturing  interest  attracted  general  attention.  But  the 
weekly  receipts  of  cotton  in  America  did  not  come  up  to  expectation,  and  failed  ap- 
parently to  justify  the  large  estimates  of  crop ;  the  short-time  movement  also  was  post- 
poned, and  the  trade  re-entered  our  market  vigorously,  and  brought  quotations  by  the 
end  of  November  up  to  llfd.  for  Orleans,  and  Sid.  for  fair  Dhollerah.  The  scarcity  of 
American  cotton  on  the  spot  had  become  extraordinary,  the  actual  stock  had  been  care- 
fully counted,  and  an  addition  made  some  time  before  to  the  estimated  amount,  but  yel 
the  total  amount  returned  as  in  stock,  in  the  last  week  of  Novejpber,  was  only  27,000 
bales,  including  a  considerable  amount  arrived  but  not  landed.  We  estimated*  that 
the  actual  amount  in  warehouse  was  reduced  to  about  15,000  bales,  or  one  week's  con- 
sumption, and  our  spinners  held  hardly  any  stock ;  so  that  the  scarcity  of  our  great 
staple  was  perhaps  as  great  as  had  over  been  known  before,  for  on  former  occasions  oi 
scarcity  the  count  was  not  so  accurate  as  it  is  now.  When  Orleans  was  11  Id.  on  the 
spot,  the  price  of  parcels  to  arrive  was  only  10|<?.  to  lid.,  proving  that  the  opinion  was 
general  that  prices  would  react  when  arrivals  became  copious.  The  stock  in  port  had 
run  down  by  the  end  of  November  to  330,000  bales. 

December  oi)ened  with  an  extremely  gloomy  feeling  in  Manchester,  several  failurei 
occurred  among  spinners  and'  manufacturers,  and  the  weak  financial  condition  of  the 
trade  was  much  discussed ;  it  was  felt  to  be  a  necessity  to  adopt  short'  time  on  a  large 
scale  to  avert  extensive  disaster.  Many  individual  lirms  did  reduce  their  time  of  word- 
ing, and  the  consumption  was  curtailed  some  thousand  bales  per  week.  A  liberal 
import  of  American  cotton  also  relieved  the  scarcity  of  that  kind,  and  jjrices  fell 
rapidly  from  llfd.  to  lO^d.  for  middling  Orleans,  and  some  sales  were  made,  to  arrive, 
as  low  as  lO^d.  for  Orleans,  ship  named.  Surats  were  held  more  firmly,  as  the  great 
future  scarcity  of  that  class  was  clearly  foreseen,  and  fair  Dhollerah  only  fell  to  S^d. 

The  dullness  in  our  market  lasted  till  the  middle  of  the  month,  when  a  better  demand 
sprang  up,  assisted  by  a  healthier  tone  in  the  Manchester  market  and  stimulating 
advices  from  America.  Various  telegrams  were  received  string  that  estimates  of  th< 
crop  wore  reduced,  and  prices  in  all  the  ports  were  kept  above  the  corresponding  level 
here.  In  Manchester  a  large  meeting  of  producers  was  held  on  the  22d  ultimo,  at  whicli 
resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously  in  favor  of  working  short  time.  It  might  haTC 
l>een  expected  that  this  wouhl  have  damped  our  market,  but  it  acted  otherwise;  11 
caused  anxiety  to  get  hold  of  goods  and  yams  before  the  short-time  movement  reduced 
the  quantity  offering,  and  thus  a  strong  demand  has  sprung  up  in  Manchester,  whicl 
has  improved  the  position  of  prbducei's  in  the  last  few  days,  and  has  led  to  extensive 
buying  in  our  market.  Pi*ices  of  American  have  advanced  id.  to  id.  per.  pound,  botl 
on  the  spot  and  to.  arrive,  closing  at  lO^d.  to  lid.  for  middling  Uplands,  and  11-id,  foi 
Orleans,  and  for  parcels  afloat  prices  are  about  id.  lower.  Surats  have  been  greatly  mi 
upon,  and  have  advanced  about  id.,  closing  firm  at  8|d.  for  fair  Dhollerah,  and  Bjd.  hai 
l>een  paid  for  new  Oomrawuttee,  to  arrive,  ship  named,  and  the  same  price  for  Dharwar 
ship  named.  Egy^jtians  have  been  in  strong  demand,  and  have  advanced  fully  id.  pei 
pound,  closing  at  1 1  Jd.  for  fair  quality.  The  actual  stock  was  declared  yesterday  mom 
ing,  and  proved  25,000  bales  above  the  estimate,  being  352,000  bales,  against  447,00( 
bales  last  year.    The  excess  was  wholly  in  Surats. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Lancashire  during  the  past  year  has,  we  regret  to  say 
been  painfully  unprosperous.  It  is  now  eight  years  since  a  really  healthy  and  jpofita 
bL>  trade  has  existed  m  this  district,  and  the  last  year  has  been  the  most  tryiue  of  thi 
series.    With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  months,  when  a  fair  margin  existed,  then 
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}m  been  scarcely  any  profit  to  mill-owners,  and  for  much  of  the  time  huRineas  haa  been 
earned  on  at  a  ruinooa  losa ;  indeed,  it  boa  been  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  outside 
jmbiic  how  yams  and  goods  could  be  produced  at  all,  with  the  price  of  cotton  so  closely 
ipproachiug  them.    During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  trade  has  l)een  worst,  and  it 
]m  often  happeufni  that  ^mI  India  cloth  was  selling  at  14//.  ))er  pouud,  while  American 
fotton  was  at  lid,  and  fair  Surat  at  8^.    The  lowest  i)oint  Indiau  shirtings  sunk  to  at 
the  close  of  18(>7  was  lii^d.  to  13d.  per  [)ouud,  with  American  cotton  at  7d.  and  Surat  at 
bftL  M»  that  the  rise  of  cotton  was  3d.  to  4d.  per  pouud,  while  cloth  barely  rose  1^.  per 
fwaiMi,  and  there  waa  no  undue  jiroiit  at  the  former  i>erio<l — only  enough  to  make  the 
tmle  fairly  remuuerutive.    The  melancholy  fact  is  beyond  doubt  that  a  considerable 
aertion  of  the  manufacturing  community  have  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  bordering 
OB  insolvency,  and  are  compellecl  to  carry  on  their  business,  whether  it  pay  or  not, 
beeiase  they  are  unable  to  stop  their  machinery.    Another  large  stH'tion,  though  not  so 
reduced,  are  alao  in  a  very  weak  state,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  be  the  effects 
of  mother  year  of  equally  bad  trade,  should  such  unhappily  lie  before  us.    The  only 
rmedy  for  this  miserable  state  of  things  would  be  a  vigorous  combination  to  reduce 
eoDsimiDtion,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  spiunei*s  have  not  succeeded  in  devising  any 
fiectnal  means  to  carry  this  out.    No  doubt  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  exceedingly 
great,  ariain^  from  mutual  jealousy,  different  sorts  of  production,  &c.,  but  it  seems  to 
nthat;,  eonaidering  the  enormous  advantages  the  trade  would  have  gained  these  last 
few  yemrs  from  systematic  **  short  time,'*  aud  the  terrible  punishment  tney  have  suffered 
fiiom  the  want  of  it,  they  have  shown  a  sad  want  of  foresight  and  organizing  power. 
We  believe  combinations  to  reduce  the  consumption  are  not  impracticalile,  and  might 
IttTe  been  carried  out  long  ere  this  had  the  tra<le  possessed  a  sufficient  amount  of  pub- 
lic qurit  and  matnal  helpfulness.    But  competition  and  *^  free  trade  *'  have  been  pushed 
teraeh  lengths  in  Lancashire  that  the  stronger  comj)etitor  too  often  thinks  it  fair  to 
cnah  the  weaker  by  every  means  in  his  power.    This  may  answer  well  enough  during 
penods  of  prosperity',  but,  when  the  entire  trade  is  jeopardized,  it  only  leads  to  the 
dotmction  of  the  weaker  members,  without  any  benefit  to  the  stronger.    There  has 
been  a  strong  effort  lately  to  bind  the  trade  to  a  policy  of  short  time  during  January 
and  Febmaiy,  and  most  spinners  expressed  themselves  willing,  if  the  majority  of  the 
tiade agreed;  bat  the  improvement  in  the  Manchester  market  daring  the  past  few 
daya  has  already  shaken  laith  in  the  success  of  the  project.    Should  it  break  down 
ino  thia  cause,  there  seems  little  chance  of  effectual  combination  hereafter,  and 
apinners  and  manufacturers  may  calculate  with  certaiuty  upon  socm  being  relegated  to 
tkat  wretched  condition  of  trade  from  which  they  have  in  some  degree  tem|>orarily 
cmeiged.    With  the  pro6i>ect  of  cotton  supply  for  the  coining  year,  it  is  absolutely 
inipowible  for  manufacturing  industry  to  be  profitable  throughout  the  year  unless  there 
iaoigBiiized  *' short  time.'' 

The  qaestion  has  been  often  mooted  of  late  whether  fhere  is  really  an  overproduc- 
tion of  cotton  goods.  We  do  not  believe  so ;  it  is  purely  a  question  of  price.  Were 
iBerican  cotton  at  7d.  we  believe  Lancashire  might  consume  60,000  bales  per  week  of 
|RKnt  average  size,  and  sell  the  products  at  a  profit  year  after  year ;  but  with  cotton 
fifty  per  cent,  dearer,  the  case  is  entirely  altered.  There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
9rtting  the  world  to  pay  fifty  pvr  cent,  iriore  for  its  cotton  goods,  unless  you  greatly 
ndoce  t-he  quantity ;  and  we  believe  that,  with  the  pri^sent  price  of  cotton,  not  more 
than  the  product  of  48,000  bales  per  week  can  be  sold  with  a  profit  to  the  producer; 
iaotead  ot  that,  there  haa  been  forced  off  on  the  markets  of  the  world  the  product  of 
31000  balea  per  week  during  the  past  year,  and  the  unfortunate  producer  has  not  even 
yrt  the  coat  of  working  his  machinery.  We  now  compute  that  the  cott^m  machinery 
of  Great  Britain  is  able  to  consume  66,000  bale6  weekly,  of  about  350  i>ounds  each,  and 
we  believe  the  consumption  would  rise  to  that  [)oiut  before  long  if  trade  was  thoroughly 
fRifltable;  it  has  only  been  kept  down  to  54,000  bales  per  week  during  the  past  year 
tkroBgh  the  badness  of  trade,  occasional  resorts  to  short  time,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  old  machinery  standing  idle.  But  so  strong  is  the  teudeiicy  of  consumption  to 
iacieaMe,  tb«t  wherever  there  is  a  bare  working  margin  between  cotton  and  cloth,  the 
vciskly  fleliveries  to  the  trade  nm  up  to  55,000  bales  per  week,  or  more.  We  estimate 
die  pieaent  consumption  of  Great  Britain  as  about  52,000  bales  per  week. 

PROSPECTS. 

We  win  now  briefly  glance  at  the  prospects  of  the  cotton  trade  for  the  coming  year, 
•ai  for  the  sake  of  comparison  advert  to  the  statistical  outturn  of  the  past  year. 
Flom  it,  it  appears  that  the  total  import  into  Great  Britain  was  3,660,000  bale«,  against 
^fiOOfiOO  bales,  or  an  increase  of  160,000  bales;  but  as  this  was  due  wholly  to  Brazil 
Wles,  which  ^^igh  about  150  pounds,  the  real  increase  in  quantity  over  the  previous 
;«ar  is  trifling.  The  deliveries  to  the  trade  for  the  year  reach  2,802,000  bales,  against 
tfiSS^M  bales  last  year,  being  an  increase  of  250,000  bales ;  but  this  is  also  almost 
eiitimy  in  Brazils,  so  th»t  the  real  increase  of  consumption  is  only  equal  in  weight  to 
>boQt  100,000  American,  or  2,000  bales  per  week.    The  export  for  the  year  is  915,000 
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I»ale8,  agaioBt  1,015,000  bales,  or  a  decrease  of  100,000  bales.  The  t-otal  deliveries  of  the 
year  for  trade  and  export  aggregate  3,717,000,  against  an  import  of  3,660,000,  causing 
a  reduction  of  stock  in  Liveqjooland  London  of  57,000,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year;  but  we  believe  the  trade  hold  a  somewhat  larger  supply  at  their  mills.  It 
appears  ifrom  the  above  that  supply  and  demand  have  been  very  nicely  a4just«d  durins 
the  past  year,  and  wo  open  the  new  year  with  very  small  reserves  of  stock,  say  497,000 
bales  in  the  two  j)orts,  as  compared  with  554,000  bales  last  year. 

What  are  the  prospect*  of  supply  for  the  coming  year?  We  turn  first  to  America, 
and  find,  as  usual,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion — estimates  ranging  from  2,500,000 
to  2,750,000  bales.  We  think  the  crop  will  be  nearer  the  first  than  the  second  of  these 
figures,  and  lean  towards  2,600,000  bale*,  including  all  the  overland  corrections.  Bnt 
we  believe  that  American  spinners  will  require  100,000  bales  more  than  the  previous 
season,  and  therefore  we  assume  that,  practically,  the  same  quantity  will  be  shipped  to 
Europe  as  last  year;  but  we  l>elieve  a  much  larger  prox>ortion  will  go  direct  to  tne  con- 
tinent, and  so  much  the  less  to  England.  This,  however,  is  but  a  uiatter  of  secondary 
importance,  as  our  ex])ort  business  will  be  diminished  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and 
ver>'  little  American  cotton  will  be  sent  from  England  to  the  continent  during  the 
coming  season.  We  would  point  out  here  the  probability  of  a  much  larger  amount  of 
new  cotton  being  received  at  the  back  end  of  this  year  than  of  the  past  one,  for  we 
expect  the  next  American  crop  will  be  much  larger  tlian  the  present  one.  With  regard 
to  India  we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  change  of  importance.  The  crops  at  the 
Bombay  side  are  believed  to  be  about  as  large  as  the  previous  year,  and  current  prices 
will  draw  them  rapidly  to  this  country.  Eg.\T)t  and  Turkey  have  made  good  crops, 
and  some  increase  on  hist  year  is  expected — perhaps  50,000  bales.  Brazil  seems  rapidly 
to  increase  its  production,  and  a  further  large  addition  is  expected  this  year;  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  an  extra  200,000  bales.  This  general  sur\'ey  would  indicate 
roughly  an  additional  supply  of  250,000  small  bales  to  Europe,  exclusive  of  any  extra 
quantity  of  the  next  American  crop.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  but  a  poor  increase, 
and  will  only  allow  a  small  development  in  the  consumption — say  about  57,000  bales 
])er  week  for  Great  Britain,  and  a  comparative  addition  on  the  continent,  and  that 
increase  only  in  small  bales.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  spinners  have  another  anx- 
ious and  perplexing  year  before  them,  and  have  no  room  to  anticipate  low  price-s  for 
the  raw  material.  At  the  same  time  the  prospect  before  them  is  not  one  of  famine, 
only  of  scarcity,  and  there  are  various  coimtervailing  considerations  which  have  now 
to  be  stated. 

In  the  early  months  of  this  year  the  statistical  position  of  the  staple  will  probably 
exhibit  the  opposite  tendency  to  what  it  did  last  year.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
1868  the  off-take  from  this  port  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  80,000  bales  per  week, 
against  an  import  of  66,000  bales  per  week,  and  this  reduced  the  stock  (after  allowing 
for  corrections)  from  447,000  bales  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  312,000  on  2d  April ;  but 
this  year  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the  off-take  will  exceed  65,000  bales  per  week, 
while  the  import  will  probably  exceed  last  year,  and  may  reach  70,000  bales  per  week, 
and  therefore  our  stock  will  probably  increase,  and  may  stand  at  400,000  bales  by  1st 
April.  Further,  one  great  cause  of  the  excitement  in  the  spring  of  last  year  was  the 
extremely  small  shipments  from  India  appearing  on  the  water;  but  we  believe  that 
the  cro])  will  be  exi>orted  more  rapidly  from  India  this  year.  The  price  in  Bombay  is 
now  250  rupees  against  140  rupees  last  yea^r,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  new  crop 
is  now  being  hurried  down  to  port.  Last  year  at  this  time  business  in  India  was  para- 
lyzed ;  we  therefore  expect  by  the  month  of  April  to  see  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
Indian  cotton  on  the  water  than  last  year,  and  altogether  a  considerably  greater  visi- 
ble supply  of  cotton,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  have  a  moderating  effect  upon  prices. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  of  all  is  the  chance  of  a  large  American  crop 
next  season.  We  attach  great  weight  to  this  point  The  planting  community  of  the 
south  is  reaping  enormous  profit*  from  the  present  crop,  probably  an  average  of  at 
least  eight  cents,  or  3d.  per  ])ound,  for  we  believe  the  present  crop  does  not  cost  on  au 
average  over  15  cents  per  pound.  Therefore  we  feel  sure  that  they  will  go  into  plant- 
ing with  extriitbrdinary  energy  for  the  coming  season,  and  we  believe  tEe  breadth  of 
land  sown  will  be  twenty-five  to  fifty  i)er  cent,  larger  than  last  year.  The  knowledge 
of  this  cannot  fail  to  influence  our  market  some  months  hence,  and  it  will  have  a 
deterring  effect  upon  merchants  in  Manchester  who  ship  to  distant  markets.  We  pro- 
nounce no  opinion  as  to  the  possible  yield  of  the  next  crop ;  that  will  depend  mamlv 
upon  the  available  amount  of  labor ;  but  we  mav  be  sure  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  grow  the  largest  amount  of  cotton,  and  should  the  season  prove  fine,  we  may  safely 
say  that  a  heavy  increase  is  on  the  cards. 

For  these  various  reasons  we  consider  the  present  price  of  cotton  quite  high  enough, 
and  w^e  do  not  see  much  ground  for  anticipating  an  upward  tendency  of  pricee  in  tne 
spring  months.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  do  we  see  much  room  for  decline,  and  a  ranoe 
of  l(M,  to  lid.  for  American  cotton  seems  to  bo  fairly  justified.  Of  course,  if  the 
American  crop  falls  short  of  the  figure  wo  have  named,  the  position  is  stronger,  pro 
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Hilt;  and  if  it  eiee«di  it,  ritv  rtrni ;  supply  nod  demand  are  too  nicely  balanced  to 
iflmrof  any  disturbanoe  without  a  ithftrp  effect  on  pricen. 

h  wmclnrion,  we  would  remark  on  thp  clifference  in  the  relative  poxitinn  of  Anieriran 
ud  Indian  eotton.  If  the  former  declines  jA  to  Id.  in  the  BpHii;;  nimitlia,  Silnit  cotton 
■braid  Mill  Imld  it*  ground,  for  the  stock  will  lie  aliiiost  exhansted  before  the  now  erop 
ari«e«:  but  if  American  eotton  maititains  present  price*!,  Siirat  ihnst  creep  upwards 
j4  to  U.  per  ponnil,  for  the  nee<lful  rcMljivstment  of  consumption  will  not  take  plate 
litlWDt  this  rpa4jastment  of  the  relative  price.  In  all  cotton  onerations  for  some  time 
W  MOM  Snrats  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  safer  article  to  denl  in. 

ffe  are  happy  to  add  that  the  poKtieal  state  of  Europe  affords  leaa  ground  for  ani- 
M^  than  it  naa  done  for  some  years  [last,  and  brcndstnUii  are  mnch  cheaper  than  at 
tkutime  laat  year,  which  is  an  important  element  in  favor  of  trade. 

THK  AMIUllCAK   COTTUX   MABKKT. 


By  AtlMitic  telegrspli  from  New  York,  We<liiesday. 
fa  Ibe  put  four  days  gires  the  movement  of  America 

Messrs.  Neill  Brothers 
n  cotton  as  follows: 

circnlar 

Tbi.w«t 

Sine 

.B,pt.l. 

Rv^iBKiDporU 

!      T™ 

25,000 

30,000 
H.OOO 

W«  have  received  the  following  reports  per  cable  during  the  past  few  da.vs : 
Kew  Toik,  Saturday,  December  26. — The  followiufi  statement  gives  the  movementa 
<f  cotton  at  all  United  States  ports  for  the  past  week — ending  laat  evening: 


..^■». 

„„-.« 

l«^.n. 

Btla. 

\Z 

10,000 
4e,iXK) 
BSJ.ono 

iMiooo 

489,000 

•Btlf. 
70.000 

aim 
ara.uou 

IT.  (TO 

ai,o<H 

4IH.000 
3W.W0 

IM/M. 

Hew  Ori««iB,  December  34. — Middling,  lIHd.;  low  middling,  lOjrf.,  laid  down  in 
UterpooL     Market  steadier. 

Kew  Yorii,  Tneaday  evening,  December  29,  —  Daring  the  past  three  rtava  the 
MAct  haa  ruled  as  follows  for  middling  upland :  Saturday,  2!Hc.,  equal  to  lOjf^.  laid 
fcmi;  gold,  135f;  exchange,  109|.  Monday,  25ic.,  and  to-day  aJic,  equal  to  lOJrf.,  laid 
Inn  per  steamer;  gold,  liUt;  exchange,  I09|. 

!Tvw  Orleana,  Tnesday  evening,  Decenit>cr  20. — The  movementJ*  of  cotton  for  the 
^lf■«eek,  enduig  this  evening,  at  all  the  gulf  portA  have  been  as  follows : 

Kteripta  for  four  days,  S7,000  bales,  against  30,001)  bates  same  time  last  week. 
bpaMa  to  Great  Britain,  17,000  bales,  against  9,000  bales  same  Aine  last  week. 
b^orta  to  Ftanoe,  4,000  bales,  against  9,000  bales  same  time  last  week.  Exports  to 
Okr  forei^  P"*^  13,000  bales,  against  S,000  bales  same  time  last  week. 

Hiddling,  10(<t,  including  cost,  Deight,  insurance,  and  six  per  cent,  loss  in  weight, 
tntbem  markets  active,  prices  tending  upwards.    Rivers  in  good  order. 

OalnrtoD,  December  39.— Good  ordinary  IT^c.,  (gold,)  or  eiiual  to  about  lOid.,  laid 
fcwi^in  Liverpool  by  sailing  vessel. 

'  Bttr"  TVoaaoctioiu. — During  the  past  few  months  a  large  amount  of  eotton  has  been 
aU  for  forward  delivery,  that  is,  sold  by  parties  who  do  not  possess  it.  The  quantity 
•  Tvinuly  estimated  at  from  150,000  to  250  000  bales,  and  the  business  has  all  been 

*w«  by  a  few  foma.    At  New  York  the  talk  is  that  one  operator  is  short  SO.OOO  bales, 

aU  Mefly  through  Bremen ;  at  Galveston  one  is  said  to  be  short  30,1100  bales,  and 

misaa  imonnts  are  named  for  houses  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah,  ice.    The 

aka  have  geiwrally  been  made  at  about  Id.  per  pound  below  the  pric«B  at  which  good 
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•itapled  cotton  could  be  bought  at  the  time  in  any  market,  in  the  expectation  of  a  suffi- 
cient decline  to  turn  the  apparent  Ions  into  a  profit — an  expectation  which  has  not  been 
realized.  Thus  a  gambling  system,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  only  on  the  stock 
exchange,  has  been  introduced  boldly  into  the  cotton  trade,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  it  will  be  an  improvement  upon  the  old-fashioned  method  under  which  spin- 
ners and  others  onler  the  description  of  cotton  they  desire,  and  the  best  lots  in  the 
markets  are  selects  for  them  by  careful  agents,  who,  through  long  experience,  know 
exactly  what  will  suit  each  customer.  We  fear  that  it  will  be  found  no  improvement 
— ^that  the  result  will  always  be  di8api)ointing  to  one  party,  and  often  to  both.  The 
effect  of  people  offering  to  sell  cheap  for  forward  delivery  is,  of  course,  to  depress 
prices,  while  they  are  selling  against  themselves;  and  when  they  subsequently  come 
into  the  market  to  buy,  they  raise  prices  against  themselves.  However,  they  only  guar- 
antee the  port  of  shipment  and  the  classification  of  port  of  delivery.  No  guarantee  of 
staple  is  given,  and  there  is,  therefore,  at  present  in  the  American  markets  an  unusual 
demand  for  color,  quite  irre8i>ective  of  staple.  The  trashy,  short  stapled  cottons  of 
North  Alabama  and  Tennessee  sell  at  nearly  the  prices  of  the  perfect  staples  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi bottoms.  As  in  the  case  of  the  razors  which  were  made  to  sell  and  not  to 
shave,  these  cottons  are  shipped  to  fill  contracts,  and  not  to  spin.  The  shippers  know 
nothing  of  the  buyers,  but  they  sec  a  heavy  loss  on  the  sales  they  have  made,  and  they 
will  naturally  give  nothing  more  than  the  letter  of  their  contracts.  Again,  there  wiH 
be  disappointment  in  the  time  of  arrival  of  most  of  the  shipments.  January  ship- 
ments, for  example,  may  be  made  by  vessels  commencing  to  load  in  the  last  week  of 
the  month.  They  may  be  four  or  five  weeks  loading,  (often  more,)  and  not  sail  till 
about  the  Ist  of  March.  The  middle  of  April  will  thus  be  soon  enough  to  expect  their 
arrival  in  European  ports,  whereas  cotton  bought  on  orders  at  New  Orleans  in  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  carefully  selected,  and  shipped  by  vessels  nearly  ready  for  sea,  is 
alreatly  landing  at  Liverpool,  and  comparing  very  favorably  with  the  staples  now  com- 
mon in  that  market.  We  think  the  contrast  is  in  favor  of  the  old  and  steady  system 
rather  than  of  the  gambling  system  now  introduced.  At  times  buyers  under  the  lat- 
ter may  make  money  by  it ;  but  this  cannot  be  continued,  as  the  sellers  cannot  long 
continue  to  work  at  a  loss,  and  the  interests  of  the  trade  at  large  are  seriously  compro- 
mised by  the  many  uncertainties  introduced  into  the  business.  Prices  might  well  have 
been  expected  to  be  lower  at  this  period,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  forced  up  by  the 
purchases  of  the  '*  bears,"  and  our  cable  dispatch  of  to-day  quotes  middling  at  New 
Orleans  lOfd.,  and  good  ordinary  Galveston  at  lO^d.,  laid  down  at  Liverpool.  Onr 
Mobile  letter  of  the  12th  instant  says:  "There  are  three  vessels  loading  in  this  port  of 
2,500  to  3,500  bales  capacity  each,  whose  entire  cargoes  have  been  sold  several  weeks 
ago,  and  our  factors,  knowing  the  large  amount  of  cotton  sold*for  delivery  in  December, 
are  able  to  exact  almost  what  prices  they  please." 

American  manufactures. — We  nave  received  the  following  letter  from  Boston,  (Mass- 
achusetts,) the  headquarters  of  the  American  cotton  manufacture,  dated  10th  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  "  the  trade "  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic : 

"  The  position  of  spinners  in  New  England  is  not  bad,  as  they  have  sold  the  greater 
part  of  their  goodie  at  renumerative  rates.  Although  the  demand  is  not  yet  large,  hopes 
arb  entertained  of  a  good  trade  springing  up  with  the  west  and  south,  especially 
the  latter,  which  is,  during  this  season,  making  good  profits  in  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice. 
The  Fall  River  spinners,  who  were  working  only  three  days  per  week,  have  now  not 
only  resumed  working  the  whole  week,  but  work  eleven  hours  dailv  instead  of  ten. 
Drills  and  heavy  shirtings  bring  good  prices,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  those  goods  for 
the  East  (India,  &c.)  A  report  of  the  cotton  association  (a  society  formed  lately  in  the 
interests  of  the  cotton  trade  at  large)  states  that  new  mills  have  been  erected,  and  the 
machinery  of  many  old  ones  has  been  increased  since  the  war,  and  that  the  consump- 
tion may  be  more  than  a  million  bales.  The  prospect  of  soon  completing  the  Pacinc 
railroad  tends  greatly  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Without  expecting  prices 
to  CO  below  twenty  cents  at  the  ports,  spinners  here  believe  a  decline  will  take  place  at 
end  of  the  year  or  beginning  of  January,  when  English  spinners  will  have  secured 
sufficient  to  b^ndependent  of  Liverpool.  We  are  all  surprised  at  the  absorption  of 
stocks  in  Europe  at  present  prices,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  spinners,  fearinff  to 
wait  longer,  will  buy  freely  during  January  and  February.  It  is  estimated  that  Uiey 
now  hohi  from  five  to  six  weeks^  stock,  but  as  they  never  hold  less  than  three  weeks, 
the  surplus  is  trifling. " 

The  following  statement,  issued  by  the  "  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers 
and  Planters''  of  the  United  States,  shows  the  ilumber  of  cotton  spinning  mills  in  each 
state  (so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  procure  returns,)  with  the  number  of  spindles, 
the  average  number  of  yarn  spun,  the  consumption  of  each  State,  and  the  average  con- 
sumption per  spindle : 
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Thae  Tetanu,  howeror,  mnst  bo  tafcen  ob  giviug  only  a,  nkthor  distaut  appruxima- 
tinti  to  tbe  truth.  Tliev  invluile  anlj  643  diiIIh,  wbilo  thu  mimbur  runiiiiif>  iu  18G0, 
■Mordin);  to  the  United  Statfis  ccdriih,  was  1,091.  But  the  643  wbirb  seud  rrtunie 
iw  stated  to  contain  6,380,000  spindles,  or  an  averaRC  of  nearly  10,000  Hpindlcs  to 
Mcb  mill ;  whilo  tbe  1,091  mills  runniug  in  1860  only  reported  5,236,000  Bpiudli's,  or  an 
iT«T«igB  of  4,T99  per  mill.  It  is  fair  to  assume  (hat  the  large  number  of  nulls  {prnbably 
500  or  600)  whict  have  not  sent  in  retams  are,  on  an  average,  exceedingly  small  ones, 
la  we  ibonid  otherwise  be  force<l  to  assume  that  the  eonsuminc  power  of  the  United 
8t*tM  is  enonnously  in  exceaa  of  the  qnantity  of  cotton  whieh  they  have  ever  been 
(■tinukted  to  consume.  It  is  also  probable  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  .the  mills  which 
hare  sent  in  no  retnms  are  situatud  Id  the  southern  States,  as  their  piuprietors  would 
utnrslly  be  more  suspicions  of  the  objects  of  tbe  inquiries  than  the  nortbcners,  and, 
except  upon  this  theory,  it  woulil  be  impossible  to  reconcile  tbe  sniallu«H  of  the  soutb- 
an  oonsnmption  (as  returned  in  the  above  table)  with  the  cniTent  estimates  for  many 
yean  past.  For  tbe  past  two  years  the  arerage  southern  consumption,  according  to 
tbe  New  York  Shippins  List,  {usually  accepted  as  the  staudanl  antborityforits  annual 
Matements,)  has  besu  162,001)  bales,  and  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  war  IS'.i.OOO. 
Bat  the  consumption  returned  to  tbe  association  is  oniv  30,326,000,  or,  at  140  ponn<ls  per 
bale,  equal  to  68,930  bates.  It  seems,  therefore,  highly  prolmble  that  not  one-half  of 
Ifae  nnall  soatbem  mills  have  made  returns,  and  that  no  safe  deiUiction  can  be  drawn 
ftom  tbe  flgurcH  of  tbe  association  in  their  present  state.  Tlie  New  York  Financial 
Ctmmicle  ac<wpt«  them  as  approximately  correct,  because  they  do  not  difTcr  very  widely 
Aom  the  eatimate  of  sontbem  consumption  previously  giveu  in  that  paper.  But  it 
&ils  to  give  ite  grounds  for  that  estimate,  or  any  details  which  wouhl  enable  us  to  com- 
pare Kb  local  information  with  that  given  so  minutely  by  the  association.  It  is  to  be 
Inpedtiiat  it  will  yet  do  so,  and  that  tbe  question  will' not  be  left  in  its  present  obscure 
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•  AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS. 

A  report,  Bigned  A.  W.  Foublanque,  has  been  made  firom  the  statistical  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  relative  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  the  past  year.  The 
report  coinuieuces  as  follows : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  lord8hii)s  the  agricultural  returns  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1868,  collected,  as  in  the  previous  vear,  from  all  occupiers  of  land 
and  owners  of  live  stock.  The  duty  of  distributing  and  collecting  forms  lor  obtaining 
the  requisite  information,  and  of  tabulating  the  same  for  counties,  was  again  intrustea 
to  officers  of  tlie  inland  revenue  dejiartmcnt.  The  returns  for  the  year  1867  are  also 
printed  in  order  to  atibrd  a  comparison  of  results  in  the  two  years.  A  summary  of  the 
returns,  so  far  as  related  to  the  acreage  under  the  chief  com  crops,  potatoes,  and  the 
total  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  was  made  up  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and 
Bent  for  publication  to  the  London  newspapers  upon  the  19th  of  Sept-ember  last.  An 
earlier  announcement  of  the  like  results  could  in  future  be  made  should  the  forme  be 
sooner  returucd  by  the  occupiers  of  land  to  the  collecting  officers.  As  the  forms  aie 
issued  stampe<l  for  free  transmission  by  post,  a  ready  means  for  the  early  return  of  the 
forms  by  the  occujuers  is  aftbrded  by  the  post  office.  In  many  cases  where  the  forme 
are  not  so  returned,  considerable  delay  is  occasioned  by  the  officers  having  to  make 
personal  application  at  houses  situated  at  some  distance  from  their  own  residencefli 
I  regret  that  the  retiuns  in  detail  have  not  been  issued  earlier,  but  time  is  required  by 
this  department  to  complete  the  grouping  into  classes  of  crops,  to  compute  percentage 
proportions,  and  for  a  careful  comparis<m  of  relative  numbers  as  a  test  of  accoracy. 
In  cases  of  doubt,  inquiries  have  to  be  addressed  to  the  local  officers  in  different  parte 
of  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  collection  of  the  returns  for  the  present  year,  sev- 
eral of  the  otlicers  employed  have  reported  that  the  necessary  information  has  been 
more  readily  afforded,  and  that  more  care  has  been  taken  to  state  the  actual  acreage 
and  number  of  live  stock.  The  practice  of  entering  exact  figures  in  the  forms  issued 
to  the  occupiers  of  land  will,  no  doubt,  become  more  general  year  hy  year  as  the  objeet 
and  scope  of  the  returns  are  better  understood.  At  present  there  is  reason  to  bebeve 
that  the  number  of  live  stock  in  some  counties  is  understated,  but  probably  not  to  any 
impoitant  extent.  The  present  is  the  third  year  as  regards  the  acreage  of  crops,  and 
the  second  as  regards  live  stock,  for  which  the  returns  have  been  collected  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  same  period  of  the  ^year.  In  the  tables  for  the  present  year  corrected 
figures  are  given  for  the  number  of  returns  obtained  from  occupiers  oi  land  in  l&67» 
As  separate  returns  are  made  by  occupiers  having  separate  fiirms  in  two  or  more  par- 
islies,  the  number  of  returns  obtained  may  be  considered  as  nearly  representing  the 
number  of  separate  occupations  or  holdings." 

Two  tables,  it  appears,  show  abstracts  of  the  agricultural  returns  for  each  division 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  figures  for  Ireland  being  taken  from  the  returns  issued  by 
the  registrar-general  in  Dublin.  The  total  number  of  acres  returned  as  under  all  kinds 
of  crop,  bare  fallow,  and  griiss  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1868  was  45,652,000,  which  is 
265,000  in  excess  of  the  total  in  1867,  and  1,307,000  in  excess  of  the  total  iu  1866.  The 
large  increase  in  1868  as  compared  with  1866  is,  however,  chiefly  owing  to  the  increased 
acreage  of  permanent  pasture  returned  in  Great  Britain  in  1867  and  1868  under  a  more 
comprehensive  heading  in  the  forms  used  for  collecting  the  returns.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  45,652,000  acres  returned  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1868, 11,659,000  were  under 
corn  crops ;  4,865,000  under  green  crops ;  984.000  were  under  bare  fallow ;  5,690,000 
imder  clover  and  other  rotation  grasses ;  and  22,164JOIOO,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
acreage  returned,  were  under  permanent  pasture.  The  proportion  of  permanent  pas- 
ture varies  considerably  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  Abstract  tables  are 
given  showing  that  the  proportion  of  permanent  pasture  to  the  total  acreage  returned 
was  forty-eight  in  every  one  hundred  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  forty-two  in  Eng- 
land, fifty-six  iu  Wales,  twenty-three  in  Scotland,  and  sixty-four  iu  Ireland.  The 
acreage  returned  in  1868  as  under  bare  fallow  or  uncropped  arable  land  amounts  to 
958,000  acres  for  Great  Britain,  and  to  24,000  acres  for  Ireland.  In  Great  Britain  the 
proportion  of  bare  fallow  to  the  total  acreage  returned  is  three  in  every  one  hundred 
acres,  but  it  is  five  and  three-fourths  to  every  one  hundred  acres  under  com,  green,  and 
rotation  grass  crops,  and  seven  and  one-half  to  every  one  hundred  acres  of  com  and 
green  crops  only.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  in  parts  of  Great  Britain  land 
capable  of  cultivation,  but  lying  waste  or  untilled,  is  erroneously  returned  under  the 
heading  of  "bare  fallow  or  uncropped  arable  land.^^  The  aggregate  acreage  under  com 
and  green  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1868,  as  compared  with  1867,  ^lows  the  fol* 
lowing  results:  Corn  crops,  an  increase  of  228,000  acres;  and  green  crops,  exclusive 
of  potatoes,  a  decrease  of  170,000  acres.  The  acreage  under  potatoes  is  larger  in  1868 
than  in  1867  by  84,000  acres,  of  which  50,000  acres  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  34,000  in 
Ireland.  The  acreage  under  wheat  is  largei  in  1868  than  in  1867  in  each  division  of 
the  kingdom,  the  total  increase  amounting  to  310,000  acres.  The  acreage  under  barley 
in  1868,  compared  with  1867,  shows  a  falling  off  in  England  to  the  extent  of  112,000 
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lerw;  but  as  there  is  an  increase  of  4,000  acres  under  barley  in  Wales  and  Scotland^ 
ami  of  16.000  acres  in  Ireland,  the  actual  decrease  of  acreage  under  that  crop  in  the 
I'oited  Kingdom  in  1868  amounts  to  92,000  acres.     In  the  acreage  under  oats  there  is 
au  iacrease  iu  the  United  Kingdom  of  48,CX)0  acres  in  1868  over  1867  ;  the  chief  ])art  of 
tile  iucreaiie,  40,000  acres,  occurring  in  Ireland  ;  England  shoAving  a  decrease  of  18,000, 
aii«I  Wales  and  Scotland  au  increase  of  24,000  acres.    The  acreage  under  each  kind  of 
•TrtD  crop  (excepting  potatoes)  is  generally  lower  in  each  division  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1868  than  in  1867.    The  decrease  in  the  kingdom  in  1868  is  24,000  acres  under 
turnips,  9,000  Skeres  under  mangolds,  12,000  acres  under  cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape, 
aiid  u  much  as  122,000  acres  under  vetches,  lucerne,  &c.    The  acreage  under  flax  in 
(ififit  Britain  is  distinguished  for  the  first  time  in  the  returns  for  18()8.    There  were 
Buder  that  crop  15,828  acres  in  England,  169  in  Wales,  and  1,546  iu  Scotland.    The 
K-mge  under  flax  in  Ireland  iu  1868  was  206,446.    A  marked  advance  is  shown  in  the 
namber  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  1868  over  1867.     In  the  United  Kingdom  the  total  increase 
ia  cattle  amounts  to  352,000.    In  Great  Britain  the  increase  is  as  much  as  430,000,  but 
thdvis  a  decrease  of  82,000  in  Ireland,  not  accounted  for  by  an  incrt^ase  in  the  exports 
«f  cattle  t4>  Great  Britain.    The  number  of  8he^>p  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  larger  in 
l{l6^than  in  1867  by  1,790,000.    The  increase  may  be  said  to  have  occurred  exclusively 
IB  Gridit  Britain,  the  number  of  sheep  in  Ireland  showing  scarcely  any  difl'erence  in 
tibe  two  yeaiiK.    As  regards  pigs,  a  kind  of  stock  discouraged  by  the  high  i)rice8  of  food, 
thrae  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  in  18(i8,  compared  with  1867,  to  the  extent  of  1,032,000 
itiht  United  Kingdom.    The  chief  part  of  the  reduction  is  in  Great  Britain,  where 
iht  Dumber  is  less  by  658,000.    In  Ireland  there  is  a  decrease  of  371,000.    General  tables 
exhibit  the  relative  agricultural  c(»ndition  of  the  several  counties  in  England,  Wales, 
and  ScotlaniL      The  percentages  of  corn  crops  to  the  total  acreage  returned,  and  the 
piupurtionate  number  of  live  stock  to  everj'  one  hundred  acres  under  crop,  show  vari- 
atioui  that  may  be  noticed  with  local  and  general  interest.    The  counties  may  bo 
anao^ed  with  a  view  to  various  results,  but  there  are  two  groups  of  acknowledged 
iaportance  and  interest,  the  grazing  and  corn-growing  counties.    Mr.  Cainl,  in  his 
pabliabed  volume  of  **IJetters  upon  English  Agriculture,''  gives  an  outline  map  of 
Endand  with  a  line  of  division  running  from  north  to  soutli  to  distinguish  the  corn 
and  grazing  counties.     Following  this  plan,  but  with  some  little  variation  suggested 
by  tlw  pru|iortion  of  com  crops  to  the  total  acreage  under  cultivation,  as  ascertained 
^  the  agncultnral  returns,  a  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  chief  results  of  such 
a  division  of  the  English  counties.    The  counties  *are  arranged,  as  far  as  practicable, 
jpeographieaUy  from  north  to  south.     In  the  two  divisions  the  number  of  counties  is 
the  lome,  and  the  total  i)f  the  acreage  returned  is  not  very  diflerent.    The  percentage 
prujiurtions  of  com  crops  to  the  total  acreage  returned  in  each  county  are  shown.    In 
the  grazing  counties  the  proportion  of  corn  crops  is  as  low  as  ti^n  per  cent,  and  not 
hijehrr  than  thirty-three  i)er  cent.,  but  in  the  corn-growing  counties  the  i)roportion  of 
rorn  crops  ranges  i>etween  thirty-three  and  tifty-five  per  cent.    As  reganls  the  number 
•*f  the  live  stock  in  the  two  divisions,  the  li^ires  given  relate  to  the  stock  returned  as 
in  the  possession  of  the  occupiers  of  land  and  owners  of  live  stock  upon  the  25th  of 
Juie.  Grazing  comities — Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  York, 
(North  and  West  Ridings,)  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Stattbrd,  Leicester,  Salop, 
Worcester.  Herefonl,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Doi*set,  Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall. 
Curn-crowing  counties — York,  (East  Riding,)  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  Hunting- 
doD,  Warwick,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Bedford,  Bucks,  Oxford, 
BvTks,  Hampshire,  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex. 

Total  acreage  returned  as  under  crttps,  bare  fallow,  and  grass :  Grazing  counties, 
12,109,UUU;  c(»m  counries,  10,929,000. 

Acreage  nnder  wheat :  Grazing  counties,  1,286,000,  or  ten  per  cent,  of  total  acreage ; 
em  coontieci,  2,111,600,  or  nineteen  per  cent,  of  total  acreage. 

Acreage  auder  permanent  pasture:  Grazing  counties,  6,363,000,  or  lifty-two  iier  cent. 
of  total  acreage;    com  counties,  3,341,000,  or  thirty  iMjr  cent,  of  total  m-rea^e. 

Total  nnmber  of  cattle  returned:  Grazing  counties,  2,484,000,  or  sixty-six  per  cent, 
rf  total  nnmlier  in  England ;  com  counties,  1,295,000,  or  thirty-four  i)er  cent,  of  total 
Bamber  in  England. 

Total  naml»er  of  sheep  returned:  Grazing  counties,  10,638,000,  or  fifty-one  per  cent. 
ef  total  numlier  iu  England ;  corn  counties,  10,292,000,  or  forty-uine  per  cent,  of  total 
number  in  England. 

An  increased  interest  may  be  taken  in  returns  relating  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
eomitiy  if  the  annual  addition  to  the  total  number  of  cimsumers  of  foo<l  in  Great 
Britain  be  considered.  In  round  numbers  a1>out  240,000  persons  are  annually  added  to 
the  mident  population  in  Great  Britain.  The  additional  wheat  supply  required  for 
that  Dumber,  at  an  average  of  six  bushels  per  head,  amounts  t4>  nearly  180,000  quarters, 
whidi,  at  an  average  English  yield  of  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre,  represents  the 
pvwliice  of  Qpwards  of  50,000  acres,  and  a  much  larger  acreage  at  a  lower  rate  of  pro- 
ioetioii. 
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THE  CORN  TRADE  AND  HARVKBT. 

Mr.  H.  Kains  Jackson,  of  Mark  Lane,  Londou,  remarks  as  follows  on  the  com  trade 
and  liarvest  of  1868 : 

January  found  the  quotations  of  all  articles  of  food  high,  while  future  prospects  were 
considered  so  uncertain  that  many  experienced  mercliants  foretold  famine  rates  in  sum- 
mer. Others,  more  hopeful,  only  expected  sufficient  imports,  provided  extreme  prices 
were  oftered.  The  hadness  of  the  harvest  in  progress  in  Australia  slightly  affected  the 
markets  here,  as  that  colony,  instead  of  sending  us  supplies,  would  comx>ete  against  on 
in  California.  As  a  set-off  to  these  views,  there  had  l)een  a  good  seed-time,  and  the 
high  current  rates,  728.  id.  for  wheat,  was  attracting  cargoes  on  jiassage,  estimated  at 
2,000,000  quarters. 

February. — Rather  strengthened  value  ;  after  fluctuation,  the  month  ended  at  73».  4iL, 
although  imports  continued  good,  and  future  harvest  prospects  enlarged. 

March. — Supplies  of  home-grown  wheat  came  in  better  than  had  he4.m  expected,  M 
perfect  exliaustion  ha<l  been  rej^rted  in  different  districts,  while  reference  to  1867  showed 
that  four  million  quarters  were  received  between  this  month  and  the  end  of  Angmit 
This  fact,  and  the  continued  favorable  seawon  which  promised  "universal  plenty," 
relieved  the  gloom,  when  wheat  was  72«.  lOf?.  per  c[uarter,  and  much  confidence  was 
required  to  believe  that  import  history  would  repeat  itself,  and  give  us  the  necessary 
summer  sui>plies. 

April  proved  France  our  chief  comj^etitor,  as  she  had  been  in  the  autmnn ;  out  of  eTOiy 
twenty  ships  laden  with  wheat  from  the  Danube,  Marseilles,  for  France  and  Algeria, 
stopped  fifteen,  and  as  the  price  was  quite  jis  high  in  Paris  as  in  London,  fears  were 
expressed  that  our  average,  73#.  4rf.,  (only  ecpialed  in  the  Crimean  war,)  would  further 
advance  before  harvest  above  80«. — a  price  several  country  markets  were  already  making. 
In  this  poisti<m  the  Times  gave  insc^rtion  to  a  long  and  iavorable  estimate  of  the  food 
pros^MJCts  of  the  country.  It  was  shown  that  the  time  had  come  for  our  imports  to 
mcrease  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two,  and  a  calculiitiim  [dai-ed  the  wheat  imports  for 
the  year  ending  31st  of  August  at  the  very  high  figures  of  over  ten  million  <|uarten. 
(They  have  been,  per  Board  of  Trade  returns,  nine  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  difference 
remaining  between  estimate  and  result  may  be  set  down  to  the  total  suspension  of 
business  in  cargoes  on  ]>assage  after  May.)  The  above  cheerful  view  of  the  question, 
together  with  tlie  very  fine  spring,  mark(>d  the  actual  change  that  afterwards  occurred. 
Meanwhile,  the  price  had  reached  73*.  lid.  per  quarter. 

May. — Great  steamers  from  the  lUack  Sea  i)()ured  in  their  cargoes ;  France  was  now 
out  of  the  field ;  wheat  fell  5«.  to  7».  per  (juarter ;  new  beans  from  Egypt  were  on  effer 
in  Mark  Lane  on  the  29th,  and  wheat  enrs  wrre  gathered  in  Kent  on  the  30th ;  while 
in  all  districts  a  very  early  harvest  wi4S  expected.    Wheat  7'2«.  'Sd. 

June. — On  the  1st  a  fall  took  place  of  H«.  to  Sh.  on  English  wheat,  8s.  to  12«.  on  foreign. 
A  panic  followed,  to  the  extent  that  niill«»rs  refused  to  buy  at  any  terms  oftered.  The 
drought  had,  however,  become  very  severe ;  it  was  piu-tially  broken  by  storms  and 
showers  from  the  20th  to  the  23d ;  the  east  coawt  markets  recovered  2s.  to  3#,  per  qnar- 
ter.  Bread  wiis  made  fi*om  the  new  wheat  in  France.  The  British  average  had  sunk 
to  67«.  Txf.  i)er  ([uarter. 

July. — On  the  18th,  harvest  had  well  commenced  in  England,  andTalavera  wheat  was 
sold  in  Mark  Lane,  in  the  third  week  at  78^.  per  qnarter,  dn)pi)ing  to  C-^*.  the  week 
after.  General  prices  fell  in  Lombm  Sx.  in  th«'  month  ;  average  (52».  9d.  Future  priceti 
were  estimated  as  likely  to  range  from  45«.  to  5oh. 

AuffUHt. — Snpplies  of  new  wheat  were  i>lentifid  in  London,  but  while  harvest  was  in 
progress  in  the  north  of  England  a  stimulus  was  given  to  demand,  and  the  price  sulvaucetl 
2s.  to  3«.  [)er  (piarter.  Deliv«*ries  increjised  from  24,000  quarters  to  85,000  quarters 
weekly  dming  the  month;  average  oGs.  lid.  at  the  close. 

September  sjiw  a  regular  decline^  under  weekly  sales  of  90,000  to  1 00,000  quartei*s.  For- 
eign wheat,  long  neglected,  was  stea<ly  in  value.  Flour  had  followed  the  price  of  wheat, 
which  wa«  now  r>3«.  7rf.,  a  fall  of  '.is.  Ad. 

October  continued  the  fall  of  value,  although  imports  were  inconsiderable,  and  the 
London  dtwline  was  equal  to  3*.,  although  the  imperial  average  was  only  down  to  52s. 
lid.  per  quarter. 

November  was  a  very  discouraging  month,  value  losing  3{?.  at  almost  every  market ; 
average  at  the  close  bis.  Foreign  supplies  increased  to  their  usual  autumn  bulk,  and 
the  new  Dantzic  wheat  rivaled  our  own. 

December  has  written  "  plenty  '*  thoughout  its  course,  all  the  more  plainly  l>ecaiiBe 
value  has  slightly  advanced.  This  movement  was  anticipated,  before  any  rise  had 
occurred,  in  my  fonuer  letter  published  on  the  4tli.  The  average  price  down  to50«.per 
quarter,  there  seemed  sound  reasons  to  look  for  all  regular  trade  to  be  unconstrained  at 
this  moderat<j  level,  with  which  the  nnblic  are  well  contented.  At  the  sjime  time  holders 
of  wheat  were  forewarned  against  asking  increased  rates ;  immediately  millers  should  bny 
frankly,  otherwise  the  oppressive  dullness  of  November  might  be  expected  to  rotom. 
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-Vow  A  reference  t«  the  December  jonmals  shows  that  prices  advanced  during  the  second 
aail  third  weeks  2».  to  3«.  per  quarter,  lionie  and  foreign,  but  when  a  further  rise  was 
attempted  buyers  firmly  op}>osed  the  upward  movement,  and,  after  a  remarkably  good, 
bcslthy  trade,  the  month  and  the  year  ended  with  very  dull  markets,  the  season  coii- 
tinoing  mild,  while  a  full  number  of  arrived  cargoes  off  coast  promise  to  make  up  for 
thf  short  imports  of  the  last  f(»rtnight.  Owing  to  one  of  the  stormiest  and  wettest 
IWnubers  on  record,  home  supplies  have  been  small  and  in  damp  condition,  but  the 
fine  »pell  of  fnmi  is  ex|K»cted  to  increa.se  the  quantity  sent  to  market,  as  in  every  lo<'ality 
tbe  8t4)cks  in  rick  and  bam  are  known  to  be  large,  since  for  the  last  two  months  fanu- 
ew  have  given  nearly  all  their  attention  to  barley,  which  is  relatively  higher  than 
vheat.  I  have  seen  a  calculation  that  makes  the  mean  average  price  of  wheat  for  the 
TttT  lS6i*  67«.  9d,  per  quarter,  but  if  the  averages  taken  at  the  end  of  each  month  be 
accepted,  6U,6d.  is  the  mean  price.  Value  has  sunk  throughout  the  year  33  per  cent., 
£Tiiig  to  the  public  at  Christmas,  1868»  three  loave^s  at  the  same  cost  of  two  in  1867. 
Tbf  look  onward  for  the  new  year  is  satisfactory.  The  late  harsM^st,  from  increased  area 
ind  a  large  yield  of  splendid  grain,  h<as  given  the  nation  fully  5,000,000  quarters  of 
whrtit  more  than  last  year,  and  has  reduce<l  our  requirements  from  foreign  countries  to 
6,1100.000  quarters  at  the  outside,  the  cost  of  which,  moreover,  will  only  be  about  the  cost 
of  4jlU0,0(N)c|uarterB  at  last  year's  rates,  thus  making  the  extra  outlay  of  twenty  million 
poaiids  sterling  last  year  unnecessary.  As  to  obtaining  the  required  imports  without 
rnoce  or  any  other  large  consumer  to  comjiete  with  our  small  wants  on  the  fine  har- 
T«t*  reaped  in  Prussia,  North  Russia,  Hungary,  Turkey,  California,  and  America,  no  rea- 
Muble  <{oabt  can  Imj  entertained.  The  very  fine  autumn  alh»wing  the  finest  seed  wheat 
to  he  planted  aluo  promises  another  goo4l  harvest ;  indeed  if  cycle*  run  truly,  as  they 
ipMar  to  do,  18(99, 1870,  and  1871  will  all  be  prcKluctive  years. 

the  winter,  so  far,  has  been  highly  favorable  for  stock,  the  meadows  no  to  Christmas 
finnishing  abnndant  keep ;  and  as  mangold  wurtz(*l  is  at  present  only  24h.  per  ton, 
iteeenu  do  scarcity  is  feareil  of  cattle  fixKi,  helped  out  by  the  large  supplies  of  maize 
rvcfived  and  promised.  Barley  remains  high  in  ]>rice,  and  all  malting  sorts  appear 
likely  to  continue  the  present  ruling  figures  46«.  to  54*.  i)er  quarter.  The  short  crt»p  of 
mU  in  England  is  I>eing  well  supplemented  by  good  imjmrts,  which  come  from  In^Iand, 
Canada,  Holland,  and  Trieste,  as  well  as  from  the  Russian  and  Swedish  ])ort«,  whence 
ve  look  for  them.  The  (quotation,  26«.  2</.,  is  higli,  and  at  that  figure  there  is  no  fear  of 
ifirtity;  still,  this  grain  cannot  be  cheap.  From  a  general  point  of  view  the  com 
tnde  appears  likely  to  keep  st*'a<ly  at  present  ciifrencies  until  spring  shipments  and 
qiring  weather  come  to  give  it  modification. 

THE  IRON  TRADE. 

[From  tlie  circular  of  Messrs.  Rodgera  &  Son.] 

The  first  quarter  of  the  year  1868  was  a  dull  one  for  most  of  the  makers ;  rails  were 
ii  demand  u>r  forward  delivery,  but  there  was  nothing  doing  for  America,  and  the 
hone  trade  e*»pecially  seemed  depressed.    The  north  country  houses  were  accepting 
Tfnr  low  prices,  and  the  Welsh  makers  all  complained.    Towards  the  close  of  March 
lusiiiem  was  more  brisk,  a  good  demand  sprang  u])  for  ship  plates,  and  specifications 
fer  coiunderable  qnantities  of  rails  for  Russia  and  other  part«  of  the  continent  were 
aipring.    The  Birmingham  meeting  in  April  was  marked  by  the  reduction  of  ten  sliil- 
finipi  in  the  list  price  of  iron,  and  by  the  men*s  wage«  being  reduced  ten  per  cent.  May 
hm!  June  passed  with  a  moderately  active  trade,  tht^  demand  being  better  for  the  east, 
tad  large  contracts  for  rails  being  constantly  in  the  market.    The  excessive  heat  of  the 
vcatber  in  Joly  prevented  any  work  lieing  done,  except  at  night,  the  weekly  turnout 
of  iron  becoming  thereby  much  curtailed.    August  quarter  day  passed  ofi*  rather  qui- 
etly, bnt  the  market  had  evident  signs  of  improvement,  which  were  strengthened  by 
the  makers  being  so  much  in  arrear  with  their  deliveries,  in  consequence  ofthe  heat  of 
the  smnmer ;  some  having  orders  on  their  books  many  months  old.     About  this  period 
great  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  pric-e  of  Scotch  pigs,  which  had  remained  almost 
mtirely  unchanged  daring  the  year ;  the  result  of  putting  a  certain  number  of  the  un- 
iutiat«d  into  the  article  was  to  produce  a  fictitious  advance  of  about  three  shillings 
fttr  ton,  bat  this  was  again  lost  by  degrees,  and  we  arc*,  at  exactly  the  same  prices  now 
as  vben  tbe  year  cooMnenced.    Towards  the  close  of  September  makers  of  fine  finishetl 
iron  were  able  to  get  a  slight  advance,  especially  for  sheets,  rods,«And  hoops,  some  of 
tbe  best  descriptions  of  which  were  fetching  full  list  rates :  indeed  trade  looked  so  prom- 
king  that  many  of  the  houses  were  induced  to  issue  circulars  notifying  they  could  (uily 
accept  futnre  orders  subject  to  next  quarter's  prices.    There  was  a  larger  business  trans- 
acted at  the  October  quarterly  meeting^  than  had  been  experienced  for  some  time  pre- 
TMoaly.  and  at  advancing  prices,  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  alter  the  list. 
nui  mills  throoghont  Wales  and  the  north  of  England  have  been  full  of  orders 
^  tbe  year,  and  ten  shilliiigs  to  fifteen  shillings  advance  has  been  established  in 
with  offders  on  the  books  to  last  quite  till  the  end  of  June  next.    Foreign  compe- 
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tition  has  to  a  great  extent  been  removed,  by  the  fact  of  orders  being  so  plentifiil,  thAt 
the  Belgians  especially  have  tilled  their  mills  for  many  months  to  come.  The  mana- 
facture  of  steel  rails  is  much  on  the  increase,  and  the  competition  between  the  Besse- 
mer and  Heaton  processes  bids  fair  to  be  keen  indeed.  On  the  whole,  we  have  closed 
a  more  prosperous  year  for  the  iron  trade  than  has  been  experienced  for  some  time 
past.  It  is  trne  prices  are  low,  but  they  are  t-o  some  extent  remunerative ;  besides  which, 
there  is  every  appearance  that  a  large  demand  will  continue  throughout  the  present 
year,  and  that  prices  now  niling  will  be  advanced  considerably  at  the  Easter  qnarter. 
India,  China,  and  Australia  are  larger  buyers  than  they  have  been  for  some  time,  and 
the  great  extension  in  railway  works  throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  is  a& 
element  in  the  trade  which  must  produce  favorable  results.  We  could  wish  the  ship- 
building interest  was  reviving,  as  this  would  give  a  further  impetus,  but  it  may  do  so 
yet  in  the  general  improvement  hi  all  trades  AToxiud  us ;  but  with  ibis,  even,  we  can  pre- 
dict a  prosi>erous  future  for  iron,  and  with  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  perms- 
nent. 

[From  Meiisrs.  William  Bird  &,  Co.] 

Large  foreign  contracts  for  railway  and  public  works  requirements  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  position  of  the  iron^rade,  and  established  an  advance  of  price  in  those  arti- 
cles of  manufacture  which  first  feel  the  benefit  of  extensive  outlay  for  works  of  con- 
struction. The  general  merchant  and  shipping  inquiry  responds  but  slowly  to  the  up- 
ward movement,  and  the  indisposition  of  ordinary  trade  buyers  to  anticipate  coming 
demand  has  not  been  without  effect  in  steadying  quotations.  The  works  that  have 
taken  heavy  contracts  and  are  well  supplied  with  present  orders  justify  their  high  quo- 
tations for  later  delivery,  by  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  iuquines  known  to  be  on  the 
market.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  numerous  smaller  makers,  representing  in  the 
aggregate  a  considerable  power  of  production,  who  have  not  yet  met  with  equal  good 
fortune,  and  find  considerable  difficulty  meantime  in  keeping  their  staff  and  machinerj 
employed.    Hence  the  wide  margin  still  observable  in  oilers. 

The  production  of  good  steel  from  common  brands  of  iron  is  of  course  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  British  iron  trade.  Our  re]K)rt«  have,  from  time  to  time,  alluded 
to  various  new  systems  maturing  and  emerging  fi*om  the  regions  of  experiment  into 
practical  commercial  life.  Public  attention  has  recently  been  called  through  the  press 
to  "  Heaton's^'  nitrate  of  soda  process,  which  professes,  from  even  inferior  materials,  to 
make  as  good  steel  as  Bessemer's  with  a  far  less  expensive  plant  and  at  less  cost.  The 
scientific  testimony  offered  in  favor  of  the  process  has  been  severely  citicised,  and  the 
public  as  yet  has  learnt  little  more.  The  discussion  among  angry  rival  patentees  shows 
that  lapsed  patents  and  such  as  have  become  public  property  can  be,  and  are,  repat- 
ented  without  any  regard  for  the  public  advantage,  and  that  as  obstructions,  only  to  be 
removed  by  costly  litigation,  they  do  in  point  of  fact  postpone  and  stand  in  the  way  of 
real  progress  and  trade  development. 

We  have  on  all  possible  occasions  advocated  the  adoption  of  economical  systems  ol 
railway  transit,  both  permanent  and  temporary.  We  consider,  notwithstanding  sev- 
eral endeavors  tending  to  develop  this  universal  requirement,  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  a  perfect  system  in  design,  while  as  regards  application  we  are  yet  in  our  in- 
fancy. Thousands  of  miles,  worked  either  by  light  engines  or  by  animal  power,  might  be 
made  highly  remunerative  if  engineers  would  suggest  a  plan,  without  embarrassing  it 
and  enhancing  cost  by  a  patent,  that  would  not  exceed  for  material,  say  £350  per  mile 
of  single  line.  We  know  from  our  practical  experience  that  this  sum  is  not  an  impos- 
sible one,  and  many  mines  in  foreign  countries  that  are  now  under  much  disadvantage 
by  reason  of  expensive  transport  would  be  glad  to  adopt  a  mineral  tramway  that 
would  be  cheaj)  and  effectual. 

THE  SILK  TRADE. 

W^e  beg  to  hand  our  annual  statement  of  stock,  imports,  and  deliveries  of  silk.  Yon 
wiU  find,  as  compared  with  last  year  in  China,  an  increase  in  imports  of  11,000  bales; 
increase  in  deliveries  of  9,000  bales.  In  Japan,  an  increase  in  imports  of  1,700  bales; 
decrease  in  deliveries  of  800  bales.  In  Canton,  an  increase  in  imports  of  1,000  bales; 
increase  in  deliveries  of  350  bales.  In  Chinese  thrown,  increase  in  imports  of  300  bales  ; 
increase  in  deliveries  of  600  bales.  In  Bengal,  a  decrease  in  imports  of  1,400  hales; 
in  deliveries,  as  last  year.  In  Persian,  a  decrease  in  imports  of  550  ballots ;  decreass 
in  deliveries  of  800  ballots.  In  Italy  and  Brutia,  a  decrease  in  imports  of  200  bales; 
decrease  in  deliveries  of  260  bales. 

Showing  in  aggregate  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  import  and  fifteen  per 
cent,  in  the  delivery,  leaving  us  with  a  stock  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  excess,  and  a 
range  of  prices  almost  identical ;  for  although  they  appear  to  be  rather  lower,  the 
prices  at  the  close  of  1867  were  merely  nominal,  and  in  the  very  first  transactioDa 
within  a  week  of  the  beginning  of  the  year,  frilly  two  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent,  wm 
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Wt,  followeil  by  a  further  two  and  a  half  to  five  i>er  cent,  in  January.  Su(*h,  in  few 
TflTd#,  is  the  milxitance  of  the  statistien  of  1868,  a  year  singularly  free  from  speculation 
and  spemlative  purchasefl;  we  hope  of  general  benefit  to  all  concerned  in  the  nianipu- 
htioD  of  silk,  both  manufacturers  and  throwstei^  but  of  disappointment,  and,  we  fear, 
of  Jobs,  to  importers. 

The  hi8t4>ry  of  the  year  may  he  almost  as  soon  told.  Aft-er  the  reductions  in  Janu- 
arr.wehad  continued,  although  at  first  very  gradual,  improvement  in  prices  up  to  the 
md  of  July.  With  the  appearance  of  the  first  new  silk  in  August  began  the  downward 
BOTement,  and  after  five  months  of  heavy  dragging  trade,  with  scarcely  a  bright 
iDoiiK*nt,  we  find  ourselves  just  al>out  where  we  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Willi  a  largely  increased  8t<K'k  beyond  even  the  present  increased  consumption.  The 
liripp  iurf«MiB  in  inijiort  and  stock  is,  however,  confidently  Jisscrted  and  evidently 
hfheved  by  the  nn^pwity  of  importers  to  be  merely  or  chiefiy  tlie  result  of  the  pressing 
fonrard  the  production  of  Hm  season  lieyond  even  the  precedent  of  the  hu4t  few  years. 
Hw  rate  of  ooohuniption  was  sinjafvlarly  uniform  during  the  first  ten  months,  each  sue- 
rf«ding  three  months  showing  in  anfiv^te  almost  the  same  figures,  the  last  two 
mouths  have  been  rather  less  favorable,  but  this  may  be  acc4^ptcd  as  accidental  rather 
than  as  evidence  of  altere<l  tnule— direct  importatiouB  and  the  working  up  of  their  own 
«ilk  having  probably  for  the  time  occupied  the  mills  and  looms  of  the  continent  to  a 
4li|Hitly  incrt^ased  extent. 

Although,  with  the  exception  of  January,  the  course  of  prices  was  during  the  first 
i«rvcD  uionths  continually  upwanls,  we  were  not  without  occasional  periods  of  hesita- 
tino  and  doubt.     At  one  moment  politics  were  threatening,  but  the  more  import-ant 
Bttter  wan  the  uncertainty  as  to  supply,  and  while  this  was  snpi>osed  to  be  ])ending, 
the  Bpward  movement  was  confined  t'O  little  more  than  the  return  to  the  ]H>iut  from 
which  we  hatl  fiiUen.     All  went  well  in  the  early  stages  of  the  European  crop,  but  in 
)Ur  and  early  in  June  the  most  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained.    What  the 
molt  has  lieen  has  never  l>een  known,  but  the  enormous  prices  at  which  cocoons  wore 
viU,  and  contracts  made  for  the  better  filatures  of  Italian  and  French  silks,  Sa.  to  IO9. 
per  pound  above  the  preceding  year,  was  looked  uinm  as  abundant  evidence  of  the 
opiBitiiMi  of  those  nearest  to  the  places  of  origin,  and  no  doubt  largely  infiuenced  friends 
in  China  in  their  early  purchaser.    Unfortunately,  the  prices  paid  were  to  some  extent 
raiponded  to  on  this  side,  infiuenced  chiefiy  by  the  telegraphic  news  received  just  at 
the  moment  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  new  silk,  that  the  crop  would  be  under  45,000 
hale*.    Thia,  however,  was  very  soon  found  and  tele^aphed  to  be  erroneous,  and  our 
prices  gradually  but  continually  receded  on  receipt  ol  the  news  that  it  would  i>robably 
ntrh  60.000  bales,  and  continued  fortnightly,  and  in  simie  cases  weekly,  reports  of 
h<«Ty  settlements  and  large  arrivals  here.     How  far  these  large  arrivals  may  be  merely 
the  FHsalt  of  further  progress  of  altered  system  of  business  in  China  remains  to  be  seen; 
bat  confidence  having  been  once  shaken  as  to  the  estimate,  consumers  art^  slow  to  believe 
that  present  estimates  mav  not  l>e  exc<*eded;  at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  feel  that  for  the 
prvi«?nt  the  sapply  is  ample,  and  therefore  see  no  obje<>t  in  buying  other  than  for  imme- 
diate reqnirenients.    8nch  has  Ijeen  more  or  le«s  their  policy  throughout  the  year, 
iadaenciMl  no  doubt  also  by  the  tardy  developments  of  their  trade;  for  although  the 
tmdt  has  been  favorable,  at  no  moment  was  their  any  active  demand  for  goods.    80 
aim  there  was  never  at  any  moment  suflficient  cnrrency  of  demand  for  silk  to  enable 
hokLers  to  clear  up  old  silk,  unless  at  some  considerable  reduction  upon  market  prices. 
The  marsin  lietween  £iiropi*an  and  Asiatic  silk  has  exceede<l  all  previous  exi»erience, 
10  also  tne  margin  lietween  various  gradations  of  quality  of  Asiatic  silk,  which  had 
already  exceeded  anything  known,  has  been  greatly  increased. 

SUk  cmliiratiom  in  Persia. — ^Mr.  Ctuisul  General  Abbott,  in  his  report  on  the  tra<le  of 
Tabrrez,  makes  some  observations  with  the  object  of  stimulating  the  cultivation  of  silk 
ID  Persia.  The  foreign  commerce  of  that  country  is  considered  mainly  to  depend  on 
that  «>f  the  silk  trade.  All  the  other  productions  of  the  kingdom  suitable  for  exporta- 
tioo  do  not  yet  furnish  returns  for  one-half  of  the  merchandise  annually  imported  from 
Eorope.  The  Kussian  trade  is  of  very  small  importance,  and  that  of  France  or  Ger- 
many is  not  large.  Great  Britain  takes  the  lead,  the  value  of  its  cotton  manufa<^tures 
iaipufted  being  nearly  a  million  sterling.  These  importations  were  taken  by  the  Rus- 
■an  line,  throuf^h  Poti  and  Tiflis,  which  route,  says  Consul  General  Abl>ott,  ^*is  by 
At^ftjm  coming  into  favor  with  the  merchants,  aud  may  eventually  absorb  the  whole 
trmnsit  trade  to  this  place,  now  carried  on  through  Trebizonde  and  Erzeroum.  Turkey 
hftTing  again  abandoned  the  project  of  opening  a  carriage  n>ad  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
tht  IVrvian  frontier,  leaves  Rnasia  to  profit  by  her  neglect,  and  any  efi'ort  she  may  here- 
after make  to  preserve  within  her  own  territory  the  present  carrying  tnule,  will  proba- 
Uy  be  l«io  late  to  save  it  fniin  following  in  another  channel.^'  As  regards  the  staple 
podnoe  of  Persia,  all  the  silk  produced  in  Ghilan  in  ordinary  seasons  does  not  proba- 
tal J  exceed  in  value  700,000  pounds  sterling:  but  this  article  keeps  alive  the  foreign 
tnade.  beiiin;  the  only  valaable  and  marketable  nroductiou  which  could  be  exported 
ftoB  Che  T^abreei  side  of  Feraia  in  any  considerable  quautity.  **  Though  every  province 
•f  Perns  appears  to  be  adapted  by  its  climate  to  the  production  of  silk/'  luuuttkja  Mi. 
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Abbott,  "this  branch  of  indnstry  has  been  very  little  followed  in  the  upland  oountry. 
Small  quantities  of  it  are  produced  in  many  parts  of  Azerbaijan,  which,  nowever,  have 
no  effect  on  the  market ;  and  it  is  to  be  refn*()tted  that  greater  attention  is  not  bestowed 
on  its  production ;  but  the  people  are  slow  to  embark  in  any  undertaking  which  is  eifiier 
new  to  them,  or  which  doe^  not  promise  an  immediately  remunerative  result.  The 
Sudar  Azeez  Khan,  lately  governor  of  this  province,  caused  a  vast  number  of  unolberry 
tree«  to  be  planted  in  a  fertile  district  near  the  Lake  of  Ouroumieb,  inteudin^them  for 
the  production  of  silk.  Nothing,  however,  has  resultexl  from  this  attempt.  The  Sndar 
is  old  and  infirm,  and  at  his  death  probably  no  more  will  be  heard  of  the  plan  he  had 
forme^l  for  the  improvement  of  the  district  in  questi(m." 

TKADE  OF  SHEFFIELD. 

The  trade  of  Sheffield  during  the  past,  year  (1868)  has  been  anything  but  prosperous. 
Commercially,  the  \esLT  began  amid  general  gloom.  At  lumie  the  dulness  wa«  extreme, 
and  scarcely  a  singie  market  of  any  extent,  commercial  or  foreign,  was  yielding  even 
moderate  orders.  The  hope  that  spring  would  bring  with  it  a  considerable  revival  was 
disappointed,  and  midsummer  found  us  in  a  condition  little  if  at  all  better  than  that  in 
which  winter  left  us. 

The  United  States  have  long  been  one  of  the  chief  markets  for  Sheffield  goods,  and 
our  exports  to  that  country  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  fell  nearly  one-third 
below  those  of  1807,  when  business  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  spite  of  the  large  exten- 
sion of  our  manufacturing  facilities,  our  trade  with  the  States  fell  back  to  the  limits  of 
1864.  With  Canada  we  did  even  worse,  our  cutlery  trade  with  that  colony  falling  to 
even  less  than  half  what  it  had  b(^n  in  the  first  six  months  of  1867,  and  the  other 
branches  showing  a  considerable  falling  off.  Other  distant  markets  shared  the  depres- 
sion, if  not  to  the  same  extent,  almost  the  only  exception  being  the  Indian  market,  for 
which  there  was  a  better  demand  than  usual  for  tools  of  various  descriptions — a  demand 
of  which,  however,  Birmingham  had  probably  the  chief  profit.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  distrust  and  <lrought  the  home  demand  languished  far  into  autumn,  though, 
on  the  whole,  our  best  customers  were  found  at  home  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
In  some  other  markets  the  turn  of  the  tide  came  a  little  earlier.  Our  Russian  customers 
began  to  order  tools,  files,  and  steel  modtirately  early,  and  our  summer  and  autumn  trade 
with  them  was  fairly  active,  closing  with  a  rather  larger  resort  than  usual  to  the  over- 
land route.  With  other  continental  states  business  fluctuated  considerably,  and  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  far  from  satisfactory.  The  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
South  American  markets,  some  of  the  best  of  which  still  groan  under  the  he^vy  bur- 
dens of  a  savage  war.  The  Indian  demand  for  tools  has,  however,  continued,  and  the 
closing  months  of  the  year  have  witnessed  a  favorable  change  in  the  Australian  mar- 
kets. Several  spurts  occurred  during  the  spring  and  summer  in  the  Unitc^l  States,  and 
were  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  better  things,  but  soon  landed  us  in  disappointment. 
Late  in  the  autumn,  however,  a  moderate  demand  sprung  up  for  steel  and  some  few 
descriptions  of  tools,  and  has  continued  to  the  end,  accompanied  with  an  improved 
thougn  not  large  demand  for  spring  cutlery.  At  home,  also,  business,  though  not  active, 
has  been  better  than  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  yejir,  excei)ting,  perhaps,  in  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire,  where  trade  is  still  very  much  depressed,  and  rather  gets  worse 
than  better. 

The  cutlers  have  suffered  very  severely,  numbers  having  been  out  of  work  dnrinff  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  prices  paid  for  much  of  the  work  done  having  neen 
very  low.  The  saw  trade,  except  for  Russia,  has  been  languid  all  the  year,  and  so 
remains.  The  file  trade,  which  remained  comparatively  active  when  depression  reigned 
all  around,  has  this  year  shared  to  a  greater  extent  the  general  depression.  The  sheep 
shear  trade  has  partially  revived  during  the  year,  some  houses  having  still  fair  orders 
on  hand ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  good  trade  in  a^cultural  implements. 
TTie  tool  trades  have  generally  languished,  but  have  improved  a  little,  and  there  has 
been  more  activity  in  some  departments  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  The 
silver-platers  ami  stove-grate  manufactiu'ers  have  had  but  an  indifierent  year.  Unfor- 
tunately the  heavy  have  suffered  as  severely  }is  the  lighter  branches.  The  armor-plate 
mills  have,  on  the  whole,  been  fairly  employed,  and  so  remain ;  but  the  railway  orders 
have  been  light ;  and  the  improvement  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  came  late,  and  is  even 
now  only  partial.  Some  houses,  however,  are  decidedly  busy,  for  the  home  as  well  aa 
distant  markets. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  qdmitt<Mi  that  the  departed  year  has  left  us  considerably 
better  than  it  found  us.  Though  "  bulling  "  is  on  th<i  decline,  workmen  in  most  branches 
have  made  a  fair  Christmas.  The  carriers  nave  been  busy  for  some  weeks ;  the  banks  have 
paid  out  more  money  than  usual  for  wages.  Retail  tradesmen  have,  cm  the  whole,  done 
a  good  business,  in  spite  of  bad  weather,  aud  the  local  railways  have  seldom  had  a  busier 
Christmas. 

What,  then,  are  our  prospects  for  the  new  year  T  We  trust  we  are  not  too  sanguine 
in  descnhiug  them  as  more  encouraging  than  at  any  time  since  the  great  breakdown 
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aihl  coiuoqaent  pauic  from  which  the  country  has  suA'ered  so  lon^r  and  so  severely.  Some 
^Jlikmbt  whether  we  have  even  yet  ^ot  Uy  the  end  of  the  long  lane  of  depresHion^hiit 
tlie  tone  of  trading  circles  has  decidedly  improved,  and  the  exiiectation  of  a  return  to 
At  JpMt  a  moderately  prosperous  state  is  very  generally  entertained.  That  the  Cana<1iau 
Jiurket^  which  has  been  wretchedly  bad  during  the  whole  year,  hiis  anything  gooil  in 
store  forns  is  i>erhaiM  too  much  to'^hope.  With  the  United' States,  at  least,  a  moilerate 
trade  is  generally  expected.  We  fear  it  must  be  admitt4.'d  that  our  trade  with  the  States 
in  tible  cutlery  is,  to  a  large  extent,  gone  forever.  In  this  de])artnient  the  Ameri(;an 
mauii£irturers  are,  in  the  main,  supplying  American  wants ;  spring  cutlery  they  will 
sjiill  buy  from  us;  but  even  in  that  branch  the  days  of  cheap  '*  rubbish"  are  Wlieved  to 
Ir  uumbere^l ;  only  the  middle  and  better  (pialities  will  command  any  considerable  mar- 
ket. Fur  steel  and  files  a  fair  demand  is  expected.  The  Russian,  Australian,  and  Indian 
markets  are  believe<l  to  be  in  a  more  healthy  state  than  for  some  time  past.  The  home 
pn»ptrcts  are  at  least  equally  fair,  and  some  revival  may  rejisonably  be  looked  for  in  the 
Gennau  and  other  continental  states  in  the  absence  of  si>ri(ms  political  complications. 
Wr*  are  glad  to  learn  that,  on  the  whole,  manufacturers  are  in  a  ])osition  to  reopen  their 
vorks  somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  At  some  places  work  has  l)een  resumed  during  the 
pr^ent  week,  and  the  resumption  is  expected  to  be  general  on  Monday.  This  of  itself 
iMU  indication  of  a  Inftter  state  of  things.  With  all  this,  however,  it  wouhl  be  a  mis- 
take to  expect  a  sudden  return  to  decided  activity.  The  re\-ival  will  probably  hv  gradual, 
]KThap8  slow,  and  will  be  felt  in  the  way  of  fuller  employment  than  excessive  demand. 
We  trust  the  gt*neral  expectation  of  an  improvexl  state  of  things  will  be  realized,  only 
nmarking  tliat  the  prospect  of  better  trade  renders  more  urgent  the  establishment  of 
Mtinliicttfry  relations  l)etween  employers  and  workmen,  in  order  that  l»oth  may  reap  the 
otflKMt  advantage  frcun  the  change.  It  has  too  often  happeneil  that  a  reviving  tnide  has 
httu  checked  by  contests  between  employers  and  em])loyed.  The  men  naturally  expect 
iiHom  of  business  to  restore  wages  from  a  state  of  depression,  and  the  masters,  in  their 
ftu  to  rise  laster  than  the  stat«  of  the  market  will  justify,  being  unduly  timid.  It  is 
■Diler  sneh  circumstances  that,  instead  of  fighting,  masters  and  men  should  meet  in 
^fliBDci]  by  their  representatives  in  a  court  of  arbitration,  and  settle  frankly  and  che<tr- 
fttOv  by  agreement  questions  that  have  too  often  led  to  discontent,  culminating  in  strikes. 
io  improving  state  of  trade  is  that  of  all  otliers  in  which  the  new  mode  of  adjusting 
prioeA  by  arbitration  is  the  most  valuable. 

SOUTH  YORKftHIRE  COAL  TRADE. 

The  cool  trade  throughout  the  South  Yorkshire  district  has  been  anything  but  good 
liuring  the  year  1868,  and,  so  far  as  regards  household  qualities,  has  scarcely  ever  been 
viffse.    Steam  coal  to  Grimsby  has  been  tolerably  active,  although  th(>  local  coalmasters 
hive  niet.with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  those  in  Derbyshire.    The  tonnage  for- 
warded t-o  Uull,  however,  has  not  bfien  so  large  as  in  some  former  years,  whilst  the  prices 
kave  been  considerably  less,  owing  to  the  competition  with  other  districts,  although  the 
freights  by  water  from  Barnsley  and  Elsecar  have  been  very  low  at  times,  having  fallen 
from  £8  and  £9  to  £5  and  £5  10s.  per  keel.    The  business  doing  in  house  (^oal  to  Lon- 
don, from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  year,  has  been  very  ba<l  indeed,  notwith- 
rtanfliDg  the  fact  that  the  coal  owners  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  maiut^iin  their 
jmition  in  what  has  hitherto  lM»en  one  of  their  best  markets.    The  carriage  rate,  how- 
ever, hy  the  Great  Northern,  from  Doncaster  to  the  metropolis,  and  by  the  Manchester, 
}%trffieid.and  Lincolnshire,  from  the  Banisley  district  to  Doncaster,  has  been  so  high  as 
lo  iirf;%'ent  colliery  proprietors  from  succtjssfully  competing  with  the  Derl>ysliire  owners, 
who  ergoy  a  rate  varj-ing  from  1^.  up  to  'i*.  ])er  ton  nearer  the  metropolis  than  the  former 
drt.    F«»r  the  pur|)Ose  of  obtaining  a  modification  of  the  rate,  several  meetings  of  the  Coal- 
uwneTR*  Ai«ociation  were  held,  and  a  memorial  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  directors 
of  the  Great  Northern  Kjiilway  Conij)auy,on  the  subject.    However,  with  the  exception 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  memorial,  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  it.    The  subject 
was  lironglit  under  notice  by  Sir  E.  Watkin,  on  the  occsision  of  the  half-yearly  meeting 
of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  company,  when  the  chairman  deplored 
the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  the  mineral  traffic,  which  was  something  serious,  and 
pTDCniMed  Uy  see  the  Great  Northern  directors,  with  a  view  U}  getting  them  to  reduce 
tkeir  rate  from  Doncaster  to  London.    The  eftbrts  of  Sir  E.  Watkin  were  of  no  avail, 
am  the  Great  Northern  directors  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  charging 
al«not  a  |>ennv  a  ton  per  mile  for  carrying  coal  from  the  Bamsley  district  to  Doncaster, 
whilst  they  charged  less  than  a  half-penny  [K^r  ton  to  I^>ndon.    As  a  proof  of  the  loss 
■Dstaincd  oming  to  the  carriage  rates,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  member  of  one  of  the 
larjpest  fimui  in  ^uth  Yorkshire,  and  doing  abcmt  the  best  trade  in  silkstones  and  other 
qnalitie*,  recently  assare<l  us  that  with  a  lucHlerate  rate  he  would  have  increased  his 
biiAD«M  to  London  by  fully  ten  thousand  tons  during  the  vear,  so  that  the  loss  to  the 
Great  Northern  alone,  with  regard  to  that  one  firm,  was  considerably  more  than  £.K),000. 
Duziag  April  and  May  so  great  was  the  depression,  and  so  low  the  prices,  that  after  very 
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great  difficulty  the  miners  a^i^eed  to  accept  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent,  on  tlieir  wage 
Even  tbifl  concession  did  not  materially  alter  the  state  of  afmirs,  and  the  railway  < 
which  the  district  almost  entirely  depends  for  its  carriage  to  London  still  carried  lee 
to  its  own  loss  as  well  as  that  of  the  colliery  proprietoi-s.  Tims,  while  the  Midlkn 
company  in  November  conveyed  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  coal  to  London  it  hi 
ever  done  before,  the  Great  Northern  shows  a  very  large  falling  off,  more  especially  wil 
regard  to  the  district  to  which  it  will  ultimately  have  to  look  for  its  principal  supplle 
Notwithstanding  that  the  trade  has  been  so  much  depressed,  new  collieries  have  be€ 
opened  out  and  others  are  being  sunk.  Among  those  which  have  been  completed  ma 
be  mentioned  the  Denaby  Main,  near  Mexbro*.  the  deepest  colliery  in  Yorksliire,  tl 
Bamsley  bed  having  been  reached  at  a  depth  oi  f<mr  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Auoth< 
pit  close  to  Bamsley,  known  jis  the  Pindar  Oaks,  has  commenced  drawing  coal,  and  ah 
the  High  Stile  colliery,  belonging  to  Messrs.  E.  Booth  &  Co.  The  sinking  of  the  Mon 
Breton  colliery,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  district,  was  continued  up  to  the  close  of  Octi 
her,  when  operations  were  interru])t«d  by  the  irruption  of  a  vast  body  of  water,  and 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  work  could  be  resumed.  The  same  was  tl 
case  with  regard  to  the  new  shaft  at  Ardsley,  in  connection  with  the  Oaks  colliery,  bi 
tlie  men  have  rpx.*ently  ccnumeuced  tubbing.  An  extensive  colliery  is  being  sunk  nei 
to  8winton,  on  the  Midland  railway,  where  there  is  a  very  large  coal  field,  and  whei 
there  are  some  thousands  of  acre«  as  yet  untapped.  In  some  other  parts  of  the  distric 
including  Havercroft,  the  coal  has  been  either  reached  or  is  being  sunk  to,  so  that  in  a 
probability  the  district  wiU  be  in  a  position  to  turn  out  a  much  larger  quantity  of  coi 
than  it  has  yet  been  able  to  do,  and  it  is  t-o  be  hoped  that  trade  will  increase  in  a  co 
responding  degree.  The  introduction  of  endless  wire  ropes  and  what  is  known  as  tl 
**  tail  rope*'  into  the  district  for  drawing  the  corves  up  the  inclines  in  colliery  working 
has  been  the  means  of  doing  away  with  horse  power  to  a  very  large  extent.  In  son 
collieries  upwards  of  fifty  horses  have  been  dispensed  with,  not  only  effecting  a  vei 
great  saving,  but  insuring  greater  regularity  and  increased  spee<L  So  satisfactory  wei 
the  results  in  the  first  instance  at  the  Whamcliffe  silkstone  colliery,  that  managers  froi 
various  districts  visited  the  works  to  see  the  ropes  in  operation,  and  were  so  fully  sati 
fied  of  their  advantage  over  horse  labor,  that  they  are  now  fast  superseding  the  latt4 
not  only  in  Yorkshire  but  in  more  distant  localities. 

SOUTH  YORKSHraE  IRON  TRADE. 

The  inactivity  of  the  iron  tra<le  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  no  serious  wa 
affected  the  make  of  pig  iron,  so  that  the  out-put  tliroughout  the  district  was  rather  i 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  manufacturers  at  various  times.  Nearly  all  the  furnace 
however,  were  kept  in  blast ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  supplies  from  our  local  mine 
insuring  employment  to  a  large  number  of  workmen,  a  considerable  tonnage  of  iroi 
stone  was  imported  from  North  Lincolnshire,  and  also  from  the  extensive  fields  in  tfc 
neighborhood  of  Wellingborough,  near  Northampton.  The  Bessemer-steel  works  hai 
been  mcnlerately  well  employed  diuing  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  not  only  in  the  plai 
material,  but  also  in  manufactured,  in  the  shape  of  rails,  tires,  axles.  &c.  In  the  latt< 
part  of  the  year,  however,  the  rail  mill  was  quiet,  and  there  was  scarcely  so  much  activit 
as  there  had  been  in  the  other  branches,  for  which  various  causes  have  been  assignee 
One  thing,  however,  appears  pretty  certain,  that  consumers  of  steel  goods  are  de^pl 
interested  in  the  very  imjioitant  question,  now  being  agitated,  as  to  the  production  < 
a  good  quality  of  steel  at  a  much  less  nrice  than  is  at  present  paid  for  Bessemer.  Fi 
several  mouths  the  iroumakers  in  the  Cleveland  district  were  engaged  in  making  expei 
ments  with  the  produce  of  their  own  stone,  so  as  to  produce  a  steel' suitable  for  rai 
and  other  purposes,  and  to  some  extent  succeeded.  Several  patents  were  taken  out,  bi 
we  are  not  aware  that,  so  far,  much  has  been  done  in*  utilizing  them  to  any  extent.  C 
the  other  hand,  the  nitrate  of  soda  proce.ss,  for  which  Mr.  Heaton,  of  Langley  Mills, 
the  pateiitee,  appears  to  have  found  favor  in  many  quarters,  and  is  fast  gaining  groai 
in  the  estimation  of  several  of  the  principal  producers  of  pig  iron.  The  specimen  wit 
which  we  were  favored  at  the  works  was  considered  highly  satisfactory  when  exhibit4 
to  some  of  the  most  compet<.*ut  judges.  That  a  great  trial  is  about  to  take  place  the 
can  be  no  two  opinions,  and  should  Mr.  Heaton*s  patent  be  taken  up  by  our  irouma 
ters— of  which  there  appears  some  probability — converting  apparatus  will  no  doubt  1 
put  up  in  close  proximity  to  the  blast  furnaces  in  some  of  the  great  centers  of  the  in 
trade,  such  as  Cleveland  and  Northampton,  iu  both  of  which  the  makers  have  for  a  loi 
time  been  keenly  watching  the  various  systems  proposed  for  converting  their  bran* 
into  steel.  The  question,  however,  is  not  now  witliin  the  category  of  individual  or  loc 
rights,  but  is  one  of  at  least  national  importance,  and  as  such  must  it  be  weighed. 
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THE  re\T!:nue. 


Hie  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  gross  x»roduce  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  nnder-mentioned  periods,  ended  December  31,  1868,  compared  with  the 
corraponding  periods  of  the  preceding  year : 

Year  ended  December  31. 


Cutomi 

ExciM 

fttampf 

Tasea 

Property  tax. 
Poiioflire  — 
Crown  laodii . . 
Mkeellaiwoiu 


Total 

Net  iocrea«e 


1868. 


£22, 486. 000 

20,214,000 

9.174,000 

3,  4T7, 000 
8.414.000 

4,  561),  000 
359,  (XX) 

3, 176, 677 


71, 860, 677 


1867. 


£22,  630, 000 
19, 9.55, 000 
9, 597,  000 
3, 484, 000 
5.266,000 
4,  630,  OUO 
337, 000 
2,764,516 


68. 663, 516 


Increase. 


£259,  000 


.3, 148, 000 


22,000 
412,  161 


3.841.161 
3, 197, 161 


Decrease. 


£144,000 


423,000 
7,000 


70,000 


644,000 


Quarter  ended  December  31. 


Excise 

Staiope 

Taxes  

Prttprrtj  tax.. 

post  office 

Crown  lands  ., 
MiaeellaBeoas 


Total 

Net  increase. 


186& 


£5,998.000 
5, 431. 000 
2,220.000 
1.287,000 
2,018,01:0 
1, 150,  000 
112,000 
863,095 


19, 079, 095 


1867. 


£6, 102, 000 

5,092,000 

2. 296, 000 

1,317,  (XX) 

885.000 

1, 180, 000 

100.000 

553,980 


17,  525, 980 


Increase. 


£339,000 


1, 133, 000 


12,000 
309.115 


1.793,115 
1,  553, 115 


Decrease. 


£104.000 


76,000 
30,000 


30,000 


240,000 


,  FINAXCLVL  RETROSPECT. 

The  financial  course  of  the  past  year,  as  was  the  case  with  that  of  its  predecessor, 
has  precisely  realized  the  anticipations  expressed  at  its  commencement.  A  fair  harvest 
and  the  avoidance  of  war  were  the  only  conditions  requisite  to  insure  a  steady  continu- 
Mnce  of  low  terms  of  discount,  and  uninterrupted  though  slow  recovery  in  trade.  For 
the  year  now  commencing  the  prospect  is  equally  or  rather  more  satisfactory.  Every 
month  that  places  us  further  from  the  disastrous  recollections  of  1866  increases  the 
healthy  power  of  the  nation  for  the  development  of  its  natural  commercial  vigor.  It 
i»  true  that  the  recent  rise  in  the  bank  rate  from  two  to  three  per  cent.,  in  consequence 
of  the  hee<Ues8  welcome  given  to  foreign  and  colonial  loans,  has  thrown  for  the  moment 
a  damper  over  stock  exchange  speculation.  But  this  has  been  salutary.  There  is  a 
total  absence  of  danger  of  any  persistent  run  of  folly.  The  public  may  be  tempted  by 
adroit  manipnlation  to  go  on  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  so  tresh  is  their  sense  of  past 
penaltieii,  that  the  moment  the  slightest  check  happens  they  fall  back  scared,  as  if 
another  general  convulsion  were  at  hand.  In  the  present  instance,  the  simultaneous 
conciiiTence  of  the  contemptible  Greek  complication  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  a  fall 
in  ttus  value  of  all  convertible  property  equal  to  that  which  might  ordinarily  occur 
from  any  severe  political  or  commercial  disturbance.  Hence  it  would  seem  that, 
instead  of  any  further  immediate  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  a  temporary  return 
of  greater  ease  is  probable.  Several  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  loans  of  the  past  year 
irmain  to  be  paid  up,  but  the  introduction  of  new  ones  being  in  some  degree  stopped, 
the  demands  thus  occasione<l  can  well  be  met  by  the  surplus  income  always  flowing 
into  the  country  in  the  shape  of  dividends  on  the  securities  already  existing.  Looking 
at  the  snms  standing  in  Indian  railways,  Australian  and  Canada  government  guarantees, 
United  States  bonds,  and  foreign  loans  generally,  these  payments  are  now  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitade,  and  make  a  yearly  total,  in  addition  to  the  regular  profits  of  the 
national  trade,  snch  as  to  necessitate  a  constant  outlet  through  fresh  loans  and  ven- 
tures. Estimating  the  consol  and  railway  dividends  now  falling  due,  together  with 
the  foreign  dividends  and  sinking  funds  to  be  remitted  hither,  it  may  be  calculated 
that  a  Bom  of  at  least  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  sterling  will  find  its  way  into  the 
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liandH  of  the  inveating  public  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  the  portion  of  this  to  be 
received  from  distant  sources  will  certainly  l>e  ample  to  provide  lor  the  outgoinirs  for 
recent  eumiuitmentH.  Still,  so  long  as  the  rat<i  for  money  in  the  Londcm  market  is 
below  its  normal  point  of  three  and  a  half  or  four  per  cent.,  the  tendency  must  always 
be  towards  an  advance,  and  consexinently  every  check  like  that  now  in  operation  is 
certain  to  be  succeeded  by  a  reaction.  A  momentary  renewal  of  ease  will  instantly  be 
taken  advantage  of  l»y  new  contractoi"s  and  opf?rators,  soon  to  be  checked  by  a  fresh 
fright,  again  to  be  followed  l)y  a  further  series  of  recoveries  and  checks,  until  the 
sup)>ly  ot  capital  sball  have  b(>eu  reduced  so  tis  to  cause  its  employment  at  home  to 
yield  an  average  return.  TIu?  tt'ndenry  to  ra}»id  restoration  of  our  rate  of  discount 
from  any  extreme  point,  such  as  two  j>rr  cent,  on  the  one  hand,  or  ten  j)er  cent,  on  the 
other,  is  singiilnrly  stinuilated  both  by  the  ditl'usion  of  telegraphic  comnumication  and 
the  general  incn^ase  of  intercourse  among  the*  various  tinamrial  centers  of  the  world.  As 
rejrards  America,  for  instance,  the  system  of  borrowing  money  on  United  States  secu- 
rities in  London,  Paris,  Frankfoi-t,  and  other  Euroi>ean  cities,  whenever  the  difference 
between  their  rates  and  those  of  New  York  is  suflieient  to  present  an  inducement,  is 
every  day  coming  into  more  extended  operation,  and  cannot  fail  t^>  have  an  important 
iniluence  in  e(pinlizing  the  current  terms  at  nil  the  exchanges.  For  the  next  few  years, 
therefore,  tin*  prevalence  of  fair  average  rates  may,  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  influ- 
ences, be  safely  relied  upon.  Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  intrinsic  vahun*  of  iixed  urop- 
erties,  there  is  a  silent  and  inevitable  process  still  going  on,  which  attracts  but  little 
attention  from  year  to  year,  but  is  more  poweilul  in  its  effect  than  any  other.  The 
increased  ]»rodiU'tion  of  the  jirecious  metals  is  in  undisturbed  ojwratiou,  and  although 
by  some  circumstances  its  intiuence  is  gradually  lessened,  there  are  others  by  which  it 
is  augmented.  On  the  one  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  stock  of  gold  has  been  added  to 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  power  of  any  given  amount  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
it  is  diminished,  .since,  sui>]>osing  the  total  sujjply  in  the  world  U)  be  only  two  hundred 
millions,  an  ad(lition  of  two  hundred  millions  would  reduce  its  value  lifty  i>er  cent., 
whereas,  after  this  had  occurred,  a  fuither  addition  of  two  hundi'ed  millions  would  cause 
a  reducticm  of  <mly  twenty-tive  \wt  cent. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fact  that 
new  sources  of  supjdy  are  being  constantly  diseoveied,  including,  if  the  accounts  from  the 
far  west  may  to  any  extent  be  trusted,  deiM)sits  of  silver  of  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
character,  while  at  the  sanu?  time  the  progress  of  science  is  constantly  simplifying  the 
method  of  extraction.  The  circumst-auc(^  that  the  absorption  in  India,  which  for  a 
l>eri(Ml  had  some  considemble  effect  in  retarding  the  changes  in  question,  is  now  lei» 
active,  is  also  to  l)e  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  constant  economizing  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  leading  commercial  c<mutries  by  the  resort  to  processes  which  save  the 
passage  of  coin.  As  regards  incitements  to  adventure  and  trading  enterprise,  the  new 
year  is  likely  to  offer  enough  for  the  most  ai*<lent  minds.  The  completion  of  the  Pacific 
railway,  which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  July  next,  and  which  through  an  extent  of 
over  one  thousand  mihis  will  bring  new  regions  into  tlie  full  tide  of  civilization,  and  at 
the  same  time,  perhaps,  revolutionize  many  of  the  existing  relations  of  the  eafltem 
and  western  hemispher(*s,  cannot  fail  to  present  openings  siu'li  as  will  be  the  commence- 
ment of  changes  that  must  mat^^rially  intiuence  the  destinies  of  future  generations. 
Perhaim  among  its  minor  and  transitory  conse(iuences  will  be  the  furnishing  of  the 
materials  that  during  the  next  few  yeare  will  have  to  be  cultivated  in  preparation  for 
the  panic  to  fall  due  in  1876. 

The  extreme  range  of  consols  during  the  year  just  endexl  has  been  three  and  a  half 
percent.,  while  that  of  the  jireceding  twelve  numths  was  five  and  oue-eighth  per  cent.  The 
lowest  price,  ninety-one  and  seven-eighths,  was  touched  on  the  1st  of  January ;  and  the 
highest,  ninety-five  and  three-eighths  ex-dividend,  on  the  9th  of  June.    The  difference 
between  the  opening  and  closing  quotations  of  the  year  shows  an  advance  of  a  half  per 
cent.     In  railway  st<>cks,  which  exi»erienced  an  average  reduction  of  t-en  per  cent,  lost 
year,  and  seven  per  cent,  in  the  i»receding  year,  there  has  been  an  average  recovery  of 
five  per  cent.     In  s]>ecial  instances,  however,  there  have  again  been  severe  downward 
movements,  Metro])olitan,  which  two  years  back  was  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
and  which  on  the  1st  of  January  last  was  at  one  hundred  and  sixteen  and  one-fourth, 
having  further  reccnleil  to  one  IiundnHl  and  four  and  three-fourths.    The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land luilliou  at  the  end  of  last  vear  stcMKl  at  £'21,941,047.   It  reached  its  highest  point  on 
25th  of  June— £22,962,981,  and  gradually  receded  to  £17,841,669  on  the  lOth  ot  De<?em- 
ber,  when<;e  it  has  since  recovered  to  £i8,445,8i'>8.    At  the  Bank  of  France  the  total  at 
the  commencement  was  £39,320,000,  and  there  was  a  steady  increase  up  to  the  3d 
August,  when  it  stoo<l  at  £52,.^>60,0(K).     Subsequently  there  has  been  a  reduction  to 
£44,310,000.    On  the  Paris  Bourse  the  movementa  in  PYench  rentes  have  resulted  in 
establishing  an  imi>rovement  of  one  franc  seventy  centimes  per  c^nt.    The  price  on 
the  1st  of  January  was  sixty-eight  francs  forty  centimes,  and  is  now  seventy  francs 
ten  centimes.    With  respect  to  the  declared  value  of  our  exuortutions,  the  Board  of 
Trade  tables  thus  far,  which  comprise  only  eleven  months  of  tne  year,  show  a  t4>tal  of 
£164,824,654,  agaiust  £1 67,931, :578  in  the  same  jieriod  of  1867,  or  a  decrease  of  one  and 
seveu-eights  jier  cent.,  which,  however,  as  was  the  case  in  the  preceding  year,  is  to  a 
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rnlain  exteot  merely  nomiual,  since  it  liaH  been  conHequent  on  the  relative  diminution 
daring  tiie  earlier  part  of  the  yeai'  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  other  staples,  and  not  on 
IfSHeiwd  indojitry.  The  changes  in  the  bank  rate  of  discount,  wiiich  were  fourteen  in 
uiimber  in  1866,  and  only  three  in  1867,  have  this  year  been  only  two.  On  the  Ist  of 
January  the  rate  was  two  percent.,  and  it  was  advanced  respectively  to  two  and  a  half 
and  three  per  cent,  on  the  19th  of  November  and  the  3d  of  December. 

TRADK   AND  FIXANCl-:. 

The  trade  circulars  which  are  published  about  this  time  of  the  year  furnish  a  more 
nact.  as  well  as  more  life-like  representation  of  the  state  of  the  various  departments 
of  cooimereey  than  can  be  found  in  the  necessarily  imperfect  statistics  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  dealing  with  the  latter,  the  figures  of  which  are  unim]»eac]mble,  there  are 
DumberlesH  limitations  and  allowances  to  be  made  which  are  entirely  l)eyond  the  prov- 
ince, and  it  may  be  added  the  capacity,  of  a  covemment  department.  This  is  no 
rtpruach:  the  Board  of  Trade  perform  their  duty  by  exhibiting  broadly  ami  correctlv  the 
jE^Deral  resalta  of  the  year.  They  have  not  the  ])ower  of  explaining  how  much  of  the 
commerce,  say  of  1866,  depends  up<m  the  onlers  given  in  18i>5;  why  a  year  of  panic 
acmaUy  aeeiua  more  prosperous  than  the  succet^ing  peri<Ml  of  recovery,  or  what  pecu- 
liar cireouistaiices  take  trade  ont  of  its  course.  To  a  knowledge  of  these  practical 
drtaik  we  can  have  no  better  guides  than  those  furnisned  by  merchants  who  are  daily 
and  intimately  concemetl  in  the  business  on  which  they  rei>ort.  There  often  exists,  it 
oBDot  be  denied,  a  suspicion  that  some  unconscious  bias  may  influence  th(;  opinions  of 
dcakn  materially  intereste*!  in  the  questions  on  which  they  touch,  that  thf\v  will  take 
u>u  «troog  a  view  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  thus,  without  positive  intention,  par- 
tially distort  or  suppress  the  truth.  These  ciises,  however,  are  rare,  and  even  if  they 
were  more  frequent  the  public  would  yet  gain  by  accepting  the  gi*eater  porticm  of  the 
good,  though  tarnished  with  the  slighter  admixture  of  the  evil.  At  any  rate  we  obtain 
a  large  maaa  of  facts  upon  which  to  base  our  judgment,  since  as  far  as  these  are  con- 
cerned in  the  existing  competition  of  trade,  a  wilful  error  would  be  corrected  forthwith 
lira doxen  rival  houses.  The  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  stand  in  a  different  cat- 
cpwy.  Diversity  of  opinion  must  be  looke<l  for  ever>' where,  and  if  Messrs.  A.  disagree 
with  Mesara.  B.  on  the  prospects  of  the  coming  year,  it  is  merely  a  rei>etition  of  the 
Btme  sort  of  thing  that  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to,  and  receive,  as  the  case  may 
he,  with  diasent  or  regard. 

ForemoBt  among  the  questions  in  which  the  nation  is  most  deeply  interested  is  the 

wpply  of  com.    Mr.  Kains-Jackson  has  published  a  succinct  report  of  the  trade  during 

tb^  past  year.     In  January  the  prospects  of  the  harvest  were  considered  so  uncertain 

tbat  many  experienced  merchants  foretold  famine  rates  in  the  summer.    The  current 

priee  waa  high — ^72».  4d,  for  wheat — and  afterwards  rose  to  73«.  llrf.    A  reaction  then 

aet  in,  owIdk  to  the  receipt  of  large  cargoes  from  the  Danube,  wliere  the  crops,  after 

three  years' bad  har>'e«(ts,  were  unusually  good,  and  to  the  appearance  of  an  early  and 

abandant  in-gathering  in  England.    After  some  fluctuations,  the  average  price  fell  to 

stt*.  a  qojurter,  and  at  Christmas,  1868,  Mr.  Kains-Jackstui  estimates  the  reduction  since 

the  eorrvfiponding  period  of  1867  at  thirty-three  per  cent.,  and  that  we  have  saved  an 

extra  outlay  of  twenty  millions  sterling,  which  we  were  obligwl  to  make  the  year 

before  last.    There  is  also  a  prediction  hazarded  that  1869, 1870,  and  1871  will  also  prove 

aniuHially  productive,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  to  exi>ress  a  humble 

hope  that  the  prophecy  will  turn  out  correct. 

Cotton  is  the  next  subject  that  claims  attention.  As  regards  the  raw  material,  Messrs. 
Heiigh,  Balfour  &  Co.  observe  upon  the  wrong  information  and  wrong  calculation — 
mmmoii  thinga  in  the  cotton  traile — which  caused  the  price  to  run  up  in  a  few  months 
from  7f<f.  per  pound  to  I3d»  From  that  high  point,  however,  as  the  miscalculation  was 
diacovered,  there  has  been  a  partial  reaction.  As  regards  manufactured  gooils,  the 
rafMxrt  vpeaka  of  protracted  dullness  in  Manche^iter,  and  observes  tbat  from  no  large  for- 
eifpi  market,  except  for  a  short  time  from  China,  has  there  been  a  good,  or  even  healthy 
demaiML.  and  that  tha  same  may  be  said  of  the  homo  trade,  and  of  nearly  everj'  one  of 
th^  amaller  foreign  markets.  This  unhappily  bears  out  the  views  we  have  often  ex- 
prwMed.  Xor  does  there  a])pear  to  be  any  sign  of  improvement  at  i)re8<'nt.  India  and 
Cluna  are  fully  stocked,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  former  is,  besides,  weakened 
by  a  famine  in  aome  im]M>rtant  provinces.  South  America,  from  wars  and  eartlupiakes, 
takes  leas,  and  the  United  States  (chiefly,  we  believe,  from  their  protective  tariff)  take 
Inw  aliMK  The  nome  and  continental  consumption,  we  are  told,  has  never  shown  any 
Titality  since  the  crisis  of  1866.    Truly  not  an  agreeable  ^)ros})ect  for  the  new  year. 

Tlie  position  of  the  iron  trade  is  stated  by  Messrs.  W.  Bird  &  Co.  to  have  greatly  im- 
pfoved,  through  large  foreign  contnicts  for  railways  and  public  works'  reciuireuieuts. 
So  lar«  however,  the  demand  has  almost  exclusively  benefitted  the  grea^  manufacturers, 
anee  the  home  tnule  is  alow,  and  the  smaller  makers,  who  have  not  i)articipated  in  the 
leowl  fortune  of  the  htiXf  houses,  find  considerable  difHculty  in  keeping  their  staff  and 
binery  employed.    The  trade  are  at  present  deeply  interested  iu  the  coutroveti^y 
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respecting  the  Heiiton  mode  of  manufacturing  steel  against  that  of  Bessemer.  It  is  men- 
tioned that  the  scientific  testimony  in  favor  of  the  new  plan  has  been  severely  criticised, 
and  that  the  public  have  as  yet  learned  little  of  importance.  The  time  for  judgment, 
in  our  view,  is  when  "  the  new  systems  mature  and  emerge  from  the  regions  of  experi- 
ment into  practical  commercial  life."  It  is  not  much  use  discussing  whether  a  new 
invention  will  pay,  when  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  or  disproved  that  it  does  pay. 

The  sugar  market  is  stated  by  the  Produce  Markets  Review  (Messrs.  Travers  &  Sons) 
to  have  been  by  no  means  profitable.  Prices  have  been  steadily  declining  since  last 
spring,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  the  consumption  has  been  falhng  off  con- 
siderably. The  effects  of  the  crisis  of  1866,  and  the  deamess  of  bread  in  the  earlier 
part  of  1868,  and  of  other  provisions  during  the  whole  year,  are  given  as  a  reason.  The 
holders  of  stocks  have  consequently  suffered,  their  supplies  having  been  left  on  hand. 
The  explanation  of  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  is,  in  fact,  easily  given ;  the  mass  of 
the  people  have  had  less  money  to  sfiend,  and  consequently  have  been  compelled  to 
curtail  their  compamtive  luxuries. 

The  shipping  trade  has  fared  much  as  others.  The  anticipations  of  a  prosperous 
year,  which,  according  to  Messrs.  Rucker,  Offor  &  Co.,  were  generally  entertained  at  the 
commencement  of  1868,  have  not  been  fiilly  realized.  In  some  important  instances 
freights  with  the  east  were  temporarily  remunerative,  yet  adverse  circumstances  subse- 
quently occurred  which  seriously  affected  the  average  returns  for  the  year.  For  example, 
in  Bombay  the  rates  were  758.  in  March,  but  the  sudden  termination  of  the  Abyssinian 
war  caused  a  sort  of  panic,  and  cotton  was  shipped  in  May  at  no  more  than  lbs.  This 
was  the  extreme  point  of  depression,  however,  and  a  recovery  has  since  taken  place  to 
47«.  6d.  Similar,  though  less  violent,  ductuations  have  been  experienced  as  regards 
Calcutta  and  China.  An  opportune  relief  was  afforded  by  the  timely  demand  for  ton- 
nage for  the  Peruvian  guano  trade,  of  which  a  large  fleet  took  advantage. 

According  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hindley,  we  are  threatened  with  a  scarcity  of  liemp  and  flax. 
The  shipments  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  have  considerably  diminished,  and  there 
are  indications  that  the  forthcoming  supply,  owing  chiefly  to  the  drought,  will  be 
inadequate,  while  the  stock  in  London  is  smaller  than  at  any  time  on  record.  The  ordi- 
nary consumption  has  also  been  considerably  increased  by  the  quantity  required  for  the 
French  Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  which  will  not  be  finished  before  next  June.  We 
think  that  the  deficiency  may,  nevertheless,  be  compensated,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Cri- 
mean war,  by  the  import  of  jute.  It  is  mentioned  that  this  article  is  the  only  fiber 
that  has  at  all  increased  in  production.  Since  1857  the  annual  quantity  imported  haft 
increased  from  thirty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  a  much  linger 
amount  is  expected  this  year. 

The  colonial  wool  trade,  say  Messrs.  Willans,  Overbury  &  Co.,  shows  that  there 
exists  a  demand  capable  of  absorbing  on  certain  terms  the  present  enormous  supply. 
Still,  it  has  been  necessary  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in  price  even  on  the  depressed  rates 
of  November  and  December,  1867.  In  the  inferior  sorts  the  terms  obtained  by  the 
growers  have,  no  doubt,  in  many  instances  been  unremunerative ;  but  some  improve- 
ment has  already  been  made,  which  is  the  more  encouraging  when  regard  is  paid  to  the 
adverse  course  of  business  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  At  the  same  time  the 
purchases  for  the  continent  have  been  neavy  throughout  the  past  year.  This  result  is 
observed  to  be  the  more  remarkable  when  the  enormous  din^ct  importation  of  River 
Plate  wools,  chiefly  to  Antwerp  and  Havre,  is  taken  into  account.  It  seems  also  that 
Australia  has  lately  produced  m  the  outlying  districts  more  than  c«n  be  sold  to  pay  at 
present  prices,  and  hence  that  some  at  least  of  the  poorest  and  driest  districts  must 
sooner  or  later  be  abandoned,  in  which  case  a  gradual  recovery  in  prices  may  be  confi- 
dently looked  for. 

Here  we  must  stop  for  the  present.  There  are  many  other  important  departments  of 
trade  Which  deserve  examination,  and  require  to  be  dealt  with  hereafter.  One  almost 
invariable  conclusion  can  be  drawn  now — that,  save  where  exceptional  circumstancee 
supervene,  business  on  the  whole  has  not  been  prosperous.  A  new  year,  however,  hai 
opened,  and  with  it  the  anticipation  is  entertained  that  commerce  will  again  revive. 
After  so  long  a  period  of  stagnation  it  seems  hard  that  hoi>e  should  again  be  deferred, 
and  that  for  another  year  we  should  experience  the  long-urawn  effects  of  the  crisis  of 
1666. 
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HuDDEBSFiEU). — ^T.  STEVENSON,  Consular  Agent. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  shotting  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Hudders- 
field  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Woolen  goods 10,214  7    7 

Woolen  and  cotton  goods 1, 329  8    6^ 

Cotton  goods 12,207  5     1 

Linen  goods 1,606  3    6 

Sundries 2,222  2  10 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 27,579  7    6^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 87,201  2    5 

Totalforsix  months 114,780  9  Hi 


January  1, 18C7. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  declared  value 
and  character  of  the  goods  shipi)ed  to  the  United  States  from  Hudders- 
Md  during  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867.  The  declared  value 
of  saeh  goods  was  £27,579  Is,  6^(7.,  and  for  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1866,  £113,643  12s.  lid. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  ship- 
ineDts  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  in  comparison  with  the 
pieGeding  one. 

Declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Huddersfield. 

Inl«4 ^ £423,212 

In  1865 327,834 

hldGe 608,562 

Iiiae? 227,332 

IiW68 223,021 


Cmparatire  statement j  showing  the  exports  from  Huddersfield  to  the  United 
States  for  the  gears  ended  December  31,  1867  and  1868,  by  quarters. 

£        8,    d. 

QnarWr  ended  March  31,  1867 77,956    1  H 

(^isrt«r  ended  March  31,  1868 61,583  18  6i 

Qurt«r ende<lJune 30, 1867 41,025  12  0^ 

<)ttrt«r  ended  June  30, 1868 31,132    1  11 

Qnarter  ende<l  September  30,  1867 80,771    7  8 

(|auter  ended  September  30,  1868 87,211     2  5 

QiiMter  ended  December  31, 1867 27,579    7  6 

Vosrter  ended  December  31,  1868 43,094    9  5 

Total  for  the  vear  endwl  Deceml)er  31,  1867 227,332    8    3 

Total  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1868 223,021  12    3^ 

Decrease 4,300  15  llf 
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Declared  value  of  invoices  verified  at  the  consular  agency  at  Hvddersfield^ 

during  the  year  etided — 

£        a.    d 

December  31,  1864 423,212    4    6i 

December  31,  1865 ^ 448,812    8    3^ 

December  31,  1866 608,562    1  11* 

December  31,  1867 227,:«2    8    3 

December  31,  1868 223,021  12    3i 


Declared  value  of  exports  for  the  quarter  ended  Dece^nher^  1868. 

£       t.rf. 

Woolen  goods 20,014    0  5 

Woolen  and  cotton  goods '    46    9  1 

Cott^m  goods 1,640    3  0 

Worat^Hl  goods 1,109    9  3 

Mohair  goods , 3,985    9  6 

Mohair  and  cotton  goods ■  802  19  9 

Linen  goods 2,893  12  9 

Miscellaueoas  goods 12, 602    5  8 

43,094    9  5 


NoTTiNGiiAM — F.  G.  Eawson,  Consular  Agent 

.    December  31, 1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  exports  from  Nottingham 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£        $,  d. 

Saltedskins 7,182    6  6 

Lace 29,345  12  9 

Earthenware 600  17  7 

Elastic 15,242    7  1 

Hosiery,  lace  and  elastic 3, 390    4  2 

Hosiery 13,370  11  9* 

Merchandise 4, 499    3  1 

l.^nbU^<^hed  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  and  unbleached 2, 980    6  10 

Machinery 394    3  6 

Sundiies 151  17  6 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 77,157  10    9i 


Bradford — J.  L.  Eaymond,  Vice-Commercial  Agent. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  shoiving  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  tJiis  port 
to  the  VnitM  States  for  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£       :  d. 

Stuffs 189,015    0    6 

Carpets 76,892    8    0 

Iron 4,851  19  11 

Machinery 3,366  15    9 
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£      8.  d. 

Moreens 1,640  17  7 

BagHing 116    4  7 

Cloth m9    7  3 

Woreted  goods 2, 182  13  3 

Yum 1,734  19  4 

(HI  {NuntingB 191    6  6 

Wire 339    5  0 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 280, 970  17  8 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March31,1868 603,763  16  9 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 487,049  13  2 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 397, 980    0  7 

Grand  total 1,769,764    8  2 


SttUwteut  ikoicing  the  distribution  by  ports  of  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  from  Bradford 
to  the  United  ^ates  for  the  quarttr  ended  December 'M,  lc68. 


N 


S«vTork 


Sta  Frmncboo 
PUtedHphui.. 
S«ir  Orteou . . . 

ProTideiier 

Ptordnd 


of  port. 


111.986 
26,922 


•.  d. 


9 
1 


9 
8 

5,636  13    9 
3,677    9  11 


1,836 
1,017 


7 
6 


6 
6 


».  d. 


83, 671     6 

37,008    6 

4,231    2 

1,703  19 

820    8 


0 
2 
2 
2 
6 


756    8    5 


Deeember,  1868. 


s.  d. 


95,795    9 

49,560  17 

7,491    4 

^87    4 

491  10 


J. 


151,076    9    3       128,391  10    5 


0 
8 

7 
8 
2 


663    4    8 


154,889  10    9 


Total  for  the 
quarter. 


£       «. 

291.653    4 

113.491     5 

17.359    0 

6,268  13 

3,  148    6 

1,017    6 

1.419  13 


d. 
9 
6 
6 
9 
2 
8 
1 


434,357  10    5 


Cempanttre  statement  showing  the  description  and  distribution  by  ports  of  the  various  articles 
eipetied  from  Bradford  to  the  United  States  during  the  three  months  of  the  quarter  ended 
Deeember  ^l,  1868. 


October. 

Stuff  gooda. 

Carpets. 

Iron-Bteel 
machioery. 

Wool  and 
yam. 

ftlscella- 
neouH. 

Total 

XrvTgrk 

£        ».  d. 

79, 476  16    6 

26.075    3    5 

511  14    3 

1,599  12    9 

79  17    2 

£       ».  d. 

31,182  11    3 

714  15    9 

3. 165  15    8 

4,037    1    0 

1,756    9    4 

£      $. 

28    1 

201    1 

d, 

0 
0 

£       $.  d. 

£      ».  d, 
1,299    1    0 

£         ».  d, 
111.986    9    9 

931    1    6 

27, 922    1    8 

PMtaMphlft 

3,  677    9  11 
5,636  13    9 
1.836    6    6 

I«w  Orifiaaa 

PlwvidaBC* 

1,017    6 

8 

1,017    6    8 

T«t«l 

107,743    4    1 

40,856  13    0 

1,246    8 

8 

931    1    6 

1,299    1    0 

152.(76    8    3 

KoTxmnL 
BcvTork 

53,857    8    8 
34,^5    4    3 

873  12    6 
1        1.505    4  11 

964    6    4 

25, 120  17    3 

69  13    0 

830    6    6 

2,725  17    3 

4,893    0 
519    9 

6 
0 

83.871    6    5 

2,043  19  11 

37.008    6    2 

PUadelphia 

1. 703  19    0 

4.231    2    2 
984    6    4 

S«*  OrlmiM.    . . . .  T 

?4rtkiid 

820    8    6 

820    8    6 

Total 

j      91,5S»5  16    8 

29,567    2    6 

5.412    9 

6 

2,043  19  11 

128. 619    8    7 

DlClMBKlL 
SnrTork 

1 

76, 459  19    8 

34,459  14    4 

8R7    4    8 

4.935  13    2 

123    4    8 

083    4    8 

17, 466  16  10 

148    8    4 

1,326  12 

748  15 

4 
0 

165  19    0 

14,204    0    0 

376  18    2 

95, 795  19    0 

B«iioa 

49, 560  17    8 

PUad«tpM« 

ha  FrmdMCO 

887    4    8 

2,555  11    5 
368    5    6 

7, 491    4    7 

K«w  OrWaiM 

491  10    2 

NUmmI 

663    4    8 

T«td 

117. 59B  14    2 

20,539    2    1 

2,075    7 

4 

14.369  19    0 

376  18    2 

154, 890  00    9 

"f  «M  fir  tb0  qoartcT 

:    316.867  14  U 

90, 962  17    7 

8,734    5 

6 

17,345    0    6 

1, 675  19    2 

435,  Sa-i  17    7 
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Comparative  statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  goods  exported  from  Bradford 

to  the  United  States  dating  the  year  J 868. 


Description. 

Quarter  endf^ 
March  3 1,1868. 

Qnarter  ended 
June  30,  1868. 

Quarter  ended 

September  30, 

1S66. 

Quarter  ended 
December  31, 

1868. 

ToUl  for  18<». 

Stutf  roodi ......... 

£        9.  d. 

482.  101   14    U 

107.848  11     4 

10,716    8    4 

893    9  10 

2,  199    1     3 

£         8.   d. 

358,687    3    0 

117,483    2    9 

7,497    9    3 

1.586  14     3 

1,795    3  11 

£          $.  d. 

775. 131    0  10 

201,687  17    4 

18.165    3    0 

1.566  15    1 

6.364    4    1 

£        #   d. 

316,273  16    3 

100,962  11    5 

8,734    5    1 

17,345    5    1 

1,  655  19    2 

£           ».  i, 

1,933.193  14    1 
927.9i<2    8  10 

CftrDftd  ............ 

Iron>iit<fel  marhinery 

Wool  and  yam 

MiDcellaueuu« 

45.  113    5   6 
21,3»3    4   3 
12.014    8   5 

Total 

603,759    4    9 

487, 049  13    2 

1,002,915    0    4 

444, 970  17    0 

2,538.094  15   3 

February  26, 1869. 

I  havef  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  an  annual  report  embracing  star 
tistical  tables  showing  the  trade  of  Bradford  with  the  United  States 
during  1868,  and  a  general  survey  of  the  trade  of  this  consular  district 
during  the  same  year. 

THE  TRADE  OF  BRADFORD  AND  VICINirY  DURING  THE  YEAR  1868. 

WOOL. 

The  year  1868  was  a  more  than  usually  prosperous  one  for  dealers  In 
wool.  The  value  of  that  commodity  increased  during  the  year  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  good  demand,  and 
profits  have  been  easily  secured.  At  the  begining  of  the  year  1868  there 
was  but  a  small  stock  of  wool  in  store  in  Bradford,  owing  to  the  decline 
of  the  article  in  the  latter  part  of  1867,  when  so  constant  wa«  the  decline 
that  many  merchants,  having  bought  largely  from  time  to  time  with  heavy 
losses,  withdrew* from  the  market.  At  the  close  of  January  the  trade 
in  yarns  began  to  revive,  large  orders  to  pour  in,  the  manufa<!tories  again 
to  be  busy,  and  prices  began  steadily  to  advance.  For  three  months 
the  trade  continued  brisk  and  to  increase  in  its  activity.  During  the  first 
five  months  of  the  year  enormous  quantities  of  wool  changed  hands,  and 
the  accumulations  of  the  two  previous  years  were,  to  a  large  extent, 
profitably  worked  off.  Owing  to  an  unusually  fine  season,  too,  the  new 
wool  began  to  come  into  market  much  earlier  than  ordinarily,  and  the 
farmers  found  it  upon  the  market  in  large  quantities.  The  quantity  thus 
brought  into  competition  naturally  caused  a  reaction,  in  consecpience  of 
which  the  price  of  wool  fell,  by  from  Id,  to  2d.  per  pound  during 
July  and  August.  All  the  while  a  large  yarn  trade  was  doing,  machinery 
was  all  employed,  and  spinners  had  large  orders  in  advance.  Vast  as 
the  quantity  of  wool  was,  purchasers  came  forward  to  secure  at  the  cur- 
rant rat4js.  The  low  rates  of  discount  and  plentifulness  of  money  helped 
to  this  result.  Another  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  wool  buyers 
was  the  fineness  of  the  growth  of  the  wool,  and  the  splendid  condition 
in  which  it  came  to  hand.  The  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of  the  sum- 
mer caused  the  wool  to  come  forward  in  such  condition  as  could  not  fail 
to  prove,  along  with  its  comparatively  low  price,  very  tempting  to  buyers. 
As  the  autumn  came  on,  and  the  large  consumption  still  continued  una- 
bated, the  quantity  of  wool  in  the  market  was  gradually  absorbed,  and 
very  slowly  rates  hardened.  The  elections  caused  some  little  interrup- 
tion to  business,  but  in  the  very  face  of  them,  considerable  yarn  orders 
arriving,  an  increase  of  demand  arose,  and  an  upward  movement  in  ])rice 
resulted  j  and  the  year  closed  with  prices  about  equal  to  those  of  May, 


» 
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and  the  promise  of  a  good  trade  for  the  new  year.    At  the  end  of  1867 

the  supply  of  wool  had  overtaken  the  demand.    The  reverse  happened 

in  1868.     Large  as  was  the  clip  of  18(>8,  the  consumption  of  that  year 

was  larger.    Again,  the  drought  of  last  summer  caused  an  almost  entire 

fiii'.ure  of  the  turnip  crop.    The  stock  of  winter  keep  is,  therefore,  in 

many  eases,  seriously  diminished,  and  already  many  stock-keepers  are 

at  their  wits'  end  how  to  keep  their  sheep  alive.    The  fleece,  umler  these 

circumstances,  cannot  fail,  in  many  cases,  to  be  both  light  and  tender. 

During  the  autumn  the  lambs  were  sold  ott*  and  i)rematurely  slaughtered 

in  immense  numbers ;  in  fact,  so  deticient  in  quantity  is  hogwort  expected 

to  be  next  clip,  that  many  persons  altogether  decline  to  sell  hogs  at 

])resent  priiHJS.    Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  if  no  complications 

involving  European  war  ensue,  there  will  hardly  be  a  lower  range  of 

prices  in  1861)  than  obtained  during  the  past  year. 

DOWN  WOOLS. 

The  decrease  in  the  production  of  this  class  continues.  Prices  have 
rul.^  tolerably  steady  during  the  year,  the  current  prices  being  about 
equal  to  the  highest  point  of  May  last.  There  has  been  a  steady  con- 
8  iDiption  through  the  year,  and  stocks  are  remarkably  light. 

MOHAm. 

This  article  has  this  year  fully  sustained  its  character  for  fickleness. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  year  prices  were  very  depressed,  ranging 
from  2#.  to  2s.  5d.  per  pound.  This  soon,  however,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  trade,  and  rather  considerable  operations  took  place  at  28. 3(/.  to  2«.  5d. 
per  pound,  and  by  the  beginning  of  March  had  advanced  to  2«.  8rf.  per 
pound ;  still  advancing,  Ss.  O^d.  was  touched  by  the  middle  of  April. 
Prices  now  remained  tolerably  steady  for  two  months,  when  the  spinners 
having  adapted  the  article  to  a  purpose  out  of  the  usual  channel,  a  large 
and  excited  demand  sprung  up  again,  and  prices  advanced  to  lis.  G^d.  by 
the  middle  of  August,  and  ultimately  reached  3«.  Id.  Prices  have  ruled 
pretty  steady  at  this  quotation  up  to  the  present  time.  Imports  have 
been  very  large,  and  as  merchants  are  nearly  cleaned  out  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  it  is  fair  to  presume  stocks  in  the  consumers'  hands  to  be 
flomewhat  considerable. 

ALPACAS. 

This,  like  the  sister  article,  has  fluctuated  considerably  dunng  the 
year.  In  the  early  part  of  January  prices  were  about  thirty-flve  per 
cent,  below  t^e  highest  quotation  in  1867,  stocks  both  in  Liveq)ool  and 
on  transit  being  large.  During  the  month  of  February  prices  advanced 
to  2s,  7d.y  about  8,000  bales  having  been  disposed  of.  In  March  a  sale  of 
aboat  1,200  bales  was  effected  at  2s.  Sd  In  May  about  3,500  ballats  were 
sold,  and  prices  had  advanced  to  3s.  Further  sales  were  also  eflectcd  at 
this  qaotation  between  this  time  and  the  middle  of  August.  Manufac- 
turers now  begin  to  complain  of  the  un  remunerative  state  of  the  alpaca 
1      trade.    ••••••••• 

For  continental  wools,  Austrian,  Hungarian,  German,  &c.,  the  ])rices 
offering  have  been  so  low  that  very  little  has  come  forward,  and  the  trade 
in  these  classes  during  the  year  has  been  very  limited  in  extent.  At 
late  sales  a  great  proportion  of  what  was  oftered  hiis  been  withdrawn, 
consignees  having  placed  a  higher  limit  than  buyers  have  been  willing 
to  oflbr.    In  Soath  American  wools,  such  as  Buenos  Ayres,  Entio  Kiosn, 
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&c.,  the  trade  has  been  very  limitexi.  These  wools  had  obtained  some 
hold  in  this  market,  but  the  very  low  price  of  colonial  wools  has  almost 
driven  them  trom  this  market  during  the  last  year. 

COLONIAL  WOOL. 

The  imx>orts  of  these  wools  continued  to  increase.  In  1868  they  ex- 
ceeded by  80,000  bales  those  of  1867.  The  quality  and  condition  of 
the  wool  is  deteriorating  considerably.  Inferior  wool  has  gone  off  badly, 
and  at  the  September  sales  realized  ruinous  prices.  Grood  wool  from  its 
scarcity  sold  more  freely,  but  at  very  low  rates  compared  with  prices  for 
home-grown. 

YARNS. 

The  yam  trade  of  1867  was  unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory  to  the 
spinners ;  on  the  contrary  the  year  now  closed,  though  marked  by  con- 
siderable- fluctuations,  has  on  the  whole  been  encouraging,  and  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  will  no  doubt  find  a  satisfactory  result.  The  spin- 
ners will,  to  some  extent,  have  recovered  their 'losses  of  the  preceding 
two  years.  This  favorable  year  is  attributable  to  a  variety  of  causes; 
First,  the  unvarying  cheapness  of  money  during  the  whole  year,  and  an 
absence  of  disturbing  rumors  from  the  continent.  The  high  price  of 
corn  during  the  year  1867  contributed  to  curtail  trade ;  so  the  fine  and 
early  harvest  this  year,  with  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
corn,  has  tended  to  create  an  enlarged  and  more  profitable  business.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  i)rices  for  grass  yarn  had  receded  to  a 
point  lower  than  had  been  known  for  several  years  past.  30s  single, 
of  which  a  large  quantity  is  annually  exported,  could  be  purchased  at 
10«.  6{/.,  and  40s  at  Ss.  and  two-fold  yarn,  though  having  participated 
in  a  similar  reduction,  had  not  declined  to  so  lo\i  a  figure.  As  the  year 
progressed  with  advancing  prices  for  wool,  a  corresponding  rise  in  yam 
resulted  40s  and  30s,  which  were  sold  in  January  at  Ss,  Gd.  and  10s.  Gd.y 
reached  in  April  Us.  and  13».,  at  which  prices  large  orders  were  given  out 
for  the  continent.  Spinners  were  so  filled  up  with  orders  at  this  time  that 
for  some  weeks  they  could  not  make  offers,  having  suflftcient  to  keep  their 
machinery  employed  till  autumn.  In  two-folds  the  demand  was  unex- 
pectedly great,  and  prices  advanced  with  still  greater  rapidity.  These 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  advanced  from  lOd.  to  lid.  per 
pound.  The  highest  rates  of  the  year  were  realized  in  May,  at  which 
time  the  best  spinners  of  two-folds  took  orders  which  kept  them  employed 
till  towards  the  end  of  October.  These  were  for  Ilussia  and  other  con- 
tinental markets.  The  quantity  taken  for  these  markets  has  been 
unprecedentedly  large,  thus  having  a  great  influence  upon  the  yarn  and 
wool  trade.  In  summer  a  slight  reaction  set  in,  and  prices  then  con- 
tinued to  decline  till  the  early  part  of  November,  but  during  the  lattei 
half  of  that  month  the  foreigners  began  to  operate,  which  caused  prices 
again  to  rally :  and  since  that  time  orders  have  been  placed  at  remunera- 
tive prices,  which  will  keep  export  yam-spinners  fairly  employed  foi 
two  or  three  months  into  the  new  year.  The  inquiry  still  continues,  and 
good  spinners  who  have  room  on  their  order-books  may  easily  have  it 
filled  up.  For  lasting  warps  a  heavy  trade  has  been  done  during  the 
year,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  still  aotive  at  an  advance  of  from  lOd, 
to  Is.  per  pound  on  the  current  prices  of  January.  Mohair  yams  hav« 
experienced  a  still  greater  advance  diu^ing  the  year,  being  at  the  rate  o1 
Is.  6d.  per  pound.    The  demand  recently  has  been  largely  on  the  increase 
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aud  iA  still  very  heavy,  and  with  the  scarcity  of  the  raw  material ,  rates 
may  be  expected  to  harden.  The  home-trade  spinners  have  not 
experienced  a  year  equally  as  satisfactory  as  tliose  engaged  for  the  export 
trade.  However,  their  trade  has  been  steady.  Like  the  expoit  spinners, 
they  are  not  without  orders  to  go  on  with,  and  their  prosi>ects  are  far 
from  being  desponding.  The  success  of  last  year's  spinning  oi)erations, 
compared  with  the  two  preceding  ones,  has  given  mu^h  hope  aud  cour- 
age to  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  who  are  evidently  looking  to  the 
future  with  great  confidence.  That  this  is  the  case  is  evident  from  the 
fact  of  the  best  spinning-frame  makers  being  full  of  orders  for  more 
machinery.  The  tear  is  that  now  they  may  extend  too  far,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  production  beyoml  the  legitimate  demand ;  and  by  so  doing 
they  may  at  the  same  time  enhance  the  price  of  wool  and  glut  the  yarn 
market.  Guarding  against  these  impending  dangers  with  clieap  bread 
and  money,  the  spiinier  may  confidently  look  forward  for  that  success 
^'hich  his  enterprise  and  industry  have  so  long  merited. 

PIECES. 

The  year  began  witli  quiet  mjarkets ;  prices  reached  their  lowest  x)oint 

about  the  end  of  January.     In  February  prices  shared  to  a  certiun 

degree  the  improvement  which  had  already  been  manifest  in  the  prices 

of  wool  and  yams.    This  improvement  was  fully  maintained  in  April, 

while  at  the  same  time  a  great  irregularity  in  quotations  was  observable. 

For  some  articles  orders  could  be  readily  j/laced  with  hardly  any  advance, 

but  orleiins    and  all  goods   made  of  luster  wool  were  ten    per  cent. 

dearer,  and  lastings,  which  cost  48«.  in  January,  were  sold  at  03«.  in  the 

course  of  April.    Large  speculative  orders  had  been  given  during  the 

first  three  months  at  low  prices,  which  rendered  the  merchants  inde 

pendent  of  the  manufactiu:ers,  and  while  the  latter  continued  very  busy 

with  old  orders,  very  (ew  new  ones  were  offered  at  the  advanced  prices. 

In  Jane,  the  prices  demanded  by  the  producers  reached  their  highest 

point. 

Coming  to  the  more  special  features  of  the  home  trjide,  we  have  to 
record  the  absence  of  any  great  novelty  in  fabrics  throughout  the  year, 
aad  a  demand  certainly  not  above  the  average.  In  plain  colors  there  is 
DO  cloth  to  take  the  place  of  coburgs,  and  compete  with  French  reps, 
poplins,  and  merinoes.  Princess  have  been  less  in  request,  but  their 
plaids  api>ear  to  have  been  sold  very  largely,  both  for  cloaks  and  dresses. 
The  manufacture  of  these  goods  has  been  very  large,  and  very  lucrative 
within  a  less  distance  from  Bradford  than  Bingley  or  Keighley,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Bradford  power-loom  should  not  turn  them 
oat  with  greater  speed  and  more  regularity  than  either  the  h^nd-loom 
or  the  power-loom  upon  which  they  are  at  present  woven. 

The  Bradford  commerce  embraces  every  year  more  branches,  while  the 
old  ones  are  not  sutt'ering  from  this  extension.  The  woolen  trade  with 
the  continent  is  growing  into  high  im[K)rtance  to  Bradford,  and  bids 
fiur  in  time  to  equal  the  amount  of  the  export  of  worsted  goods.  The 
Board  of  Trade  tables  supj)ly  only  data  until  the  end  of  October,  but  if 
th«  two  remaining  months  maintain  the  usual  proportions  to  the  rest  of 
the  year,  the  ten  months'  returns  give  us  a  suthciently  clear  insight  into 
the  state  of  the  foreign  trade.  The  amount  of  foreign  wool  retained  for 
home  consumption  has  remained  the  same  as  that  of  the  preWous  year, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-three  million  pounds;  but  foreign  woolen 
yams  imported  have  increased  from  four  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.    On  the 
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Other  baud,  the  exports  of  worsted  and  woolen  yarns  have  increase 
from  short  of  thirty-two  million  pounds  to  nearly  thirty-seven  millio 
ponnds.  The  exports  of  worsted  icoods  has  slightly  surpassed  in  amooi 
that  of  1867,  bein^^  £11,253,519,  against  £10,695,674.  The  woolen  trac 
has  suffered  a  gretit  diminution  from  the  amount  of  1867,  and  still  moi 
from  1866.  In  1866  it  amounted  £6,900,000 ;  fell  in  1867  to  £6,500,00 
and  was  only  £5,000,000  in  1868.  But  to  return  the  exports  in  worsted 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  which  can  hardly  be  separated  froi 
each  otiier  on  account  of  many  goods  for  the  former  country  passin 
tnrough  the  two  latter,  have  again  maintained  their  old  position  as  tl 
most  steady  and  important  customers  of  Bradford.  The  exiK)rt8  to  Oe 
manv  and  Belgium  were  greater  than  ever  before,  and  while  they  wei 
short  of  £4,000,000  in  1867,  they  are  nearly  £4,900,(KM)  in  1866.'  Th 
trade  with  France  has  decreased  from  £I,123,9(M)  to£l,000,0(K)  in  pie< 
goods,  but  increased  from  £425,000  to  £810,000  in  yarns,  while  the  wook 
trade  to  that  country  has  dwindled  down  from  £1,400,000  to  £32X),00( 
on  the  other  hand,  cai'pets  and  druggets  have  increased  from  £43O,0C 
to  £815,000.  The  exports  to  the  United  Sta.tes  show  a  slight  improv( 
mentas  compared  with  1867,  viz:  £2,384,000  to  £2,074,000.  Thenej 
important  market^ — China — ^has  suffered  from  a  complication  of  evi 
which  have  even  now  not  ceased  to  operate,  and  therefore  shipments  < 
worsteds  have  been  short  of  former  years.  They  amounted  to  £1,224.00 
in  1867  and  £785,000  in  1868.  In  woolens  there  is  a  silight  increase  nt)i 
£177,000  to  £212,500. 

• 

Statement  showing  the  amount  and  destination  of  the  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  Jro 
Bradford  and  vieinity  during  the  three  months  of  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868. 


Deistinatioo. 


New  York 

Boston 

San  Francixco « . 

PnilHdelphia 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans 

Portland 

Providence 


Total 


July,  1868. 


£  9. 

271,567  14 

56,341  17 

744    2 

4, 276  12 

821    0 

471    0 

1,094  16 


d. 
6 

8 
4 
5 
6 

4 
7 


342,017    4    4 


Angast,  1868.     September,  1868 


£        ». 

275,855    7 

65,755  13 

2.5<>8  13 

6,380    1 

897    4 

1,111    1 


d. 
10 
8 
0 
1 
3 
4 


£ 

242,391 

54,  194 

3,232 

4,685 

1,368 

691 


». 

6 

14 

2 

5 

13 

13 


d. 

7 
7 
11 
7 
2 
2 


1,826    2    8 


352,508    1    2  I    308,389  14  10 


Total. 


6 
5 


£ 

789. 814 

176,292 

13. 184  18 

15,341  19 

3,086  14 

2,273  14 

1,094  16 

1,826    9 


1,002,915    0 


Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  merchandise  exported  to  the  United  Siai 
from  Bradford  during  the  three  months  of  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868. 


Deiciiption  of  merchandise. 


Staff  goods 

CurpiitM 

Machinery 

Iron  and  steel. 

Yum 

Paptrrs 

Oil-clotbs 

Obemic^s 

Umbrellas  .... 

Cards 

Worsted 


Total 


July,  1868. 


£       $.   d. 

304,449    0  10 

34,052  U    9 

929    0  10 

1,143  10  11 

1,  402  15  10 

40    4    2 


342,017    4    4 


Aogtut,  1868. 


£       9.    d. 

313, 141    5  10 

33,236  11    0 

2,556    7    2 

883    0    4 

526  16    6 


162    0    4 


September,  1868. 


£        B.    d. 

250,670  14  11 

48,229    0    8 

3,708  11    7 

4,614    2    8 


436  7  4 
:)98  10  10 
245  10    0 


352,508    1    2 


86  16  10 


3U8. 389  14  10 


TotaL 


£        «. 

870. 261    1 

115.518    3 

7,  195  J9 

6.640  13 

1.92!»  19 

40    4 

436    7 

398  to 

245  10 

102    0 

80  16 


1.002,915    0 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

I  find  Bra<lford  a  floiirisbing  and  rapidly  Rowing  town,  consistinp:  in 
\U  thirt^fen  townships  of  something  more  than  one  hnndred  and  sixty 
thoosand  inhabitants.  It  is  describe<l  as  a  ^^  market  and  anion  town, 
aanicipal  and  parliamentarj'  borough,  and  railway  station,  rural  dean- 
ery in  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven,  diocese  of  Eipon,  and  province  of 
York."  It  is  the  principal  seat  in  England  of  the  stuifs  and  worsted 
trade;  the  principal  product  being  alpaca  stuffs.  Its  principal  trade  is 
with  the  United  States,  exporting  to  our  country,  as  is  seen  by  the  fore- 
going tables,  something  over  j£I,000,()00  sterling  in  goods  per  quarter, 

and  thus  yielding  to  the  United  States  revenue  at  least  $ in  gold. 

The  town  is  beautiftilly  situated  in  a  ravine  at  the  Junction  of  three  pic- 
tnresque  valleys  formed  by  lofty,  verdant,  sloping  hills,  on  one  of  the 
kanehes  of  the  historic  river  Aire.  It  is  about  the  center  of  that  great 
commercial  belt  or  zone  which  in  this  latitude  crosses  England,  embrac- 
ing the  great  manufacturing  district  which  begins  at  Liverpool  and 
extends  to  some  distance  east  of  Leeds.  This  zone  is  fairly  crowded 
▼ith  towns,  filled  with  lofty  chimneys  and  immense  forges;  and  as  one 
IHUses  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds  he  emerges  from  one  manufacturing 
town  into  another  almost  without  interruption,  and  sees  on  every  side  of 
him  the  thick  clouds  of  smoke  which  announce  the  vast  extent  of  the 
production  of  this  part  of  England.  Bradford  is  two  hundicd  miles 
northwest  of  Ix)ndon,  eight  northeast  from  Halifax,  ten  southwest  from 
Leeds,  thirty -four  from  York,  and  thirty-five  from  Manchester.  From  a 
distance,  Bradford  has  a  very  striking  appearance;  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  sitnat4Hl  on  the  surrounding  slopes,  rising  gradually  to  a  great 
height.  Great  improvements  have  recently  been  made  by  tearing  down 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  old  town,  and  making  wide  and  spacious  thor 
ooghfares,  while  the  modem  houses  are  built  mostly  of  stone  quarried 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the  environs  abound  with  handsome, 
and  even  stately  residences.  Although  Bradford  is  really  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  has  only  been  known  as  a  thriv- 
ing commercial  center  within  a  century.  It  began  to  be  known  in  this 
respect  about  1773,  when  the  neighboring  manulacturers  for  the  first 
time  exhibited  their  samples  in  an  inn.  At  that  time,  only  about  three 
thousand  pieces  were  sold  in  Bradford,  whereas  now  a  single  firm  dis- 
poses of  more  than  that  amount.  The  first  Bradford  mill  commenced 
operations  in  1798  with  an  engine  of  fifteen  horse  power.  Tlie  mpid 
improvements  in  machinery  were  quickly  felt  here,  however,  and  in  1819 
the  horse-iK>wer  of  the  engines  used,  was  495,  while  in  1841  it  had  risen 
to  2,058.  There  were  but  few  resident  merchants  in  Bradford  until  after 
1824 ;  sinc^  then  merchants  have  flocked  to  it  from  Manchester  and 
LeedH,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The 
principal  goods  exywrted  from  Bradford  and  its  vicinity  to  the  United 
States  are  stuff  fabrics,  worsteds,  carpets,  and  machinery  for  manufac- 
tories. In  a  fixture  report  I  propose  to  describe  these  more  specifically, 
dassify  them,  and  state  their  range  of  prices. 

Bradford  returns  two  members  to  Parliament  under  the  new  reform 
MD,  and  became  an  incorporated  town  in  1847.  The  town  government 
comsists  of  a  mayor,  fourteen  alderman,  and  forty-two  councillors.  The 
citizens  vote  for  borough  members  of  Parliament^  as  well  as  for  county 
■kembers  representing  the  West  Riding  or  York  Ime.  The  market  days 
are  Monday  and  Thursday,  tlie  last  being  the  principal  market  day. 
Bradford  is  well  supplied  with  corn,  cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions. 
Here  is  a  well-endowed  grammar  school,  and  there  are  many  other  iuBti- 
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tntions  of  education  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Bradford  is  connected 
by  rail  with  all  the  principal  English  towns:  with  London  by  two  direct 
lines — the  great  northern  and  midland ;  with  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
Manchester,  York,  and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Bradford  possesses 
one  morning  and  one  evening  newspaper,  and  four  well-conducted  week- 
lies, all  liberal  in  politics.  The  charities  of  •the  town  and  public  associa^ 
tions  are  numerous.  There  are  agricultural,  horticultural,  mechanical, 
and  benevolent  societies ;  a  general  infirmary  and  dispensary ;  an  eye 
and  ear  hospital,  a  hospital  for  the  blind,  and  very  liberal  provisions  for 
the  i>oor,  who  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England  are  unhappily 
numerous,  and  when  poor,  desperately  so. 

The  public  sentiment  of  Bradford  is  very  advanced;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  places  in  England.  The  prevailing  politics  are  of  that 
"  radical"  type  represented  in  England  by  John  Bright.  It  is  much 
more  like  an  American  town,  with  its  bustling  activity,  its  readiness  to 
adopt  improvements,  its  thrift  and  independence,  and  its  business  zeal, 
than  the  more  southern  and  less  manufacturing  English  towns.  The 
commercial  relations  of  Bradford  with  the  United  States  are  manifestly 
becoming  every  year  more  extensive  and  important.  With  a  town  tariff 
the  business  would  verj^  quickly  become  much  larger,  and  this  effect 
will  doubtless  follow  as  soon  as  aliairs  in  the  United  States  become  more 
settled. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen. — Alex.  Brand,  Consular  Agent 

December  31, 1867. 

Statenient  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  thisc&nsular 
district  to  the  United  States  for  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Paper 1,999  14    9 

Canvas 1,261  10  10 

Granite 1,573    6  11 

Apia 545  19    9 

Pnotographic  views 72    4    0 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 5, 452  15    3 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 2,105    0    2 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Juno  30,  1868 4,074    2  10 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 5,173  11  11 

Grandtotal 16,805    8    2 


Dundee. — J.  Smith,  Consul, 

Statement  showing  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  j/ear  ending 

September '30,  1868. 


Quarter  ended — 


December  31. 

March  31 

June  30 

September  30 


Value  of  exports 
for  1866  and  1867. 


£   $. 

356,298  18 
255,074  7 
211,928  6 
248,725  9 


d. 

i 

m 

9 
2 


1,079,827    1  10 


Value  of  exports 
for  1867  and  1868. 


£       ».  d. 

271,019    9  7 

216.548  12  9 

197,099    9  8 

262,741  18  1 


947,409  10    1 


Increaie. 


«.    d. 


14,015    8  11 


14.015    8  11 


DecrMM. 


£      9.  4. 

8s,sn9  8  a 

38.585  15  I 

14,898  17  1 


138,634    0    g 
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TMJ  oporti  1866  and  1867  Msbore 1,072,037      1    10 

TmH  oporto  1867  sDd  1866  as  above 947,409    10      1 

mamf^^ioUl  dacraaaa  of 134,617    11     9 


tk^wimg  ikedescripHon^  quantity,  mnd  value  of  imports  in  American  vessels  at  Dundee 

for  the  ifear  ended  SepUmber  3U,  1868. 


IfiBibar  of  Toaala. 

Tonnage. 

Where  from. 

Deicrfption. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

lAte 

1,045 
922. 5S 

Callao 

CaUao 

• 

Onano 

Ouano 

1.873  toni. 
1, 345  torn. 

£22,464 

iS;:.:::: :::::::::::::::::::::::: 

16, 140 

1 

1,967.58 

38.604 

Teaiel  left  with  a  cargo  of  ooals  (1,763  toni,  value  £886  10«.  Id.)  for  Bomhay,  and  the  latter  left 
teloadatShlelda. 


Lbith. — J.  S.  FiSKE,  Consul 

March  31, 1868. 

SttUement  showing  the  description  and  vahie  of  the  exports  from  this  consular 
district  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£      s,    d, 

LiMM 68,754    9    7^ 

Altt 6,095  19    8 

Books 2,085  7  7 

GelstiDe 1,317  3  6 

hpCT 

SdadriM 2,125  17  2 

Totil  tor  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 80,378  17  6^ 

ToUl  for  qnart^r  ended  June  30,  1868 ^     86,682  12  6 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 119,656    8  6 

TKal  for  qoarter  ended  December  31, 1868 100,573    9  7 

Onad  total 387,291  12    H 

Total  exports  of  1866 404,103    4  10 

Total  exports  of  1867 385,756  10    7 

Total  exports  of  1866 387,291  12    1 


Tbe  exports  of  1868  are  £1,535  Is.  6d.mexce88of  those  of  1867,  and  are  £16,811 12«.  8d. 
thftn  those  of  1866. 


THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  Britain  is  that  which  records 
the  indofltrial  progress  of  the  conntry — ^the  development  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
and  the  influence  of  these  on  the  social  condition  of  the  people.    During^  the 
century  this  progress  has  been  marvellous,  and  the  inventions  that  have  chiefly 
~  thereto  are  among  the  noblest  fruits  of  human  ingenuity.    Steam  naviga- 
imQways,  and  the  electric  telegraph,  have  sprung  into  existence  since  the  century 
» and  naTe  given  an  impetus  to  civilization  and  commerce  such  as  the  world  never 
^^       I  tftw.  While  wan  and  romors  of  wars  have  wasted  the  resources  and  energies,  and 
^irtnetod  the  attentkm  of  our  greatest  rivals  in  the  artsof  peace,  we,  blessed  by  many 
«f  qjidet  at  braw^  have  gone  steadily  forward ;  and  though  latterly  it  haa  come  to 
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be  hiiit<^d  that  our  competitors  are  rapidly  overtaking,  if  not  surpassing,  us  in  sonw 
resi>ect8,  it  is  sliown  that,  by  providing  more  hirgely  for  the  technical  or  industria! 
education  of  the  working  classes,  any  danger  of  our  ieadinc  ]>lace  among  the  nationi 
being  usurped  may  be  removcMl ;  and  stejis  are  now  being  taKen  towards  that  end.  Ii 
the  general  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  country,  Scotland  has  had  a  large  share. 
Many  of  the  most  important  inventions  and  discoveries  in  science  and  art  have  beei 
made  by  Scotsmen  ;  and  Scotch  manufacturei*8  and  merchants  have  always  beeu  dis 
tingnished  by  enterprise  and  shrewdness.  Not  long  after  the  unicm,  the  jwople  o 
Scotland  turned  increased  attention  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  developing  the  natiira 
resources  of  the  country.  Since  then,  the  stimulus  of.success  has  never  been  wanting 
and  in  the  markets  of  the  world  Scotch  [iroductious  have  rarely  failed  to  acquire  a  goo( 
reputation.  As  many  of  our  readers  are  directly  interested  in  the  industries  ot  th< 
country,  we  j)roi)ose  in  a  si'rios  of  pai)crs  to  give  some  account  of  the  rise,  i>rogre«8,  anc 
present  positionjof  these ;  and  we  conmience  by  enumerating  a  few  of  the  more  import 
ant  sources  of  national  wealth  which  will  fail  to  be  noticed. 

In  the  natural  order  of  things,  agiiculture  would  claim  the  first  place  in  our  pro 
gramme  ;  but  the  achievemeutsof  the  Scotch  agriculturist — who  is  second  to  none — an 
so  well  known,  his  operations  so  well  understood,  and  tlie  social  condition  of  his  worker 
has  been  so  frequently  discussed,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  include  the  subject  ii 
our  scheme.  The  branches  of  industrj'  of  which  we  intend  to  give  some  account  maj 
be  embraced  under  the  headings  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and  Ashing;  and  in  thii 
order  they  will  be  taken  uj). 

As  being  the  most  important  sources  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  presem 
time,  coal  and  inm  claim  precedence  in  any  record  of  our  industrial  progress.  N< 
country  in  the  world  possesses  so  large  a  supply  of  these  minerals  in  proportion  iA 
superlicial  area  as  Scotland,  and  in  none  are  they  situated  more  conveniently.  Leai 
and  copper  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  no  inconsiderable  quantity ;  and  th<mgh  gok 
and  silver  are  not  abundant,  they  are  still  to  be  found,  and  at  various  times  hav< 
received  attention  from  the  miner.  Shale,  a  material  which  a  few  years  ago  wai 
regarded  a«  waste — and  worse,  because  its  excavation  was  necessarj^  in  some  cases  ii 
order  to  get  coal  and  iron — has  been  found  to  contain  chemical  substances  of  gjea 
value,  the  extraction  of  which  luis  of  late  given  greatly  increased  employment  to  capi 
tal  and  labor.  The  mountains  which  raise  their  bare  and  nigge<l  i)eak8  ii^  the  nort-hen 
counties  have  also  been  made  to  contril)ute  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Gronit 
quarried  from  their  sides  iinds  a  ready  market  for  building,  paving,  and  omainenta 
purjmses.  Of  rare  minerals,  an* extensive  variety  is  to  be  found;  and  the  iapidar, 
works  some  of  these  into  articles  of  jewelry,  which  have  come  much  into  fashion  a 
home  and  abroad.  In  various  (|uarters  marble  is  obtained,  and  some  of  the  varietie 
are  much  prized  for  ornamental  purposes.  Limestone  abounds  in  many  quart-ers,  an< 
in  Caithness  and  Fort'arshire  there  are  extensive  beds  of  pavement,  from  which  sup 
plies  are  obtained  for  London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  large  thwns. 

The  steam-engines  and  niacin nery  made  in  Scotch  foundries  have  acquired  a  goo« 
name.  All  the  work  of  this  kind  is  remarkable  for  soundness  of  material  and  1>eant 
of  finish,  and  the  market  lV>r  it  is  world-wide.  •  The  same  maybe  said  of  the  shij^>s  bui 
bv  Scotch  firms.  Before  iron  came  into  general  use  jus  a  material  for  building  shin 
I^iessrs.  Hall,  of  Aberdeen,  had  constructed  a  fleet  of  wood-built  clippers  which,  fc 
strength,  si»eed,  and  beauty,  were  unrivaled ;  and  when  the  change  came,  the  Ciy* 
builders  st<»pped  in,  and  have  succeeded  in  retaining  for  Scotland  the  laurels  won  W 
Messrs.  Hall.  It  is  no  unwarranted  boast  to  say  that  the  flnest  mercantile  vessels  afloa 
have  been  built  on  the  Clyde.  The  fleet  of  blockade-runnei*s  turned  out  during  t . 
American  war  proved  the  capabilities  of  the  western  ship-builders  in  the  coustructi^ 
of  steamers ;  and  the  perfonnaiices  of  the  Clyde-built  China  clippers  have  conflniiH 
their  reputation  in  producing  sailing  vessels  of  unetiualed  speed.  Second  only  to  tJ 
Clyde  builders  are  those  of  Abenleen  and  Dundee.  For  articles  in  cast-iron,  Cann 
many  years  ago  won  a  rejmtation  which,  notwithstanding  many  competitoi*s,  it  s- 
maintains.  Among  other  manufactures  in  metal  may  be  mentioned  type-feimding,  wh  ^ 
has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Edinburgh. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen  was  eaiiv  introduced,  and  has  assumed  imp«E 
ant  dimensions.  Glas|{ow  is  the  chief  seat  of  tlie  cotton  trade,  and  Dundee  of  lin  — 
but  both  trades  are  carried  on  extensively  in  several  other  places.  Aberdeen  has 
many  years  been  engaged  in  the  cloth  trade,  and  its  winceys  are  very  jKipular  for  wiu 
dresses.  The  towns  situated  on  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries  devote  thc^ir  attention 
the  producticm  of  the  class  of  soft  goo<ls,  known  by  the  local  name  of  '*  Tweed,"  wlaii 
of  late  years  has  to  a  considerable  extent  supplanted  Englflsh  broadcloth  as  a  mateiTi 
for  male  attire.  Thedooms  of  Paisley  are  famous  in  shawl  making ;  Kilmarnock  has  i 
well-established  name  for  its  carpets ;  and  Kirkcaldy  jiossesses  one  of  the  most  extensivit 
floor-cloth  factories  in  Britain.  Paper  making  is  extensively  carriwl  on  in  the  iieJghW 
hood  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  There  are  several  largo  glass  works  in  Edinunij^ 
Leith,  and  Glasgow ;  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  are  aetiuiriug  a  reputation  lot 
engraved  glass.    Indeed,  specimens  of  the  work  of  an  Edinburgh  Arm,  shown  at  th( 
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I*)uu  exhibition,  attracted  considerable  attention  among  connoisseurs.  Tbere  are 
rxtensive  potteries  at  Glasgow,  Kirkcaldy,  and  PortobcUo ;  but  only  the  common  sorts 
of  ware  are  produce<l,  many  circumstances  preventing  competition  with  tlie  old  estab- 
lished EugliMb  and  continental  i>otteries  in  the  production  of  ]K)rcehiin  of  an  artistic 
kiniL  III  the  manu£EM:ture — and  consumption — or  whisky  Scotland  hun  a  world-wide 
repatation^  and  our  breweries  are  famous  for  ale.  It  would  not  do  to  omit  these  inter- 
esting prutlucts  from  our  programme  ;  for,  besides  giving  emploj-ment  to  a  hirg^j  uiunber 
of  pi*<iple,  th<*y  contribute  largely  to  the  nation's  wealth  and  comfort.  Of  miscellane- 
ous trades  and  nmnufacture^,  the  following,  among  othei*s,  will  be  noticed:  printing 
Hud  engraving ;  working  in  wood,  leather,  lead,  copper,  &c. ;  sugar  retining,  parafiine 
(Uatillini^,  slate  quarrj-ing,  roj>e  and  sail  making,  and  n<»t  weaving.  The  introduction 
of  uiachiuery,  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  and  other  causes,  have  <;ouibined  to  exterminate 
MNiie  branches  of  industry  which  once  had  a  stronghold  in  Scotland ;  and  some  of  these 
will  lie  touched  upon  in  passing. 

Thus  far  we  shall  have  to  <leal  with  what  we  may  call  the  internal  resources  and 
iudustries  of  the  countrj:  but  there  lies  round  the  shores  of  Scotland,  and  in  her  manv 
estuaries,  a  source  of  wealth  a»  imjiortant  perhaps  as  aiiy  of  those  we  have  enumerated. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  have  from  time  immemorial  devotc^d  attention  to  tishing, 
and  tor  a  century  at  least  that  branch  of  industry  has  att'orded  profitable  em]doymeut 
to  many  thousands  of  i>ersons.  This  important  occupation  has  large  claims  upon  atten- 
tion, and  will  l)e  treat<Hl  of  in  due  course. 

In  d«fM*ribiiig  the  state  and  progress  of  the  material  wealth  of  Scotland,  it  will 
naturally  fall  to  us  to  dwell  a  little  u[>on  the  habits  and  social  condition  of  the  work- 
men ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  believe  much  that  is  valuable  and  curious  will  come  to  light. 
The  great  )>ranches  of  industry  have  attached  to  them  classes  of  workmen  who  differ 
widely  from  one  another.     In  some  cases  the  difference  is  so  wide  that  they  api)ear  not  so 
much  classes  of  the  same  people  as  tot4il  aliens  from  eiU'h  other  in  manners  and  almost 
in  language.    Thus,  for  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  life  of  the  miner — not  merely 
when  at  work — is  totally  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  other  laboring  classes ;  that  he  does 
m»t  mingle  with  the  artisans,  the  agriculturistii^,  or  the  navvies  in  liis  neighborhood; 
that  he  rarely  intermarries  with  their  relatives ;  that  his  wages  are  regulated  by  dif- 
ferent rules  or  customs ;  and  that   even  his  amusements  are  not  the  same.    In  the  case 
of  sevenil  other  lines  of  industry  which  we  intend  to  review,  other  and  as  striking 
peculiarities  w  ill  }H.t  disclosed.   And  thus  we  shall  incidentally,  and  with  no  controversial 
object  in  view,  make  manifest  the  shallownesrt  and  erroneousness  of  viewing  the  whole 
laboring  class  as  one  composite  community,  and  of  re2ie<ming  on  that  mistaken  sup]>osi- 
tiJin.    This  revii*V  will  of  course  afford  hints  to  those  who  speculate  on  the  use  to 
which  the  ele<'toral  franchise  is  likely  to  be  turned  by  those  who  are  about  to  receive  it ; 
aufl  in  order  that  thc^se  hints  may  be  more  numerous  and  more  to  the  point,  some  notice 
vill  be  taken  of  the  statt^  of  education  am(mg  the  industrial  orders.    Another  point  to 
which  attention  will  lie  turned  is  the  rate  of  wages.    It  will  appear  from  the  figures  to 
W  cite«l  ht»w  liable  to  deception  are  general  calculations  on  this  subject.     Often  in  the 
saiuc  trade,  and  at  places  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  difierent  rates  of  wages  pre- 
vail.   The  wages,  moreover,  are  not  always  jiaid  in  the  same  way.    In  some  cases  tiiey 
are  paid  entirely  in  money ;  in  others,  they  are  paid  jiartly  in  money,  partly  in  house 
accommodation,  or  in  other  privileges.    The  questions  that  are  agitated  regartling  the 
iiuprovement  of  the  working. classes  in  comfort,  and  ease,  and  intelligence,  will  also  be 
^lauced  at;  and  for  that  purpose  we  shall  kee^j  in  view  the  sanitary  changes  having 
their  origin  in  legislation  or  in  public  o])inion. 

Here,  then,  is  a  wide  field  for  in<iuir>',  and  one  that  will  require  much  labor  to  work 
Dp;  but  the  task  is  readily  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  the  information  we  may  he 
able  to  give  will  lie  both  usi^ful  and  interesting  to  our  readers.  Every  endeavor  will 
W  uiade  to  attain  accuracy,  and  already  we  have  promise  of  valuable  assistance  in  the 
niining  and  manufacturing  centers. 

COAL  MINING. 
Early  history  of  coal— objections  to  its  being  irsKD  as  fuel — first  aitempts 

AT  MINING — SILVERY   IN   THE   MINES.^ 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  and 
many  of  the  comforte  of  life  depend  upon  coal,  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  the 
anxietv  evince<l  by  political  economists  as  to  the  results  that  may  follow  the  exhaus- 
tion Of  the  supply  of  that  material.  From  coal  we  derive  the  force  which  turns  the  mill, 
pcopela  the  steamboat,  draws  the  railway  train,  and  performs  a  thousand  other  offices 
tending  to  economize  time,  lessen  labor,  and  increase  and  multiply  our  ei^oyments ;  and 
enm  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  supply  wouhl  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
conld  beial  oa  at  the  present  time.  It  is  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  however,  that  coal  has  risen  i  nto  importance.  Its  existence  and  com- 
bustible qnalitiieii  were  known  in  very  early  times ;  but  beyond  being  regarded  as  a 
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curiosity,  no  attention  soonis  t-o  liave  been  paid  to  it ;  and  np  till  abont  six  centnries 
ago,  no  "attempt  ha<l  been  made  to  nse  it  aA  fiiel.  The  earliest  documents  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  are  "  The  Saxon  Chronicle  of  Peterliorough/*  written  in  the  year  862,  and 
Bishop  Pndsey's  "  Boldon  Book,"  date<l  1180.  Newcastle  coal  is  first  alluded  to  in  a 
charter  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  15^34,  conferring  the  right  to  dig  the 
mineral.  The  first  mention  of  coal  in  Scotland  is  found  in  a  charter  granted  iu  liSl  to 
the  abl)o1f  and  convent  of  Dunfermline,  conferring  the  privilege  of  digging  coal  iu  the 
lands  of  Pittenerielf ;  but  the  first  workers  of  the  mineral  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  monks  of  Newbattle  alibey.  A  vein  of  coal  which  crops  out  on  the  bank  of  the  Eric 
was  worked  by  the  latt<?r,  not  as  a  mine,  but  in  the  fiishion  of  a  quarry.  Though  the 
monks  appreciated  the  value  of  coal  thus  early,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  found  fiivor 
with  the  j)eople  generally  until  several  centuries  afterwards.  Wood  and  peat  were  the 
materials  ccmimonly  used  as  fuel,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  we^ilthier  classes  charcoal 
was  burned.  It  was  only  when  wood  began  to  get  scarce,  and,  as  a  consequence,  went 
up  in  price,  that  attention  wjis  turned  to  the  **  black  stones ;"  but  such  was  the  pnja- 
dice  against  them  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  smoke  they  gave  out,  that  those  who 
were  disi>osed  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  met  with  opjMJsition  on  all  hands.  In  the 
be^nning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  London*  brewers  and  smiths,  finding  the  high 
price  of  wood  pressing  hardly  upon  their  returns,  resolved  to  make  some  experiments 
with  coal ;  but  immediat<?ly  an  cmtcry  was  raised  against  them  by  persons  living  near 
the  breweries  and  forces,  the  King  was  petitioned,  and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  burning  of  coal  within  the  city.  Those  who  had  tried  it,  however,  found  the  new 
fnel  to  be  so  much  superior  to  wood  that  they  persisted  in  its  use.  But  so  determined 
were  the  government  to  suppress  what  was  regarded  as  an  intolerable  nuisance,  that  a 
law  was  passed  making  the  burning  of  coal  in  London  a  capital  offense ;  and  it  is 
roconled  that  one  man  at  least  was  executed  umler  that  law.  As  a  contrast  to  these 
facts,  we  may  here  mention  that  the  London  of  the  present  day  consumes  annnallT 
between  six  and  seven  million  tons  of  the  once  despised  and  rejected  mineral.  It  would 
appear  that  the  ladies  were  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  use  of  coal  for  domestie  pnr^ 
poses.  They  considered  the  smoke  to  be  ruinous  to  their  complexions,  and  would  not 
attend  parties  at  houses  in  which  the  objectionable  fuel  was  used.  Some  persons  went 
the  length  of  refusing  to  eat  food  of  any  kind  that  had  been  cooked  on  a  coal  fire.  In 
the  account  of  Scotland  given  by  Eneas  Sylvius,  who  visite<l  the  country,  in  the  foup- 
t^entli  century,  it  is  stated  that  the  jM)or  jieople  who  begged  at  the  church  doors 
received  for  alms  "pieces  of  stone,  with  which  they  went  away  quite  contented." 
"This  species  of  stone,**  he  adds,  "whether  with  sulphur  or  whatever  infianimable 
substance  it  may  be  impregnated,  they  bum  in  place  of  wood."  A  description  of  Scot- 
land, written  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says :  "There  are  black  stones 
also  digged  out  of  the  ground,  which  are  very  good  for  firing;  and  such  is  their  intolr 
erable  heat,  that  they  resolve  and  melt  iron,  ana  therefore  are  very  profitable  for  smiths 
and  such  artificers  as  deal  with  other  metals."  The  popular  prejudice  against  coal,  and 
the  want  of  appliances  for  digging  it  out  of  the  eartn,  combined  to  prevent  its  comiM 
into  general  use  as  a  substitute  for  wood  and  turf  until  about  the  close  of  the  sixteentE 
century,  when  it  is  recorded  that "  the  use  of  coal  beginneth  to  grow  from  the  forge  into 
the  kitchen  and  halle."  In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  coal  was  suddenly  raised  into 
importance  by  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine ;  and  since  then  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  valuable  agents  in  the  spreading  of  civilization,  and  in  promoting  the  welfore 
of  mankind. 

The  history  of  coal  mining,  like  that  of  most  other  industrial  pursuits,  is  chiefly  a 
record  of  exjwriments,  di8a])i)ointment«,  and  ultimate  successes — ^a  steady  contest  with 
difficulties,  and  a  gradual  imi>rovement  of  appliances  to  overcome  these.  The  first 
gatherers  of  coal  would  find  the  work  easy  pimigh,  as  they  doubtless  confined  their 
attention  to  the  outcroppings  in  river  banks  and  gorges.  It  would  not  be  nntil  coal 
began  to  grow  in  popular  favor,  and  the  superficial  supplies  became  exhausted,  that 
real  difficulties  would  be  encountenMi. 

The  first  step  in  the  directiim  of  mining  was  the  driving  of  tunnels  into  the  coal  seams, 
but  these  were  rendered  dangerous  by  accumulation  of  foul  air,  as  well  as  by  the  want 
of  mechanical  skill  in  the  workers  to  protect  themselves  from  the  masses  of  superin- 
cuml>ent  strata  that  were  constantly  falling.  Where  the  seams  dipped  downward, 
water  accumulated,  and  no  little  lalK)r  was  expende<l  in  bailing  out  the  workings,  or  in 
the  fonnation  of  draining  levels  where  these  were  practicable.  The  remains  of  some 
of  the  levels  in  the  earliest  known  collieries  show  them  to  have  been  of  va^t  ex))ent,  and 
their  construction  with  the  only  appliances  then  in  use  must  have  b.>en  a  most  arduooa 
undertaking.  After  the  mode  of  working  the  coal  by  means  of  shafts  descending  to  the 
seams  was  ailopted,  various  contrivances  for  raising  the  coal  and  keeping  the  pits  clear  of 
water  came  into  use.  In  some  cases,  both  coal  and  water  were  drawn  up  by  a  winch 
wrought  by  men ;  in  others,  horse-gins  were  employed  for  hoisting  the  coal,  and  chain- 
and-bucket  engines  for  the  water;  while  in  a  few  instances  the  elevating  power  was 
derivcfl  from  common  water-wheels.  The  hydraulic  engine  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1680,  and  into  Scotland  in  1762.    Few  of  those  early  pits  were  carried  beyond  a 
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depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms ;  but  even  at  that  depth  the  difficulty  of  working 
thim  was  enomions.  Though  the  steam  engine  had  come  to  bo  used  ext-ensively  at  the 
fincliBh  collieries  for  a  number  of  years  previously,  it  was  not  introduced  into  Scotland 
mnl  I792y  in  which  year  an  engine  was  set  up  at  a  colliery  in  New  Monkland.  All  the 
eeUieiies  are  now  wrought  by  steam  power,  and  recently  this  agent  has  been  applied 
to  machinery  for  excavating  the  coal. 

As  the  depth  of  the  pits  was  increased  by  the  miners  seeking  out  and  working  lower 
■earns  of  coal,  what  was  considered  to  be  an  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  arose. 
ThfbT9  were  no  means  of  ventilating  the  mines,  and  the  accumulations  of  gas  became  so 
tRmblesome  as  to  cause  operations  to  be  suspended  altogether  in  many  cases,  after 
imiense  cost  had  been  incurred  in  sinking  shafts  to  the  lower  seams.  The  want  of 
Tsntilation,  while  attended  by  great  danger  to  the  workmen,  threatened  ruin  to  the 
eoal  nroprietors,  and  the  prospect  was  anything  but  cheering  as  tu  the  future  of  the 
essl  nelds .  But  emergencies  of  this  kind  have  rarely  occurred  without  bringing  to  the 
front  some  person  fitted  to  cope  T^ith  them,  and  so  in  this  case  a  genius  was  not  want- 
ing. A  working  smith,  employed  at  one  of  the  Durham  collieries,  having  observed 
tkat  the  fire  in  his  forge  caused  a  strong  current  of  air  to  nish  in,  ]>ethought  him  that 
ht  wonld  rid  the  mines  of  foul  air  if  he  could  succeed  in  causing  a  draft  in  them  by  means 
sf  a  lire.  The  first  experiments  were  conducted  in  this  way :  A  cylindrical  stove 
sbovit  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  in  diameter  was  filled  with  burning  coal  and  lowered 
half  way  down  one  of  the  shafts  of  a  mine.  Immediately  there  waA  a  rush  of  air  up 
that  shaft  and  down  the  other,  and  the  result  was  considered  to  be  higlily  satisfactory. 
As  the  works  advanced  to  some  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  however,  it  was 
tend  that  the  gas  again  accumulated,  and  it  became  necessar)^  to  adopt  some  con- 
trirance  for  drawing  off  the  gas  and  injecting  iresh  air  into  the  workings.  A  large 
tenaoe  was  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  wooden  pipes  leading  to  the 
flnnace  were  laid  through  the  workings.  The  furnace  drew  its  sole  supply  of  air  from 
thsee  pipes,  and  this,  of  course,  caused  a  nish  of  fresh  air  down  the  shaft  and  to  all  the 
psints  to  which  the  pipes  extended.  This  plan,  adopted  in  1760,  was  considered  to  be 
■est  effective,  and  again  the  works  were  pushe<l  forward  for  a  time.  Like  other  in ven- 
tioiis  which  had  been  reganled  as  perfect  in  their  time,  however,  the  pipe  system  of 
TintiJation  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  not  being  quite  so  efficient  after  all,  and  other 
■laas  were  proposed.  We  shall  not  follow  these ;  but  in  a  subsequent  paper,  while 
iuSLilbing  one  of  the  most  extensive  collieries  in  Scotland,  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
■ade  of  ventilation  at  present  in  use. 

Tbe  lot  of  the  early  miners  and  coal-bearers  in  Scotland  was  rendered  hard  enough 
bj  their  having  to  work  in  the  face  of  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  to  the  removal  of 
Wneh  science  had  not  then  been  applieil ;  but  their  condition  was  made  U)ore  wretched 
\j  a  system  of  bondage  or  serfdom.  On  entering  a  coal  mine  the  workers  became 
teand  to  labor  therein  during  their  whole  lifetime ;  and  in  the  case  of  sale  or  alienation 
ef  the  ground  on  which  a  collier^'  was  situated,  the  right  to  their  services  passed  to  the 
wnchaser  without  any  special  grant  or  agreement.  The  sons  of  the  c-oUier  could  not 
ibUow  any  occupation  save  that  of  their  father,  and  could  labor  only  in  the  mine  to 
wUeh  they  were  held  to  be  attached  by  birth.  Tramjis  and  vagal)onds,  who  were  not 
isftciently  wicked  to  deserve  hanging,  and  on  whom  prison  accommodation  would 
obIt  be  wasted,  were  sometimes  consigned  by  the  lords  of  justiciary  to  lifelong  service 
ia  me  collicnies  and  salteries.  Every  man  thus  disposed  of  had  riveted  on  his  neck  a 
eoflar,  on  which  was  engraved  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  gifted,  together 
with  the  <late.  The  cofiar  was  intended  as  a  check  upon  deserters ;  and  constables 
wefe  hiffhly  rewarded  when  they  brought  back  a  fugitive.  A  collar  of  the  kind  referre<l 
to  nay  he  seen  in  the  Edinburgh  Antiquarian  Museum. 

Thoogfa  serfdom  had  a  considerable  time  previously  died  out,  so  far  as  all  other 
danes  of  workers  were  concerned,  colliers  and  salters  were  not  liberated  until  towards 
the  close  of  last  century ;  and  the  custom  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  their  enuin- 
dpation  has  not  yet  died  out.  The  act  which  set  them  free  was  passed  on  the  23d  of 
■ay,  1775,  and  was  entitled  **  An  act  for  altering,  explaining,  and  amending  several 
seta  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  respecting  colliers,  coal-bearers,  and  salters,  &c.''  The 
preamble  and  headings  of  the  act  will  show  its  purport.    These  were  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  many  colliers,  coal-bearers,  and  salters  in  Scotland  are  in  a  state  of  slavery 
or  bondage,  bound  to  the  collieries  and  salt  works,  where  th^y  work  for  life,  and  are 
sold  with  the  mines :    Be  it  enacted  tliat — 

**  1.  No  person  shall  be  bound  to  work  in  them  in  any  way  different  from  common 
laborers. 

"2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owners  and  lessees  of  collieries  and  salt  works  to  take 
smrentioee  for  the  legal  term  in  Scotland. 

*3.  All  persons  under  a  given  age,  now  employed  in  them,  to  be  free  after  a  given 

^. 
"4.  Others  of  a  given  age  not  to  be  free  till  they  have  instructed  an  apprentice.'' 
Up  till  the  year  1843  children  of  tender  years  and  women  were  employed  to  do  under 

grouid  work  in  the  coal  mines  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  those  of  England.    An  inquiry 
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into  the  condition  of  children  employed  in  factories  revealed  the  exiHtence  of  a  systeu 
of  niiHniana^ement  and  mercenary  cruelty  which  excited  considerable  HurpriiM;  auc 
indignation ;  and  a  law  was  ])aM8ed  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil.  Attention  was  thei 
drawn  to  the  condition  of  children  in  other  employments,  and  Lord  Ashley  procure! 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  for  in<]uirin^  into  the  employment  of  children  gen 
erally.  In  investigating  the  state  of  matters  existing  in  mines  and  collieries  the  coin 
missioners  found  that,  while  the  case  of  the  children  was  extremely  bad,  that  of  th' 
women  similarly  employed  was  no  less  pitiable.  The  reixirt  presented  to  Parliamen 
by  the  commissioners  excited  a  thrill  of  hoiTor  all  over  the  country,  and  led  to  th 
speedy  passing  of  a  measure — brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Ashle; 
(now  Earl  of  Shaft e^biirj-)  on  the  7th  of  June — prohibiting  the  employment  of  boy 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  limiting  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  putting  a  stop  t 
the  employment  of  women.  From  the  report  of  the  commissioners  it  would  apxiea 
that  the  couditi<»n  of  the  women  and  children  employed  in  the  east  of  Scotland  collieiie 
was  as  bad  as  existed  anywhere.  Many  children  five  or  six  years  of  age  were  employed 
In  the  w^est  of  Scotland  the  youngest  children  in  the  i>it8  were  eight  years  old ;  but  u 
some  of  the  English  pits  infants  of  four  years  were  to  be  found.  In  the  (^ast  of  Scot 
land  pits  women  were  generally  employed,  but  in  the  west  they  were  rarely  met  with 
Before  wbuling  a])]>aratus  came  into  use  the  labor  assigned  to  these  women  and  childrei 
was  to  carr>'  the  coal  on  their  backs  from  the  place  where  it  was  excavated  to  the  pit 
mouth.  The  journey  along  the  pit-bottom  was  bad  enough,  but  the  ascent  of  the  wel 
and  slimy  wood  staii's  leading  up  the  shaft  was  extremely  difficult  and  perilous,  anc 
accidents  were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  weight  of  coal  carried  on  each  journey  bj 
some  of  the  women  wiis  four  and  a  half  hundred-weight.  Aft^ir  the  application  o: 
machinery  to  di'aw  up  the  coal  the  women  and  children  were  solely  occupied  in  drag 
ging  the  coal  from  the  place  Avhere  the  minera  were  at  work  to  the  bottom  of  the  shait 
The  coal  was  drawn  in  "  hurleys  "  over  the  i-ough  roads  by  means  of  the  **  girdle  ani 
chain :"  that  is,  a  girdle  passed  round  the  waist,  having  attached  to  it  a  chain  whicl 
passes  under  the  legs  and  is  fastened  to  the  cart.  This  mode  of  harnessing  is  not  ye 
extinct,  but  it  is  usi*d  by  l)oys  and  la<ls  more  fitted  for  the  work  than  were  the  punj 
children  and  wret<'hed  girls  who  were  formerly  employed.  Regarding  the  places  ii 
which  those  poor  creatures  had  to  Avork,  the  report  stated  that,  "  in  the  east  of  Scot 
land,  where  the  side  roads  do  not  exceed  from,  twentv-two  lo  twenty-eight  inches  u 
height,  the  working  idaces  are  sometimes  one  huncb'eil  and  two  hundred  yards  distan 
from  the  main  roiwl;  so  that  females  have  to  crawl  backwards  and  forwanls  witli  thei 
small  carts  in  seams  in  many  cases  not  exceeding  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  inches  ii 
height.  Tlie  whole  of  these  places  it  appears  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state  as  to  ven 
tilation.  Tluj  evidence  of  their  sutterings,  as  given  by  the  young  people  and  the  oh 
colliers  themselves,  is  absolutely  hideous."  On  the  main  roads  of  sume  pits  the  coa 
was  carried  on  the  backs  of  girls  and  women :  and  in  one  of  the  pits  a  sul>-comuiis8ione 
found  a  girl  only  six  years  old  carrying  half  a  hundred  weight  of  coal,  and  makim 
fourteen  journeys  a  day,  each  journey  being  equal  to  ascending  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul 
Cathedral.  The  evidence  }is  to  the  moral  degra<lation  of  the  women  was  shocking  h 
the  extreme ;  and  on  all  sides  the  necessity  tor  abolishing  tlw  employment  of  female 
in  the  X)its  was  forcibly  urged.  One  old  Scotchwoman,  Isabel  Hogg,  said  to  the  com 
miMsioners :  ^*  You  must  just  tell  the  Queen  Victoria  that  we  are  quiet,  loyal  subjects 
women  people  here  don't  Uiind  work,  but  they  object  to  horse- work:  and  that  sh 
would  have  the  blessing  of  all  the  Scotch  coal-wouien  if  she  would  get  them  out  of  th 
pits  and  send  them  to  other  labor."  Not  only  was  the  work  degrading  and  severe,  an< 
caiTietl  on  under  circumstances  the  most  jmI verse  to  pei'sonal  comfort,  but  the  hours  o 
labor  were  long  and  irregular.  In  this  latter  respect  the  collieries  of  the  east  of  Scot 
land  w«re  again  point<;d  to  as  a  shameful  example.  In  them  the  labor  was  often  cor 
tinned  on  alternate  days  at  least  fifteen  and  even  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  tweuty-fom 
One  girl,  scA'enteen  years  of  age,  said :  "  I  have  reoeatedly  wrought  the  tweuty-foD 
llours ;  and  after  two  liours  of  rest  and  my  pease  soup  have  returned  to  the  pit  and  worke 
other  twelve  hours."  The  labor  was  generally  uninterrupted  by  any  regular  time  8c 
apart  for  rest  or  refreshment ;  what  food  wjis  taken  in  the  pit  being  eaten  as  best  i 
might  while  the  work  went  on.  In  a  number  of  Scotch  pits  females  and  children  ha 
never  been  euiployed ;  and  before  the  missing  of  Lord  Ashley's  bill  some  of  the  co< 
proprietors  into  whose  pits  such  labor  iiad  been  introduced  had  given  orders  for  ii 
exclusion.  The  changes  was  not  alto|5ether  satisfactory  to  those  affected  by  it,  as  on 
of  its  results  was  a  serion^  reduction  in  the  family  earnings.  By  laying  down  rails  an 
iiitro<lucing  other  improvements  the  men  and  boys  were  enabled  to  earn  more  mone;; 
and  the  ultimate  result  was  a  very  marked  amendment  in  the  moral  and  social  coud 
tion  of  the  mining  communities. 

The  following  "  rules  and  reflations  of  the  great  seam  pit-bottom  at  Newbatt? 
colliery,"  in  force  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  present  century,  tnrows  some  light  on  th 
manners  of  the  miners  and  female  coal-bearers,  and  their  mode  of  working  at  ths 
period.    We  copy  the  document  as  it  stands  on  the  official  books  of  the  colliery : 

*^  1st.  It  is  agried  amongcst  the  men  that  all  Desputs  and  controvries  a  rising  iu  tb 
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pH  Bottom  shall  he  Decided  hy  2  men  who  shall  he  chosou  as  commites,  whos  Determi- 
Dititai  shall  be  Aniel  and  bindiiiff  ou  all  puities. 

"•hid.  It  is  agried  that  every  Birer  shall  keep  her  own  Border  or  Lair.  Whoever 
shall  inchroch  on  ther  nebhour  projierty,  so  as  to  rise  any  desturbauce,  the  coniniities 
ihall  be  sent  for,  &.  the  man  or  woman  that  is  fowud  in  the  'vv-rong  shall  be  find  of  Is. 
for  every  transgison  of  this  kind  not  to  be  forgiviu. 

"SiL  Be  it  liqois  agried  that  every  man  shall  have  his  own  fair  and  regular  tnni  of 
tubs  riding ;  and  if  any  man  or  woman  shall  take  ther  nebhour  turn  by  force  or  frawd 
or  strength  against  their  nebhour,  will  the  jjerson  that  took  ther  los  the  tub  sent  up,  it 
Dot  being  ther  own  fair  tnm. 

"4th.  Bat  Bji  the  coal  is  so  varible  in  its  nature  that  sume  may  have  coals  in  the 
morning,  others  not  till  afternoon,  them  that  has  them  in  morning  must  set  them  away 
for  tu  serve  the  saile;  hut  when  ther  nebh(mr  who  was  behind  in  the  morning  &.  gets 
liw  coal  through  the  day  he  must  get  up  his  turns  that  he  was  heliind. 

"9th.  As  it  n»  a  prevailing  custom  amang  Birers  to  curse  and  swear,  and  call  others 
viJtf  and  scandles  reproachfull  names  without  a  cans,  the  perscm  so  offeuiling  shall  be 
finduf  1«.  wtarling  for  every  offence  of  this  kind  not  to  he  forgiven. 

••6th.  And  if  it  can  be  proven  that  the  pit-botom  man  dos  not  pay  due  attention  to 
thftt  reglations.  through  fear  of  sume  and  through  favor  to  others,  he  shall  be  find  of 
—  tftariiug;  and  he  is  not  keep  the  gen  [gin  horsel  stabled  upon  any  account. 

"Tth.  It  is  agried  that  if  any  collier  or  Birer  shall  Break  any  of  the  al»ove  reglations, 
ud  rise  a  destnrbance  to  that  degrie  of  passion  that  the  Lift  ther  hand  and  strik  ther 
irhlionr  with  ther  hand,  or  foot,  or  stick,  or  stou,  or  coal,  or  any  other  thing  that  can 
hart  or  egure  one  another,  the  person  so  offending  shall  x>ay  bs.  of  a  tine  not  to  be  for- 
jHTen;  ami  lastly,  al  those  fines  to  l)e  lifted  from  the  coal  greve  by  the  coniniities  <m 
that  day  the  ofience  is  commited,  and  to  be  keei^t  of  the  offending  i>erson  on  ther  pay 
dav." 

THE  SCOTCH  CO  AIRFIELDS — >TSrr  TO  A  COLLIERY — DESCENT  INTO  A  PIT — ^THK  MIXERS  AT 

WORK. 

The  car)>oniferoiis  system  of  Scotland  has  received  considerable  attention  fnmi  geolo- 
girt*.  and  its  nature  and  extent  have  b«en  frecpiently  described.  Though  fragmentary 
ttrataof  coal  occur  in  the  Western  Islands  and  at  one  or  two  other  points,  the  great 
cosd-tieldH  oocuijy  a  well-<lefined  position  extending  across  the  country  in  the  line  t>f 
the  rallej-s  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde ;  and  their  superticial  area  is  calculated  to  be  about 
one  thuQsand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  or  one-seventeenth  part  of  the  sur- 
hcn  of  Sciitland.  The  uppermost  of  the  coal  strata  is  found  at  Fisherro^^  and  between 
hand  the  old  red  sandstone,  which  fonns  the  floor  of  the  coal  formation,  there  are 
tkree  hauflred  and  tlilrty-seven  alternations  of  strata,  having  a  thickne.MH  in  the  aggre- 
JStfeof  five  thousand  feet.  In  the  thickest  part  there  are  sixty-two  ^-anis  of  coal, 
(ffinting  the  doable  seams  as  one,  and  almut  one-half  of  these  are  woi  :<able.  The 
<lt|ith  of  stmta  at  Musseltmrgh  is,  however,  exceyiticmal ;  and  the  average  di-pth  is  esti- 
*  Bated  to  be  alM>nt  three  thousand  feet,  of  which  the  coal  seams  occupy  one  huiulred 
lad  twenty-six  feet.  The  thickest  bed  of  coal  in  the  Lothians  field  is  thirteen  feet ; 
kt  at  Johnstone,  in  Renfrewshire,  there  is  a  seam  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  This 
litter  owes  its  extraordinary  bulk  to  the  (overlapping  of  the  coal  strata  during  some 
fftat  convulsion  in  the  locality.  The  most  impoi*tant  of  the  coal-fields  is  the  Clydes- 
ide.  on  which  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  cuUeries  in  Scotland  are  situated. 
Ihirteen  C4inuties  lie  over  or  touch  upon  the  coal-fudds,  and  of  these  LanarkHhire  has 
kf  far  the  largest  share  of  the  store.  .Judging  from  the  number  of  colleries  possessed 
fcy  each,  AjTshire,  Fifeshire,  and  Stirlingshire  come  next  in  order.  In  nearly  all  the 
Mmticft,  more  or  less  valuable  l>eils  of  ironstone,  shale,  and  limestone  are  intermixed  with 
thecoaL  The  Scotch  canuel  or  parrot  coals  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  high  pro- 
portion of  gas  and  oil  which  they  yield.  Tlie  Boghead  variety  gives  one  hundre<l  and 
twenty  gallons  of  crude  buniing  oil,  or  fifteen  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  ])er  t<m  ;  and 
the  liTown  Methil  ninety  gallons  of  oil,  or  ten  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  per  t^ni.  In 
the  Edinlmrgh  Indnstrial  Museum  there  is  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  different 
kinds  of  coal  found  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  togetber  w\th  the  t-ools  used  in  mining. 
The  cannel  coal  found  at  Wemyss,  Fifeshire,  is  carved  into  various  articles  of  a  useful 
and  omaiuental  character — such  as  picture-frames,  inkstands,  brooches,  &c. — and  a 
table  formed  of  it  is  exhibited  in  the  museiuu.  « 

The  deepest  coal  pit  in  Scotland  is,  we^lKdievo,  at  Nitshill,  in  Renfrewshire,  and  the 
»oit  extensive  inilividual  colliery,  while  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  deepest,  is  Mr. 
EHxQii*s  Shawfield  pit  at  Govan.  The  deepest  in  the  eastern  district  is  the  Lmily  pit  at 
Aniiton,  belonging  to  Mr.  Christie,  who  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  coalmasters  in 
^idaod.  It  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  in  depth — fifteen  less  than  the  Nitshill 
pit— and  the  fittinaa  are  among  the  heaviest  in  Scotland.  As  tliis  is  a  well-appointed 
*<dlu«y,  and  one  which  di^lays  the  two  mo<les  of  working  coal,  we  shall  give  an  account 
*fft  viiit  whieh,  by  the  oonrteay  of  the  lessee,  we  were  permitted  to  pay  it.    The  coV- 
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liery  is  situated  near  the  line  of  the  North  British  railway  about  a  mile  north  from 
Crorebridge  station^  and  has  three  working  shafts  at  present — the  above  or  deepest 
descending  to  what  is  known  as  the  ^'splint"  seam^  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  fathoms,  and  to  the  "parrot^  scam,  thirty-five  fathoms  further  down.  The 
rise  and  dip  sliafts  are  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  yards  apart ;  but  the  workings 
with  which  they  communicate  oi>en  into  each  other.  Alter  the  accident  at  the  Hartley 
pit,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  made  compulsory'  to  have  two  shafts  for  each  colliery  j  but 
the  Amiston  colliery  and  many  others  in  Scotland  were  long  before  that  time  furnished 
with  two  outlets. 

Before  i>rocecding  to  visit  the  pit  we  acted  upon  good  counsel  and  donned  a  capa- 
cious suit  of  pilot  cloth,  which,  though  of  most  uncouth  cut,  provt^  to  be  quite  an 
aristocratic  costume  when  brought  into  contrast  with  the  habiliments  of  the  dnsky 
fellows  below.  Under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  young  Englishman  connected 
with  the  colliery,  we  first  in8i)ected  the  above-ground  fittings  of  the  Emily  pit.  These 
consist  of  a  lar^e  engine-room,  containing  the  winding  engines.  The  drums  of  these 
engines,  on  which  the  rope  is  wound,  are  t'en  feet  in  diameter,  and  fitted  with  a  pow- 
erml  brake,  which  insures  the  greatest  safety  and  nicety  in  raising  and  lowering  the 
cages  in  the  shaft.  Tlie  rope  to  which  the  cages  are  attached  is  one  ana  a  half  inch  in  mam- 
eter  and  composed  of  wire.  It  passes  over  a  pair  of  immense  pulleys  fixed  about  thirtjr- 
six  feet  above  the  pit  mouth,  and  is  thence  led  on  to  the  drums  of  the  winding  engines  m 
the  engine-room.  This  apparatus  is  the  most  important  connected  with  a  colbery,  and  its 
management  requires  extreme  care.  Connected  with  the  winding  drums  is  an  index 
which  shows  the  exact  position  or  progress  of  the  cage  in  the  shaft.,  and  by  watching 
this  the  engine  man  can  stop  the  cage  within  an  inch  of  any  desired  point ;  and  he  is 
able  to  deposit  it  on  the  pit  bottom  so  gently  that  those  who  occupy  it  are  unconscious 
of  its  having  come  to  a  stop,  and  that,  too,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  shaft  at  a 
rate  of  something  like  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  Close  by  the  winding-engine  room 
is  an  apartment  containing  the  pumping-encine — a  ponderous  piece  of  mechanism 
erected  over  the  compartment  of  the  shaft  which  contains  the  pnmx>s.  This  engine  is 
four  hundred  horse-i)ower  nominally.  The  cylinder  is  eighty  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  piston  has  a  twelve-feet  stroke.  The  cylinder  is  placed  in  an  inverted  position  over 
the  pit,  and  the  piston-rods,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  directly  connectod  with  the 
pnmp-ro<ls.  There  are  five  columns  of  pumps,  the  one  discharging  into  the  other,  the 
internal  diameter  of  which  increases  from  twelve  inches  at  the  pit  bottom  to  seven* 
teen  inches  at  the  top.  Though  the  pumps  discharge  thirty-nine  thousand  gallons  of 
water  per  hour  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  they  have  to  be  kept  going  almost  inces- 
santly in  order  to  keep  the  pit  clear.  With  referenco  to  the  pumps,  a  curious  fiEU^ 
iUustrating  the  extent  of  one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  miners  have  to  contend,  may 
be  mentioned.  When  the  pit  is  working  at  full  power,  thirty  tons  of  material  are  put 
out  per  hour ;  while  the  quantity  of  water  that  has  to  be  raised  in  the  same  time  would 
weigh  one  hniidre<l  and  seventy-four  tons.  In  addition  to  the  winding  and  pumping 
engines,  there  are  a  donkey-engine  for  feeding  the  boilers,  and  a  steam-crane  for  hoist- 
ing out  the  pumps  when  repairs  are  necessary.  The  crane  is  fitted  with  a  wire  ro|»e, 
capable  of  bearing  a  strain  of  forty  tons.  The  steam  for  the  engines  is  generated  in 
six  immense  boilers.  Immediately  adjoining  are  extensive  workshops  for  engineers, 
smiths,  and  carpenters,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  employed  in  keeping  the  working 
gear  or  the  colliery  in  order.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  engineers  were  busy  with  the 
construction  of  a  steam-engine  and  winding  apparatus  for  superseding  the  use  of  horses 
in  drawing  coal  to  the  pit  bottom. 

The  inspection  of  the  machinery  and  workshops  having  been  concluded,  we  ascended 
to  the  elevated  bank  or  platform  which  surrounds  the  mouth  of  the  shaft ;  and,  while 
waiting  the  arrival  of  lamps  to  light  us  through  the  pit,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  the  coal  was  brought  out.  The  shape  of  the  shaft  is  an  oblong  square,  with  the 
sides  bulged  out  a  little.  It  measures  fineen  feet  one  way  and  nine  the  other,  and  is 
divided  into  three  equal  compartments,  in  two  of  which  the  cag^  are  wrought,  while 
the  pumps  are  inclosed  in  the  third.  The  cages  are  simply  composed  of  an  iron  finune- 
work  floored  with  wood,  and  having  a  sheet-iron  roof  of  semi-circular  form.  Each  cage 
is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  two  roUeys  or  **  tubs"  being  brought  up  at  a  time ;  and 
the  winding-gear  is  so  a<1ju8ted  that  while  one  cage  is  ascending  the  other  is  descend* 
ing.  The  cages  travel  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  shaft  in  thirty  seconds  when  laden 
with  coal,  but  when  the  freight  is  a  living  one  the  speed  is  considerably  reduced.  As 
we  stood  and  watehed  tho  cages  emerge  alteniat'ely,  slimy  and  dripping  as  if  they  came 
from  the  de])ths  of  some  subterranean  lake,  our  intention  to  descend  into  the  dark 
abyss  threatened  to  evaporate.  But  before  a  resolution  to  defer  the  venture  was  formed, 
our  g^iide  appeared  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  each  hand,  and,  with  a  reassuring  smile, 
invited  us  to  step  into  the  cage.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  but  not  without  s  cer- 
tain feeling  of  dread,  as  the  "  situation  "  brought  vividly  to  mind  the  recollection  of 
many  a  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  persons  making  a  journey  similar  to  that  on  whidi 
we  had  now  entered,  although,  we  believe,  no  accident  has  ever  occurred  at  this  pit 
from  brei^age  of  ropes.    Men  who  work  in  or  about  coal  mines  may  make  light  of  ue 
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pmb  which  BDiroand  them :  bnt  ontsiden,  when  dpRcciiding  a  shaft  for  the  first  time, 
noioilly  <!Xpenenoe  a  very  keen  sense  of  danger.    \Mieii  we  had  etftered  the  cage,  and 
tid  rereivi;d  a  few  words  of  instruction  as  to  hohling  on  and  keeping  steady,  the  word 
"riKht**  was  itaaeed.    The  first  motion  of  the  cage  was  upwards  f(»r  a  few  inches,  to 
MifTe  the  self-actiDg  stoitpers  on  which  tlie  cage  rested  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 
Thrn  the  engine  was  reversed  and  we  were  off.    A  feeling  of  giddiness  was  ex]>erienced. 
M  the  case  glided  down,  stea<lily,  swiftly,  and  almost  noiRelessly  :  but  this  disap^ieared 
Of  hslf  the  distance  to  the  pit  bottom  had  been  accomplishe<l.    The  daylight  did  not 
•iTompany  ns  far,  and  the  black  and  oozy  walls  of  the  shaft  a]>sorbed  so  much  of  the 
lij(ht  of  the  lamps,  that  we  were  left  in  almost  total  darkness.    Suddenly  something 
ritebed  past  and  excited  a  current  of  air  which  nearly  extinguishinl  our  ft^^ble  illumin- 
itniiL    It  was  the  ascending  cage ;  we  had  now  got  half-way  down,  and  were  stmie  dis- 
tance under  the  sea-level.    As  we  sped  downwards,  the  walls  of  the  shaft  lieoame  very 
vft.tDd  big  drops  of  water  pattered  upon  the  iron  canopy  overhead,  while  showers  of 
spny  entered  the  cage  on  all  sides.    Gradually  the  fall  of  water  increased.    The  dro|)s 
had  grown  to  streams,  and  the  spray  to  little  jets,  when  we  became  conscious  of  a 
ilackening  of  the  speed  of  the  cage.  *  Simultaneously  with  this,  our  ears  caught  a  con- 
fitted  sound  of  voices,  and  in  another  moment  we  had  alighted.    The  first  objects  that 
wti  our  eyes  were  a  number  of  men  engaged  iu  various  ways  aliout  a  train  of  ''  tubs" 
which  had  just  been  brought  fomvard  from  the  workings.    The  besniudged  counten- 
ances of  the  men,  seen  imperfectly  by  the  light  of  the  lam{>s  which  they  carried  on 
their  foreheads,  well  accorded  ¥rith  the  surrounding  blackness  and  ghuun.    The  fel- 
iinni  vere  cheerfiil  withal,  and  set  about  their  work  with  a  will — ^laughing,  "  chafhng,'* 
and  nnging,  iu  defiance  of  the  depressing  influences  around  them.    A  number  of  horses 
are  employed  in  the  pit  to  draw  the  *'tubs"  on  the  main  roads,  and  are  liNlgtMl  in  a 
itable  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.    The  animals  <lo  not  s<Mim  to  suffer  any  bail  (>flVct 
torn  confinement  in  the  pit,  being  as  sleek  and  well  conditione«l  as  those  of  their  kind 
vbo  are  i»rivileged  to  roam  in  green  pastures  and  bask  in  the  HuuHhiue.    The  roadways 
air  arclied  over  with  brick  for  some  distance,  but  the  roof  b4\Yond  consists  of  n»ck. 
The  main  roads  have  been  excavated  to  a  height  sufficient  to  allow  the  horses  to  pass; 
hot  the  branch  roads  are  no  higher  than  the  tliickness  of  the  coal  seam,  which  is  ab<mt 
thiMr  feet.    The  seam  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  field,  as  it  contains  the  *'  pam>t ''  or 
Sta  eoaL    The  latter  is  found  in  a  layer,  varying  from  eight*to  nine  inches  in  thickness, 
iBcli«ed  between   two  layers  of  good  household  coal,  each  of  which* is  about  a  foot 
thick.    Though  we  were  now  nearly  a  thousand  feet  iKMieuth  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  more  than  half  that  depth  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  air  was  fi't^sh  and  the 
trmneratore  siunmer-like,  and  we  were  assured  that  all  through  the  twenty  miles  of 
nma*  and  paaaages  in  the  pit  it  was  the  same.    We  did  not  a<lvauce  into  the  vrorkings 
here,  aa  a  better  opportunity  for  seeing  the  miners  at  work  would  be  aflbrded  in  the 
"  Kailbladea "  seam,  in  order  to  reach  which  the  Emily  shaft  ha<l  to  be  ascended,  and  a 
deMent  made  by  another  a  few  hundred  yards  distant ;  for  though,  as  already  stated, 
there  in  niMlergronnd  communication  between  the  shafts,  the  nassage  fnim  the  one  seam 
to  the  other  may  be  made  more  remlily  and  comfortably  by  tlie  '*  overland  route.'* 

Springing  through  the  rushing  shower  of  big  water-ilrops  which  came  from  the  shaft, 
we  were  once  more  in  the  cage  ;  and  signals  having  been  duly  exchanged  by  the  man 
at  the  pit-lM>ttom  and  tfie  engineman,  we  began  to  ascend  slowly,  aecoifling  to  ju'e- 
jurangement,  in  order  that  a  view  might  l>e  obtaine<l  of  the  ]Himps  and  the  entrances 
inbi  the  various  seams  that  have  been  oi>ene<l  in  the  nit.  When  the  cage  had  ascendeil 
aliove  the  denser  portion  of  the  shaft  dri^>pings,  a  nasty  peep  upwunl  was  ventured 
opoo.  A  sfieck  of  light  no  bigger  than  might  be  covered  by  one's  hand  was  all  that 
was  visible :  even  the  huge  cable  from  whieh  we  swung  was  lost  to  view  in  the  distance. 
After  m  few  brief  pauses,  for  the  purposes  above  stjit^d,  we  rapidly  glided  into  daylight. 
laapirtsd  with  confidence  by  what  hail  Imn^u  already  accom])lished,  the  (h'seent  of  the 
other  shaft  was  made  without  any  very  decided  apprehension  of  danger.  This  time  we 
h^  fo  go  down  about  ninety  fathoms  only,  and  into  a  rt*gion  alm«>st  entirely  free  from 
water.  There  were  no  horses  in  this  seam,  the  drawing,  or  nither  "putting"  of  the 
ooaJ  iMfing  done  by  boys  or  lads.  Passing  the  group  of  men  enqdoytul  at  the  pit  bottom, 
we  ad%'anced  into  the  workings,  pnK>eded  by  our  guide,  who  en<leavori*d  tt»  beguile  the 
way  l^  explaining  the  formation  of  the  coal  strata,  the  face  of  which  glistentHJ  on  one 
ndr  of  crar  path,  a  roughlv  built  stone  wall  forming  the  other.  ''  So  toilsome  was  the 
rtnd  to  trace,"  however,  tiiat  neither  geological  nor  statistical  gossip  served  long  to 
direr!  attention  from  its  diaagreeableness  aiid  terrors.  Our  iv^th— a  main  rt>adway  l>e 
it  recollected — ^waa  about  four  feet  in  width,  and  barely  so  much  in  height.  The  bot- 
toBi  of  it  was  laid  with  a  line  of  rails,  and  the  space  between  the  rails  was  wet  and 
■laddy.  Overhead,  ugly  rents  yawne<l,  and  fragments  of  rock  la-otnuled  in  a  most 
threatening  way.  In  order  to  protect  the  head  tfom  knocks  and  the  feet  from  stum- 
blings a  ahaup  liN>k-<mt  had  to  be  kept  altove  and  beh>w.  Pn)gress  was  frequently  inter- 
rapitcril  by  the  paaaing  of  ooal-laden  roUeys,  which  were  pushed  along  tht)  rails  by  lads 
carrying  a  li|^  on  their  foreheads ;  and  an  occasional  pause  was  made  to  take  advan- 
tage of  mne  gi^M  in  the  roof^  which  permitted  us  to  obtain  some  rest  by  standing  erect 
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Roads  branched  off  to  right  and  loft  at  intervals,  and  the  openings  of  cert^iin  of  them 
were  provided  with  doors,  to  shut  which  aft<?r  parsing  is  an  iniiMjrative  rule  of  the  pit 
The  purpose  of  these  doors  is  to  guide  the  air-current  on  its  way  through  the  workingB, 
and  neglect  in  attending  to  them  would  destroy  tlie  ventilation  of  the  mine.  At  cer- 
tain points  the  air-current  could  be  heard  sighing  along  the  galleries,  or  whistling 
through  the  chinks  of  the  doors ;  and  so  strong  was  it  at  times,  that  great  care  wafl 
required  to  keep  the  lamps  alight.  Knowing  that  by  this  time  muscles  unaccust-omed 
to  suqIi  difficult  pedestrianism  would  be  w(*ari(Ml  and  sore,  our  guide  hailed  a  parsing 
"  putter,"  into  whose  "  tub  '^  we  wore  right  gla<l  to  take  a  seat,  and  complete  tlw 
remainder  of  the  journey  by  rail.  On  and  on  we  whirled  through  the  terrible  gloom, 
assured  that  we  had  not  far  to  go,  l)ut  without  seeing  any  sign  to  indicate  that  tiie 
desired  goal — the  "  faee  "  at  which  the  miners  were  at  work — was  near.  By-and-by  a 
confused  noise  began  to  break  on  the  ear,  and  a  look  ahead  revealed  a  number  of  lighU 
flickering  and  moving  about  as  mysteriously  as  ^\'ills-o*-the-wisp.  Human  voices 
pitched  to  the  lowe*it  notes  could  then  be  distinguished  amid  a  chorus  of  dull  thuds; 
and  a  few  yards  further  on  our  carriage  was  brought  to  a  stand ;  we  hatl  reached  the  "face.' 
There,  in  a  series  of  recesses  brandling  off  the  road  to  the  left,  were  the  miners,  who,  ii 
going  to  and  from  their  work,  have  to  traverse  the  path  we  had  just  passed  over 
Entering  one  of  the  recesses,  technicsdly  known  as  a  '*  room,"  we  had  a  closer  view  ol 
the  miner  and  his  mode  of  working.  The  dimensions  of  the  room  would  be  aboni 
twelve  feet  wide'by  twenty  long,  and  the  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  was  exactly  three 
feet.  The  miner,  jjfter  cutting  a  deep  niche  along  the  lower  part  of  the  seam,  com- 
menced to  cut  two  perpendicular  slits  about  six  feet  apart.  Alter  he  had  reached  a 
certain  de[)th,  the  coal  began  Jto  crack,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  the  mass,  detached  bj 
its  own  weight,  fell  and  broke  im  into  fragmeyts  with  a  noise  resembling  the  breakiBg 
of  a  wave  on  a  iHibbly  beach.  The  coal  in  this  seam  was  8oft,»and  neither  gunpowdei 
nor  wedges  were  reijuired,  as  in  sgme  cases,  to  bring  it  down.  The  work,  neverthelen, 
was  very  hard  and  very  irksome,  though  we  were  told  it  was  mere  chihFs  play  when 
compared  with  the  labor  of  excavating  the  **  low  seams,"  the  depth  of  which  is  onlj 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches.  In  a  threcsft^et  seam,  the  miner  can  kneel 
while  working ;  but  in  thin  seams,  he  has  to  lie  at  length  on  his  side,  and,  if  there  it 
any  wat^jr,  it  p<mrs  down  on  him  continuously.  As  the  coal  is  broken  away  from  the 
face,  it  is  shoA-elled  aside  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  "  putter,"  who  tills  it  intc 
his  "tub"  and  ♦wheels  it  along  to  the  pit  bottom.  This  is  very  severe  toil  for  lioys 
l)ut  those  engaged  in  it  looked  stout  and  healthy,  an<l  appearetl  to  be  in  nowise  discon* 
tented  with  their  lot. 

While  seated  on  the  floor  of  this  room,  we  were  favored  with  an  explanation  of  the 
two  systems  of  working  coal,  both  of  which  are  followed  in  the  Arniston  colliery 
The  syst-ems  are  respectively  designated  "  stoop-and-room  "  and  "  long  wall."  It  is  I 
matter  of  great  imjiortance  that  the  miner  should  be  able  to  extract  as  much  as  iNW 
sible  of  the  coal  in  the  various  seams ;  and  to  enable  him  to  do  that,  various  plans  haw 
been  proposed  and  tried  ;  but  of  these  only  the  two  we  have  named  have  come  iiit< 
favor.  The  "stoop-and-room"  system,  which  was  folio we<l  in  the  part  of  the  pit  ii 
which  we  were  seated,  consists  in  tlriving  passages  or  "rooms"  through  the  coal,  leav- 
ing "  stoops "  or  pillars  of  coal  between,  of  sufficient  strenafth  to  snpjmrt  the  roof 
These  rooms  tire  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the  pillars  or  "  stoi>i>s  "  ten  t* 
twenty  yards  square.  The  piUars  are  allowed  to  remain  untU  the  limit  of  the  seam  ii 
reached,  when  the  miners  turn  back  and  work  away  the  pillars,  using  wood  pn>p8  U 
prevent  the  roof  from  falling.  This  is  the  most  precarious  part  of  the  miner's  work 
and  requires  the  exercise  of  great  skill  and  care  to  prevent  accidents.  After  a  certaii 
proportion  of  the  pillars  have  ])een  removed,  the  wood  props  are  taken  out  and  th4 
8uperincuml>ent  strata  is  allowed  to  settle  down.  The  operation  of  removing  the  propi 
has  to  be  i)erformed  with  great  caution,  and  is  only  intmsted  to  picked  men.  Thi 
noise  made  by  the  beds  of  rock  as  they  break  down,  is  described  as  being  peculiai 
and  terriflc.  Not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  coal  is  lost  bv  this  method,  whereas  bj 
the  plan  pursued  in  early  times  only  one-half  was  got  out.  The  "  long  wall "  system  ii 
considered  by  mining  engineers' to  be  the  most  advantageous,  as  it  pennits  of  the  coai 
to  be  wrought  out  thoroughly  at  (mce.  According  to  that  plan,  the  miners  work  alon| 
a  continuous  face  of  the  seam,  cutting  out  the  coal  completely,  and  allowing  the  roa 
to  settle  as  they  advance,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  roa<ls  by  throwing  up  paraUei 
lines  of  stone  and  waste,  and  using  wood  props  occasionally.  As  the  roof  collapsee,  ii 
is  blasted  down  in  the  roads  to  keep  them  sufficiently  high  for  the  loaded  tubs  to  paai 
through.  This  mode  of  working  is  not  so  perilous  as  it  appears  to  inexperienced  per 
sons,  for  the  roof  does  not  fall  at  once.  It  subsides  gradually,  and  if  the  miners  ad- 
vance at  a  8tea<ly  mte,  they  can  calculate  on  being  from  fifty  to  eighty  yards  in  from 
of  the  place  when  the  roof  comes  into  contact  with  the  floor.  Both  systems  are  liabh 
to  considerable  modification,  but  the  above  is  a  rough  statement  of  their  chief  featurea 

Another  dismal  and  spine-racking  journey  brought  us  to  the  distrtmenhof  ect  i 
which  is  wrought  on  the  "  long  wall "  svstem.  The  strat-a  in  the  pit,  it  may  be  men 
tioned  here,  lies  at  about  an  angle  of  about  2(P  to  the  horizon,  and  the  miners  wor) 
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apwirds  on  thin  riope.  Tlie  "long  walP'  workings  have  het'n  carried  forward  to  a  eoii- 
jiMkrnble  diBtance  from  the  main  n>a4ly  and,  in  order  to  reach  tlie'face,  we  liad  to  go 
tbroa^  one  of  the  narrow  roads  kept  open  amid  the  fallen  rocks  l»y  means  of  the  pro- 
tottion  walls  already  referred  to.  As  the  immense  weight  of  th<?  stone  overliead  liad 
numbed  the  walls  ('onsiderahly,  and  had  thrown  them  down  in  somt*  jdao^s,  tlie  origi- 
nal diiuensicms  of  the  tunnel  were  much  reduced,  and  the  averagi*  height  and  wiifili 
was  lew  than  three  feet.  It  was  necessary  at  some  parts  to  travel  on  "all  fours,"  a 
Bode  of  progression  rendered  very  disagreeable  by  a  thick  layer  of  finely  pulvt^rized 
coal  that  eoverwl  the  pavement.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  siniilar  roads  in  the  pit,  and 
itisthionffh  them  that  the  coal  is  brought  from  the  "face'-  to  tlie  main  romts.  Tlie 
"putter*'  tills  the  coal  into  a  box  mounted  like  a  sledge  on  iron-shod  slides ;  and  as  the 
Aipe  of  the  road  is  more  than  sulhcieut  to  cause  the  sledge  to  descend  of  its  own 
amvil  he  has  to  seize  it  by  the  front,  and,  walking  backwanl,  guide  it  through  the 
tunnel,  and  prevent  it  from  traveling  too  rajudly.  After  emptying  the  coal  into  a  rol- 
Ifj',  be  has  to  get  inti)  haniess,  and  (&ag  the  sledge  up  to  the  '*  face  "  again.  There  are 
no  rails  in  these  narrow  roads,  and  that  makes  the  work  very  severe  and  hazardous.  At 
intervals,  self-acting  inclines  have  been  forme<l.  These  are  laid  with  a  double  line  of 
nuk  and  by  means  of  a  dniin  and  tackle,  the  "  tubs  *'  .are  let  down  and  pulled  uj)  with 
TriT  Uttle  lalior — the  full  ones  in  their  desi'^jnt  causing  tlie  emi>ty  ones  to  siscend. 

\i'e  next  viMted  the  air  furnace.  This  is  an  immense  brick  structure,  communicating 
with  a  shaft  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  huge  fire  is  kept  almost  coii- 
Aaatly  burning  in  the  fhniace,  which  cause>t  a  strong  nish  of  air  from  the  workings. 
Brftiie  the  air,  entering  by  the  working  shaft,  can  reach  the  fimiacc,  it  has  to  travei'se 
ererj*  part  of  the  mine,  and  this  accounts  for  the  pureness  of  the  atmosphere  in  even 
the  n*niot»st  no(»k8.  The  gas  given  oif  by  the  coal  is  diluted  and  rendered  harmless  by 
tbeeiirreDt  of  frc^sh  air;  and  were  it  not  for  the  jiarticles  of  coal  which  fly  off  at  every 
itn>ke  of  the  ]nck,  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  miners  work  would  be  as  pure  as  that 
hfratbed  by  the  most  favorably  situated  workmen  above  ground. 

The  miners  enter  the  pit  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  nioming ;  but  iK^fore 
tbfv  do  so,  an  inspection  of  the  workings  is  made  by  the  *'  viewer,"  in  order  to  ascer- 
toD  the  state  of  the  ventilation.  They  remain  in  the  pit  until  two  in  the  afternoon, 
the  eight  hoars'  sindl  of  work  betrrg  relieved  by  a  brief  interval  for  breakfast.  Aa  thi6 
pit  w  free  from  fire-ihinip,  naked  lights  are  used.  These  consist  of  very  small  tin  lamps 
of  the  aimplewt  construction.  The  tlame  is  fed  >vith  tallow  instead  of  oil,  as  the  for- 
BMrgrrea  oft*  less  smoke  than  the  latt<?r.  Very  little  trouble  is  required  t^)  keep  the 
Iun|M  in  trim,  and  though  the  light  appears  <lim  to  unaccustiuned  eyes,  the  miners  find 
ttsofRcieDt  for  their  purpose.  When  the  miners  stop  work,  another  class  of  men  ent^r 
the  pit:  these  are  the  **  redmen "  and  "brushers,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and 
icpair  the  roails,  remove  any  stones  that  may  have  fallen,  and  see  that  the  roof  is  secure 
tut>aghont  the  workings.  About  five  hundre<l  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  and 
ilioat  the  Ambnton  and  other  pits  leased  by  Mr.  Christie.  In  addition  to  the  i)its  vis- 
iltd,  there  are  five  others  in  oi>eration,  and  a  sixth  is  being  sunk.  At  all  the  ]>its,  we 
BnderBtand,  the  same  dispn>i)ortion  exists  between  the  quantity  of  coal  and  water 
tnmuL  Having  gleaned  the  infonuation  and  experience  above  recorded,  and  mitisfied 
to  the  ntmost  a  ftM»ling  of  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  miner's  occux)ation,  we  set 
vt  for  the  pit  1)ottom,  and  in  ^ne  time  emerged  into  the  sunshine. 

ItRILSOF  THE  PFTS — SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  MIXERS — ^THEIR  EARXINGS,  STRIKES,  AND 
fXIOXS — THE  HOUSES  IX  WHICH  THEY  LIVE — ^THE  MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR  EDUCATIXG 
THEIR  CHILDRKX. 

The  miner's  avocation  is  a  very  perilous  one.    From  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  in 
the  eage  to  descend  to  his  work  he  is  in  constant  danger  of  a  violent  death,  or  of 
iigiiTT  that  will  render  life  a  burden  to  liim.    The  winding-^jear  may  give  way,  and 
dMh  his  body  into  fragments  on  the  jnt  Ixittora;  or,  if  he  arrive  safe  at  the  '*  face,"  a 
mam  of  rock  may  descend  from  the  treacherous  roof,  and  crush  out  his  life.    He  is  in 
daneer  of  being  'suffocated  hy  foul  air,  and  of  being  scorched  to  death  by  the  ignition 
of  the  fearful  hre-damp.    These  and  other  risks  ho  has  to  encounter  daily ;  and  when 
he  is  deposited  safe  at  bank  after  his  toil  is  over,  one  may  fancy  that,  if  he  has  any 
fseliiu^  at  all,  it  is  something  akin  to  that  of  the  soldier  who  at  t)ie  close  of  a  battle 
1M»  his  head  upon  his  shouhlers  and  his  limbs  unfractured.    The  mining  statistics  for 
l^BS  show  that  m  the  ctdlieries  of  England,  Wales,  and  iScotland,  no  fewer  than  1,4^4 
KTea  were  in  that  year  lost  by  accident.    The  total  number  of  miners  employed  was 
380;663;  fio  that  one  person  was  killed  out  of  every  216  employe<l.    The  year  was  an 
■nnwiany  fatal  one,  however,  the  explosions  at  the  Oaks  and  Talk-cr-the-Hill  collieries 
—the  one  involving  a  loss  of  361  lives,  and  the  other  of  91  live* — having  occurred  dur- 
ing Its  emine.    In  1865  the  number  of  lives  lost  was  984,  or  500  fewer  than  in  1866. 
Id  pPupiMrtion  to  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  Scotland,  the  loss  of  life  is  considerably  • 
hm  than  in  England  or  Wales.    The  total  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  Britain  in  1866 
100,788,  88ftona ;  and  as  the  number  of  lives  lost  was  1,484,  we  find  that  one  life 
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wat)  sacrificed  for  every  67,877  tons  of  coal.  In  Scotland,  I2,034,<>38  tons  were  raiMd 
and  77  lives  lost ;  so  that  for  esuih  person  killed,  161,252  tons  were  ^ot.  For  the  p1l^ 
poses  of  the  Mines  Inspection  Act,  Scotland  is  divided  into  two  districts.  The  easten 
district  includes  the  Lothians,  Fifeshire,  Clackmannanshire,  Kinross-shire,  part  of  Perth- 
shire, the  eastern  division  of  Stirlingshire,  and  the  upper  division  of  I^narkshire.  The 
western  district  embraces  the  lower  division  of  Lanarkshire,  the  western  division  oC 
Stirlin^hire,  and  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Dumfries,  and  Arsyle. 
The  proportion  of  lives  lost  to  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the  year  1866  in  SooUand 
was — 


Eastern  diHtrict. 
WeHteni  district 


No.  of 
miners. 


21,200 
20,046 


Totalg 41,946 


Tong  of  coal 
rained. 

LiTe« 
lost. 

6,100,0C0 
5,934,638 

32 
45 

12. 034, 638 

77 

Ton*  of 
coal  per 
life  lost. 


190,625 
131,860 


161. 252 


No.  of 
oolUeriM 


354 

218 


<7t 


The  difference  in  favor  of  the  Scotch  mines  is  owing  in  frre&t  part  to  their  oompaim- 
tive  freedom  from  fire-damp.  Of  the  deaths  in  Scotland,  seven  only  ^or  nine  i>er  cent.) 
are  attributed  to  the  explosion  of  that  dangerous  ga«;  while  in  England  about  45  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  last  year  were  caused  by  it,  and  in  the  preceding  year  about  18  p«r 
Ci>nt.  The  77  deaths  in  Scotch  mines  are  thus  classified :  By  explosions,  7;  falls  of  coal 
and  roof,  38 ;  in  shafts,  21 ;  miscellaneous,  7 ;  above  ground,  4.  The  ages  of  the  persims 
killed  rouged  from  13  to  70  years ;  and  though  the  cause  of  death  in  most  cases  wm 
such  that  no  care  or  foresight  could  avert  it,  yet  it  is  evident  that  in  several  instanoM 
death  was  the  result  of  neglecting  the  most  ordinary  precautions  for  insuring  safetr. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Mines  and  Collieries  Act,  which  came  into  operation  n 
1843,  and  made  it  illegal  to  intrust  the  winding  machinery  to  any  person  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  find  the  engines  in  charge  of  mere  children- 
boys  of  twelve,  eleven,  and  even  nine  years ;  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  consequenoe. 
During  the  inquiry  which  was  instituted  before  the  passing  of  the  act  referred  to,  the 
chief  constable  of  Oldham  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  of  a  single  case  in  which  child- 
ren were  not  employed  as  engineers.  Ue  mentioned  a  case  in  which  four  boys  weie 
killed  in  consequeuce  of  the  neglect  of  an  engineer  nine  years  of  age,  who,  wnile  the 
engine  wa«  winding  up  his  companions,  was  attract>ed  from  his  post  by  a  mouse  on  the 
health.  By  the  statute  of  1861,  at  everj'  colliery  there  must  be  established  c«rtaiB 
general  niles  to  be  observed  by  the  owner  and  agent,  and  also  special  nilea  for  the 
conduct  and  guidance  of  the  person  acting  in  the  management  of  such  colliery,  and  of 
all  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  same,  as  under  the  particular  circumstMicee  of 
sucu  colliery  may  appear  best  calculated  to  prevent  dangerous  ac4.*idents.  These  gene- 
ral and  special  rules,  and  improved  machiner>%  have  gone  far  to  lessen  the  fat^ty  df 
the  mines ;  but  the  perils  of  those  who  work  in  them  must  always  be  great. 

The  niimT  holds  an  humble  position  in  the  industrial  ranks.  His  occupation  does 
not  require  much  skill,  nor  has  it  any  tendency  to  incite  him  to  int^^Uectual  pursuits. 
Where  his  own  interests  are  not  directly  concerned,  he  rarely  intrudes ;  and  the  great 
body  of  society  beyond  the  coal-fields  would  become  almost  unconscious  of  his  exist- 
ence, had  it  not  an  occasional  reminder  in  the  records  of  the  terrible  disasters  which 
sometimes  overtake  him.  His  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind  is  limited,  and 
ofren  the  circle  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  does  not  extend  beyond  the  little  commn- 
nity  attached  to  the  pit  in  which  he  works.  His  occupation  is  x>eculiar,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  any  other  class  of  workmen,  one  of  its  effects  being  the  creation  in 
him  of  a  desire  for  exciting  recreations  ^  and  the  means  taken  to  gratify  that  desire 
have  something  to  do  with  the  low  ^K>sition  that  he  occupies  in  the  social  scale.  He 
long  had  an  unhappy  notoriety — ol  which  he  has  not  yet  got  completely  rid — ^for 
drinking,  poaching,  and  other  irregularities ;  and  his  neighbors  of  other  occupations 
were  prone  to  regard  him  as  a  rough  sort  of  fellow.  Even  when  he  lived  in  a  town  he 
failed  somehow  to  get  absorbed  into  the  great  industrial  body.  Within  late  years, 
however,  a  change  has  been  coming  over  him,  and  his  old  manners  and  habits  ue 
yielding  to  the  infiuence  of  education.  Still,  there  appears  to  be  a  want  of  sympathy 
between  him  and  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  and  such  Uke; 
and  they  rarely  associat'C.  Were  a  man's  social  position  to  be  regulated  by  the  amonnt 
of  his  earnings,  the  miner  would  stand  above  a  large  proportion  of  the  working 
classes ;  but  he  appears  to  be  indifferent  to  rank,  provided  he  is  allowed  to  eigoy  lUn 
according  to  his  own  notions.  It  is  but  ninety  years  since  he  was  a  slave,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  only  sixty-eight  years,  because  the  act  of  1775  was  hampered  with  restrie- 
"•  tions  which  prevented  nlm  from  obtaining  fiill  freedom,  and  his  emancipation  was  oiUy 
completed  in  1799,  when  a  new  act  was  passed ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  considerable 
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tioif  aft«r  he  wms  set  tree  that  he  began  to  raise  himself  in  the  Rocial  Rcnie.  Indeed, 
tkf  wvrk  of  refonnation  can  Marcely  be  raid  to  have  1>e^u  nntil  the  paiwing  of  Loni 
iiUej  ft  UU  in  1843  for  the  abolition  of  female  labor  in  tlie  pits.  It  is  not  to  be  w<m- 
kstd,  then,  that  traces  of  old  habits,  snperMtitions,  and  prejudices  are  still  discernible, 
Mprcially  among  the  aged  people.  The  rapid  development  of  tlie  coal  and  iron  trades 
is  the  m'est  of  Scotland  lea  to  an  immense  influx  of  Irish  laborers  between  1830  and 
U60:  and  as  they  were  generally  very  ignorant,  they  retardoil  for  a  time  the  general  pro- 
ptm  of  improyement.  The  liberality,  however,  of  the  employers,  in  establ&hing 
irliooU  at  every  colliery,  is  daily  eftecting  a  change ;  and  with  the  advent  of  another 
(Krarntion,  thetraces  of  degradation  will  probably  disap|»ear,  and  there  is  evidence  to 
Ind  t4i  the  hope  that  the  miner  will  come  to  occupy  a  much  impnived  position  in  so- 
cirtT.  In  the  Lothians,  where  the  relations  lR*tween  master  and  servant  have  been  little 
diftiarbed  by  strikes  or  flnctnations  in  trade,  the  miners  are  su]M*rif>r  in  every  respect 
tothr  Mune*  class  in  Lanarkshire  and  the  west  of  Scotland  generally;  and  the  same  ' 
miy  lie  said  of  the  Fife  men.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  faict  that,  whil«*  the  eastern 
nintm  are  almost  without  exception  Scotsmen,  whose  fon^fathers  for  several  genera- 
timui  have  followed  the  same  avocation  in  the  same  locality,  a  great  pn)iH>rtion  of  those 
in  the  west  are  Irishmen,  mostly  of  a  very  nuigh  type. 

An  a  mlv.  the  sons  of  miners  follow  the  occupation  of  their  fathers,  and  commence 
to  work  when  they  reach  twelve  years  of  age.  by  which  time  they  an;  now  fairly  pro- 
itint  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  After  they  commence  to  work,  however, 
th^  are  encooraged  to  make  further  progress  in  education ;  and  for  that  puriK>se  even- 
iifclaiwes  are  taught  at  most  of  the  schools.  The  i)eri(Kl  Of  apprenticeship  is  four 
Tttn.  and  the  &ther  and  sons  generally  work  in  partnership.  Tlie  daugliters  of  the 
■oen  find  employment  on  the  farms,  or  at  the  brickyanls  and  factories  m  tlic  vicinity 
if  Aeir  homes,  and  an  increasing  proportion  of  them  go  into  domestic  service.  The 
MM  live  under  the  parental  roof  until  they  reach  ei|>[hteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
vkm  they  take  wives  and  commence  housekeeping  tor  themselves.  *  lutennarriage 
with  members  of  other  classes  was  formerly  a  thing  almost  unknown ;  but  now  such 
BHriagea  are  not  nnfiretjuent  in  certain  districts.  Ignorance  of  domesticr  economy,  and 
1  want  of  care  for  domestic  comfort  on  the  part  of  their  wives,  have  In^en  the  means  of 
keeping  back  many  a  well-disiHwed  man  among  the  miuers ;  but  now  tliat  women  who 
bTe  had  sotiie  experience  of  domestic  service  are  to  be  had  for  wives,  a  better  state  of 
^kmg^  is  beginninf^  to  prevail. 

The  wagev  of  miners,  which  are  paid  according  to  piecework,  vary  considerably  in 
diiBrent  uistricts,  and  are  liable  to  considerable  tluctuations.    In  some  cases  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  a  man  may  put  out  in  a  day  is  limited  by  mutual  consent,  or  in  acconlance 
vith  a  rale  of  the  Union ;  in  others,  the  working  jpiMirs  are  limited,  eaoli  man  being 
lUowed  to  pnt  oat  as  much  as  he  can  in  a  stat«'d  time;  and,  again,  there  an^  coi- 
berim  at  which  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  time  or  quantity.    Exactly  u  eentur^-  ami  the 
vages  paid  to  the  men,  all  serfs,  who  wrought  at  New  battle  collier>'  were  as  follows: 
frirve,  seven  shillings  per  week;  oversniah,  ten  shillings;   banksman,  six  shillings 
•cTcnanda  halfpence;  bottom-man,  six  shillings  seven  and  a  half  pence;  miners, 
from  se«'en  shillingH  to  eight  shillings  and  fouri>eiice.    The  miners  wrought  with  can- 
dltt  in  those  (lays,  and  these  were  supplied  without  charge.    The  average  wage  at  the 
■Be  colliery  is  at  present  four  shillings  and  sixpi'uce  ^M^r  day.    What  a  miner  gets  for 
Ids  labor  cannot  always  be  stated  in  shillings  and  pence,  however,  as  he  sometimes 
ogoys  special  advantages  in  the  way  of  a  free  house,  cheap  cMlucation  for  his  children, 
sad  tike  like.    Thus,  the  average  wage  at  Dalkeith  C4)lliery  is  three  shillings  and  six- 
ftate  per  day,  but  the  miners  are  provided  with  gocnl  houses  rent-free,  and  have  in 
additioD  other  privileges.    In  the  east  of  Scotland  wages  have  not  fluctuated  so  much 
as  in  other  quarters.    An  nnderstanding  scHsms  to  prevail  1>etwecn  the  men  and  their 
cmpkreTB  which  allows  the  work  to  goon  steadily,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  the  coal 
■Mket  omy  be.    In  Id&l  the  average  wage  of  miners  in  Scotlan<l,  according  to  a 
slalcflieiit  pablished  by  a  Glasgow  firm,  was  two  shillings  and  sixpence  ]>er  day;  in 
left!  it  was  five  shlUings.    A  gradual  fall  then  took  nlace ;  and  in  1858  the  average 
wace  was  three  shillings,  below  which  sum  it  has  not  fallen,  the  figures  for  the  six  suc- 
ceeding yean  1>eing  respectively  throe  shillings  and  sixpence,  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence, loiir  shillings,  foor  shillings  and  sixpence,  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  four 
•hillings  and  ninepence.     From  these  sums,  alH>ut  threepence  per  day  falls  to  be 
deiocted  for  light,  sharpening  tools,  &c.    The  wages  are  paid  fortnightly,  and  that 
period  embraces  ten  worlcing  days  in  some  districts  and  eleven  in  others.    When  a  boy 
ui  twelve  years  enters  a  coal-pit,  he  is  attached  to  his  father  or  some  other  man,  and 
becopiea  what  is  known  technically  as  a  ''  quarter-man.''    The  miner  with  whom  ho 
works  is  entitled  to  pnt  out  one-fourth  more  coal  than  if  he  wrought  without  assist- 
aaee :  nod  from  the  price  he  received  for  this  extra  quantity  he  pays  the  boy,  whose 
daty  it  is  to  fill  the  coal  into  the  ''tubs"  and  convey  it  to  the  pit  bottom.    At  fourteen, 
the  boy  becomes  n  ''half-man;''  at  sixteen,  a  "  three-«iuarter-man ; "  and  at  eighteen, 
he  lannmrn  the  title  of  miner,  performs  a  man's  work,  and  draws  a  man's  pay.    When 
the  buy  mnka ns  n  ''qnnrter-man,"  he  usually  receives  one  shilling  per  day;  when  a 
a  ^  i> 
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"  half-man/'  two  shillings ;  and  when  a  "  three-quarter-man,"  three  shillings.  These 
rates  are,  however,  subject  to  variation  according  to  the  amount  of  wages  received  bj 
the  men.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  miner's  family  includes  two  or 
three  sons  able  to  go  into  the  pits,  the  total  earnings  must  amount  to  a  handsome 
sum. 

As  a  class,  the  miners  could  atford  to  live  very  comfortably ;  but  the  great  body  of 
them  have  yet  to  acquire  provident  habits.  They  are  to  a  large  extent  victims  of  the 
pass-book  system,  and  are  rarely  out  of  debt  to  the  provision-dealer ;  while  many  of 
them  draw  their  wages  in  advance,  thereby  incurring  considerable  loss,  in  the  shape  of 
a  heavy  percentage  which  is  charged  by  some  of  tue  employers.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  many  coalmasters  in  LanarKshire  t-ake  most  unmercifnl 
advantage  of  the  improvident  habits  of  the  poor  collier,  by  charging  five  per  cent,  for 
all  money  uplifted  between  pay-days.  Thus :  if  it  is  uplifted  me  day  luter  the  pay, 
live  i)er  cent.,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  charged ;  if  it  is 
uplifted  only  two  days  before  it  is  due,  the  same  five  per  cent.,  or  nine  hundred  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  charged.  This  is  a  crying  shame.  If  the  masters  who  do  this  (some 
of  them  under  pretense  of  discouraging  the  practice)  were  to  establish  savings  banks 
among  their  men,  they  would  soon  enable  them  to  save  as  much  as  would  carry  them 
from  one  pay  day  to  the  next.  It  is  nee^lless  to  say  that  the  practice  has  a  demoraliz- 
ing tendency.  Very  few  of  the  miners  are  to  be  found  on  the  savings  banks  books : 
but  nmnerous  friendly  and  benefit  societies  exist  among  them.  The  advantases  ot 
such  societies  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated,  though  the  treasurers  have  not  fldwajrs 
been  faithful.  A  friendly  society  has  been  in  existence  at  Easthouses — a  colliery 
village  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Lotliian — since  1816 ;  and  as  the  system  of  pay- 
ments in  connection  with  it  is  the  same  in  most  similar  societies,  we  shaU  state  it 
briefly.  The  terms  of  admission  are  as  follows:  For  persons  from  two  to  twelve  yean 
of  age,  one  shilling ;  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  two  shillings;  from  sixteen  to  twenty, 
four  shillings;  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  six  sliillings  andsixx>ence ;  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty,  ten  shillings ;  from  thirty  to  thirty-four,  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence ;  from 
thirty-four  to  thirty-six,  fourteen  shillings.  The  allowance  granted  to  members  in 
distress  is  as  follows :  tenpence  per  day,  or  five  shillings  per  week,  for  the  first  thirteen 
weeks ;  sixpence  per  day,  or  three  shillings  per  week,  for  the  next  thirteen  weeks ;  and 
threepence  per  day,  or  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  week,  as  long  as  they  may  be 
unable  to  work.  Half-members  receive,  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks,  fivepence  per  day, 
or  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week;  for  the  next  thirteen  weeks,  tlireepeuce  per 
day,  or  one  shilling  and  sixpence  x>cr  week ;  and  three-half])ence  per  day,  or  ninepence 
per  week,  as  long  as  they  are  unable  to  work. 

Co-operative  stores  have  been  A|>ened  at  several  places ;  but,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
the  success  of  these  is  yet  doubtiul.  A  number  of  miners  in  the  west  of  Scotland  are 
connected  with  the  free  Colliers'  and  Free  Gardeners'  Lodges.  In  some  parts,  so- 
called  yearly  or  half-yearly  benefit  societies  are  got  up  by  small  tradesmen,  who  colieet 
the  fees  from  members  on  every  pay-day,  undertaking,  of  course,  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  sick  or  funeral  money  when  such  is  needed.  On  the  average,  a  very  small 
simi  is  required  to  meet  such  contingencies.  Instead,  however,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  €i 
dividing  the  balance  of  the  funds  among  the  members,  the  promoter  of  the  society 
compels  them  to  take  goods  from  him  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  dividends, 
reserving  to  himself,  of  course,  a  certain  sum  in  consideration  of  his  tn)uble  and  risk. 
When  the  miner  and  his  wife,  excited  by  the  jingle  of  money  in  their  pocketti  at  the 
fi>rt night's  end,  drop  into  the  shops  of  the  promoters  of  such  societies,  there  is  gen- 
erally not  much  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  them  to  join ;  but  the  wary  keep  aloof. 
At  a  number  of  collieries  and  iron  works  in  the  west,  stores  are  kept  by  the  proprie- 
tors, from  which  the  men  are  recjuired — or  at  least  expected,  which  is  pretty  much  the 
same  thing — to  purchase  all  their  provisions,  &e.  It  has  l>een  found  difficult  to 
legislate  for  the  suppression  of  such  stores,  and  the  matter  is  at  present  left  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  ideas  of  fair  play  and  liberty  which  exist  among  the 
owners  of  them.  The  Truck  act  was  aimed  at  their  extermination,  but  the  spirit  ol 
the  act  is  evaded,  while  its  letter  is  complied  with.  In  the  report  made  in  1860  l:^  a 
committee  of  the  Social  Science  Association  on  trades'  societies  and  strikes,  the  follow- 
ing stat^'ment  on  the  truck  system  is  given  by  the  representative  of  the  Scottidi 
Miners'  Association : 

**  Of  the  mining  counties  in  Scotland,  there  is  in  Clackmanmiin  no  truck  shop ;  in.lfid 
and  East  Lothians  one ;  in  Fifeshire  three ;  in  Sterlingshire  a  few ;  in  Renfrewshire  they 
are  beginning  to  be  established.  In  Linlithgowshire  there  is  a  truck  shop  to  nearijr 
every  colliery.  The  truck  shops  provide  all  articles  of  subsistence  and  clothinff,  win 
one  exception,  drink.  The  Truck  act  renders  it  necessary  for  the  masters  to  haTe  a 
separate  pay  office.  But  this  office  they  take  care  shall  be  close  to  the  track  shop: 
sometimes  it  is  separated  only  by  a  partition.  They  pay  the  men  at  the  long  interval 
of  a  fortnight,  or  even  of  a  month,  and  in  the  meantime  allow  them  upon  application 
subsistence  money  from  day  to  day,  or  even  on  the  half  day.  This  subsistence  money 
the  miner  is  practically  compelled  by  penalties  to  carry  to  the  truck  shop ;  for,  if  not. 
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thf  fobflisteiice  allowance  is  stoppeclf  and  he  must  wait  for  his  pay  till  the  end  of  the 
Artoi^t  or  month,  or  he  ia  shifted  to  a  less  favorable  }>art  of  the  mine,  or  he  is 
altogiftber  dismissed.  Dismissal  has  indeed  become  more  common  under  the  new 
fjnteni  of  employment,  which  has  substituted  for  a  contract  of  f<mrteen  days  a  cou- 
tnct  terminable'  at  a  day's  notice.  To  such  an  extent  is  truck  carried,  that,  even  if 
thif  tnidL  shop  has  not  in  store  the  articlea  required,  the  luiner  is  not  supplied  with 
anhf  which  he  might  lay  out  where  lie  would,  but  with  tokens  which  certain  Hho)>- 
hBtftn  in  the  town  will  recognize,  and  on  recei>'ing  tlieni  supply  articles  to  the 
rxteot  of  the  value  of  the  tokens.  These  tokens,  however,  have  afterwards  to  \w 
irtumed  by  the  shopkfsepers  to  the  truck  shop  to  be  exchaiige<l  into  cash,  and  the  rate 
flf  exchange  is  a  deduction  of  three  shillings  in  every  twenty  shillings  in  favor  of  the 
track  abop.  This  loss,  amounting  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  the  shopkeei>er  has  of  course 
taken  care  has  already  fallen  ui>on  the  miiier.^ 

In  the  main,  the  above  statement  still  holds  good ;  but  we  learn  that  some  employ- 
m  have  shown  that  in  establiHhing  stores  at  their  works  they  have  no  selfish  motive, 
nncf  they  supply  a  quality  of  goods  sn^M^rior  to  what  can  \ye  o1>taiue<l  for  the  same 
monry  at*  the  village  shops  in  their  neighborhood,  while  the  workmen  are  left  quite 
fpft  to  ehooee  where  or  how  th<^y  shall  s^iend  their  money. 

Af  already  stated,  the  relati<ms  between  the  east  of  Scotland  miners  and  their 
(apktyers  have  been  little  disturbed  by  disputes  as  to  work  or  wages.    In  the  weHt 
the  one  has  been  quite  different,  strikes  being  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  and  it  is 
markable  that  all  the  strikes  have  been  for  wages — none  of  them  to  get  rid  of  any 
pierance  in  respect  of  bad  management  or  ba<l  ventilation.    In  18*J2  the  Lanarkshire 
■inen  were  ont  on  strike  for  four  months ;  and,  instead  of  getting  the  advance  they 
Jnnaiided,  had  to  return  to  work  for  less  wagea  than  they  nad  when  they  went  out. 
Three  years  afterwards  the  first  Union  of  the  Scotch  miners  was  established.    In 
\i3B  a  redaction  was  made  from  five  shillings  to  four  shillings  in  the  daily  wages  of 
the  miners,  and  a  general  strike  took  place.    Four  months  of  idleness  and*^  privation 
verp  iipent  without  result ;  the  Union  was  dissolved,  and  the  men  returned  to  work  at 
thnr  former  rate  of  wages.    Wages  gnulually  decline<l,  until  in  1842  they  reached  so 
hw  as  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  even  one  shilling  and  ei^ht])ence  per  day. 
Tbe  Union  was  then  resuscitat^l,  and  the  men  went  out  on  strike.    An  increased 
draiaod  for  coal  and  iron  sprang  up  in  the  mean  time,  and  prices  advanced  to  such  an 
atenf  that  the  masters  were  enabled  to  grant  to  the  miners  an  advance  of  from  one 
ikilUng  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day.      During  the  strike,  affairs  in  Lanark- 
•hire  wore  anch  a  threatening  apiH'arance  that  a  military  force  was  held  in  readiness 
at  Coatbridge.    After  this  success  the  Union  was  again  allowed  to  decline ;  and  in  the 
eoane  of  two  years  wages  had  again  undergone  a  considerable  reduction.    Tli<*  I'uioii 
hret  was  once  more  applied,  with  apparent  success,  for  at  the  end  of  three  mouths 
tbe  Banters  yielded ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  men  could  not  have  held  out  mu(*h 
kiBjErr,  fin-  they  had  only  wnmght  a  few  weeks  at  the  advanceil  rate  when  the  masters, 
who  foond  that  the  prices  they  were  receiving  would  not  enable  them  to  pay  th(*ir 
mm  so  mnch,  intimated  that  a*re<luction  was  to  be  ma^le  to  the  previous  rate,  and  to 
this  the  men  snbmitted  quietly.    In  1847  there  was  a  gre-at  strike,  in  which  the  men, 
after  standing  out  fourteen  weeks  for  five  shillingH  a  day  for  the  *'  darg,''  or  minimum 
qoantity  of  coal  pat  out  daily,  accepted  the  masters'  tenus  of  three  shillings  a  day, 
md  in  a  few  weeks  afterwanls  even  submitted  to  a  reducticm  to  two  shillings  a  day. 
In  l^&i  the  Scottish  Miners' Association  was  formed,  *'for  the  ])rotection  of  niineiV 
ncfata  ami  privileges,  by  provi<ling  funds  for  the  sui>|>ort>  of  members  out  of  work.** 
Tbe  aasoeiation  is  comiKised  of  hical  societies,  each  holding  its  own  money,  and 
vpmitting  only  what  may  lie  requin><l  to  cover  the  neceKSjir>'  ex|)euses  of  the  general 
am«Kiati«iii.     The  entry  money  is  sixpence,  and  each  member  has  to  contribute  one 
pcany  per  week  for  the  purposes  of  the  society.    There  is  a  central  board,  consisting  of 
tkiee  persona,  who  summon  a  conference  of  delegates  from  district  societies  when  any 
■atter  of  general  interest  comes  up  for  consideration.    A  year  after  the  association 
vaa  established,  another  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  took  place.    But  some  of  the 
Ben  eonaidcred  that  they  ha<l  endure<l  quite  enough  of  needh^ss  privation  on  pre^-ious 
•erasknia,  and  refused  to  join  in  this  contest.    They  were  accordingly  sulpe4>ted  to 
absse,  and  militaiy,  yeomanry,  and  police  were  called  out  to  protect  them.     Hun<lreds 
•f  men  who  had  never  been  in  a  pit  were  foimd  willing  to  take  employment  as  colliers ; 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  four  months'  idlene»-s,  the  men  gave  in,  they  in  many 
iittnrrs  found  their  places  occupied.    The  result  of  the  turn-out  was  a  considerable 
ndaetkm  in  tbe  value  of  labor.    Any  commotion  in  the  coal  trade  generally  tells  on 
the  iron  trade,  and  rice  vena  ;  and  in  the  year  of  the  strike  referred  to,  the  quantity  of 
fi^  hroD  made  in  Scotland  was  80,000  tons  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the 
pnee  went  up  considenibly.     **  In  November,  1855,''  says  Mr.  Tremenhe^re,  in  his 
•ttcial  report  on  the  mining  districts,  "  the  men  forced  the  masters  into  granting  an 
advanee  of  from  Ibor  shilling  to  five  shillings  per  day.    Many  of  the  masters,  since 
fhrj  could  Bot  allord  to  oontinne  that  rate,  before  lonj^  felt  obliged  to  take  their  stand 
■CauMt  a,  and  to  rodnoe  tbe  rate  again  to  four  shillings.    A  strike  took  i)lace.    It 
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became  i?eneral  in  the  districts  concerned  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1856 ;  and  alia 
from  30,009  to  40,000  men  had  been  idle  for  sixteen  weeks,  and  had  inflicted  enormofu 
loss  upon  their  masters  and  the  public,  and  great  suffering  upon  themselyes  and  tfaefc 
families,  the  event  proved  that  they  were  again  wrong,  for  they  resumed  work  m 
their  masters'  terms.''  In  1860  a  strike  of  a  most  disastrous  nature  took  place  ii 
Lanarkshire,  the  loss  to  the  district  being  estimated  at  £200,000.  Frequent  diapatei 
have  since  occurred,  chiefly  in  the  west ;  and  a  few  months  ago  there  was  a  strike  o 
two  months'  duration  in  the  Wishaw  cUstrict.  An  arrangement  had  been  come  to  1y] 
which  it  was  alWed  that  the  masters  were  to  increase  and  reduce  the  wages  of  thi 
miners  alternately  at  four  periods  of  the  year.  On  the  1st  of  November  last  tbi 
daily  pay  was  to  be  raised  from  four  shillings  and  sixpence  to  five  shillings ;  but  whei 
that  day  arrived  the  advance  was  given  up  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  coUieiies.  Ii 
the  face  of  this  breach  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  bargain,  the  men  who  dii 
not  get  the  rise  went  out  on  strike.  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  trade,  the  master 
found  it  necessary,  instead  of  giving  the  rise  demanded,  to  reduce  the  wages  to  fou 
shillings,  and  £[ave  notice  accordingly.  Some  of  the  men  now  offered  to  disregard  tb 
dictates  of  their  trade  union,  and  go  in  to  work  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  dsj 
which  was  permitted.  Others  held  out  for  the  higher  rato,  but  without  success;  am 
the  present  dullness  in  trade,  and  the  large  stocks  of  coal  at  the  pitheads,  do  no 
encourage  any  earl^  movement  on  the  part  of  the  men.  A  trustworthy  oorrespondeiii 
says :  ^^Trades  unions  are  here  and  there  dissolving  in  Lanarkshire,  and  the  mem  ate, 
that  they  have  found  that  such  unions  cannot  always  command  high  wages  or  a  fism 
scale  of  prices." 

The  miners  chiefly  reside  in  houses  specially  built  for  their  accommodatioii  in  tb 
neighborhood  of  the  pits.  In  the  early  days  of  coal  mining  these  houses  were  of  tin 
most  wretohed  description ;  and  even  ^et  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  deficieni  h 
the  ordinarv  requisites  of  human  habitations.  To  convey  some  idea  of  the  preaea 
condition  of  the  houses  of  the  mining  population,  we  shall  give  some  account  m  whi) 
came  under  observation  in  a  journey  through  the  Mid  Lothian  and  Lanarkshire  ooUkf 
ies,  in  both  of  which  the  best  and  worst  class  of  miners'  houses  are  to  be  met  with.  Ii 
Mid  Lothian  there  are  a  number  of  mining  villages  of  the  old  type.  These  were  boill 
when  people's  notions  of  personal  comfort  were  not  quite  so  refined  as  in  the  pressor 
day,  and  probably  the  first  occupiers  of  them  were  content ;  but  the  case  has  come  k 
be  different.  No  workingman  is  likely  to  be  lees  particular  than  the  miner  as  to  ttM 
mere  stone  and  lime  comforts  of  his  home,  since  it  must  be  a  poor  place  indeed  thil 
will  not  look  comfortable  in  contrast  >vith  the  damp  and  gloomy  recesses  of  the  mins! 
but  even  he  has  come  to  think  that  something  is  due  to  him  in  the  way  of  providing! 
better  lodging  for  himself^  his  wife,  and  little  ones.  For  a  number  of  years  past 
improvements  have  been  m  progress.  Old  houses  have  in  some  oases  bten  pateked 
altered,  and  provided  with  coal-sheds,  &c.,  and  others  have  been  removed  to  maki 
way  for  more  commodious  structures.  Where  the  opening  of  new  pits  has  neceeeitalec 
the  erection  of  new  houses,  these  have  been  built  on  a  very  much  improved  plan,  i 
bit  of  ground  is  attached  to  all  the  houses;  but  hitherto  the  miners'  horacoltoni 
taste  and  skill  have  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  cabbages  and  leeki 
Flowers  are  rarely  met  with  near  the  old  houses,  and  their  cultivation  seldom  gei 
beyond  the  range  of  a  dilapidated  teapot  on  the  window-sill ;  but  some  of  the  plota  ii 
front  of  the  new  cottages  are  nicely  laid  out.  It  is  still  ]>M>ssible  to  find  not  a  fiofv 
specimens  of  the  old  domiciles  displaying  all  their  primitive  uuhealthiness  and  n^ 
ness.  Their  mean  masonry,  founded  on  the  surface  without  any  excavation,  rises  to  t 
height  of  little  over  five  feet,  and  they  are  roofed  with  tiles ;  though  we  were  infornM 
that  the  first  covering  was  a  combination  of  turf  and  straw.  The  floor  is  oompoeed  o 
native  earth,  and  its  uneven  surface  has  by  constant  treading  been  rendered  almoet  ai 
compact  as  stone.  In  front  of  the  fireplace  a  brick  or  two  has  been  let  into  the  floM 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  doorway  is  similarly  strengthened  ag^ainst  the  wear  of  freqneaf 
feet.  The  walls  have  never  been  plastered,  but  successive  coats  of  whitewash  Dmw\ 
made  them  air-tight  if  not  beautiful.  The  window — some  of  the  houses  have  tw« 
however — is  about  two  feet  square.  There  is  no  ceiling  beneath  the  tilee,  but  tin 
want  of  it  has  to  some  extent  been  supplied  by  nailing  mats  upon  the  raftef%  am 
overlaying  them  witii  a  thick  coat  of  whiting— ^aa  arrangement  which,  while  it  maj; 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  interior,  certainly  detracts  ftt>m  its  healthineai^  m 
ratlier  increases  its  unhealthiness.  Strictly  spealung,  the  houses  we  are  deeeriM|| 
consist  of  one  apartment  measuring  twelve  feet  by  fifteen :  but  by  a  peculiar  amoige 
meut  of  the  frimiture  a  small  closet  is  formed,  in  which  a  bed  is  fltted  up.  Oeeaaloa 
ally  a  house  of  this  kind  may  be  found  occupied  by  a  miner,  his  wife,  and  four,  siz^  a 
even  eight  of  a  family.  Neither  ash-pit  nor  drain  is  provided,  and  the  annronndiBg 
of  the  dwellings  are  consequently  in  a  most  insalubrious  condition.  Notwitbetandiw 
these  unfavorable  circumstonces,  a  creditable  effort  at  cleanliness  and  tidineat  I 
sometimes  observable  in  even  the  worst  of  the  houses.  It  is  disgraeeftil  that  and 
houses  should  exist  in  the  present  day ;  but  as  the  people  who  are  doomed  to  Uts  Ii 
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ilk  hopefully  of  promised  amendmeDts,  we  shall  not  be  more  specific  in  oiir 
Hitotoem. 

lomca  provided  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  for  the  men  employed  in  the  Dalkeith 
I  though  built  a  considerable  time  ago^  have  few  equals.  They  are  well  ooii- 
1  and  commodious,  and  are  of  various  sizes,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  different 
I.  All  have  two  or  more  apartments,  and  are  supplied  with  water  and  water- 
Lain^  spaces  of  ground  are  attached  to  the  houses,  and  may  be  used  for  dry- 
tlMS  or  as  a  playgroimd  for  the  children.  No  rent  is  charged,  and  the  people 
to  be  well  cared  for  and  contented.  His  Grace  makes  liberal  provision  for  men 
dwtod  for  work ;  and  widows  receive  fortnightly  pensions,  and  are  provideil 
wes,  coal,  6lc,,  tree  of  charge.  Invalids  are  sux>i)lied  with  wine,  beef,  soup, 
m  Dalkeith  House.  The  effect  of  this  kindness  is  visible  upon  all  engaged  about 
cka.  They  are  generally  more  regular  in  their  habit's  than  people  connected  with 
-  the  other  collieries  in  the  county,  and  rarely  leave  the  employment  of  their 
Dord.  The  Marquis  of  Lothian  owns  two  hundred  and  sixty  minors'  houses, 
which  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  best  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  together  with 
r  the  worst.  Tlie  Newbattle  colliery,  with  which  they  are  connected,  is  one  of 
wt  in  the  county,  and  has  never  been  leiised,  the  successive  Marquises  keeping 
'king  of  it  in  their  own  hands.  The  earlier  houses  of  the  miners  were  miserable 
d  hovels,  of  the  kind  described  in  the  ]>receding  ^laragraph ;  but  all  the  houses 
ithin  the  juist  thirt-^*  or  fort^'  years  are  of  a  superior  descriittion.  The  present 
ii  who  takes  much  interest  m  the  welfare  of  his  workpeople,  commenced  a  few 
^  to  work  extensive  reform  in  the  houses.  Only  a  few  cottages  of  the  very  old 
naiu,  and  the  dwellings  by  which  they  are  being  sui)erHeded  are  very  comforta* 
commodious,  some  of  them  containing  four  or  five  apartments.  The  rooms, 
email,  are  lofty  and  well  ventilated.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  the  floors  of  glazed 
id  the  roofs  of  slat-e.  Tliey  are  well  planned,  and  externally  have  some  archi- 
l  pretensions.  All  things  considered,  the  hotises  are  well  furnished ;  and  it  is  a 
rthy  fact  that,  though  most  of  the  people,  while  living  in  the  old  houses,  ap- 
to  be  candess  as  to  the  quality  or  condition  of  their  furniture,  they  were  no 
ranoved  into  one  of  those  new  roomy  domiciles  than  they  displayed  qiute  a 
f  taste.  It  is  true  that  f^me  of  the  new  houses  appear  to  be  tenanted  by  people 
mot  appreciate  the  change;  yet  the  foregoing  remarks  hold  good  in  the  majority 
I.  We  saw  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  old  houses  which  hail  been  inhabited  by  a 
lo  had  lived  fifty  years  in  it,  but  who  refused  to  leave,  though  tlie  place  was 
7  crumbling  away  about  his  ears.  He  had  use<l  all  sorts  of  devices  to  keep  the 
d  walls  from  tumbling  down ;  but  at  length  the  building  had  such  a  threatening 
mce  that  the  man  was  peremptorily  orclered  out,  and  soon  after  the  building 
muip  of  ruins.  The  only  excuse  he  offered  for  liis  persistency  was,  that  he  had 
» loii||:  in  the  house  that  he  coiUd  not  think  of  leaving  it,  and  would  like  to  end 

•  in  it.  The  new  houses  are  supplied  with  water,  have  flower-gardens  in  front, 
chen-gardeiis  and  coal-houses  behind.  The  rents  charged  vary  fn)m  one  pound 
linsH  to  three  iM)und  eighteen  shillings  per  annum ;  and,  as  elsewhere,  the  rent 
cted  from  the  fortnightly  pay  of  the  men.  The  houses  at  the  other  collieries  in 
thiaa  are  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  them,  as  already  hinted, 

*  orsent  nee<l  for  imiirovement.  Comfortable  houses  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
ig  tne  tastes  and  habits  of  the  working  classes,  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in 
f  all  who  have  their  welfare  at  heart. 

narkshire,  a  great  majority  of  tlie  miners'  houses  are  of  a  very  poor  kind ;  and 
f  them  luive  only  one  apartment.  They  are  arranged  either  in  closely  built 
'  confined  squares ;  and  the  people  are  literally  hudclled  together  in  them.  We 
L  of  cases  iu  which  a  family  of  six  or  seven  persons  lived  together  in  one  room 
inir  not  more  than  fourti^u  feet  sriuare,  and  who  yet  considered  that  they  had 
lodation  to  snare  for  one  or  two  lodgers.  The  Irish,  it  appears,  are  especially 
o  over-crowding  their  dwellings,  against  the  ventilation  of  which,  too,  they 
ty  gnanl.  One  favorable  circumstance  is  that  their  furniture  does  not  occupy 
paee.  The  sitting  accommodation  rarely  consists  of  more  than  two  chairs  or  a 
eonstructed  •*  form."  The  fire  is  kept  burning  continually,  its  use  during  the 
eing  to  dry  the  "pit-clothes**  of  the  men;  ami  as  these  are  generally  very  wet, 
raya  dirty,  the  vapor  they  give  out  adds  considerably  to  the  pollution  of  the 
here  breathed  by  the  crowded  sleepers.  Tlie  houses  at  some  collieries  are  of 
m  construction,  and  are  constantly  getting  out  of  repair.  Not  unfrequeiitly 
e  wrecked  by  the  subsidence  of  ground  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  wml  be- 
hem.  For  these  houses  a  rent  of  from  three  sliillings  and  sixpence  to  five  shillings 
ith  is  charged.  In  some  localities,  one-half  of  the  houses  have  two  aiiartments, 
ae  are  occupied  by  the  better  class  of  workiHJople.  The  usual  rent  of  a  two- 
house  is  nom  six  shillings  to  nine  shillings  per  month.  These  remarks,  of 
^pply  to  the  worst  chiss  of  houses.  Some  of  the  coalmasters  have  done  a  great 
irards  providing  comfortable  dwellings  for  their  workmen,  and  more  is  still  be- 
e.    At  Overtown,  near  Wishaw,  and  at  Motherwell,  a  large  number  of  houses  of 
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an  improved  kind  have  reoentlv  been  built ;  and  at  Gartsherrie  and  Govan  the  woric 
men  have  good  houses  provided  for  them.  But  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that,  ii 
the  aggregate,  the  dwellings  of  the  mining  population  of  the  west  of  Sc4>tland  are  fiu 
ftom  what  they  should  be.  On  matters  of  wages,  the  miners  are  very  sensitive ;  bnl 
we  have  never  heard  of  their  making  any  movement  for  having  their  dwellings  im 
proved. 

A  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  sanitary  improvement  in  the  mining  village*  of  the 
west  is  the  want  of  anything  like  a  regular  or  adequate  supply  of  water  suitable  fin 
domestic  purposes.  Many  of  the  larger  villages  have  had  a  supply  brought  to  them 
but  in  the  smaller  and  more  remote  hamlets,  great  hanlship  is  endured  in  conseqnenM 
of  the  scarcity  of  water.  In  some  instances,  the  younger  children  or  girls  of  the  &mil^ 
have  to  carry  the  indispensable  element  in  pitchers  from  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles 
and  then  the  water  acc^uires  a  value  which  prevents  anything  like  a  free  use  of  it  foi 
purposes  of  cleanliness.  The  eaves-droppings  are  collected  in  barrels,  carefully  covered 
and  locked ;  but  the  rain  supply  is  uncertain,  and  in  summer,  especially,  we  believe 
some  poor  families  endure  great  privations.  The  local  authorities  under  the  Public 
Healtn  (Scotland)  act,  1867,  have  ample  power  to  deal  with  this  matter;  and  it  is  to  1m 
ho]>ed  that  they  will  do  something  to  remove  so  great  an  evil. 

Abundant  facilities  exist  for  the  education  of  tne  children  of  colliers,  and  w©  havi 
heard  no  complaints  on  the  subject.  In  connection  with  almost  every  C4>lliery  of  an] 
extent,  there  are  one  or  more  schools  provided  by  the  coalmasters ;  and  though  th< 
schools  are  only  indiflferently  appreciated  by  the  parents,  the  children  attend  pretlj 
regularly.  It  appears,  however,  that  at  some  of  the  large  works  in  Lanarkshire  it  hai 
been  found  necessary  to  use  a  little  pressure  in  order  to  get  the  parents  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  their  children.  In  several  coses  the  father  has  deducted 
from  his  wages  a  certain  sum  for  every  child  he  has  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  whethei 
the  child  attends  or  not ;  and  the  effect  of  this  rule  is  generally  found  to  he  that  tlM 
father  comes  to  think  that  since  he  has  to  pay  the  fee,  the  child  may  as  well  be  sent  U 
Hchool.  The  fee  charged  at  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  colliery  school  is  threej>enc©  pea 
week  for  each  child.  At  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's  schools,  the  charge  is  one  halfpenny 
per  branch  per  fortnight.  In  no  case  that  we  have  heanl  of  do  the  fees  nearly  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  school,  but  the  proprietors  contribute  whatever  additional  mone} 
may  l>e  required. 

One  or  two  medical  officers  are  attached  t^)  each  coUierv,  and  all  the  men  pay  a  smaK 
sum  weekly  for  their  services.  The  employers  defray  alt  extra  charges  on  account  Of 
accidents. 

After  the  coal  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  miners,  its  distribution  over  the  oonntr3 
and  to  foreign  parts  gives  emplojinent  to  many  thousands  of  persons,  and  most  railwai 
companies  draw  a  large  amount  of  revenue  from  it.  At  the  coal  depots  of  the  princl 
]»al  towns  a  considerable  number  of  men  are  employed  in  removing  the  coal  from  th< 
railway  wagons  or  canal  boats,  piling  it  into  heaps,  weighing,  and  tilling  it  into  cartB 
Then  a  large  staff  of  porters  are  required  to  shovel  it  into  cellars  or  carry  it  np  stain 
All  these  men,  being  unskilled  lalxirers,  receive  a  small  wage — not  more,  we  believe 
than  from  fourteen  sliillings  to  eighttM»n  shillings  per  week.  Some  of  them,  such  as  thi 
l>ort<»rs,  are  paid  so  much  per  tonl)y  the  purchasers  of  the  coal,  so  that  their  eamingi 
are  subject  to  considerable  variation.  The  declared  annual  value  of  the  coal  exported 
from  Scotland  is  about  half  a  million  sterling.  In  1866  it  was  £515,805,  divided  ovei 
the  principal  ports  in  the  following  proportions:  Glasgow,  £51,493;  Leith,  £79,777; 
Greenock,  £38,835;  Grangemouth,  £50,244;  Ardrossan  and  Troon,  £73,642;  Dnndee 
£16,101;  Borrowstounness,  £93,671;  Kirkcaldy,  £53,528;  other  j)ort«,  £58,424.  The 
<iuantity  of  coal,  cinders,  and  culm  represented  by  the  above  would  be  about  1,500,000 
tons.  Our  customers  for  coal  are  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Some  cargoes  are  senl 
even  to  San  Francisco,  though  the  freight  to  that  port  from  Glasgow  is  fifty  sbillingc 
per  ton,  or  more  than  seven  times  the  cost  of  the  coal  at  the  port  of  shipment. 

THE  IRON  TRADE. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  IN  SCOTLAND— VISIT  TO  OABT 

SHKRRIE  IRONWORK — ^THE  SMELTING  PROCESS. 

Though  the  existence  of  ironstone  in  the  Scotch  coal  measures  was  known  man] 
years  previously,  no  attempt  wtis  made  to  turn  it  to  account  until  the  year  1760,  whei 
the  Caron  ironwork  was  established.  Only  one  kind  of  ironstone  was  then  used,  namely 
the  argillaceous  or  "  claybaud ; "  for  the  more  valuable  carbonaceous  or  "  blackband^  wa« 
not  discovered  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  These  two  varieties  an 
known  as  the  coal-measure  ironstone,  and  they  are  found  in  all  the  great  coal-fields  o: 
Britain  except  those  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Lancashire.  Though  there  an 
nuieteen  kinds  of  iron  ore  known  to  the  miuerologist,  it  has  been  calculated  that  nine 
tenths  of  tlie  entire  qnantity  of  iron  produced  is  derived  from  the  claybaud  and  black 
band  ironstones,  the  relative  value  of  which  is  thus  stated  in  a  paper  read  before  tht 
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Seottiah  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  Ralph  Moore,  government  inspector  of  mines :  "  Clay 
iraostones  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  Before  being  melted 
they  are  mixed  with  coal,  and  calcined  in  kilns  or  larj^e  heaps,  to  drive  off  the  carbonic 
aeid  gaa,  snlphor,  and  other  impurities.  This  description  of  ironstone  is  fonnd  in  seams 
or  bands,  and  in  nodules,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  measures,  but  is  most  plentiful 
ill  the  lower  part  of  the  section.  Bluckband  ironstone  is  a  carbonate  of  iron,  laminated 
with  coal,  generally  in  sufficient  quantity  for  calcination  without  fhrther  admixture  of 
«oal,  and  leaves,  when  calcined,  a  metallic  coke  containing  |from  fifty  to  seventy  per 
Mut.  of  metallic  iron.  This  description  of  ironstnne  is  found  in  seams  or  bands  in  well 
deftned  positions  in  the  measures,  but  these  are  neither  persistent  in  position  nor  equable 
m  quality.  Sometimes  the  seam  is  wanting  altogether,  or  so  thin  as  to  be  unworkable : 
at  other  times,  the  coaly  element  so  predominates  that  its  metallic  value  is  of  small 
■Bioiiiit ;  while  not  unfi[i^uently  it  contains  nothing  but  coal.  A  ^qod  blackband  iron- 
■looe  contains  from  two  to  eight  per  cent,  of  coal.  When  it  contams  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  of  coal  it  is  of  little  value  unless  mixed  with  claybaud,  which  uses  up  the 
axeem  of  coaL  It  is  more  easily  melte<l  than  claybaud,  and  requires  lass  coal ;  and  the 
weekly  produce  of  a  furnace  from  blackband  is  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  from  clay- 
biod.'' 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Carrou  iron-works  in  1760  till  1788,  thequantity  of  iron 
made  in  Scotland  did  not  exceed  1,500  tons  per  annum ;  but  during  the  succeeding  eight 
Team  a  number  of  new  furnaces  were  erected,  in  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Fife,  and  Ayr. 
In  1796  the  number  of  furnaces  was  seventeen,  and  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  the 
jear  was  18,640  tons.  Thirty- three  years  afterwards,  the  production  had  reached  29,00^ 
tens  :  and  from  that  figure  the  invention  of  the  hot-blast  process  raised  it  to  75,000 
tons  in  18:i6.  By  that  time  the  constniction  of  railways  had  begun  to  open  a  new 
Bsrket  for  the  iron  merchant ;  and  to  supply  the  demand  that  arose  many  now  ironstone 
pita  were  opened,  and  furnaces  erected.  In  the  ten  years  from  1835  to  1845,  the  produc- 
tkm  of  iron  increased  about  seven  hundred  per  cent.,  the  quantity  made  in  the  latter 
jmr  being  475,000  tons.  Ten  years  later,  825,000  tons  was  reached ;  and  another  decade 
give  an  addition  of  339,000 ;  the  quantity  made  in  1865  being  1,164,000  tons.  Over- 
qiecolation,  and  the  consequent  hnancial  crisis  in  1866,  operated  most  prejudicially 
« the  iron  trade,  and  the  production  for  that  vear  fell  to  994,000  tons.  Last  year, 
■atteiB  promised  to  take  a  turn  for  the  better ;  but  the  promise  was  realized  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  revelations  made  in  connection  with  several  of  the  principal  railway 
eompanies,  and  other  causes,  having  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  trade.  The  total 
quantity  made  in  1867  was  1,031,000  tons;  an  increase  of  37,000  as  compared  with  the 
pneeding  year,  but  133,000  tons  short  of  the  production  of  1865.  Thequantity  shipped 
IB  each  of  the  past  ten  years  has  not  varied  much.  Last  year  it  was  593,277  tons,  of 
idiich  338,354  tons  were  for  foreign  ports  and  the  remain(ler  went  coastwise.  Of  the 
qaantity  shipped  to  foreign  ports,  France  took  60,500  tons ;  Germany  and  Holland, 
91^000  tons;  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  20,100:  Russia,  9,600 ;  Spain  and 
Plortugal,  5,100 ;  Italy,  14,200;  United  States,  117,300;  British  America,  43,0(H);  East 
ladiea,  China,  Australia,  and  South  America,  14,000.  The  largest  qnantity  ever  con- 
mned  in  Scotland  was  532,000  tons,  in  1865.  Last  year  the  quantity  taken  was  420,262 
tens.  The  make  of  malleable  iron  in  1867  was  142,800  tons,  being  a  reduction  of  11,400 
tons  as  compiured  with  1866.  The  rapid  development  of  the  iron  trade  has  not  been 
peculiar  to  Scotland.  England,  Wales,  and  a  number  of  continental  countries,  have 
aad  a  similar  ex|>erience,  arising  from  the  same  causes,  namely  :  the  formation  of  rail- 
ways, the  substitution  of  iron  for  wo<mI  in  the  construction  of  ships,  and  its  increased 
application,  in  the  form  of  machinery,  to  the  industrial  arts.  The  total  number  of 
btast-fumaces  in  Scotland  is  164,  of  which  108  were  in  blast  during  the  past  year. 
Each  furnace  produced,  on  the  average,  about  9,546  tons.  One  furnace  gives  employ- 
ment directly  and  indirectly  to  fully  two  hundred  men  and  boys,  so  that  the  number  of 
persona  employ e<l  in  the  pnxluction  of  pig  iron  during  the  year  could  not  be  less  than 
ii,00O,  with  wages  ranging  from  two  shiliiufi^s  to  six  snillings  per  day.  It  will  thus  be 
Men  that  the  "  damping  out,''  or  stoppage,  ol  a  furnace  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  work- 
ing population  in  the  iron  disrricts.  Were  the  entire  number  of  furnaces  in  blast,  em- 
ployment would  be  given  to  upwards  of  33,000  men  and  boys,  while  the  annual  produc- 
tion would  exceed  1,500,000  tons.  The  number  of  ironstone  miners  in  Scotlan<l  is  alK)iit 
13,000,  and  the  larj^est  quantity  of  ore  put  out  in  a  year  was  2,500,000  tons  in  1857.  The 
oeenpation  of  the  ironstone  miner  difiers  little  from  that  of  the  coal  miner,  and  the  two 
oceapy  n^^arly  the  same  position  as  regards  wages,  &Ai,  The  ironstone  seams  are  geii- 
enlly'only  from  six  to  eight  inches  m  thickness,  so  that  in  working  a  considerable 
qaantity  of  rock  has  to  be  excavated.  As  the  miner  advances,  he  builds  up  belli iid  him 
m  much  as  possible  of  the  stone  and  rubbish,  and  sends  out  the  ironstone  and  surplus 
material  in  **  hutches." 

The  price  of  pig  iron  has  been  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations.  In  1854,  the 
mean  average  price  of  a  ton  of  Scotch  pig  iron  was  79«i.  7d. ;  it  was  54«.  4d.  in  1H58 ;  and 
Mk.  3rf.  in  1861.  In  1866,  the  market  was  much  disturl>ed  by  the  operations  of  certain 
bold  specolatora,  who  forced  the  top  price  up  to  82«.  6<2.,  an  increase  of  21«.  on  the  price 
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at  the  clo86  of  the  preceding  vear.  Theu  came  financial  disasters ;  and  the  brief  vpBM 
of  four  weeks  witnessed  a  mil  of  31«.  Gd.  per  ton.  After  rising  aud£iklling  several  tuDM 
subsequently,  the  price  at  the  close  of  1866  was  54«.  6d,  In  order  to  enable  them  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  the  crisis  brought  about  bv  the  speculators  alluded  to,  the  iron- 
masters resolved  to  reduce  the  production,  and  forty  furnaces  were  '*  blown  out." 
Nearly  eight  tliousand  men  and  boys  were  thus  thrown  idle,  while  at  thetaame  time  the 
wages  of  the  men  retained  were  considerably  reduced.  In  the  course  of  last  year  a 
number  of  the  furnaces  which  had  been  stopped  were  set  on,  and  about  one-tlurdof  tlM 
men  who  had  been  thrown  idle  were  restored  to  work.  The  average  price  of  jng  iion 
during  the  past  year  was  53«.  6d.  i>er  ton.  The  lowest  figure  reached  in  the  conrau  of 
the  year  was  51«.  3d.,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the  highest  55«.  6d.,  in  October. 
From  the  convenient  situation  and  facilities  for  transport  ei^oyed  by  Scotch  iroiif 
masters,  coupled  with  the  chea,pness  of  labor,  it  might  be  thought  that  no  Eu^liah  or 
other  producers  of  the  metal  could  undersell  them  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that 
something  like  70,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  imported  into  Scotland  during  the  naat 
year  from  Middlesborough,  in  Yorkshire,  where  ironstone  costs  less  than  one-fourtn  otf 
its  value  in  Scotland.  The  iron  is^  however,  of  a  much  lower  quality  than  the  native 
Scotch,  and  is  used  for  mixing  with  the  latter  for  the  production  of  certain  kinds  ol 
mat^'rial.  A  small  quantity  of  fine  pig  iron  is  brought  from  West  Cumberland  by  aome 
of  the  malleable  iron  makers,  who  use  it  to  mix  with  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
native  inm.  It  is  expected  that  when  the  Solway  Junction  railway  is  opened,  a  lane 
quantity  of  Cumberland  iron  ore  will  be  brought  into  Scotland.  The  price  of  nialleal3e 
bars  is  at  present  from  £6  15«.  to  £7  5«.  per  ton ;  plates,  £S  10«. ;  anu  rails,  £6  to  £7. 
Cast-iron  pi^xis  are  quoted  at  from  £4  15«.  to  £6  per  ton,  and  railway  chairs  at  firom 
£3  I2s.  6d.  to  £4. 

Tlie  most  valuable  deposits  of  ironstone  are  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  and  in  the 
former  county  two-thirds  of  the  entire  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  Scotland  is  pro- 
duced. The  blast  furnaces  are  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Coatbridge,  Aiidiie, 
and  Wishaw,  all  of  which  towns  were  rapidly  raised  to  importance  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  treasures  wliieh  lay  beneath  and  around  them.  Coatbridge  ataadi 
within  a  crescent  of  blast  furnaces,  ami  in  the  town  are  a  large  number  of  rolling  milk, 
forges,  and  tube  works,  the  hundred  chimneys  of  which  form  quite  a  forrest  of  brick- 
work capped  with  fire.  Though  Coatbridge  is  a  most  interesting  seat  of  industry,  i< 
is  anything  but  beautiful.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  roll  over  it  incessantly,  and  impart 
to  all  the  buildings  a  peculiarly  dingy  aspect.  A  coat  of  black  dust  overlies  every  tlunip 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  visitor  finds  his  complexion  considerably  deteriorated  by  thf 
flakes  of  soot  which  fiU  the  air  and  settle  on  his  face.  To  appreciate  Coatbridge,  U 
must  be  >'i8ited  at  night,  when  it  presents  a  most  extraordinary  and — when  seen  foi 
the  first  time — startling  spectacle.  From  the  steeple  of  the  parish  church,  which  standi 
on  a  considerable  eminence,  the  flames  of  no  fewer  than  fifty  blastfurnaces  may  be  fMsen. 
In  the  daytime,  these  flames  are  pale  and  unimpressive :  but  as  night  cometi  on,  theg 
appear  to  burn  more  fiercely,  and  gradually  there  is  developed  in  the  sky  a  lurid  glo« 
similar  to  that  which  hangs  over  a  city  when  a  great  conflagration  is  in  progress.  Foa 
half  a  luile  round  each  group  of  furnaces,  the  c<)untry  is  as  well  illumined  as  dniini 
full  moon ;  and  the  gootlfolks  of  Coatbridge  have  their  streets  lighted  without  tax oi 
tronble.  There  is  something  grand  in  even  a  distant  view  of  the  furnaces ;  but  tiH 
efiect  is  much  enhanced  when  they  are  approached  to  within  a  hundred  yards  or  ao 
The  flames  then  have  a  positively  fascinating  effect.  No  production  of  the  pyrotechnisi 
can  match  their  wild  girations.  Their  form  is  ever  changing,  and  the  variety  of  theii 
movement-s  is  endless.  Now  they  shoot  far  upward,  and  breaking  short  on,  seem  U 
expire  among  the  smoke ;  again  spreading  outward,  they  curl  over  the  lips  of  the  fumacc 
and  dart  through  the  doorways  as  if  determined  to  anniliilate  the  bounds  within  whiob 
they  are  confined ;  then  they  sink  low  into  the  crater,  and  come  forth  with  renewed 
strength  in  the  shape  of  great  white  tongues  of  fire,  which  sway  backwards  and  for- 
wards  as  if  seeking  with  a  fierce  eagerness  something  to  devour. 

The  most  extensive  ironmasters  in  Scotland  are  Messrs.  Baird  &  Co.,  who  own  fontj' 
two  blast  furnaces,  employ  nine  thousand  men  and  boys,  and  produce  about  300,0W 
tons  of  i)ig  iron  jter  anniun,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  quantity  made  north  of  tbi 
Tweed.  Twenty-six  of  their  furnaces  are  situated  in  various  parts  of  Ayrshire,  and  tlM 
remaining  sixteen  are  concentrat'Od  at  Gart<sheiTie,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  ol 
Coatbridge.  Gartsherrie  is  the  largest  individual  ironwork  in  Scotland,  and  we  belierc 
there  is  only  one  work  in  Britain  wliicli  has  a  greater  number  of  furnaces.  The  quan- 
tity of  pig  iron  made  is  100,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  oo&- 
necte<l  with  the  work  is  three  thcmsand  and  two  liundred.  More  than  a  thousand  toni 
of  coal  are  consumed  every  twenty-four  hours;  and,  as  showing  how  well  clioeon  is  the 
site  of  the  work,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  niuete4>n-twentietns  of  the  coal  required  k 
obtained  within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  furnaces.  One  coalpit  is  situatec 
close  t'O  the  furnaces,  and  has  been  wi'ought  since  the  work  was  established  forty  yean 
ago.  The  coal  from  this  pit  is  conveyed  to  the  furnaces  by  means  of  a  self-acting  incline 
Most  of  the  ironstone  was  at  one  time  obtained  from  pits  in  the  immediate  neighbor 
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hood,  bat  now  it  has  to  be  brought  from  a  duitauce  of  finoiii  two  to  twenty  miloR ;  and  a 
eomplete  system  of  rail  ways  oonnects  tkepitH  with  the  work.  The  total  Icniirth  of  those 
nilir^f-g  is  about  fifty  miles,  and  the  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  six  loc-omotives 
and  an  immense  number  of  trucks.  The  establislmieut  is  also  c'onnecte<l  with  the 
pat  nilway  systems  of  the  country,  and  possesses  additional  facilities  for  trau8i)ort 
ins  bunch  of  the  Monklands  Canal,  which  has  been  carried  through  the  center  or  the 
wofk.  For  the  canal  traffic,  there  is  a  fleet  of  eighteen  barges  of  about  sixty  tons 
mth'f  and  eight  of  these  are  screw  steamers.  A  great  projiortiou  of  the  manufactured 
izQn  li  sent  out  by  the  canal. 

Af  Gartsherrie  iiaa  a  wide-spread  reputation  for  producing  iron  of  a  superior  quality, 

aid  is  one  of  the  best  organized  works  in  the  country,  we  deem  it  worthy  of  more  than  a 

pMong  notice,  and  shall  gire  a  brief  account  of  what  came  under  our  observation 

doring  a  viait  paid  to  it  the  other  day.    The  furnaces,  sixteen  in  number,  stand  in  two 

nwB,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  canal,  and  about  forty  yards  distant  from  it.    A  const-ant 

nppiy  of  coal  and  ironstone  can  be  reckoned  upon,  and,  therefore,  only  a  small  stock 

iiuptat  the  work.    The  nuneral  trains  are  wrought  with  unfailing  regularity,  and 

thnr  cargoes  are  deposited  conveniently  for  immediate  use.    Tliere  is  thus  no  HuiK'rflu- 

001  ihovrling  about  of  the  materials,  nor  is  any  expense  incurred  by  piling  them  into 

lie^H.    The  proportions  of  ironstone,  coal,  and  limcHtoue,  laid  down,  are  exactly  what 

m  nsqoired  in  tne  prcKsess  of  smelting.     Manual  labor  has  by  a  variety  of  ingenious 

ttpUuicce  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  amount  of  wawte  is  infinitcHimal. 

trrrything  is  done  according  to  a  well-defined  system,  and  nothing  connected  with  the 

Tdriu  is  considered  to  be  too  insignificant  to  merit  attention.    No  neaps  of  rubbiHli  are 

ilkiwed  to  accumulate,  no  scraps  of  iron  or  cinder  lie  about,  and  every  nook  and  cranny 

ibuot  the  vast  place  is  as  tidily  kept  as  it  can  iH)SHibly  be.    Tlie  workmen  are  liberally 

tRstrd,  but  they  must  do  their  work  carefully  and  well.     Negligence  and  im^giilarity 

life  onfailingly  punished,  while  merit  is  as  certainly  rewarde<l.     All  the  men  employed 

iknt  the  fomaoea,  even  the  firemen  and  engineers  of  the  blast  engines,  are  paid  accord- 

iv  U>  the  quantity  and  quality  of  iron  produci^l.    This  arrangement  Ih  fcmiid  to  work 

Mmiimbly,  as  each  man  knows  that,  by  attending  to  his  work,  he  is  not  only  putting 

ttoej  into  the  pockets  of  his  fellow-laborers,  but  also  unproving  his  own  earning. 

Before  tlie  ironstone  is  ready  for  smelting,  it  has  to  be  calcined,  which  o]K*ration  is 

fstomed  at  the  pits.    The  object  of  calcining  is  to  separate  carbonic  acid,  water, 

vl^ar,  and  other  deleterious  substances  which  are  volatile  at  a  red  heat ;  and  it  iH  }>er- 

fcrmsd  in  this  way :   A  layer  of  rough  coal  is  first  laid  down,  and  on  that  the  ore, 

aixMl  with  a  certain  proportion  of  small  coal,  is  piled.    Tlie  blackband  ironstone,  as  it 

entains  a  large  proportion  of  carbon,  rofiuires  less  coal  to  calcine  it  than  the  clay  band. 

Vhen  the  heap  ia  completed,  fire  is  applied  to  the  windward  side,  and  combustion  goes 

fli  gradnaUy  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.     Wlien  the  ore  cooIh,  it  is  ready  for 

tks  fninaoe ;  but  when  the  heat  has  heen  too  intense,  the  ore  is  found  to  be  nin  into 

luge  masaesi,  which  take  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  to  break  them  up.     Having 

mi  built  at  different  periods,  the  Gartsherrie  furnaces  are  of  various  patt-enis.    We 

Ul  deacribc  one  of  the  most  recently  erected.    The  shapt?  is  cylindrical,  the  diameter 

twenty-two  feet,  and  the  height  sixty  feet.    The  Nelson  Monument,  on  Calton  Hill, 

Wife  It  lesa  lofty,  would  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  one  of  tlieso  furnaces.     The  furnace 

ii  ird  firom  the  top,  and,  in  order  to  protect  the  '^  fillers,''  the  mouth  of  it  is  surrounded 

Iv  a  light  wall  of  brick,  pierced  witn  convenient  opi>nings     This  brick  wall  is  so  much 

uinner  than  the  main  wall  of  the  furnace  on  which  it  stands,  that  a  gallery  or  footway 


^ing  tne  "  blast ;''  wliile  the  fourth  contains  a  doorway  by 
oo,  and  ahio  the  opening  through  which  the  molten  irou  is  discliarged.  The  interior 
of  the  furnace  consists  of  a  circular  cavity,  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
Wwer  part  or  hearth.  At  a  height  of  &ve  or  six  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  hearth 
the  cavity  begins  to  increase  in  diameter,  until,  at  half  the  height  of  the  furnace,  it 
tifaannca  eighteen  feet  acroas.  It  is  then  gradually  contracted,  and  at  the  mouth  the 
diameter  is  eleven  feet.  The  materials  witn  which  the  funuice  is  fed  are  roasted  ore, 
eual,  and  limestone.  The  proportions  of  these  vary  according  to  their  4iuality.  In  some 
eases,  a  aniall  quantity  of  reu-irou  ore  or  hematite  is  used  along  with  the  blackband 
ironctooe,  and  then  the  proportions  of  what  are  called  a  ^*  clwge "  are  these :  Coal, 
•boat  ten  hundred  weigut :  roasts  ore,  six  and  a  half  hundred  weight ;  red  ore,  one- 
balf  hundred  wei^t ;  ana  lime,  two  and  five-eighths  hundred  weight.  About  sixty 
i'chargca"  are  thrown  into  the  furnace  in  the  course  of  every  twelve  hours,  and  at  six 
in  the  morning  and  at  six  at  night  the  furnace  is  *'  tappeil"  and  the  iron  run  off.  The 
chemical  changes  undergone  by  the  materials  introauce<l  into  the  furnace  are  thus 
dcacribed :  "  The  iron  ore  consists  of  iron,  oxygen,  and  sand,  and  the  object  of  the  iron 
■BcUer  is  to  separate  the  two  latter  substances  trom  the  former.  The  coal  introduced  has 
two  fonctiona  to  fulfill — ^in  part  it  is  burned  so  as  to  raise  the  ccmtents  of  the  furnace 
to  such  a  hi^  tempezatore  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  act  on  each  other ;  and,  at  the 
•une  time,  it  camea  away  the  oxygen  which  was  originally  in  combination  with 
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the  iron  in  the  roasted  ore.  The  lime  plays  the  part  of  a  flux,  and  combines  with 
the  sandy  matter  to  form  a  slag.  Dtiring  the  whole  operation,  hot  air  is  being  con- 
stantly forced  in  at  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  necessary  combiu- 
tion.  Tlie  roasted  iron  ore  being  thus  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  the  coal,  and  of  its 
sand  by  the  lime,  allows  the  other  constituent — the  iron — to  trickle  down  throngh  the 
mas  of  redhot  cinders  to  the  lower  part  or  hearth  of  the  furnace.*'  In  front  of  each 
furnace  is  a  level  piece  of  ground  covered  with  coarse  sand,  in  which  before  the 
'Hapi)ing''  takes  place  a  large  number  of  small  furrows  are  formed.  These  coramnni- 
cate  with  larger  channels  leading  from  the  opening  in  the  furnace ;  and  when  the  iron 
is  let  out,  it  runs  along  the  main  channels  in  a  glowing,  bubbling  stream,  and  distri- 
butes itself  into  all  the  hollows.  The  large  channels  are  called  ''sows,''  and  the  small 
ones  "  pigs; "  hence  the  origin  of  the  term  "pig  iron."  Two  men  are  employed  to  feed 
each  fiirnace.  One  fills  half  a  charge  of  coal  into  a  large  iron  barrow,  and  the  other 
half  a  charge  of  the  other  materials  into  a  second  barrow.  The  men  and  the  barrows 
reach  the  staging  communicating  with  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  by  means  of  a  hydrau- 
lic lift.  The  coal  is  thrown  in  first,  and  the  other  materials  immediately  afterwards. 
The  occupation  of  the  "fillers"  api>ears  to  be  a  somewhat  dangerous  one,  as  the  flames 
at  times  shoot  out  upon  and  almost  surround  them.  Two  men  are  employed  at  the 
hearth  scooping  out  the  sla^  and  cinders  with  a  huge  spoon  suspended  from  a  crane, 
and  from  time  to  time  stirring  up  the  contents  of  the  furnace.  This  is  very  severe 
labor,  and  the  faces  of  the  men  employed  have  a  half-roasted  appearance.  The  slag  is 
pourwl  into  iron  trucks,  and,  when  it  ccmsolidates,  is  wheeled  away  to  be  emptied  on 
the  waste  heap — which,  we  may  mention,  contains  as  much  material  as  would  suffice 
to  build  a  cojiy  of  the  great  Pyramid.  The  pig  molds  are  formed  in  the  sand  by  boys, 
the  operation  being  a  very  simple  one. 

Up  till  about  forty  years  ago  the  air  forced  into  blast  furnaces  was  cold,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  smelting  was  slow,  and  also  costly,  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  coal 
that  was  required.  In  1^,  Mr.  J.  B.  Neilson,  engineer  of  the  Glasgow  gas  works,  con- 
ceived tlie  idea  of  heating  the  air  before  injecting  it  into  the  furnace  ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  a  most  successful  trial  was  given  to  the  invention  at  the  Clyde  iron  works. 
With  the  cold  blast,  coke  had  to  be  used ;  and  eight  tons  and  one  and  one-quarter  hun- 
dred weight  of  coal  converted  into  coke  was  required  to  reduce  one  ton  of  iron.  It  was 
found  that  when  heated  air  was  employed  the  coal  might  be  used  raw,  and  that  two 
tons  thirteen  and  one-quarter  hundred  weight  was  sufficient  to  smelt  a  ton  of  iron, 
including  i^iglit  hundred  weight  required  for  heating  the  air.  This  discovery  gave  an 
extraordinary  impetus  to  the  iron  trade,  and  the  patent-ee  and  his  partners  are  said  to 
have  realized  £300,000  by  the  invention.  At  Gartsherrie,  there  are  three  immense 
engines  for  generating  the  blast — ^two  for  one  range  of  furnaces,  and  one  for  the  other. 
The  engines  are  on  the  beam  principle,  and  their  united  "duty"  is  equal  to  about  five 
hundred,  horse-power.  The  steam  cylinder  of  the  largest  is  five  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter,  and  ten  feet  deep,  and  the  air  cylinder  is  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  depth* 
The  air  cylinders  are  simply  gigantic  pumps,  which  force  the  air  into  large  receivers, 
whence  it  flows  at  an  equal  pressure  through  the  tubes  of  the  heating  oven,  and  into 
the  furnace.  By  passing  through  the  oven  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  to  800°. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  quantity  of  air  thrown  into  a  blast  furnace  in  full  work 
exceeds  in  weight  all  the  solid  material  used  in  smelting. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Gartsherrie  there  are  about  five  hundred  houses 
beloiiging  to  Messrs.  Baird  &  Co.,  and  occupied  by  their  workmen.  Nearly  all  the 
houses  have  two  apartments,  and  a  few  have  a  third  room.  A  bit  of  garden  ground  is 
attached  to  each  house,  and  all  are  supplied  with  water  and  gas  at  a  cheap  rate.  The 
miners  get  as  much  coal  as  they  require  without  payment— only  they  must  di^  it  out 
for  themselves:  and  the  other  workmen  are  charged  only  three  shillings  and  sixftence 
per  cartload.  Liberal  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  work- 
people. There  are  three  schools  in  direct  connection  with  the  work,  each  being  divided 
into  separate  departments  for  infants,  boys,  and  girls.  The  workmen  seem  to  appreci- 
ato  highly  all  that  has  been  done^  for  their  welfare,  and  few  of  them  leave  the  place. 
They  own  one  of  the  most  successful  co-operative  stores  in  the  country.  It  is  managed 
by  a  committee  of  the  workmen,  but  its  prosperity  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
fostering  care  of  the  employers,  who,  however,  have  no  interest  in  the  concern  beyond 
seeing  tuat  it  is  regularly  conducted.  There  are  seven  hundred  members  in  the  society, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  heads  of  families ;  and  the  business  done  amounts  to  about 
£1,200  per  month.  In  addition  to  general  grocery  goods,  winep,  spirits,  butcher-meat, 
and  potatoes,  are  sold  in  the  store. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CARRON  AND  FALKIRK  IRON  WORKS— WORKING  IN  CAST  IRON. 

The  Carron  iron  works,  as  alreadv  stated,  were  the  birthplace  of  the  Scotch  iron  trade, 
and  long  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  extensive  foundry  in  Britl^in.  Though 
now  surpassed  in  extent,  they  retain  their  old  reputation  for  producing  work  of  a  supe- 
rior kind,  and  in  several  branches  of  production  they  may  be  said  to  have  no  rivals. 
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Hie  irorks  were  established  in  1760,  nnder  a  chartered  company,  projected  by  Dr.  Roe- 
borky  of  Sheffield,  who  appearR  to  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
iron  ores  of  Scotland.  The  operations  of  the  company  have  all  alon|]^  embraced  the 
dig^^  and  smeltinc  of  the  ore,  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  into  an  endless  variety  of 
imelrs,  and  the  sending  of  these  into  every  market  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding 
the  gmt  extension  of  the  iron  trade  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  the  Carron 
worn  have  not  been  much  enlarged;  and  though  improved  appliances  have  hten  intro- 
dnred.  the  bnUdings  maintain  pretty  much  their  original  appearance,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  effects  produced  by  the  smoke  and  dust  which  have  swept  around  them 
for  a  century.  The  works  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Carron  River,  about  two 
Miles  fipom  Falkirk ;  and  they  may  be  most  c-on veniently  reached  from  Grahamston 
nilwfty  station. 

On  approaching  the  works  by  the  long  irregularly  built  street  leading  in  an  almost 
dinct  une  from  Grahamston,  the  visitor's  eye  is  first  attracted  by  the  finmes  of  five 
blaft  fhmares, which  stand  on  the  south  side  of  the  works.  The  smaller  flames  issuing 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  cupola  and  air  furnaces  next  draw  the  attention ;  and  a 
nearer  approach  brings  into  view  a  whole  forest  of  chimneys,  shootin^^  up  from  amid 
TMt  mnges  of  brick-built  workshops.  On  getting  inside  the  boundaries  of  the  estab- 
liifaiDent.  the  mere  sight-seer  woula  probaWy  be  somewhat  disappointed.  The  great 
extent  of  the  place  does  not  become  apparent  until  the  various  departments  are  >isited 
in  paecefMion ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  externally  the  workshops  present  an  inviting 
appearuice.  But  within  these  ragged  looking  and  smoke-begrimed  structures,  jirocosses 
p<m  which  illustrate  some  of  the  grandest  developments  of  human  ingenuity ;  and  in  no 
mdividnal  establishment,  in  this  country  at  least,  can  such  a  variety  of  opt^rations,  in 
the  mannfactnre  of  iron,  be  seen.  As  one  passes  through  the  place,  the  roar  of  furnaces, 
the  clash  of  machinery,  and  the  clatter  of  anvils,  come  ux>on  the  ear  from  all  sides : 
lod  this,  combined  with  the  irregular  nature  of  the  roadways,  the  immense  and 
^parently  confused  piles  of  iron,  old  and  new,  and  of  finished  and  unfinished  articles 
or  erery  conceivable  rorm,  produces  a  most  bewildering  efi*ect  on  i)ersons  unaccustomed 
to  filch  sounds  and  scenes. 

While  visiting  the  works  the  other  day,  we  were  first  shown  the  various  processes  in 
■Dching  iron— 4iut  as  these  are  similar  to  what  have  been  previously  described,  we 
need  not  allude  to  them  further — and  were  then  conducted  through  the  other  depart- 
BMitA.  commencing  with  the  pattern  shop.  The  latter  is  a  large,  three-story  building, 
on  the  lower  floor  of  which  is  a  saw-mill  and  other  machinery  for  preparing.wood.  Oa. 
the  middle  floor  the  patterns  are  made ;  and  the  upper  is  filled  from  end  to  end  with  a 
vnat  collection  of  patterns  of  articles  of  all  sorts  from  a  spittoon  to  the  cylinders  of  a 
two  hundred  horse-power  engine.  As  the  cost  of  making  the  patt-ems  is  *  ver>'  great — 
tbmf  here  collected  representing  many  thousands  of  pounds — they  are  careiftilly  pre- 
•enred.  The  patterns  are  made  of  wood,  and  considerable  skill  is  required  for  their 
eoDstmction.  When  the  patterns  are  completed,  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
■oMers,  who'  take  an  impression  or  mold  of  them  in  sand.  The  more  simple  the 
ovtiine  and  plainer  the  surface  of  the  article,  the  more  easy  it  is  to  form  the  mold. 
For  instance,  nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  operation  of  making  a  mould  for 
the  heater  of  a  dressing-iron ;  but  the  molding  of  a  tea-kettle  requires  considerable 
•kill  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Prince  of  Wales  visite<l  Carron 
fcr  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  works,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  process  of 
Biolding.  The  molding  of  a  common  three-legged  pot  was  shown  him ;  and  no  better 
iOostration  could  be  given  of  the  molder's  work.  As  the  same  process  was  brought 
under  oar  notice,  we  may  explain  how  it  is  done.  The  patterns  for  a  pot  consist  of  nine 
yietes  two  for  the  body,  three  for  the  feet,  and  two  for  each  of  the  ears.  The  l>ody 
pieces  have  been  formed  by  taking  a  completed  i»ot,  denuding  it  of  feet  and  ears,  and 
citting  it  vertically  into  two  pieces.  These  pieces  the  molder  takes,  and,  placing  the. 
■erered  edges  together,  lavs  them  down  on  his  bench  with  the  bottom  upward.  He 
then  inclofies  the,pattem  in  a  circular  casing,  wliich  he  fills  up  with  sand.  The  sand 
iinunmed  down  all  around  and  over  the  pattern,  care  being  taken  during  this  process 
to  insert  the  feet  PJPc^  and  also  a  wooden  plug  to  form  a  "gate"  through  which  to 
poor  the  metal.  The  molder  then  turns  the  box  over,  and  fills  the  inside  of  the  pot 
with  san«L  The  next  part  of  the  operation  is  to  take  out  the  pattern  and  leave  «»pen 
ind  entire  the  space  it  occupies.  Tne  advantage  of  having  the  casinf^  and  tin*  pattern 
in  nertions  now  becomes  manifest.  The  upper  section  of  the  casing  is  uufasteiu*d  and 
tak«-n  off,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  sand  bears  an  impression  of  the  l)Ottom  of  the  pot. 
The  side  jiifH'es  are  in  like  manner  removed ;  leaving  the  body  pattern  clear.  The  lat- 
ter is  carefully  lifted  off,  one-half  at  a  time,  exposing  the  "  core  "  or  globular  nmss  of 
Kand  which  represents  the  interior  of  the  pot.  The  whole  surface  of  the  sand  is  next 
thickly  dusted  with  ground  charcoal,  and  rubbed  quite  smooth — a  process  which  makes 
the  iron  take  a  finer  "  skin  "  than  it  would  otherwise  do.  The  feet  and  ear  pieces  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn,  all  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  put  the  casing  togeth«T  again, 
mtn  it  tight  np,  snd  prepare  the  "  gate  "  by  pulling  out  the  plug  and  rounding  oft'  the 
edges  of  tl^  hole.    80  compact  does  the  sand  become  that  the  completed  mold  may 
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be  moved  about  freely  without  suataiuing  injury.  An  expert  hand  can  mold  a 
the  largest  size  in  from  fifteeu  to  twenty  minutes.  After  a  certain  number  of 
have  been  prepared,  the  workmen  proceed  to  '^casf  them.  The  molten  metal  i 
ried  from  the  nirnaccs  in  huge  ladles,  and  appears  to  be  as  fluid  as  water.  Whe 
poured  into  the  mold,  gas  is  at  once  generated,  which  finds  its  way  through  the 
and|  issuing  from  the  ioints  of  the  casing,  becomes  ignited,  and  bums  with  a  bea 
purple  flame.  Were  this  gas  not  allowed  to  escape,  the  mould  would  burst,  ai 
consequences  to  the  workmen  would  be  most  disastrous.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
a  few  drops  of  water  would  ruin  a  mould,  the  boiling  metal  may  be  poured  in  i 
height  of  a  couple  of  feet  without  disturbing  a  particle  of  the  sand. 

When  the  metal  4ias  cooled  sufficiently,  it  is  dug  out  of  the  sand  and  taken 
dressing  shops,  where  roughnesses  are  removed.  Articles  cast  in  several  pieces  ar 
carried  to  the  fitting  shops,  where  they  are  put  together.  Kettles  and  stew-pans, 
are  to  be  tinned,  are  first  annealed  and  then  paraed  to  turners,  who  put  a  smool 
bright  surface  on  the  inside.  The  tinning  is  then  done,  the  handles  put  on,  th 
aides  japanned,  and  the  completed  goods  removed  to  the  warehouse.  Portions  of 
of  the  articles  are  of  malleable  iron,  such  as  the  haudles  of  kettles  and  pans,  i 
the  making  of  these  a  large  number  of  smiths  are  employed.  The  division  of  lab 
tem  is  extensively  applied  in  the  works,  and  the  result  is  that  the  men  in  the  v; 
departments  display  extraordinary  expertness.  When  a  boy  enters  on  his  appre 
ship,  he  chooses,  or  has  chosen  for  him,  the  branch  of  work  that  he  is  to  follow,  t 
that  he  adheres.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  boy  selects  pot-molding.  After  some  p 
inary  training,  he  is  intrusted  with  the  making  of  pots  of  the  smallest  size.  As  '. 
vances  in  years,  so  does  the  size  of  his  pots  increase,  and  by  the  time  tliat  graj 
come,  he  finds  lus  hands  employed  upon  vessels  so  capacious  that  each  mij^ht  oon 
dozen  of  those  he  made  in  his  early  days.  This  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
CarroD ;  and  though  it  looks  us  if  designed  to  remind  the  men  of  the  flight  of  tin 
the  growth  of  years  upon  them,  it  is  simply  the  result  of  pnimotion  by  seniority, 
mold  for  a  small  pot  requires  nearly  as  much  time  to  make  as  that  for  a  large  oe 
there  is  a  diflerence  of  price  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  those  the  older  hands  olai 
privilege  of  making.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  pot-making  branch  is  the  m< 
payment,  which  is  this :  a  man  agrees  to  make  a  certain  number  of  pots  for  half  a  < 
and  he  is  allowed  one  shilling  oi  premium  on  every  hundred  that  ne  produces, 
altogether,  the  men  employed  in  molding  make  higher  wages  than  those  in  the 
departments,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  lor  one  of  mem  to  receive  even  as  much 
for  a  week's  work ;  but  the  general  wages  of  the  class  may  be  set  down  at 
twenty-five  shillings. 

Tliough  the  reputation  of  Carron  is  now  chiefly  based  on  its  production  of  whf 
be  called  domestic  iron  work,  such  as  stoves,  grates,  cooking  ranges,  boilers,  potc 
pipes,  &c.,  at  one  time  it  was  closely  identified  with  the  manufacture  of  cauno 
shot.  The  now  obsolete  piece  of  ordnance  known  as  the  ^*  carrouade''  was  there  In 
to  perfection,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  works.  None  of  those  guns  have 
made  since  1852,  about  which  time  the  revolution,  which  has  taken  place  in  tli 
stniction  of  implements  of  war,  commenced.  Among  the  heap«  of  old  iron  in  the 
may  be  seen  one  or  two  condemned  castings  of  carronades,  which  show  tlie  m 
manufacture.  The  guns  were  cast  solid,  in  an  upright  position ;  and  in  order  to 
closeness  of  texture,  the  mold  was  filled  up  for  a  distance  of  two  feet  above  th< 
zle  of  the  gun.  This  superfluous  mass  was  then  cut  off,  and  the  gun  bored 
reqiiired  caliber. 

The  company  possess,  and  work  for  themselves,  extensive  mines  of  coal,  iio: 
lime,  some  of  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  establishment.  The  ra 
terial  is  brought  in  by  a  railway,  which  approaches  close  to  the  fumaces,and  add' 
facility  for  carrying  is  afforded  by  a  canal,  three  miles  in  length,  extending  frv 
center  of  the  works  to  Grangemouth.  For  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  ea 
west,  sixteen  canal  boats  are  employed.  Six  steam  vessels  are  owned  by  the  000 
and  chiefly  occupied  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the  foundry  to  London,  where  th 
pany  have  an  extensive  warehouse.  Attached  to  the  works  is  a  farm  of  four  hi 
acres,  and  no  fewer  than  five  villages  in  the  vicinity  are  dependencies  of  the  oon 
and  many  of  the  houses  have  been  built  by  them. 

The  company  employ  nearly  two  thousand  men  and  boys,  whose  labors  are 
affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  markets  for  their  productions;  as,  when  a  tem 
slackening  of  demand  takes  place,  the  company  go  on  making  stock  goods ;  ai 
precaution  against  any  contingency  that  might  interfere  with  the  supply  of  raw 
rial,  an  immense  stock  is  always  kept  on  hand.  These  circumstances  ore,  of  co 
great  advantage  to  the  men,  and  one  of  the  results  is,  that  very  few  of  them  lea 
service  of  the  company,  so  that  the  great  body  of  them  are  natives  of  the  k 
whose  forefathers,  lor  three  or  four  generations,  have  wrought  in  the  place.  Th< 
no  Irish  among  them,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  they  are  an  exeniplary  body  of  woi 
They  have  three  principal  benefit  societies,  and  a  number  of  minor  ones.  Tht 
important  society  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  has  accumulated  a  cousin 
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flDount  of  capital,  and  holdfl  an  interest  in  the  comjMuiy.  It  has  a  membership  of  seyen 
kudred,  mostly  heads  of  families.  A  oo-operative  store  has  flourished  in  connection 
witii  the  works  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  No  special  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  workmen  has  been  provided  by  the  company,  but  we  understand 
tini  they  are  fittiiis  np  a  large  and  commodious  school-room  in  connection  with  the 
•tsUiihment,  whid  will  be  opened  shortly.  Ample  facilities  for  education,  however, 
edit  in  the  district,  whieh  are  taken  advantage  of  to  a  foir  extent,  though  there  is 
loom  for  improTement. 

If  the  history  of  Carron  Inm  Works  were  minutely  written,  it  would  be  a  record  of 

imcb  interest,  as  showing  the  many  stages  of  improvement  through  which  the  manu* 

ivtnre  of  iron  has  passed.    We  have  not  space  to  spare  for  the  suhgect,  further  than  to 

iotice  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  motive  power  at  tiie  works.    The  sito 

tt  the  establishment  was  chosen  on  account  of  the  abundant  and  convenient  supply  of 

irrtv  whieh  conld  be  made  available  for  driving  the  machinery.    The  blast  was  created^ 

Hkt  tOt-hammers  worked,  and  the  lathes  and  other  machines  driven,  by  water  applied 

over  a  large  number  of  wheels.    As  the  premiaes  were  extended,  the  supply  of  water 

Wcasie  inailemiate,  and  somewhat  anomalous  means  of  overcoming  this  uifiiculty  were 

deriaed.    While  James  Watt  was  working  out  his  improvements  on  the  steam-engine, 

ht  entered  into  partnership  with  Dr.  Koebuck,  of  the  Carron  Iron  Works,  and  a 

loiBtpatant  was  taken  ont  for  a  condenser.    This  partnership  was  not  a  fortunate  one 

Mr  Watt.    Daring  the  time  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  however,  he  erected 

1  lane  steam-enffine  at  Carron,  and  this  is  the  anomalous  contrivance  we  have  alluded 

ta   Instead  of  tne  power  of  the  engine  being  applied  directly  to  the  machinery,  it  was 

matlj  employed  to  pump  back  into  a  reservoir  the  wator  that  had  passed  over  the 

witer-wbeels,  and  so  enable  it  to  be  used  a^n  and  again.    The  engine  was  fitted  with 

fMirpnmps,  which  raised  to  a  height  of  thirty-six  feet  forty  tons  of  water  ])cr  minute. 

lUi  old  servant  of  the  company  has  been  sadly  neglected.    Though  it  has  been  allowed 

to  vnnain  in  its  original  position,  nothing  has  been  done  to  prevent  its  falling  into 

deeaj.  The  engine-room  is  crumbling  into  ruins,  and  the  iron  work  is  black  and  furrowed 

Iv  oxidation.    As  one  of  the  earliest  engines  ever  made,  this  piece  of.  mechanism  is  an 

Mjcct  of  mnch  interest  to  men  of  science,  and  it  is  to  be  re^prettod  that  the  very  little 

cue  necessary  for  its  preservation  was  not  taken.    The  enjpne,  which  is  on  the  atmos* 

ihaic  principle,  has  a  cylinder  six  feet  in  diameter,  by  eight  feet  in  depth,  and  the 

Wan  is  about  thirtv  feet  in  length.    The  steam  was  supplied  hy  three  cast-iron  boilers. 

two  of  which  are  globular  in  shape  and  measure  about  nfteen  foet  in  diameter.    About 

thirty  years  ago  this  engine  was  superseded  by  one  of  improved  design,  applied  directly 

to  the  machinery,  and  smce  then  the  use  of  water  power  has  gradually  died  out.    T^e 

toschine^  in  the  engineers'  shops  is,  however,  kept  in  motion  by  a  powerful  turbine 

wberi.    Four  years  ago  a  splendid  new  engine  was  added  to  the  plant  of  the  estob- 

hdaneot.    It  was  made  by  the  company's  own  workmen,  and  supplies  the  blast  to  all 

the  famacea.    The  steain  cylinder  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  piston  has  a  stroke 

•f  ten  feet.    The  blast  cylinder  is  one  hundred  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten 

toet  deep. 

The  Falkirk  Iron  Work,  which  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Carron,  is  an 
siraMishment  deserving  of  notice,  both  on  account  of  its  extent  and  the  kind  of  work 
it  prodnces.  It  was  started  in  1819  b^  a  company  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  composed  of 
voikmen  from  Carron.  The  beginning  was  not  a  pretentious  one,  but  the  concern 
pcoiBered.  In  1848  the  foundry  was  acquired  by  the  present  proprietors,  Messrs.  Ken- 
lanC  vho  had  been  shareholders  for  many  years  in  the  old  company.  Since  then  it 
hai  steadily  risen  in  importonce,  and  it  is  now  the  largest  foundry  in  Scotland,  with 
the  exception  of  Carron.  Nine  hundred  men  and  boys  are  employed ;  and  when  ordi- 
Hffily  busy,  upwards  of  three  hundred  tons  of  castings  are  turned  out  per  week.  The 
haikungs,  which  cover  eight  acres  of  ground,  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  been 
•faaostt  entirely  reoonstmcted,  and  considerable  additions  are  being  made.  The  most 
iapfoved  appliances  are  in  use  in  e^^ry  department,  and  order  .reigns  over  all  the 
Wwikiiis  during  the  Crimean  war  16,000  tons  of  shot  and  shell  were  made  at  the 
iMadry  fior  the  government ;  and  guns  of  all  sizes,  from  four  to  eifi:hteen-];>ounders,  for 
tto  OD  board  mercantile  vessels,  are  mannfacturod  in  considerable  numbers.  With 
these  exceptions  the  productions  of  the  firm  are  associated  with  the  arte  of  peace ;  and 
they  range  from  bridges  of  the  largest  size  to  ornamental  inkstands  and  fonc^  castings 
if  the  most  delicate  patterns  possible  in  cast  iron.  The  castings  for  some  of  the  prin- 
ml  iron  htiii^^  in  India.  Italy,  and  Spain  have  been  made  at  the  Falkirk  Iron  Work. 
The  heaviest  pieces  of  work  at  present  on  hand  are  the  columns  for  the  Sol  way  viaduct. 
This  bridge  is  to  be  supported  on  groups  of  cast-iron  columns  securely  fixed  in  the  bed 
«f  tlie  Firth,  and  strengthened  by  diagonal  bracings  of  maUeable  iron.  Tlie  columns 
•If  east  in  ten  and  twenty  foet  lengths,  which  can  he  readily  bolted  together  and  made 
to  Strang  as  if  the  entire  eolnmn  were  cast  in  one  piece.  A  large  number  of  fountains 
^  the  Calentta  Water  Companv  are  also  on  hand.  They  are  of  a  neat  design,  and 
W«  the  arms  of  the  eompany  and  the  maxim,  **  Wsste  not,  want  not^"  in  English  and 
u:. j-_x._ ,     These  fbr  the  East  Indies ;  sugar  pans  for  the  West  Indies ;  tubular  tele- 
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graph  poets  for  South  America ;  grates,  x>ot8,  and  pans  te  the  million ;  and  beaatiftil 
objects  of  art  for  homes  in  many  lands,  may  be  seen  piled  side  bgr  aide  in  the  elegant 
arcade  and  extensive  shipping  warehouses,  testifying  alike  to  the  wide  n— ncirtinn  of 
the  firm  and  to  the  merit  of  Scottish  workmanship. 

The  Messrs.  Kennard  have  devoted  great  attention  to  the  production  of  cast-iron 
goods  of  an  artistic  kind ;  and  we  believe  that  no  establishment  in  Britain  possesses 
such  a  valuable  collection  of  patterns  for  stoves,  grates,  umbrella  stands,  garden  seatSy 
verandas,  iron  stairs,  balconies,  and  fancy  articles,  such  as  inkstands,  card  trays,  minor 
frames,  statuary  groups,  &c.  The  desi^pis  of  these  articles  are,  without  exception, 
beautiful,  and  they  are  being  produced  in  constantly  increasing  variety.  \Mien  any 
new  article  is  to  be  produced  a  drawing  of  it  is  first  made,  and  from  that  a  modeliff 
forms  a  pattern  in  wood,  wax,  or  plaster.  From  the  pattern  a  cast  is  taken  in  tin,  m 
metal  which  takes  a  very  smooth  surface ;  and  from  the  tin  copy,  which  is  nicely  chased 
up,  the  molder  makes  the  impression  in  sand  from  which  the  iron  is  cast.  A  smoother 
surface  is  thus  given  to  the  iron  than  would  be  the  case  were  a  wood  pattern  used.  In 
all  cases  the  details  of  the  pattern  are  sharpened  in  the  iron  after  casting  by  filing. 
Though  no  model  seems  to  be  too  difficult  for  the  molder  to  make  in  one  piece,  yet,  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  most  articles  of  any  size  or  complexity  are  mad^  in  several 
pieces.  In  the  molding  shop  in  which  the  ornamental  castings  are  made  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  sand  molding  of  the  most  difficult  kind ;  but  the  operations  of 
the  workmen  would  require  to  be  seen  to  be  understood.  A  specimen  of  work  fr^m  this 
shop  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  18G2  along  with  a  variety  of  other  castings,  and 
excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  as  showing  the  capabilities  of  the  sand-molding  process. 
It  was  a  small  figure  of  a  stag  browsing ;  and  in  order  to  cast  it  in  one  piece  the  mold 
had  to  be  made  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  parts,  each  part  being  simply  a  clod  of  moist 
sand  held  together  by  compression. 

We  received  a  favorable  report  of  the  men  employed  in  the  establishment.  They  are 
well  cared  for  and  contented,  and  the  firm  have  had  no  trouble  with  them  in  the  way 
of  strikes  or  trade  disputes.  The  average  eiirnings  of  the  men  in  all  departments  is 
twenty-five  shillings  per  week  of  sixty  hours. 

There  are  six  other  foundries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Falkirk,  which  give  employ- 
ment in  the  aggregate  to  six  hmidred  men.  Glasgow,  however,  is  the  center  of  the 
iron  trade,  as  indeed  of  nearly  all  other  trades  in  Scotland,  and  produces  a  great  amomit 
of  iron  goods  of  every  kind.  The  foundries  and  machine  shops  of  Edinburgh,  Liei^ 
Dalkeith,  Kirkcaldy,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen  also  turn  out  a  considerable  quantity  ctf 
machinery,  &c. 

It  would  appear  that  the  capabilities  of  cast-iron  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed 
by  the  iron  founders  of  this  country,  though  at  the  Falkirk  Iron  Work  a  considerable 
advance  has  been  made.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  shown  8i>ecimens  of  Berlin 
casting  in  iron  which,  by  their  delicacy  and  beauty  of  outline,  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Some  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  work  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Industrial  Museum.  The  minutest  details  are  sharply  defined,  and  the  entire 
surtace  has  a  bronze-like  smoothness.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  this  kind  of 
work  was  made  by  mixing  with  the  iron  some  met'alloid  which  has  the  effect  of  giving 
to  the  metal  more  fluidity  and  density :  but  this  we  believe  is  not  the  case.  The  si>eoi- 
mens  are  made  of  iron  alone,  and  are  tne  result  of  the  laborious  researches  and  experi- 
ments of  M.  Schott,  the  manager  of  Count  Stolberg's  work  in  Brunswick.  ^*  His  atten- 
tion,''  it  is  stated,  '*  was  first  directed  to  the  importance  of  procuring  the  finest  quality 
of  molding  sand,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  accumulation  in  the  mold  of  air 
which  is  drawn  in  during  the  process  of  pouring  the  liquid  metal.  His  sand  is  made 
by  mixing  burned  clay  with  a  pulverized  sandstone  having  a  maximum  porosity.  It 
has  also  the  fineness  of  grain  which  is  essential  in  producing  a  delicate  mold.  Aii  inci- 
dent is  related  which  illustrates  the  importance  ot  this  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  M. 
Schott,  in  explaining  the  subject  to  some  friends  who  were  dining  with  him,  sent  a 
folded  napkin  from  the  table  to  the  foundry,  and  shortly  after  showed  them  a  easting 
which  correctly  represented  the  indentations  produced  by  the  finely-woven  thread  of 
the  fabric.  The  most  important  part  of  the  process,  however,  is  the  preparation  of  the 
metal.  M.  Schott  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  melting  point  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pig  iron ;  and  by  mixing  several  in  proi)er  proportions  he  has  been  eni^ 
bled  to  vary  the  melting  point  at  will.  It  will  surprise  even  practical  iron  founders  to 
learn  that  his  experiments  proved  that  the  melting  point  of  different  samples  of  chsiv 
coal  iron  made  at  his  own  mast  furnaces  varied  more  than  800^  Fahrenheit.  Chartoal 
iron  generally  melts  at  700^  higher  temperature  than  coke  iron.  The  contraction  on 
cooling  is  greatest  in  the  charcoal  iron,  and  in  most  cases  it  has  the  greatest  density  when 
solid.  In  examining  various  specimens  of  casting,  M.  Schott  brought  to  his  aid  the 
microscope,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  detect  certain  diiferences  which  chemic-al  analvsia 
had  failed  to  explain.  The  iron  ore  used  by  him  is  not  different  from  that  found  in 
many  other  places.  It  is  reduced  in  a  series  of  small  charcoal  furnaces  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines,  which  are  situated  in  Northern  Germany,  near  the  town  of  Brunswick." 
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BOW  MAIJJABT.K  IRON  IS  ICADE — ^THB  PUDDLING  AND  ROLLINO  PROCESSES  DESCRIBEI>— 

VISIT  TO  PARKHEAD  FORGE. 

Thouiirh  cast  iron  may  be  readily  formed  into  articles  of  complex  sliape^  its  brittleness 
■eta  a  limit  to  its  nse ;  and  in  the  construction  of  the  working  parts  of  machinery,  or 
articles  in  which  great  strength  and  lightness  have  to  be  combined,  malleable  iron  mnst 
be  used.  Bat  from  the  difflcnlty  of  working  malleable  iron,  the  cost  of  articles  made 
of  it  is  much  greater.  The  knowledge  how  to  treat  the  metal  so  that,  while  it  might 
be  cast  into  any  shape,  it  shoald  retain  all  the  qnalities  of  malleable  iron,  was  until 
neently  a  desideratum.  The  possibility  of  so  treating  both  iron  and  steel  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  snccessfnlly  proved,  but  as  yet  the  process  is  kept  secret.  The  conversion 
of  pig  iron  into  malleable  by  the  "  puddling "  process  was  commenced  in  Scotland 
abont  forty  years  ago,  when  a  number  of  workmen  from  England  and  Wales  were 
brought  into'Lanarkshire  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  Scotch  iron- workers.  The 
first  attempts,  however,  to  estabbsh  this  branch  of  tiade  were  not  successful,  and  it 
was  not  until  1836  that  it  was  fairly  started.  There  are  now  nearly  four  hundred  pud- 
dling fiimaces  and  fifty  roUing-mills  in  operation,  which  in  1867  produced  143,800  tons 
of  malleable  iron,  valued  at  £1,006,600.  The  principal  firm  in  the  trade  is  the  Glasgow 
Iron  Company,  which  has  extensive  premises  at  St.  Kollox,  Motherwell,  and  Wishaw. 

At  Coatbridge  wc  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into 
malleable  bars  at  Messrs.  Colville  Sc  Gray's  iron  works.    The  places  in  which  the  process 
is  carried  on  are  nearly  all  constructed  on  the  same  plan.    The  mill  consists  of  a  vast 
roof  supported  on  iron  pillars,  so  that  the  sides  are  quite  open.    The  puddling  furnaces 
are  built  at  intervals  along  one  or  two  sides  of  the  mill ;  and  the  floor,  which  is  paved 
with  iron  plates,  is  crowded  with  machinery,  a  powerful  steam-engine  occupying  the 
oenter.    The  work  of  the  pnddlers  is  probably  the  severest  kind  of  labor  voluntarily 
imdertaken  by  men.    The  puddling  furnace  is  a  compact  structure  of  tire-brick  cased 
in  iron.     It  consists  of  three  parts — the  fireplace,  the  hearth,  and  the  flue.    The  fire- 
pUce  is  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  is  separated  from  the  hearth,  which  occupies  the 
eentral  place,  by  a  low  wall  or  ridge.    To  the  right  of  the  hearth  is  the  flue,  the  en- 
tnuc«  to  which  slopes  downward  n'om  the  hearth,  so  that,  when  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the 
ireplace,  the  flame  is  drawn  close  over  the  hearth  in  its  passage  to  the  flue.    Each  fur- 
nace requires  two  men  to  work  it.    One  of  these  is  the  puddler,  who  has  all  the  respon- 
libilltv,  and  the  other  his  assistant,  who  performs  the  portions  of  the  work  in  wnich 
Qidy  slight  skill  is  required.    The  quantity  of  pig  iron  operated  upon  at  a  time  is  about 
firar  hundred-weight,  and  is  called  a  charge.    One  charge  is  got  out  of  the  furnace 
erery  two  hours,  and  the  work  goes  on  night  and  day,  n-om  one  week's  end  to  the 
other,  Sundav  excepted — the  men  taking  the  night  and  day  shifts  by  turns.    After  a 
ehar^  is  witndrawn,  the  furnace  undergoes  some  slight  preparation  before  another  is 
yat  in.    A  coating  of  "  bull  dog" — a  material  prepared  from  the  sla^  of  the  furnace — 
Mlaid  on  the  hearth,  to  fortify'  it  against  the  intense  heat.    The  pij^  iron,  which  has 
previously  been  broken  into  pieces  of  convenient  size,  is  then  thrown  in,  and  the  doors 
of  the  furnace  are  closed  and  sealed  up  with  cinders.    Intense  heat  is  then  generated ; 
and  so  fiercely  does  the  fire  bum  that  the  flame  issues  from  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
which  is  upward  of  forty  feet  high.    In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  furnace 
has  been  sealed,  the  iron  shows  signs  of  melting,  and  an  aperture  in  the  hearth  door, 
about  six  inches  square,  is  opene<l.    The  puddler,  whose  eyes  seem  to  ])e  proof  against 
a  light  as  dazzling  as  the  sun  at  noon,  looks  in  at  the  opening,  and  determines  whether 
it  is  time  to  disturb  the  iron.    So  s<Km  as  he  sees  the  finer  angles  of  the  iron  begin  to 
melt,  he  thrusts  in  a  stout  rod  of  malleable  iron,  and  moves  the  lumps  of  metal  about, 
BO  that  the  entire  mass  may  be  equally  heated.    If  this  were  not  done,  the  parts  which 
melted  first  would  be  burned  up  and  lost,  and  the  quality  of  what  remained  deterio- 
rated.   The  puddler's  assistant  takes  a  turn  at  this  part  of  the  work ;  and  during  its 
progress  the  neat  is  occasionally  moderated  by  means  of  the  "  damper,"  or  by  dashing 
amul  quantities  of  water  upon  the  iron.    At  fr^uent  intervals,  the  puddling  bar 
la  withdrawn  and  cooled  b^  being  dipped  into  water.    The  iron  dissolves  gracrnally 
on  the  hearth,  and  after  a  time  begins  to  heave  and  bubble,  innumerable  jets  of  flame 
bunting  forth  all  over  its  surface.    The  desired  chemical  change  is  now  going  on.   The 
hot  air  from  the  ftimace  sweeps  over  the  iron  and  carries  ofi*  a  great  part  of  the  car- 
bon, sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  silicon  contained  in  the  pig  iron.    Care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  metal  from  becoming  too  fluid ;  and  as  soon  as  it  attains  a  pasty  con- 
Mtency,  the  heat  is  moderated.    Meantime,  the  puddler  uses  his  rod  vigorously ;  and 
as  the  metal  now  begins  to  '*  dry,"  the  labor  of  moving  it  about  is  increased.    The 
metal  at  length  seems  to  curdle  and  become  granular.    As  it  then  ceases  to  give  off 
carbonic  oxide,  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  again  raised,  and  the  particles  of  metal  begin 
to  adhere  together.    From  this  point  the  chief  puddler  undertakes  and  completes  the 
operation.    As  the  metal  agglutinates,  it  becomes  veiy  difiicult  to  move.    The  puddler 
ufl  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost ;  and  he  dare  not  relax  his  efforts  for  a  single  minute, 
die  an  the  previous  labor  would  be  *worse  than  lost.    Though  the  perspiration  trickles 
from  hia  £ace  and  armSi  and  oozes  through  his  scanty  clothing,  he  must  toil  on.    His 
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eye  is  never  removed  from  watching  the  contents  of  the  fumaoe ;  and  the  expressioci 
of  anxiety  on  his  face  indicates  that  the  operation  has  reached  a  critical  point.  When 
the  metal  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  cousiBteucy,  the  puddler  divides  it  into  Ave 
or  six  heaps.  Ho  then  works  each  heap  into  a  *^  ball''  or  '*  bloom.''  The  door  of  the 
hearth  is  opened,  and  one  aiter  the  other  the  balls  are  drawn  out  with  a  large  pair  of 
tongs  and  dragged  over  the  floor  to  the  " shingling"  hammer.  As  the  balls  are  drawn 
from  the  furuai>«  they  have  a  spongy  appearance,  and  slag  and  other  impurities  tricldi 
firom  them.  The  operation  we  have  aescribed  occupies,  on  the  avera^  about  two 
hours ;  and  the  quantity  of  unrefined  pig  iron  required  to  make  a  ton  of  puddled  iron 
may  be  stated  at  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  hundred-weight. 

It  is  the  puddler's  duty  to  convey  the  ''balls"  from  the  furnace,  and  to  j^lace  theno 
one  by  one  on  the  anvil  of  the  ''  shingling "  hammer.  Before  the  invention  of  Ume 
steam-hammer,  a  somewhat  clumsy  contrivance  was  used  for  squeezing  the  slag  ont  ol 
the  puddled  iron,  and  beating  it  into  sha])e.  Now  the  steam-nammer  is  everTwhen 
employed  for  that  purpose.  When  the  puddler  lays  a  "  ball"  •n  the  anvil,  he  waits  tc 
see  the  result  of  the  first  blow,  and  from  it  he  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  Quality  of  Uf 
work.  The  "  shingler "  then  steps  forward  and  takes  charge  of  the  ''  ball."  His  £mI 
and  legs  are  encased  in  iron  armor,  his  body  is  covered  by  a  stout  leather  apron,  and 
he  wears  a  mask  of  the  same  materiaL  One  stroke  of  the  hammer  makes  apparent 
the  use  for  this  warlike  attire,  for  it  sends  out  in  every  direction  jets  of  liq^aid  fin^ 
which  patter  against  the  legs  of  the  workmen,  and  would  inflict  fearful  iivjunes  wen 
they  to  come  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The  manipulation  of  the  ball  under  the  ham- 
mer is  severe  work,  and  requires  great  expertness.  The  "  shingler "  uses  a  pair  of 
tongs  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  with  these  seizes  the  ball  and  turns  it  on  the  aninl 
every  time  the  hammer  ascends.  He  so  manages  that  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  briek; 
and  the  operation  occupies  only  two  or  three  minutes.  The  "shingler"  passes  tiie 
metal,  yet  at  a  white  heat,  to  the  "  rollers,"  who  pass  it  through  a  senes  of  grooves  in 
a  pair  of  solid  iron  cylinders.  By  this  means  it  is  drawn  into  bars  of  the  required 
size. 

The  iron  produced  hy  the  above  process  is  called  "  puddled  bar,"  and  it  has  to  so 
through  another  operation  before  it  is  suited  for  even  the  commoner  purposes  of  tne 
blacksmith.  In  brder  to  produce  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "  common  iron,"  the 
puddled  bars  are  cut  up  into  short  lengths,  and  a  number  of  these  are  laid  in  a  heap  of 
sufficient  size  to  make  a  bar  of  any  stated  dimensions.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  ''re- 
heating furnace,"  and  exposed,  to  a  free  circulation  of  heat.  In  about  half  an  hour  the 
iron  becomes  heated  to  what  is  known  as  the  welding  pointy  and  is  then  removed  and 
passed  through  the  cylinders  as  before.  When  the  rolling  is  completed,  the  bars  are 
taken  uway  bv  boys,  and  cut  to  the  desired  len^h  by  means  of  a  circular  saw,  which 
passes  through  the  metal  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  with  a  hideous  noise.  The 
Lars  are  then  straightenexl  on  an  iron  pmte,  stamped  with  the  maker's  name,  and 
allowed  to  cool.  From  the  moment  the  iron  is  taken  out  of  the  reheating  fumaoe  till 
the  bars  are  ready  for  the  market,  the  utmost  expedition  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen ;  and  tlieir  operations,  especially  when  witnessed  at  night,  form  one  of  tbe 
most  interesting  sights  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  iron.  When  a  finer  quali^ 
of  iron  is  require<l,  another  welding  and  rolling  are  given  to  it.  These  repeated  heel- 
ings, however,  entail  a  considerable  loss  of  material — equal,  we  believe,  to  eight  or  t^ 
per  cent,  for  eac^h  heat.  In  making  the  best  quality  of  malleable  iron,  it  is  usual  to 
refine  the  pig  iron  before  putting  it  into  the  puddling  furnace.  The  refining  is  done 
in  a  furnace  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose ;  ana  the  process  consists  in  fusing 
the  iron  with  cokL\  and  thus  ridding  it  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  impurities. 

The  quantity  of  malleable  iron  used  in  making  machinery,  building  ships,  and  £w 
other  purposes,  is  immense,  and  from  year  to  year  the  workers  in  that  material  have 
been  called  upon  to  produce  heavier  pieces  of  work  than  formerly ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  Scotch  firms  occupying  the  foremost  place  among  the  makers  of  gigantic  smitb- 
work.  The  heaviest  forgings  required  for  the  largest  war  and  mercantile  vessels  afloal 
have  been  made  at  Qlasgow.  When  the  Great  Eastern  was  building,  it  waa  feared 
that  no  firm  would  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  forging  of  her  snafts ;  but  the 
Lancefield  Forge  Company,  of  Glasgow,  accepted  the  task,  and  executed  it  in  a  most 
satisfactory  style.  The  shafts  for  the  steamers  of  the  Cunaid,  Peninsular  and  Oriental, 
and  Royal  Mail  Companies,  as  well  as  for  the  Achilles,  Black  Prince,  Monarch,  and 
other  ships  of  the  Britidi  navy,  and  also  for  the  war  snips  bmlt  by  Messrs.  Napier  A 
Son  for  foreign  governments,  were  made  at  Parkheail  Forge,  Glasgow,  by  Messrs.  Rigby 
and  Beardmore.  The  heaviest  piece  of  work  produced  at  this  forge  was  the  crank- 
shaft of  the  Monarch — an  immense  war  ship,  which  is  in  course  of  construction  al 
Chatham.  When  the  shaft  left  the  hammer,  it  weighed  thirty-two  tons,  and  when 
finished  it  measured  twenty-three  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  feared  thai 
the  passage  of  such  a  heavy  and  compact  mass  over  the  bridges  on  the  public  road 
wouhl  not  be  safe,  and  some  difficulty  was  experiened  in  arranging  for  its  conveyanee 
to  Chatham.    The  North  British  Railway  Company  undertook  to  carry  it,  and  the 
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joom»»r  to  the  railway  station  and  tlienoe  was  safely  accompliRhed,  a  sppcial  train  being 
ran  tor  tlif  piiriHisc 

Tbf  Parkhead  Forjjp  ih  .in  extensive  esfabliHlunent,  p^vinjj  employment  to  seven 
hnnflrpfl  men  and  Imyw;  bnt  in  conseqnene**  of  tlie  lienvy  nature  of  the  work,  the  pro- 
portion »f  iMivrt  t<»  men  ia  smaller  than  in  <»ther  branehi^s  of  iron  mil  nn  fact  lire.  The 
baibliiipt  oover  neveral  acres  of  j;ronn<l,  and  are  built  in  a  nioNt  sulmtantial  style.  On 
ipliroarhinir  the  t'utrance  to  the  f(>r;je,  the  visitor  is  startled  by  the  vibration  (»f  the 
pminil  uu<h*r  his  feet,  cause^l  by  the  incessant  blows  of  the  steam-hammers;  and  a 
pwp  inside  reveals  a  scene  of  extraordinary  activity.  We  shall  brietly  describe  what 
raiiN*  niHler  oliMTvaticui  sis  we  were  shown  through  the  work  by  one  of  the  i»ropri©- 
tiiTN,  and  thiiA  endeavor  to  convey  some  idea  of  what  ji^oes  on  in  the  ]ila<:e.  The  first 
(it^rtuient  we  entere<l  was  the  rolling-mill,  which  is  three  hundred  feet  in  Ien«i^h  and 
oDc  hnndreil  and  fifty  in  breadth.  At  one  end  of  the  mill  are  nui^ed  twenty-two  ]md- 
dlin^  fdniaees.  and  half  a  <lozen  reheatin<:r  furnaces.  Tht>  rollin<;  and  other  machines 
j  irr  driven  by  a  pair  of  Hbrizontal  enjjines  of  three  hnndred  hors<'-power.  The  tiy-wheel 
i-  of  die  engines  is  eighteen  tons  in  weight,  and  it  makes  one  hundred  revolutionw  in  a 
[  minnte.  The  steam  is  supplied  by  fourteen  vertical  boilers,  heate<l  from  the  puddlinc 
fiinures.  The  in»n  is  first  rcdled  intx)  bars,  th(>n  cut  up,  reheated,  and  either  rolled 
iuTo  iihip  ami  iHuler  plates  or  wnm<r)it  into  ]>ieces  suitable  for  the  forge.  At  one  time 
tlw  linu  devoted  attenticui  t<»  the  making  of  armor  plates,  and  their  specimens  st-ood 
thrte»t  uf  eomp»^tirion  with  those  of  English  makers  most  creditably;  and  but  for  the 
w»nti»f  c«inveuience  fi>r  carrying  the  plates — the  nearest  railway  being  a  mile  distant — 
MertHK  Kigby  &,  lieardmore  would  have  obtained  a  fair  share  of  patronage  from  our 
oTa  and  f»tlier  governments.  The  machines  are  capable  of  pnxliKMUg  plates  eight 
ihehv*  thick,  and  84»me  (»f  the  plat(*s  nuule  of  that  thickness  have  weighed  twt^lve  tons 
♦nfh.  At  tmuie  of  the  puddling  furnaces  a  new  invention  was  being  test^'d,  and  we 
w«i«  told  that  the  most  satisfactory-  results  were  being  ]:)nMluc<Hl  by  it.  Its  object  is 
toliantwi  and  render  more  i»erfi*ct  the  puddling  process,  by  injecting  a  current  of  air 
At  hi;;h  pn*Miun*  into  the  furnace.  This  is  done  by  making  the  ])uddling  bar  hollow 
aotl  affixing*  to  the  outer  end  of  it  an  india-rubber  tube  communicating  with  a  pow- 
erfbl  air-puuip.  The  patentee  is  Mr.  KichanUon,  of  Uhisgow;  an<l  the  advantages 
eaiaed  by  the  contrivance  are  that  a  charge  of  tlie  furnace  can  be  puddled  in  fifteen 
■linateH  lesri  than  the  tinie  required  by  the  usual  ])rocess,  aiul  that  the  iron  pixnluccd 
i»  Minrr  and  tougher. 

the  forge  or  smithy  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  rolling-mill,  an<l  its  fittings  are  of  the 
OMWt  gigantic  kind.  There  are  two  stcsim-cranes,  capable  of  lifting  fifty  tons  each; 
fiwr,  forty  tons  each ;  and  four,  twelve  tons  each ;  ami  these  are  so  arrange<l  that  a 
*halt  !«■  «»ther  piece  of  work  may  be  pass<Hl  fnuii  one  to  the  other  nil  over  the  shop. 
There  are  fift^'eu  Kteam-hanimers,  var\ing  in  weight  from  seven  t<m8  to  two.  Finished 
fhMit* — that  is.  finishe<Iso  far  as  the  hammering  was  concerned — were  lying  about  in  all 
direi'tioiifs  and  so  ilelicately  hjul  these  Iwen  operated  u]>on  by  the  hammers  that  the 
nrfiipeii  wen*  so  suio<»th  that  turning  would  seem  to  be  almost  superfluous.  Y<*t  they 
^Wftr  destiniNl.  before  leaving  the  place,  to  be  fitte<l  into  a  lathe  and  turned  with  the 
emtwt  exa<*tnes8.  In  the  heating  tiiniaces  an<l  under  the  hammers  were  a  dozen 
ttniv  liiravy  jolw  in  the  sha|H'  of  cnuik-shafts,  rudder  frames,  and  such  like ;  and  as  these 
w«ff  in  ail  stages  of  progress,  a  glance  at  them  made  ]>lain  the  whole  process  of  forg- 
ine*  In  making  a  crank-shaft,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  inm  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and 
flf  Aiitable  diameter,  is  nse<l  as  a  "haff  or  handle.  At  one  extremity  it  is  fitted  with 
nuM-hars  or  levers  by  which  it  may  l)e  turned  on  it^  axis ;  and  the  other  end  is  shai>e<l 
rt.«Dv#rmently  for  having  smaller  pieci»s  of  iron  wehled  to  it.  The  wehling  en<l  is  placed 
in  a  fnnuu*e.  and  in  alnmt  an  hour  and  a  half  is  rais4>d  to  a  welding  heat.  The  crane 
by  which  the  inm  is  moved  about  is  fitful  with  a  chain  collar  or  sling,  in  the  loop  of 
»Iuch  the  in»n  rests.  The  ctdlar  works  in  a  pulley  attached  to  the  chain  of  the  crane, 
ud  moves  easily;  so  that  the  shaft  may  1k'  readily  turned  <m  the  anvil.  When  the 
iwoper  degree  of  heat  is  attained,  the  stopping  of  the  furnace  is  renujved,  the  steam- 
CTue  put  iu  motion,  and  the  gigantic  \m\t  is  swung  on  to  the  anvil  of  the  steam-ham- 
mrr.  i^veral  large  slalw  of  iron,  similarly  heated  in  another  furnace,  are  then  brought 
4iitand  laid  cm  the  **fa<*e'*  of  the  *'haft.''  A  signal  fi-om  the  head  forgeman,  and  the 
kanuaer  droi>s  n]»on  the  glowing  mass,  and  a  dazzling  shower  of  sparks  fly  off  in  all 
din«ti«*iui.  Again  and  again  the  hannner  desc(>nds,  the  iron  meantime  being  carefully 
ttnvcd  ahont.  so  aa  to  have  the  whole  wrought  into  a  homogene<ms  nuiss.  (vrailually, 
tkp  iniu  afMiiinea  a  dull  color,  but  not  l>efore  the  desired  end  is  obtaintHl.  It  tluMi  goes 
W-k  to  the  fanuice,  comes  forth  glowing,  has  another  addition  made  to  its  bulk ;  and 
«*  on.  The  moat  flitlicult  iwrt  of  the  work  is  the  formation  of  the  crank  piece,  which 
ufor;^  Mdid,  and  forms  a  huge. square  pnyection  on  one  si<le  of  the  shaft.  When  the 
kliaft  has  ac«iiure«l  tiie  pro]ier  dinvL'Usions,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  haft  piece  is  cut 
•*  to  be  nsed  again.  As  the  shafts  are  turned  down  until  a  go<Ml  surface  is  fditaine<l, 
uirxtr4  inch  ur  so  is  allowe^l  in  the  forging.  The  heaviest  work  on  hand  at  the  time 
•*f  ftor  viMt  Were  the  ahafta  for  two  iron-chul  ranu»  which  are  being  built  by  Messrs.  R. 
^»|Her  &  i^voA  for  the  British  government.    These  shafts  were  upwards  of  lourtceu 
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inches  in  diameter.    All  shafts  are  made  in  Icnfi^ths  of  about  twenty  feet^  and  these  ai 
made  with  Hanginl  ends,  so  that  they  may  be  firmly  united. 

For  dressing  and  finishing  such  huge  x>ieces  of  iron  as  we  have  described,  S]>ecial  an 
costly  ai)i)liance8  are  necessary.  These  are  located  in  the  machine  h1ioi>,  an  apartmei 
one  huncli-ed  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  b«»th  sides  of  which  ai 
lined  with  turning-lathes,  slotting  and  boring  machines,  and  such  like.of  extnionlinai 
size.  One  of  the  tuniing-lathes  is  said  to  l)e  the  largest  in  the  world ;  and  some  idc 
of  its  dimensions  and  f4n*m  may  be  obtained  h'om  the  fact  that  the  crank  shaft  of  tl 
Monarch,  though  weighing  thirty-two  tons,  was  turned  in  it  without  taxing  its  capi 
bilities  to  the  utmost.  Some  c»f  the  iron  shavings  lying  about  the  vast  machine  wei 
fully  one  inch  broa<l  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick ;  yet  these  were  turned  oft'  wit 
apparently  as  little  effort  as  if  the  material  had  been  wood,  instead  of  iron.  One  < 
the  boring  machines  is  sufticiently  imwerful  to,  drill  a  hole  ten  inches  in  diameti 
through  a  solid  block  of  iron,  and  the  largest  slotting  machine  can  send  oft*  chipe 
pound  or  two  in  weight.  When  the  work  leaves  this  departiilent,  it  is  generally  quit 
ready  for  being  fitted  int-o  its  jditce. 

This  firm  pay  nearly  £40,000  a  year  in  wages;  and  in  all  deiiartments  of  the  estal 
lishment,  15,000  tons  of  iron  and  60,000  tons  «)f  coal  are  annually  used. 

The  "forehands"  employed  in  tlie  ojierations  described  above  eani  much  highc 
wages  than  any  other  class  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  but  no  one  wh 
knows  the  nature  of  this  work  will  say  that  they  are  overpaid.  At  the  present  ratec 
payment,  a  x>iiddler  working  full  time  makes  fi'om  eight  shillings  sixpence  to  nin 
shillings  per  ''shift*'  of  twelve  hours;  but  out  of  that  sum  he  luis  to  pay  his  assiataii 
or  "cha])"  three  shillings  or  three  shillings  sixpence,  so  that  his  wec^kly  eiirnings^sa] 
posing  him  to  work  five  shifts,  are  from  twenty-five  shillings  to  twenty-eight  shilliusi 
During  the  past  year,  however,  trade  was  in  such  an  uusatisfa<'tory  state  that  ta 
average  number  of  shifts  wrought  in  a  week  did  not  exceed  three  or  four.  It  follow 
that  when  the  puddlers  .are  slack,  the  men  employed  in  the  other  brancluts  of  iroi 
making  are  equally  so.  When  working  full  time,  shiuglers  make  about  £4  per  weel 
and  chief  rollers  £5.  All  are  paid  according  to  piecework — so  nnich  per  ton.  Th 
"forehand"  shiuglers,  rollers,  and  heaters  engage  their  own  assistants  and  pay  thei 
out  of  their  joint  earnings ;  but  men  are  so  eager  to  learn  the  work  in  conse-ciueuce  < 
the  high  rate  of  remuneration  obtained  ultimately,  that  they  are  found  rea<ly  to  undea 
take  the  snboniinate  position  at  low  wages,  so  that  a  liberal  share  falls  to  the  "  fon 
hands."  The  work,  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  foregoing,  is  of  the  most  arduoua  klm 
and  the  best  constitutions  cannot  stand  it  long.  One  eft'ect  of  the  severe  hes 
and  ^erti<m  is  the  creation  of  a  craving  for  stimulants,  such  as  beer,  which  f 
once  cool  and  support  the  workmen,  and  to  a  certain  extent  no  man  would  gmdf 
them  these ;  but  unfortunately  the  craving  does  not  always  cease  with  the  work,  aD 
the  consequence  is  that  a  considerable  pro]H)rtion  of  them  may  l>e  set  down  as  beic 
of  irregular  habits.  When  their  day's  work  or  night's  work  is  done,  they  are  ^ 
much  exhausted  to  devote  attention  to  anything  of  the  nature  of  mental  culture, 
that  they  are  not  so  well  informed  nor  intelligent  as  the  average  of  workmen  enga^* 
in  other  occupations.  The  forehand  forgemen  are  ])aid  at  the  rate  of  from  ttju  shilliLa 
to  fifteen  shillings  i»er  day.  They  require  to  exercise  great  care  and  skill  in  the  mami 
ulation  of  heavy  forgiugs.  A  fiaw  in  the  forging  of  a  crank  might  be  attended  by  "^ 
most  disastrous  results  to  life  and  property.  In  order  to  prevent  such  a  thing,  evc! 
blow  of  the  hammer  has  to  be  carefully  direct^^d,  and  its  ettect  closely  watched, 
good  forgeman  must  know  something  about  the  chemistry  of  iron,  and  also  be  well  i 
in  figures.  In  making  machinery,  the  greatest  exactness  has  to  be  observeil  in  'tJ 
dimensions  of  the  respective  parts,  and  a  crank  made  at  Glasgow^  must  be  so  nioei 
finished  that  when  it  is  taken  to  Chatham  or  elsewhere  it  will  fit  exactly  into  the  baai 
ings  prepared  for  it. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

SCOTCH  SHIPPING  BEFORE  THE  ITNIOX — EFFECT  OF  THE  UNION  ON  COMMERCE— OW- 
GIN  OF  STEAM  NAViGATiON,  AND  BUILDING  SHIPS  OF  IKON — STATISTICS  OF  SCOTCH 
SHIPPING 

The  shipbuilding  trade  of  Scotland  figures  largely  in  the  industrial  returns  of  th« 
countrj',  the  value  of  the  vesseh*  of  all  kinds  built  last  year,  even  although  trade  wai 
unusually  dull,  bein^  close  upon  £;),000,00(K  Little  is  known  of  the  early  historvof 
the  trade,  though  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  vessehi  were  built  at  l>oth  Leith  and  Al>eme«i) 
some  time  during  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  year  1475,  three  ships  were  fitted  oqI 
at  Abenh^en  for  the  service  of  the  King,  the  cost  being  defrayer!  by  the  inliabitanta  « 
the  town.  In  the  same  year,  another  ship  was  furnished  with  guns,  ammunition,  ani 
u.iier  warlike  ston^  by  the  h>yal  Aberdonians;  and  the  vessel  was  manned  by  24  yotiii| 
men  belonging  to  the  town.  The  total  cost  of  this  ship  did  not  exceeil  the  equivaleii 
of  £l7o  in  our  money.    It  is  on  record  that  in  I51I  there  was  built  in  the  Yicinity  a 
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1>ith  "  ane  van  monstrons  ^eat  schi])  called  the  Michael."    What  the  dimensions  of 
tht*  vtrsHol  were,  we  are  not  inforniwl — it  heinjr  cousiilered  sufficient,  in  order  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  her  size,  to  state  tliat  so  mnch  timber  was  required  for  her  construction 
that  *'8he  waisttMl  all  the  woodis  of  Fyfe,  except  Falkland  wood,  besides  the  timber 
that  came  ont  of  Norway."    In  Rapin's  History  of  Enj^hind  it  is  stat<?d  that,  in  1512, 
JanieM  IV  of  Scotland  equipi>ed  a  tieet  in  wliicli  wa^s  tTie  larj^est  ship  that  had  up  till 
that  time  been  seen  on  the  sea ;  and,  though  it  is  not  so  stated,  tlie  probability  is  that  this 
•hip  watetkeoue  built  at  Leith.    In  tlie  same  year,  Kinjjf  Henry  VIII  had  constructed 
the  hir|rest  shii*  ever  known  in  England.     The  latter  vessel  \vas  named  the  Regent,  and 
her  burden  is  statetl  to  have  been  one  thousand  tons.     It  is  asserted  by  some  writers 
that  the  Regent  was  a  copy  in  every  respect  of  the  big  ship  built  by  the  Scotch  Kuig. 
Them*  two  vessels  were  much  larger  than  any  others  then  in  existence ;  and  England 
pcwMMiM^l  only  three  shi)>s,  in  addition  to  the  Regent,  which  were  ov^er  four  hundred 
tuuti.     The  vesstds  which  trmled  along  the  coasts  or  to  the  c^)ntinent  were  of  small  size, 
aiul  the  greatest  geograf^hical  discoveries  were  ma^le  by  men  who  v^entured  forth  in 
shiiiw  of  from  forty  to  sixty  t^ns.    The  vessels  belonging  t<»  the  port,  of  Leith  in  1692 
Wen*  twenty-nine  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  one  tliousan<l  sev(;n  hun- 
drwl  and  two  tons,  or  an  average  t»f  tifty-niue  tons;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  or  most 
of  thew'  Hhi|)8  were  built  at  tlie  ])ort.    The  shipping  trade  of  the  Clyde  has  sprung 
fn»ui  a  very  small  beginning.    In  a  report  on  the  rev^enue  of  the  excise  and  customs 
of  Scotlami,  written  in  1G51,  it  is  said  of  (ilasgow  that,  "  with  the  exception  of  coligiuers, 
all  the  inhabitants  are  traders — some  to  Ireland,  with  small  smiddy  coals  in  open  boat« 
from  four  to  ten  tons,  from  whence  they  bring  hoops,  rungs,  barrel-staves,  meal,  oats, 
and  butter;  some  to  France  with  plaiding,  coals,  and  herrings,  from  which  the  retuni 
i*  ifalt,  pepi»er,  raisins,  and  prunes ;  some  to  Norway  for  timber."    A  few  traders  had  by 
that  time  ventured  as  far  as  Barbadoes,  but  had  not  met  with  success.    The  mercantile 
eenius  of  the  Glasgow  people  was  stated  to  be  strong;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  shal- 
WuesM  of  the  Clyde,  no  vessel  of  any  size  coiild  approach  within  fourteen  miles  of  the 
eity.    Their  cargoes  had  therfore  to  l>e  transliip]»e<l  into  boats  and  cobles,  au<l  thus 
(arrie«l  up  to  town.    In  the  year  mentioned,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  owned  twelve 
ihipK,  the  aggregate  burden  of  which  was  nine  hundred  and  tifty-seven  tons. 

When  the  Darien  scheme  was  set  aHoat,  the  traders  of  (Jlasgow,  who  had  alrejidy 
experienced  the  advantages  af  commerce,  went  heartily  into  the  speculation,  many  of 
tbem  embarking  their  all  in  the  venture.    Tbe  last  expedition  in  connection  with  the 
ichenie  saileil  i'nmi  Rothesay  in  Se])teuil)er,  UKJD.     It  consisted  of  four  frigates,  convey- 
ing one  thousand  two  hundred  emigrants.    The  unlia])py  fate  of  this  great  national 
«it«rprise  is  well  known.     The  commerce  of  Glasgow  received  a  shock  from  wliich  it 
took  many  years  to  recover,  and  nearly  fifty  years  elai>sed  before  the  merchants  (»f  the 
city  came  to  jxissess  any  ship]»ing  of  their  own.    The  Union,  from  which  they  hoped 
■«  jpood,  opened  up  new  fields  of  enterj>rise  for  them ;  and  as  they  had  no  vessels  to 
take  advantage  of  these,  they  had  to  chart<»r  some  belonging  to  the  northern  ports  of 
England.    After  a  time,  however,  they  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  have  ships 
*b«ilt  for  themselveit.    The  first  of  these,  mcjisuring  oidy  sixty  tons,  was  constructed  at 
Gmuock,  and  in  1718  maile  her  first  trip  to  Virginia  and  Marylaml,  with  whicli  State4* 
I  trade  in  tobacco  leaf  luid  sprung  up.     From  that  time  the  commerce  of  Ghksgow  has 
eiyoyed  almost  uninterrupted  success.    In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  trade 
waMoiK'ued  up  with  the  Ea«t  Indies  and  other  distant  countries;  and  now  the  commer- 
rial  eonne«rtions  of  the  city  extend  to  everj'  land  under  the  sun.     The  spirit  of  enteriirise 
which  has  brought  about  such  happy  results  in  this  res))ect,  was  early  and  most  siic- 
cessfully  applied  to  home  manufiu^tures ;  and  few,  if  any,  cities  of  the  world  have  nuide 
Mich  n4iid  and  substantial  progress  in  connnerce  and  imlustry  as  Glasgow.    No  branch 
of  trade  which  c<mld  l>e  miultt  remunorative  has  been  neglected,  and  not  a  few  branches 
have  be<;n  develoi>e<l  into  specialties  which  confer  a  worldwide  reputation  on  the  city 
aiul  itM  now  noble  river. 

The  steam  anil  sailing  vessels  built  on  the  Clyde  are  unsurpassed  in  strength,  speed, 
or  beauty,  by  any  prcnbiced  elsewhere.  The  impetus  given  to  this  trade  by  the  revival 
of  eommerce  which  ftdlowed  on  the  union  wtu*  chiefiy  confined  to  the  lower  reaches  of 
tbe  river,  where  sufficient  wat4*r  could  be  obtained  to  tloat  the  vessels.  As  the  dee[)en- 
iiig  of  the  jiver  proceeded,  the  shipbuilding  trade  crei>t  u^)  nearer  to  Glasgow,  and  the 
Mie  of  ther  vessels  was  increastwi.  While  the  operations  lor  deepening  the  Clyde  were 
pHng  on,  James  Watt  was  iieiiecting  his  improvement  on  the  st^am-engine ;  and  a 
munlier  of  persons  in  Scotland  and  America  were  engaged  in  solving  the  ju'oblem  of 
pro|>elling  vesm^ls  by  steam.  The  inventors  were  successful;  and,  though  the  honor  is 
one  that  has  been  much  disputeil,  the  Clyde  is  now  generally  a<lmitte<l  to  have  been 
tW  cmill;?  of  steam  navigation.    The  history  of  the  invention  is  full  of  interest ;  ami  as 


1 


«fiue  of  steam  navigation,"  the  history  of  which  is  briefly  as  iVdlows :  For  some  years 
prior  to  1787,  Mr.  Patrick  Miller,  of  Dalswiuton,  Dumfriesshire,  had  experimented  with 
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double  and  triple  vessels  propelled  by  paddle-wheels,  worked  by  mannal  labor.  ] 
some  exi>erinient«  ma<le  in  1786  and  1787,  ho  was  assisted  by  Mr.  James  Taylor,  tl 
tutor  to  his  sons;  and  at  the  suji^^estiou  of  Taylor,  it  was  determined  to  substitw 
8team-i>ower  for  manual  labor.  For  this  puq)08e,  early  in  1788,  Taylor  iutroduoc 
Symington,  the  eminent  enj;:ineer,  who  had,  the  year  l>efore,  patented  his  **  new  inveutc 
steam-engine  on  principle*  entirely  new ;"  and  Symington  applied  an  engine,  eoustmcti 
according  to  his  invention,  to  one  of  Mr.  Miller's  vessels — which  is  the  engine  now  i 
South  Kensington.  In  October,  1788,  the  engine,  mount^l  on  a  frame,  was  placed  ape 
the  deck  of  a  double  jdeasu re-boat,  tweirfcy-tive  feet  long  and  seven  ftM»t  broa<l,  and  coi 
nected  with  two  i)}Ml<lle-wheels,  one  forward  and  the  other  abaft  the  engine,  iu  tl 
8]>ace  between  the  hulls  of  the  double  boat.  This  engine  prox>elle<l  the  vessel  aloii 
Dalswinton  lake  at  the  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The  engine  is  of  the  class  knon 
in  the  early  history  of  steam  machinery  as  the  ''  atmospheric  engine,''  in  which  the  pinton 
raisiul  by  the  action  of  st«am,  and  then,  on  a  vacuum  being  priwluced  iMnieath  by  tl 
condensation  of  the  steam,  is  forced  down  again  by  the  pressure  of  the  atniospber 
Numerous  projects  had  been  i)n>po8ml  and  several  attcunpts  had  l>eeu  made  to  prop 
vessels  by  st^am-power,  commencing  with  an  experiment  said  to  have  besen  made  in  u 
year  154.'? ;  but  the  whole  of  the  i)roj<?cts  and  (experiments  pnivious  to  the  ap)dicatio 
of  Symington's  engine  provwl  valueless  for  any  practical  use.  The  result  of  the  expel 
ments  with  this  engine,  and  with  a  larger  one  subsequently  piade  on  the  same  plan  fi 
Mr.  Miller,  demonstrated  t;0  Symingtou  that  a  more  sim])\e  arrangement  of  the  par 
forming  a  steam-engine  wiis  required  l>efore  8t<Mim- power  could  be  pnu^tically  applie 
to  navigation. 

In  1801  Symington  was  employed  by  Lord  Dundas  to  construct  a  steamboat;  an 
having  by  his  former  failures  learned  what  was  required,  he  availed  himself  of  the  grei 
impnivements  nuule  in  the  steam-engine  by  Watt  and  others,  and  constructou  a 
improved  <uigine,  in  combination  with  a  boat  and  paddle-wheel,  on  the  plan  whieb ; 
now  generally  adojited.  This  boat,  called  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  was  the  tirst  praetki 
steamboat;  and  for  the  novel  combination  of  all  the  parts  Symington  obtained  letten 
patent  on  the  14th  Octx>ber,  1801.  In  this  vessel  there  wjw  an  engine  worked  by  steal 
acting  on  each  side  of  the  pist(ui,  and  then  discharged  from  the  cylinder  into  a  aept 
rate  condenser;  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the  piston  was  c-onvprted  into  rotary  mcitioi 
by  a  connecting  rod  and  crank;  and  the  crank  was  united  t4>  the  axis  o^  Miller^ 
im])roved  j)addle-wheel.  Thus  ha<l  Symington  the  undoubt'ed  merit  of  having  ooB 
blued  together  for  the  tirst  time  those  improvements  on  which  is  founded  the  proaeol 
system  of  steam  navigation.  The  spe^nl,  when  running  alone  and  not  towing  otlM 
boats,  wjis  six  miles  an  hour.  "  The  use  of  this  vessel,"  says  Dr.  Maccpiorn  RankiM 
'^was  abandoned,  not  from  any  fault  in  her  construction  or  working,  but  be^rause^ 
directors  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  feared  that  she  would  damage  it«  banks.  Yd 
the  man  in  all  Britain  who  possessed,  at  that  time,  the  greatest  pi*actical  experieneeit 
the  working  of  canals — the  Duke  of  Bridge  water — was  not  deterred  by  any  such  appn 
hension  from  ordeiing,  in  1802,  eight  similar  vessels  from  Symingtcm,  to  be  used  onbll 
canal.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  early  in  the  following  year,  prevented 
the  execution  of  that  order."  It  gives  an  amusing  and  suggestive  insight  into  tiK 
]>opular  view  of  these  sur^irising  changes  in  the  methods  of  proi>elling  vessels,  to  remait 
that  a  ])oetical  smldler  in  Kirkintilloch  thus  described  his  tlumghts  when  he  saw  tii 
Charlotte  Dundas  pass  along  the  canal  with  two  vessels  in  tow : 

'*  "NVhfiii  first  I  Haw  her  in  a  tether 
Draw  twa  HlnopH  afl4*r  aiie  anithrr, 
KcgardletiH  o'  tlie  win'  an'  weather' 

Athwart  her  l)earin' : 
I  thought  frae  hell  nbe  had  come  hither 
A  privaterrin'." 

The  widow  of  Mr.  Taylor  received,  in  recognition  of  his  effort*  to  introflucc  steii 
navigation,  a  pension  from  government  of  £50  i)er  annum;  and  in  18:17  each  of  hiafiNi 
daughters  received  a  gift  of  £50  through  I^rd  Melbourne.  About  the  year  1^5  Sy* 
ington  memorialized  the  loixls  of  the  treasury,  when  £100  was  awarded  to  him  ftM 
his  Majesty's  privy  nurse ;  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards  a  further  sum  of  £50.  Tl 
poor  inventor  hoped  that  the  allowance  would  be  repeated  annually,  but  his  hope 
were  defeate«l.  He  received  a  small  siun  from  the  London  st-eamboat 'proprietors,  an 
kind  relatives  contributed  to  his  support  in  the  decline  of  life.  This  was  all  that  wi 
awarded  to  the  inventor  of  "  the  tirst  practical  steamboat "  iu  the  great  country  of  tk 
steam-engine. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  much  misrepresentation  used  to  obtain  1) 
Fulton,  the  American  engineer,  the  credit  of  tirst  using  steam  locomotion  on  the  watc 
He  certainly  did  not  fail  to  protit  by  the  lal>ors  of  others.  Although  Fulton  poMieaac 
much  inventive  genius,  and  had  been  engaged  with  Chancellor  Livingston,  who  wj 
at  the  time  minister  for  the  llnite<l  States  in  Paris,  iu  the  construction  of  vesaels  to  I 
propelled  by  steam,  still  he  never  accomplished  anything  until  after  he  had  seen  tl 
vessels  of  Symington. 
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Amon^  the  peraonR  who  hacl  boon  acfinainted  with  tho  experinient«  of  Mr.  Miller  nnd 
buiaftiociatrs  on  tin*  Forth,  was  Mr.  Honr^'Boll,  of  Glasj^ow,  who  had  been  the  medinin 
rf  oommnnication  l>etween  Fulton  and  the  Scotch  coa<ljutor8,  and  had  sent  to  Fnltou 
inwini^s  of  Mr.  MiHer«  boat  and  en^nes.  8onie  time  after  Fulton  wrote  to  Hell 
toMV  that  he  had  conatrneted  a  boat  from  the  drawinjjs;  and  tliis  prompted  Hell  to 
tvn  bin  attention  to  the  introdiiction  of  Hteani  navijjation  in  his  own  country.  He 
•reonUngly  »et  tx>  work,  but  bad  to  make  several  models.  At  lenjjftb  he  jnit  one  into 
thp  hamlA  of  Messrs.  .John  WtxMl  &.  Co.,  of  Port  Glasjrow,  who  from  it  built  for  him  a 
Twwl  of  forty  feet  keel  and  ten  feet  six  inches  beam.  This  vessel  he  titted  with  an 
ngine  and  pa4ldles,  and  christened  the  Comet,  from  the  c*ircnmatance  of  a  brilliant 
eomet  ap|»earin^  tc»wards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  IHll,  in  which  she  was  launclwd. 
M  wa8  enabled  to  turn  his  b<»at  to  protltable  jurcount:  for,  beinj;  a  builder,  he  had 
cnHnl  a  bath-hoiise  and  hotel  at  Helensburj^h,  a  watering  i>lace  on  the  n(»rthern  bank 
rfthe  Civile,  and  he  employed  the  Comet  to  convey  passeu^^ers  across  the  river,  and 
thttH  derivwl  a  double  advanta;je  from  it.  The  Comet  bejjan  to  run  in  .Tanuarv,  181*2. 
81k  was  moved  at  first  by  mere  ])addles.  and  attained  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour;  but 
Bell  Mibstitnteil  wheels,  with  four  ]mddh^  of  the  malt-shovel  form.  The  enj^ine,  which 
WM  of  four-horse  p«jwer,  wjis  ma<le  by  Messrs.  And»Tson,  Campbell  &  Co.;  and  Mr. 
Uirid  Napier,  then  a  workman,  was  employed  in  making  the  boiler.  The  Comet  was 
Inrt  in  one  of  the  danp:erous  channels  in  the  West  IIighlan<ls.  Her  enprine,  after  lyinjj  in 
tbcKeafor  a  number  of  years,  was  recovered;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
fiation  in  Glasgow  in  1840  it  was  exhibited  as  a  curiosity.  Soon  after  the  success  of 
the  Comet  had  been  proved,  Mr.  Hutchison,  of  (xhisgow,  had  a  vessel  built  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  an  engineer  who  had  been  engaged  in  some  of  Bell's  experiments.  This 
tmiipI  was  larger  than  the  Comet,  being  fifty-eight  feet  long,  twelve  feet  beam,  and  five 
fret  deep;  eugint«,  ten-horse  i>ower.  She  was  named  the  Elizabeth,  and  performed  the 
totanee  lietween  Gre<»nock  and  Glasgow. 

In  1813,  a  Mr,  Dawson,  an  Irishman,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Bristol,  attempted  to  nin 
1  it«amer  on  the  Thames,  but  succumbed  to  the  opposition  of  the  Thames  watermen. 
Tbit  boat  was  sent  »o<hi  after  to  ])ly  between  Seville  and  San  Lucar,  in  Spain.  Another 
WMfl,  the  ALirgery,  of  about  seventy  tons,  which  was  built  on  the  Clyde,  was  taken 
•wth,  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotlaml.  When  she  reached  the  Thames,  the  English 
ieet  were  at  anchor,  and  she  j»asse<l  clos*^  by.  "  The  extraordinary  a[»parition,"  we  are 
toM,  **exciteil  a  great  commotion  among  otiicerH  and  men ;  none  of  them  had  ever  seen 
A  steamer  before,  and  by  some  of  tht^ni  she  was  taken  for  a  fire-ship.''  She  made  her 
inrt  trip  from  London  to  Gravesend  on  the  23d  January,  1815,  and  continued  to  nin 
hetween  the  two  places  during  the  following  summer,  but  was  frequently  laid  up  for 
ivpairB.  The  Margery  continued  for  several  y<*ars  to  i»ly  as  a  pioneer  st^^amer  on  the 
Thftmert.  She  wius  fcdlowed  by  another  vessel,  about  seventy-hve  tons  burden,  with 
<ii|niiefl  of  sixteen-horse  power,  an<l  wheels  of  nine  feet  diameter.  This  vess<*l  was  also 
WU  on  the  Clyde.  When  launched,  she  was  called  the  Glasgow ;  but  that  name  was 
afterwards  alteriMl  to  the  Thames. 

In  W18,  so  much  had  the  princi]de  of  steam  navigation  spread,  that  besides  the  ves- 
9ih  in  the  Thames,  there  were  two  on  the  Trent,  four  on  the  Huniber,  two  on  the 
Tyne,  one  on  the  Orwell,  (Harwich,)  eighteen  on  the  Clyde,  two  on  the  Tay,  two  at 
Dauflee.  six  on  the  Forth,  two  at  Cork,  two  on  the  Mersey,  three  on  the  Yare,  one  on 
the  Avtui,  one  on  the  Severn,  and  two  to  nin  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead.    There 
wt-n*  «ither  steamers  in  active  employment  in  Russia,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  a  large  numlH^r  an  the  rivers  of  tlu^  United  States.     Up  to  this  ]>eriod, 
alt}i(»ugli  there  had  been  isolated  voyages  by  sea  from  one  station  to  another,  there  h;ul 
Wri  no  regidar  passages  made.     The  delay  which  was  often  experienced  by  the  sailing' 
pai'kets  in  travei-sing  the  .stormy  channel  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  suggest<*d 
the  ailoption  of  steam  to  Jivoid  this  loss  of  time.     The  fii-st  steam  vessel  that  was 
rmpl4»y«?4l  on  the  oi>en  sea  was  the  Kob  Koy,  a  ship  of  about  ninety  tons  burden,  an<l 
thirty-horse  iKiwer,  the  property  of  Mr.  David  Napier,  of  (ilasgow.    This  v<'ssel  Mr- 
Kapier  appointed  to  run  l>etween  Glasgow  and  Bidfast,  a  passage  which  she  ])erformed 
daring  the  stonuy  months  of  winter,  although  steamers  had  <Mily  been  out  prt'viously 
daring  the  summer  season ;  and  after  running  for  two  years  there,  she  was  trausfen*ed 
to  the  Dover  and  Calais  iMissage  as  a  government  ])acket.     In  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Kap]*r  employed  Messrs.  vVocmI  to  build  a  vessel  named  tlu^  Talbot,  of  one  hundred  and 
ci^ity  tons  burden,  with  two  engines  of  thirty-horse  power  each.    The  Talbot  was 
•oon  afler  followed  by  the  IvanluH',  and  tlH>se  were  tht^  finest  and  most  com]dete  A-essels 
«f  the  time.    They  were  placwl  on  th<^  Holyhead  station  to  run  between  that  port  and 
lHiMin,and  assist  the  sailing  piickets  whiclii  carried  the  mails ;  but  such  was  tlieir  speed 
sndregnlarity  that  they  scmmi  superseded  the  packets. 

The  one  of  mm  in  shipbuilding  was  comnn»nced  in  Scotland  in  1818,  when  the  ]>as- 
•nprr  boat  Vulcan  was  built  for  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  C<»mpany  by  Mr.  Uobert 
WiGon.  Two  snuiU  boats  had  been  built  of  in)n  in  England  before  this  time,  hut  with 
the*M»  exceptions,  wo  lielieve,  the  Vulcan  was  the  first  iron  vessel  ever  built.  The  builder 
«f  the  Vulcan  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  in  an  account  of  the  build- 
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iu«5  of  the  vesftel,  which  ho  wrote  to  a  friend,  he  said :  "  Tlierc  was  no  Iron  angle  in  thoa 
days,  nor  any  machinery,  except  an  old-fiwhiouod  piercing  macliiue,  a  cast  iron  groovei 
hlock  to  form  the  ribs,  a  smith's  fire ;  and  one  foot  kneeM  at  a  heat  was  considered  goo« 
work."  The  vessel  was  designed  by  the  late  Sir  John  Kobisou,  of  Edinhnrgh,  ant 
was  so  substantially  constructi?d  that,  we  believe,  she  is  still  in  existence,  and  doin, 
duty.  From  time  to  time,  within  the  past  doz<m  years  even,  inventors  have  come  foi 
ward  and  patented  what  they  fancied  were  improvements  in  the  coiistmction  of  iro 
Bhi])s;  but  when  the  way  t«  j)rosperity  seemed  clear  before  them,  an  examination  of  th 
old  Vulcan  had  shown  that  they  had  been  forestalled,  and  consequently  the  patent 
became  null.  Two  patents  rtdatiug  to  the  keels  of  iron  vessels  were  caaceled  when  th 
keel  of  the  canal-boat  was  examined.  The  Vulcan  was  nearly  becoming  remarkabl 
for  another  reason  than  her  being  the  first  vessel  built  of  iron.  Mr.  Robert  Wilsoi 
Bridgewater  Foundry,  Patricroft,  in  the  year  1827,  when  residing  in  his  native  plao 
Dunbar,  exhibited  to  Mr.  Thomjis  Wilson,  the  builder  of  the  Vulcan,  a  working  modi 
of  a  vessel  propelled  by  a  screw  at  the  stem,  and  also  by  side  paddle-wheels — the  who! 
propelled  by  clock-work,  and  so  arranged  that  the  side-wheels  and  stem-propelli 
could  be  worked  alternately.  This  model  was  afterwards  exhibited  to  the  govemo 
and  council  of  the  Forth  aud  Clyde  Canal  Company,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  he  havin 
obtained  it  from  the  inventor  on  the  understanding  that  he  wcmld  advise  them  i 
alter  the  Vulcan  passage-boat  into  a  steam  vessel,  to  be  propelled  by  a  screw  at  tb 
stern.  The  governor  and  scnne  of  the  directors  were  favorable  to  the  scheme ;  but  th 
proi)osal  was  strenuously  ^resisted  by  others,  who  were  of  opinion  that  machiner 
could  not  be  made  to  supersede  horse-power  for  drawing  vessels  on  the  canal.  Th 
Cyclops,  another  canal  boat,  constructed  of  iron  by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  converted  into 
steamer,  propelled  by  a  patldle-wheel  placed  in  the  stern.  The  Cyclops  steame 
betweeu  four  and  five  miles  an  hour,  aud  plied  between  Port  Dmidas  and  Alloa. 

The  following  figures  will  illustrate  the  growth  of  Scotch  shipping :  In  1656  tfa 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Scotch  ports  was  137,  measuring  iu  the  aggregate  5,73 
tons,  which  gives  an  average  of  about  forty-two  tons.  In  1760  there  were  999  veswli 
of  53,913  tons  in  the  aggregate,  or  an  average  of  fifty-four  tons.  An  immense  increas 
took  plac«  in  the  forty  years  following ;  and  in  1800  there  were  2,415  ships,  carryiti| 
171,728  tons,  averaging  a  fraction  over  seventy-one  tons,  and  employing  14,820  seamon 
The  niimber  and  size  of  the  vessels  went  on  increasing,  and  on  3ist  December,  1840, 
there  were  3,479  ships  of  all  kinds,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  was  429,204,  the 
average  being  over  123  tons,  and  the  number  of  seamen  28,428.  Ten  years  later  Hnt 
numbers  were:  sailing  ships,  3,432;  aggregate  tonnage,  491,395;  average,  143  tons; 
steamships,  169;  aggregate  tonnage,  30,827  ;  average,  a  fraction  over  182  tons.  Daring 
the  next  de^^iwle  a  great  change  toi>k  place  in  the  size  of  the  ships,  consequent  on  the 
extension  of  foreign  trade  ana  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  docks.  The  total  num- 
ber of  sailing  ships  in  18G0  was  3,172,  being  260  fewer  that  in  1850 ;  but  the  tonnaM 
showed  an  increase  of  60,817,  so  that  while  the  average  tonnage  in  I80O  was  143,iHlwO 
it  was  nejirly  175.  Tbe  number  of  nteam  vessels  had  increased  in  1860  to  314,  with  an 
aggregate  tonuage  of  71,579,  the  average  being  228.  On  31st  December,  1866,  the  num- 
ber of  sailing  vessels  of  and  undei*  50  tons  registered  in  Scotland  was  1,030,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  31,218 ;  above  50  tons,  1,922  yessels,  with  a  tonimge  of  610,710. 
The  number  of  steam  vessels  of  aud  under  50  tons  was  130,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,458; 
above  50  tons,  340 ;  tonnage,  136,470.  The  rotui'ns  for  last  year  have  not  yet  !)©•> 
made  up. 

PROGKKSS  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION — SHIPBUILDING  ON  THE  CLYDE — VISIT  TO  THE  ESTlB' 

LISHMENT  OF  MESSRS  R.  NAPIER   &  SONS. 

Before  the  invention  of  steam  navigation,  the  shipbuilding  trade  of  the  Clyde  had 
attained  considerable  importance ;  and  the  builders  did  not  neglect  the  opportui^tj 
afi'ordcd  them  by  the  application  of  steam  to  propelling  vessels  for  greatly  iiicrca«ng 
their  trade  and  effecting  improvements  in  their  models.  There  was  a  pause,  howevw, 
while  the  steam  vessels  first  constructed  were  on  probation  ;  and  up  till  the  year  18% 
not  more  than  5,000  tons  of  steamboats  had  been  built  on  the  Clyde.  From  thattio* 
the  tra<le  rapidly  increased.  Several  com))anies  were  formed  for  running  steam  veaM^ 
between  (Jlasgow  and  Liverpool,  Dundee  aud  Loudon,  and  on  other  routes ;  and  a  spirit 
of  comjietition  arose  which  resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in  the  form,  and  increate 
in  the  number,  size,  and  power,  of  steamships.  The  directors  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany were  induced,  by  iho'  achievements  of  the  vessel  built  on  the  Clyde  for  othd 
conipanifs,  to  have  two  large  steamers  constructed  by  Mr.  Kobert  Napier,  of  Glasgow 
Thest;  gave  so  much  satisfactiwi  tbat,  in  1839,  Mr.  Najner  received  another  ordef.  tMi 
time  f(U'  a  vessel  with  engines  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  horse-power.  Thonj^  th« 
pnicticability  of  constnicting  vessels  of  iron  had  previously  been  successfiilly  tested,  i 
was  not  until  the  year  1838  that  it  was  used  in  the  hull  of  any  vessel  of  large  size.  I1 
tbat  year,  Messrs.  Tod  &  Macgivgor  built  two  iron  steamere,  the  Royal  Sovereign  an 
the  Hoyid  George,  for  the  trade  between  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.    It  was  predicted  b 
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• 
minent  neafarinii^  men  that  tliese  vcmwIb  would  prove  fnilnrea ;  but  the  pre<lic- 
ere  luit  roaliziMl,  hh  the  steaniers  were  found  to  poHacss  all  the  gtKMl  qualities  of 
.  ahiiM.  benuleH  advantuf^eH  peculiar  to  theuiHelveH. 
ftnt  KtcaniHhip  that  cronmrd  the  Atlantic  was  the  Savannah,  which  made  the 

in  1819,  fn»m  New  York  to  Liverj><H>l,iu  tweuty-wx  days;  but  not  until  181^  did 
h  st<*anier  attempt  tht^  voya^i^e.  It  waH  not  believed  that  Ht4'aniHhii>8  could  be 
Av  employed  in  the  niute  between  Britain  and  New  York,  in  consequence  of 
kU  their  carrying;  jmwer  bein^r,  according  to  the  notionn  that  then  prevailed, 
1  for  the  coal  wliich  wouhl  be  consumed  on  the  voyage.  In  a  lecture  delivered 
rpoul  in  Di»cemlH'r,  Iftte,  Dr.  Lanlner  Ih  reported  to  liave  said  that  the  jiroject  of 
:  the  voyage  din*ct  from  LiverjMMil  to  New  York  was  perfectly  chimerical,  and 
ty  might  as  well  talk  of  making  a  voyage  fn)m  New  York  or  LiveqKwl  to  the 

When  th»»  project  of  t>8t>abli8liing  steam  communication  between  the  Old  World 
I  K«?w  was  started,  Valencia  wjis  chosen  as  the  most  convenient  jwrt  of  departure 
ival.  A  com]>any  was  formed,  and  an  act  of  Parliant'^nt  obtained  in  1825  for 
LDg  p;iss4»ngcrs  lK»tw«.»en  Valencia  and  America  by  way  uf  Newfoundland.  This 
ly,  aft^T  procuring  the  ne<.*esHary  powers,  made  the  per]»lexing  discovery  that, 
It  waaeasy  to  get  i>assengers  from  America  to  Valencia,  to  get  jm8sengei*s  to  and 
xmIou,  Edinburgh,  Ghisgow,  and  Liveri)ool,  was  no  joke ;  so  they  shelved  their 
.  In  1^*35  they  start«<l  it  afresh,  backed  up  by  a  railway  fronf  London  to  Liver- 
10  p(»st  ofiice  prickets  to  Dublin,  and  the  Valencia  railway,  but  still  retaining  the 
making  the  voyage  by  way  of  Newfonn<11and.  Nothing  came  of  the  scheme 
If  m»,  while  it  was  mung  agitat4.Ml,  one  steamer  from  Lombm  and  another  from 
denionstrut^xl  the  practicability  of  making  the  voyage  to  New  York  direct. 
at  advance;  in  steam  navigation  was  made  about  the  year  1840  by  the  formation 
i  is  now  kn(»wn  as  the  Cunanl  company,  which  was  originated  by  Mr.  (now  Sir) 

Cunard,  who  consulted  with  Mr.  Robert  Napier,  and,  along  with  him,  formed 
w  c^jlebrateil  company,  the  larger  number  of  whose  original  meml^ers  were 
nineut  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Glasgow.  To  Mr.  Napier  was  committed  thocon- 
•r  the  hulls  and  engines  of  the  first  four  vessels.  The  hulls  were  constnicted  for 
id  iiniler  his  supervision,  by  Mr  John  Woo<l,  Mr.  Charles  Woo<l,  Messrs.  Steele, 
'.  R(»bert  Dunelm,  respectively,  all  being  fitted  with  engines  of  four  hundred 
ower,  nuule  by  Mr.  Napier. 

imeuse  amount  of  capital  has  been  embarked  in  the  steam  shipping  trade  during 
t  twenty  years.  Lines  of  st^^amers  run  to  and  from  all  the  princi])al  ports  of 
rid,  an4l  the  most  formidable  competitors  of  the  railway  in  this  country  are  the 
g  8t4*-auiers.  As  the  size  of  the  vt^ssels  has  been  increased,  a  considerable  im- 
lent  has  iM't'U  made  in  the  nuitter  of  speed;  and  in  the  case  i>f  those  <lestined  for 
g  passengers,  the  fittings  have  come  to  be  of  the  most  superb  and  luxurious 
tion.  TIk'  Cunard,  lunian,  and  Oriental  vessels  are  floating  palaces.  Most  of 
arls  belonging  to  these  companies,  and  to  many  others  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
oen  built  on  the  Clvde. 

ftg  the  seven  years  from  1846  till  1852,  inclusive,  the  number  of  steam  vessels 
a  the  Clyde  was,  14  with  wood  hulls,  2Ii3  with  iron  hulls — total,  247  ;  of  which 
re  naddies,  an<l  UK)  screws.  The  tonnage  of  the  woo<len  steamers  amounted  to 
ana  of  the  iron  to  129,273;  the  horse-power  of  the  engines  in  the  wood  hulls  was 
,nd  in  the  iron  hulls  31,593.  The  total  value  of  the  vessels  and  their  engines 
4^Cn,'.l62,  which  gives  an  average  of  £618,760  ])er  year  for  this  branch  of  trade 

lu  lf*r»l,  81  steamers  were  buifi,  the  aggregat^^  tonnage  of  which  was  60,185; 
,e  horse-jmwer  of  the  engines,  12,493;  value  of  hull  and  fittings,  £1,252,300; 
if  engines,  £456,800.  The  number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  built  in  the  following 
aa  122,  with  a  tonnage  of  69,969.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  live  suc- 
r  years :  1863,  170  ships,  124,000  tons ;  1864,  220  Hhips,  184,000  tons ;  1865,  267 
.5e,:W(»  tons;  18l>6,  247  ships,  129,989  tons;  1867,241  ships,  114,598  tons.  At 
p«e  of  1H65,  the  Clyde  builders  had  ordera  on  hand  for  M)  ships,  of  130,000 
At  the  same  time  in  18(»6,  they  had  or<lers  for  106  ships,  of  78,000  tons.  They 
►nee<l  the  present  year  with  orders  for  130  ships,  «>f  115,124  tons.  Among  these 
luded  live  gunboats,  and  five  iron-clml  ships  of  war.     In  1864,  the  shipbuilders 

Clyde  did  a  lucrative  business  in  constructing  swift  and  handy  steamers  to 
f  blockade  of  the  iwirts  of  the  southern  Stat^-s  of  America.  A  serious  intermp- 
»  tlu?  trade  was  caused  in  186()  by  a  lo<'k-out  of  the  workmen,  consequent  on 
iai  strike,  made  to  enforce  what  the  employers  considered  an  unreasonable 
I  on  the  i»art  of  the  men.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  tnido 
»igns  of  now  regaining  the  ground  lost  by  the  unhappy  dispute  between  tlieem- 
aud  (.'mployed.  Ah  exliibiting  the  extent  of  the  undertakings  of  individual  finns, 
B  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  a  few  of  them  had  orders  for  at  the 
ing  of  the  present  year :  Messrs.  K.  Napii'r  &  Sons,  four  iron-clad  ships  of  war, 
tona,  and  2,140  horse-power;  Messrs.  Caird  «&  Co.,  six  screw-steanuM*s,  each  of 
lis,  and  ^I'K)  horse-imwer — 1j=*,000  tons,  3,600  horse-power ;  Messrs.  Denny  Brothers, 
npotiite  gunboats,  one  twin-screw  armor-clad  warship,  and  five  screw-steamers — 
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10,520  tons,  and  1,970  lioreo-power;  MessrH.  Randolph,  Elder,  &  Co.,  ei^ht  screw-steam 
ere,  two  iron  ships,  and  two  iron  lighters — 10,510  tons,  and  1,310  horse-iwwer ;  Mesan 
J.  &  G.  Thomson,  three  screw-steamers,  one  paddle  »t*!anier,  one  pruuboat  for  the  Britial 
g©venunent,  and  one  iron  shii>— 7,700  t(ms,  and  1,020  horse-power. 

Tlie  Clyde  owes  much  of  its  prosjierity  to  the  invention  of  the  dredcing  machine,  aiM 
the  shipbuilders  on  its  banks  do  a  considerable  trade  in  buihling  dredgers.  Messrs.  W 
Simons  «&  Co.  have  at  present  on  hand  one  dredger  of  seven  hundred  tons  and  eighty 
horse-power  for  Bristol,  and  one  of  eight  hundred  tons  and  onehundre<l  hor8e-]M»werfb; 
Ireland.  Messrs.  Wingato  &  Co.  have,  among  their  eonmiissious,  a  dredger  of  eighty 
Hyg  tons  and  fifteen  hor8e-]M)wer  for  the  Irvine  Harbor  tnistw's.  Other  vessels  ani 
appliances  for  improving  navigation  are  also  constnicted  on  the  Clyde.  In  18()6,  Messrs 
Randolph,  Elder  &  Co.  built  two  floating  graving-<locks  of  iron,  one  for  the  Frend 
government,  t^)  be  stationed  at  Sargon,  in  Cochin  China,  and  the  other  for  a  eomiMUi^ 
at  Callao.  Each  dock  Avas  three  hundred  feet  long,  seventy-six  feet  broad,  and  fortj 
feet  deep  in  the  walls.  The  quantity  of  malleable  iron  used  in  each  was  three  thousaw 
tons,  and  the  cost  £100,000.  This  kind  of  dock  is  a  most  ingenious  and  ns(*fiil  eoiitri 
vance.  It  is  not  always  ]>os8ible  or  convenient  to  construct  a  i>ermanent  dock,  and  tin 
floating  dock,  while  answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  stone  structure,  may  be-  moye^ 
about  from  one  place  to  another  Jis  required.  The  floating  dock  has  hollow  and  water 
tight  sides  of  sut!i«ient  size  to  give  a  iioating  power  e(|ual  to  its  own  weight  and  tha 
oi  the  vessel  placed  in  it.  When  a  vessel  is  to  be  put  into  the  dock,  a  stales  of  valve; 
in  the  side^  of  the  latter  are  opened,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  rush  in  until  the  duel 
is  sunk  sutticiently  low  to  permit  of  the  vessel  floating  into  it.  When  the  vessid  hft 
been  floated  in,  the  i>owerful  st^'am  pmn])s,  with  which  the  structure  is  fitted,  are  se 
in  motion.  The  buoyant  i>owers  of  the  dock  are  then  restored,  and  in  three  hours  thi 
vessel  is  left  dry. 

A  novel  application  of  steam  power  to  shipping  has  recently  been  nuide  by  oneo 
the  Clyde  builders.  A  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Rolicit  Duncjui,  shipbuilder,  Port  Glasgow 
obtaine<l  a  pattmt  for  su)>plying  auxiliary  steam  iM>wer  to  sailing  vessels  for  earryin| 
them  through  those  latitudes  where  calms  )u*evail  on  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  China 
and  Australia.  The  auxiliary  consists  of  a  steam-launch,  wliich  is  carried  on  boan 
the  sailing  vessel  so  long  as  the  winds  are  fav<>rable;  but  on  entering  a  calm  recion 
steam  is  got  up  in  the  lauiu^h,  and  she  is  sent  to  do  duty  as  a  tug,  not  aheacl  oi  th< 
vessel,  JUS  is  usually  the  case,  but  alongside.  The  lirst  vessel  furnished  Avith  an  aid  o 
this  kind  was  the  ship  Niagara,  of  Port  Glasgow,  which  sailed  for  Melbourne  in  Sep 
tember  last.  The  Niagara  is  one  of  the  largest  vessels  registered  in  the  C'lyde,  and  hju 
on  boanl  a  heavy  cargo  of  machinery.  A  letter  received  from  the  captain,  the  othe 
day,  thus  records  the  first  trial  of  the  auxiliary  steamer : 

**I  arrived  at  Melbourne  on  the  20th  Decemb<*r,  after  a  passage  of  ninety-six  dayi 
everything  in  go<Nl  condition,  and  all  in  good  health.  I  have  luul  but  one  trial  of  tk 
steamer,  and  cannot  say  it  wju*  under  tlie  most  satisfactory  circumstances,  yet  in  8onr_ 
respects  it  was.  I  have  ])roved  that  it  is  (piito  practicable  to  tow  alongside  with  he- 
even  in  a  pHitty  heavy  sea.  I  ha<l  not  on  the  ])assage  what  might  be  calknl  a  calm,  b» 
a  good  deal  of  light  weather.  Our  nearest  approach  to  a  calm  w^as  on  the  IHh  of  Oet-s 
her  (latitiule  iF  north,  longitu<le  27^  west.)  There  were  heavy  rollera  coming  in  fr«M 
the  southward,  making  us  tumble  abotit  a  good  deal.    A  ship  that  had  been  in  cob 

Sany  with  us  for  several  days  had,  in  the  light  airs,  stolen  ahead  of  us  lu'arly  hiB 
own.  I  had  many  a  look  at  her,  and  then  at  tlu^  boat,  but  feared  to  put  it  out,  t'« 
sea  being  so  heavy.  At  last,  out  she  went  with  six  sail<)rs  in  the  stern  for  ballast,  ai- 
the  carpenter  as  engineer,  and  '  let  her  rij).^  She  pulled  like  a  fiend ;  and  wjus,  from  t^ 
tightening  of  the  forward  and  aft  check  and  tow  lines  when  caught  by  the  8€^a,  twists 
in  every  direction.  Yet  she  took  us  cm  end.  At  noon,  when  we  set  her  going,  the  sLd 
was  barely  making  half  a  knot ;  and  till  dark,  when  we  took  her  in,  we  were  steumi^ 
fully  two  kiuits  an  hour.  We  passed  our  friend  ahead,  and  left  him  at  sundown  abc^ 
three  miles  asteni." 

No  name  is  more  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding  trade  of  tt: 
Clyde  than  that  of  the  firm  of  Meiisrs.  Robert  Nai)ier  &  Sons.  Steam  navigation  oi^ 
much  to  the  founder  of  this  firm  and  some  of  his  relatives.  They  took  an  early  iutetHA 
in  the  subject,  and  bestowed  no  small  amount  of  fostering  care  on  it.  It  wjis  in  coime< 
tion  with  the  making  and  improving  of  luiirine  engines  that  the  firm  first  a>cquiref1 1 
reput^ition ;  and  without  losing  any  of  their  pre-eminence  in  that  department,  thej 
soon  came  to  bo  equally  famous  as  buihlers  of  steam  vessels.  About  thirty  yeara  ago, 
they  had  received  government  ])atrouage,  and  since  that  time  they  have  executed 
nimierous  conunissions  for  the  naval  authorities,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  Franoo^ 
Russia,  Turkey,  Denmark,  and  Holland. 

In  18iM,  the  admiralty  undertook  experiments  to  ascertain  the  resistance  of  iron 
plat4.'8  to  shot.  The  results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  iron  was  not  suited  for  the  con., 
struct  ion  of  war  ships.  The  question  was  revive<l  from  time  t^)  time,  however,  and 
during  the  Crimean  war  was  brought  into  ])rominent  notice  by  the  French  Emperot 
having  some  iron-plated  floating  batteries  constructed.    Our  government  followed  the 
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infierial  example,  and  in  April,  1855,  the  iron-clad  floating  battery,  Thunder,  was 
liQiicbed.    Tins  vessel  had  a  wood  hull  covered  with  iron  jdates.    Next  year,  three 
]«rt<Tit«, cnmiHiMHl  entirely  of  iron,  were  launched;  but  jieace  having  been  cr>nclu«led 
Wore  the  veiw»*l»*  were  ready,  they  were  not  called  into  use.    Two  of  tlieni,  indeed; 
^fTt  never  completed  for  sea ;  and  as  some  expcrinientH,  made  hoou  after  they  were 
liailt  8howed  that  snch  vesnels  could  never  bo  of  etfective  service,  they  were  condemned. 
Oopof  tbf^e  Imtteries,  the  Erebus,  was  built  by  Messrs.  Napier  <fc  Sons,  and  the  cngine^i 
of  that  vet«sel,  and  also  of  the  Terror,  were  made  by  them.    This  was  the  first  experi- 
nee  of  the  firm  in  the  construction  of  iron-clads.    In  1859,  they  undei-took  the  build- 
ing of  the  Black  Prince — one  of  the  largest  and  tin  est  vessels  in  our  iron  navy.     In 
Si^tember,  It'B-i,  they  lannche<l  the  Hector,  a  powerful  iron-j)latcd  shij)  on  the  ram 
prmci|de;  and  in  the  ftdlowing  year  they  comideted  the  Rolf  Krake  tnnvt-ship  for  the 
IhDuh  government.    The  latter  became  famous  by  her  achievements  during  the  Dano- 
iknan  war,  and  was  the  first  turret-slii]i  (»vcr  engage<l  in  actual  warfare.     Thtee 
magnificent  frigates  of  4,221  tons  each,  for  the  Turkish  government,  w<'re  the  next  com- 
minaoiis  of  the  lirm  in  this  line ;  and  they  have  at  pntsent  on  hand  no  fewer  than  four 
ir»n-«Iad  war-ships.     Some  of  the  largest  and  tinest  mercantile  vessels  afloat  have 
Jilw  been  built  by  Messrs.  Napier.    In  their  building-yard,  engine-work,  and  foundry, 
thtj  employ  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  men  and  boys ;  and  the  various 
dfiiirtnients  contain  t>erhaps  the  finest  collection  of  machine  tools  in  existence. 

The  building^  yard  u)  at  Govan.    One  half  of  the  workmen  are  em]doyed  there,  and 

the  reinainder  at  the  engiue  work  of  the  tinn  at  Lancefleld  and  their  foundry  in  Wjish- 

ioirton  street.     The  worksho])s  and  oftices  at  Ciovan  cover  a  large  extent  of  groun<l. 

border  to  l>ecome  acquainted  with  the  various  op4*rations  that  go  on  in  this  place,  the 

^iNtormost  first  enter  the  drawing  "loft."     We  may  here  mention  that  all  the  lighter 

•ark  is  done  in  the  **  lofts"  or  floors  over  the  machine*}ind  other  shojts.    The  draughts- 

*n  delineate  on  paper  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  eveiy  rib  and  jdate  re^piirtHl  in 

t^eonstniction  of  a  vessel,  and  work  out  the  internal  arrangements  much  in  the  same 

*^y  that  an  architect  lavs  off  the  rooms  in  a  house.    The  working  drawings  are  passed 

^Hhit  moldcrs,  whc»se  **  loft"  is  so  large  that  the  full-sizwl  outlini^  of  a  vessel  of  five 

thoiMand  tons  may  be  drawn  on  the  floor,  which  is  merely  a  gigantic  blackboard.    Hero 

^br  drawings  are  enlarged  to  the  full  dhnensions  in  chalk,  so  that  the  form  of  each 

^imeor  rib,  and  the  dimensions  and  curve  of  each  jdate,  can  be  ascertained  exactly. 

'A^K'iung  the  molding  loft  is  a  worksho]),  the  floor  of  which  is  paved  with  blocks  of 

*:*«t  imn,  pierced  all  over  at  regular  intervals  with  hole^  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

On  this  floor  the  drawings  relating  to  the  frames  of  the  vessel  are  enlarged.     With  the 

^^eeution  of  a  few  amidships,  no  two  ribs  are  exactly  alike,  so  that  much  care  ami  no 

^*3uall  amount  of  skill  are  recprired  on  the  ]>art  of  the  workmen  in  this  department. 

ribs  are  formefl  of  angle  in)n — that  is,  iron  having  a  section  like  the  letter  L. 

the  floor  has  l>een  prcjmriHl  by  placing  a  series  of  pegs  in  the  holes  bordering  on 

chalk  line,  the  iron  bar  iiiAi'nded  for  the  rih  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace  in  which  it 

been  heating,  and, by  pressure  against  the  pegs  and  some  hammering,  is  brought  to 

^We  raqnired 'shape  with  great  facility.    After  the  frames  and  idates  have  been  shaped, 

^"^ley  ire  taken  to  the  punching  or  drilling  machines,  by  which  the  hcdes  for  the  rivets 

Made.    The  keel,  which  is  composed  of  a  strong  beam  of  malleable  iron,  having  in 

Beautime  1»een  laid  down,  the  ribs  are  fastened  to  it  and  coven'd  over  with  the 

The  latter  are  secured  to  each  other  aud  to  the  framework  of  the  ship  by  rivets 

and  clenched  at  a  wliite  heat. 

Ii  describing  how  an  iron  merchant  ship  is  built,  little  would  remain  to  be  added  to 

bit. we  have  alreaily  written  ;  but  the  work  which  Messrs.  Napier  have  on  hand  at 

3EjJ**nt  is  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  and  deserv^es  more  than  a  ]»assiug  notice. 

I^^ey  lie  building  two  large  armor-i)late<l  shiijs  of  war  for  the  British  and  two  for  the 

^^«tch  navy.    The  Dutch  vessels  are  far  advanced,  and  will  be*  out  of  hands  in  a  few 

.^eeta.    One  is  a  ram  and  the  other  a  monitor,  but  both  have  a  turret  amidshii>s. 

*Tie  run  is  a  fine  looking  vessel  of  1,473  tons,  builders'  measurement.     She  measnres 

"^▼ohandred  and  five  feet  in  length,  forty,  in  breadth,  and  twenty-four  in  depth.     Her 

«><l«««,  f rom  the  deck  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  below  the  water-line,  are  ]»rotected  by  a 

^tof  iron,  six  inches  thick  amidshi]m,  and  tapering  to  four  aud  a  half  inches  at  the 

'ton,  md  three  inches  at  the  stem.    The  plat<^  are  backed  by  ten  inches  of  teak, 

^[ithin  which  is  an  iron  lining  half  an  inch  thick.    The  tunvt  is  twenty-two  feet  in 

4iiMeter,  and  rises  four  feet  above  the  deck.    It  is  composed  of  8-iuch  jdates,  backed 

V  twelve  inches  of  teak.     Below  the  level  of  the  deck  the  turret  consists  of  an  iron 

fciMewoik  8iip|K>rted  on  wheels  which  run  upon  a  circular  mil  laid  eight  feet  below 

the  deck.    In  order  to  protect  the  framework  and  mechanism,  a  wall  of  eight-inch 

H»t«  ii  erected  round  the  circular  **  well  '*  in  which  the  turret  stands.    Tht^  stem  of  the 

\«Miliiof  immense  strength,  and  projects  into  a  knuckle  in  the  central  part.    It  con- 

■xUof  one  huge  piece  of  malleable  iron,  weighing  about  six  tons.    The  monitor  is  a 

^OMel of  1,613  torn,  tlioaghihe  is  eighteen  feet  shorter  than  the  ram,  and  not  more  than 

wMdeep.    She  la,  however,  four  feet  broader,  and  the  lines  throughout  are  fuller. 

^  hell  of  armor  platos  five  and  a  half  inches  thick  and  five  feet  deex>  passes  round  her. 
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Tlie  tnrret  i8  of  tbe  same  dimensions  and  strength  as  that  of  the  ram,  but  is  somewhfl 
dift'erently  constructed  below  the  deck.  Both  vessels  are  titted  with  twin-screw  pn 
pellers. 

*  Tlie  rams  being  built  for  the  British  na^'y  are  much  larger  than  the  Dutch  vessel 
They  are  to  be  named,  respectively,  the  Invincible  and  the  Audacious,  and  will  I 
exactly  alike  in  every  re«iR^ct,  their  dimensions  being — length,  two  hundred  and  eight 
feet ;  ])rea<lth,  fifty-four  feet :  and  depth,  twenty-four  feet.  Their  tonnage  will  be  3,77J 
and  the  horse-power  of  their  engines  eight  hundred.  They  will  be  pro])elle<l  by  twi 
screws,  and  will  in  iuldition  be  fully  rigged.  The  form  of  the  vessels  and  mode  of  coi 
stniction  is  the  latest  adopted  by  government.  One  of  the  vessels  is*sufHciently  & 
advanced  to  enable  one  to  form  some  idea  of  their  great  strength  and  buoyancy.  Tl 
constru<*tion  is  what  is  known  as  cellular — ^that  is,  the  vessel  has  an  outside  and  a 
inside  "skin,"  the  space  between  which  is  di\ided  by  ribs  and  longitudinal  webs  into 
series  of  water-tight  cells,  from  three  to  four  feet  square.  The  advantage  of  this  i 
that,  though  the  vessel  should  sustain  iiyury  to  her  external  skin,  she  shall  yet  rf.<imai 
as  buoyant  as  ever,  and  can  be  made  to  leak  only  by  piercing  both  the  out8ide  an 
inside  plating.  There  is  no  keel,  according  to  the  common  understanding  of  the  t^m 
but  running  from  stem  to  stern  along  the  central  line  of  tbe  vessel  is  a  vertical  plate  i 
steel  fully  three  feet  in  depth  and  one-half  inch  thick.  This  plate  rests  on,  and 
securely  rivet^nl  to,  the  outside  plating ;  and  branching  off  to  the  right  au«l  left  from 
are  the  ribs  of  the  ve^isel.  These  are  composed  of  iron  plates,  of  nearly  the  same  depi 
as  the  central  web,  and  are  about  four  feet  apart.  The  ribs  are  intersected  by  lonfi 
tudinal  plates,  and  the  structure  is  further  strengthened  by  two  wel)s  of  st-eel  simS 
to  the  central  one  being  carried  along  each  side  of  the  ship.  The  external  plating  • 
the  bottom  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  At  a  point  about  three  feet  below  tl 
water  line  of  the  vessel,  the  celliilar  structure  terminates,  and  the  armor  plating  ooK 
mences.  The  armor  is  eight  inches  thick  amidships,  tapering  to  six  inches  furwai 
and  aft,  and  is  backed  by  ten  inches  of  teak.  On  the  center  of  the  deck,  a  H<|uare  ba 
tery,  protected  by  armor  plate-s,  will  be  constructed.  In  each  vessel,  about  890  toi 
of  armor  plate  and  about  2,400  tons  of  iron  of  other  kinds  will  be  used.  One  of  tl 
vessels  will  be  completed  in  fifteen  months  and  the  other*in  eighteen  months  from  tl 
present  time. 

The  operations  which  require  to  be  performed  in  the  construction  of  a  vessel  ft 
varied,  and  eacli  requireii  special  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  A  dozen  distin* 
branches  of  trade  at  least  are  represented  in  the  building  of  a  ship  not  c<mnting  tl 
men  engage<l  in  the  production  of  the  raw  material;  and  laborers  and  boys  ft 
employed  to  do  parts  oi  the  work  which  do  not  require  any  special  training.  The  fc 
lowing  are  the  average  rates  of  w^ages  in  Messrs.  Naj>iers*  yard  according  to  a  retm 
recently  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade :  carpenters,  26«.  6^f.  per  week  of  fifty-eight  lionn 
painters,  26«.  6rf.;  joiners,  26«.  smiths,  2tw.;  fitters,  2rw.;  engineers,  24>*. ;  sawyers,  24 
riveters,  19«. ;  caulkers,  19».;  strikers,  16*. ;  chippers,  14lr.  Cd. ;  drillers,  I'J^.  6<}. ;  Ifti 
and  boys,  7«.  to  14«. ;  laborers,  14s.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  shipbuil 
ing  trade  on  the  Clyde  is  estimated  at  from  eight'«»en  thousand  to  twenfy  thousar 
During  the  past  year,  the  relations  between  the  employers  and  employed  were  und- 
turbed  by  any  <li8pute  as  to  wages  or  working  hours.  The  disastrous  lock-out  in  18- 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  arose  out  of  a  demand  of  the  men  for 
re<luction  of  their  working  time  from  sixty  to  fifty-seven  hours  a  week,  and  an  lucres 
at  the  same  time  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  wages  they  were  receiving  for  working  sia 
hours.  The  masters  were  willing  to  accept  fifty-seven  hours'  work  at  a  projwrtiona 
reduction  of  wages;  and  the«e  tenns  the  men  acce])ted  after  being  idle  for  sevei 
months,  during  which  time  many  of  them  endureil  great  privations.  The  master  shi 
builders  have  fonned  an  iissociation  for  mutual  protection,  the  men  having  previous] 
been  connected  with  various  combinations.  We  believe,  however,  that  Messrs.  Napic 
have  not  joined  the  masters'  association. 

SHIPBUILDING  AT  LEITn,   ABERDEEN,   DUNDEE,   ETC. — STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Both  at  Leith  and  Newhaven  an  extensive  shipbuilding  trade  was  carried  on  at  var 
ous  periods;  but  for  a  long  time  past  no  ships  have  been  built  at  the  latter  place,  an 
at  Leith  the  trade  lias  declined  considerably  in  recent  years.  James  IV  established 
royal  dockyard  in  Newhaven,  where  was  also  a  manufactory  for  cables  and  ropes  in  150 
Here  the  war-ship  Great  Michael,  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made,  was  bull 
Linsay  of  Pittscottie  gives  the  following  account  of  the  vtvssel  and  her  armament :  "  Tt 
Seottic*h  King  biggeil  a  great- ship  called  the  Great  Michriel,  which  was  the  greate 
ship,  and  of  most  strength,  that  ever  sailed  in  England  or  France;  for  this  ship  was  i 
so  great  stature,  and  took  so  much  tiniber,  that,  except  Fackland,  she  wasted  all  tl 
woods  in  Fife,  bye  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of  Norway ;  she  wa«  so  strong,  ac 
of  so  great  leugtli  and  breadth  (all  -wrights  of  Scotland,  yea,  and  many  other  strangei 
were  at  her  device,  by  the  King's  commandment,  who  wrought  very  busily  in  her;  h\ 
it  was  a  year  and  a  day  ere  she  was  complete )---to  wit,  she  was  twelve  score  foel 
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Wnjitlu  and  thirty-six  foot  within  tlie  sides;  she  Wiis  ton  feet  thick  in  the  wall,  outted 
jn48of  oak  iu  her  wall,  and  lH)anlson  every  side  so  stark  and  so  thicks  that  no  cannon 
tftuld  p»  thnmjjjh  her.  This  jjreat  ship  ennihered  Scotland  to  j;et  her  to  the  sea.  From 
tliat  time  nhe  was  alloat,  and  ht*r  masts  and  sails  complete,  she  was  eoinited  to  the  Kiif^; 
to  be  £:ilMKiO  of  expencesi,  with  tows  and  anchors  effeiring  thereto — hy  her  artillery, 
which  was  very  j^reat  and  costly  to  the  king.  She  beare  many  cannons,  six  on  every 
ride,  with  three  jrreat  hassils,  two  hehind  in  her  deck,  and  one  before,  with  three  hnii- 
drwl  ^hot  of  small  artillerj' — that  is  t^)  say,  mijand,  and  battert  falcon,  and  quarter 
iak-on.  shnpjs,  pestilent  seri^ents,  an<l  double  dof^s,  with  hagtor  and  culverinj;,  cors  1k>w8 
and  band  Imjiki*;  she  had  three  hundred  imiriners  to  sail  her;  she  had  six  score  irunners 
to  (LM-  her  artillery  :  and  had  one  thousand  men  of  warre,  bye  her  caiitains,  skippers, 
and  qaartennasters.  When  this  ship  ]»ass<»d  the  sea  and  was  lying  in  the  road  of  L<?ith, 
the  king  gart  shoot  a  cannon  at  her.  to  essay  her  if  she  was  wight ;  but  I  heard  say  it 
draml  her  niM'ht,  and  did  little  skaith." 

In  1.>M,  the  shipping  of  Leith  was  represented  to  be  ]»ro8pcrous.    After  the  union,  a 
IintH)f-liattle  ship,  the   Fury,  was  built   at  the  old  Sand]>ort,  the  site  on   which  tho 
ciL<toui-boiise  now  stands.    Within  the  recollection  of  many  persons  yet  alive,  the  sliip- 
hoilding  in  Leith  was  one  of  its  most  im]>ortant  branches  of  industry.     In  1840,  two 
Rttwners.  larger  than  any  then  alloat,  were  contracted  for  and  successively  launched 
hr  the  Messrs.  Menzies.    About  the  same  time,  other  shi])s  of  the  largest  size  were 
laoDfhcd  from  Leith  yanls,  which  led  many  to  supjmse  that  this  port  was  t-o  keep  the 
lead  iu  ^hi]d>nilding.    Contniry  to  expectation,  the  trade  of  woo<leu  shipbuilding  has 
liradiially  declined.    The  well  known  character  of  the  Aberdeen  '*clii>j>er8,"  and  the 
celebrity  of  Clyde-built  ships,  diverted  the  trade  ])artly  to  the  north,  but  more*  parti- 
cularly to  the  west,  and  many  of  the  Leith  carj»enters  were  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
compelled  to  seek  employment  els<»where.    A  few  years  ago,  the  well  known  finn  of 
HeHTH.  S.  dc  II.  Morton,  makers  of  the  patent  slips  of  more  than  European  re[)utation, 
«mnieneed  to  build  iron  ships;  butaft-er  completing  a  few  steamers,  a  sidling shi]>,  and 
•Of  or  two  drwlgers,  the  trade  came  to  a  temi>orary  stand.     It  is  right,  however,  to  say 
that  the  business  of  shipbuilding  has  not  Inten  abandoned  by  the  tirm,  but  is  conducted 
Vr  them  in  conjunction  with  the  other  departments  of  their  trmle.    At  the  present 
time,  the  only  vessels  on  the  stocks  in  Leith  are  three  small  wmxlen  vessels.    Though 
this  be  the  state  of  matters,  there  are  a  go(Ml  many  ship-carpenters  employtMl  in  uio 
pott  iy)Hiinng  vessels,  some  alloat  and  otners  in  dry  docJts.    This  class  of  artisans  are 
■ore  in  demand  during  the  winter  and  s])ring,  in  rechissing  and  oth(Twise  improving 
ihip«  laid  up  during  the  winter  months,  and  in  overhauling  vessels  arriving  from  long 
Tuyages.    There  are  six  graving  docks,  all  of  which  are  generally  o<*cuj)ied.    The  last 
roDtftructed  (the  Prince  of  Wales  gi'aving  dock)  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largtvjt  ship 
in  the  merchant  service,  except  the  Great  Eastern. 

lunmWr  of  vessels  have  lH»en  built  at  (iranton,  and  since  the  constniction  of  the 
pateut  slip  there,  in  185*2,  a  considerable  trade  in  repairing  vessels  of  all  kinds,  but 
rhiefly  of  steamers  of  a  large  size,  has  been  carri<*d  on.  Mr.  James  Liston  is  al>out  to 
wtabiish  a  yanl  at  this  i>ort  for  building  ya<'hts,  for  which  class  of  vessels  the  Forth  is 
ifplendid  cruising  place,  and  Gninton  liarlsir  a  most  convenient  shelter.  The  ship- 
ping trade  of  Grauton  has  come  to  be  very  extensive.  Last  year  upwards  of  one  huu- 
dml  thc»usand  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  at  the  wharf. 

Abenleen  is  one  of  the  oldest  shipping  ])hices  in  the  kingdom.  We  have  already 
»tice<l  the  fitting  out  of  war-ships  by  the  loyal  iniiabitants  of  the  city  in  the  iifteentli 
ffntar>'.  and  might  add  nmch  more  about  the  early  maritime  rehiticnisof  the  jwrt. 
Before  the  iiM'ention  of  steam  navigation,  the  coasting  triuU^  was  carried  on  by  smacks, 
Bnall  vessels  which  made  tedious  voyages  and  met  with  frequent  misha])S.  A  voyage 
in  one  of  those  vessels  from  Leith  to  Wick  was  regaiiled,  especially  in  the  winter  time, 
M being  a  much  more  perilous  imdertaking  than  a  voyage  to  America  would  be  at  the 
pitrs^nt  time.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  vessels  to  knock  ab(mt  the  coju**t  for 
▼ef'ks  withfint  making  fifty  nules  of  progress.  When  a  gale  came  on,  tliey  run  into  the 
n<Tirra»t  |»ort,  ami  did  not  venture  out  again  until  the  storm  had  passed  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  favored  them.  The  building  and  repair  of  the  smacks  fonned  a  con- 
nderabh'  item  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  of  the  country  up  till  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
•nd  Alterdeen  had  not  only  a  fair  share  of  business  in  tliat  line,  but  acquired  a  celeb- 
rity fur  priHlucing  fast  s^iiling  and  strong  vessels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  centiiry, 
thfre  were  oa  many  building  yanls  at  Aberdeen  jis  there  are  at  present ;  and  the  Halls 
and  the  Duthies  wen?  laying  the  foundation  for  tliat  reputation  in  the  tra<le  wliich 
their  dtfscenihints  luive  for  sinne  time  enjoyed.  The  early  builders  had  many  diilicul- 
titw  to  contend  with,  the  chief  of  which  was  tht^  want  of  convenient  ground  to  build 
their  veflM.*ls  ni>on.  There  were  no  building  yards  or  slips,  and  the  work  was  carried 
•■  Hiwu  the  l>each.  The  exti'usion  of  commerce*,  and  the  consequent  increased  demand 
fcr  sni]is  indace<l  the  builders  at  Aberdeen,  as  elsewhere,  to  undertake  vessels  of  greater 
ami  greater  tonnage.  Tlie  year  1816  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  trade,  as  in  it  was 
lannebefl  the  Castle  FofIkss,  the  first  vesmd  built  expressly  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  the 
largmt  that  had  been  built  at  the  ixirt  up  till  that  tiuie.    The  Castle  Forbes  was  a 
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local  wonder  on  account  of  her  size,  though  she  was  only  of  fonr  hundretl  and  thirty-nine 
tons  measurenient.  About  twenty  HhipH,  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  two  thoumind  seven 
hundred  and  seventy,  were  launched  in  1817 ;  and  next  year  twenty-two,  measuring 
three  thous^ind  three  hundred  tons,  were  built. 

Since  the  tinu*  referred  to,  the  trade  has  ]»een  much  extended,  chiefly  by  the  enter- 
jirise  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Hall,  who  introduced  the  "clipper"  mold  of  vessels. 
iJntil  about  thirty  years  ago  ships  were  built  according  to  a  conventional  moilel,  which 
would  atipear  to  have  been  held  sacred  against  attempts  at  improvement.  Bluff  bows, 
a  full  st«*rn,  heavy  sides,  and  massive  rigging  were  the  characteristics  of  this  ideal  of 
the  shi])builders.  With  the  increase  of  commerce,  however,  swift-sailing  vessels  came 
to  be  demanded,  and  the  old  notions  gave  way  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  It 
did  not  need  a  profound  knowledge  of  natural  i)hilos<»[)hy  to  discover  that  the  speed  of 
a  vessel  might  be  increased  by  making  her  bows  more  acute;  but  though  the  fact  could 
not  fail  t<»  be  known,  it  w:is  acted  upon  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Mr.  Hall,  who  com- 
menced shipbuilding  about  seventy-tive  years  ago,  was  a  most  energetic  man,  and  came 
to  have  an  t?xtensive  business  in  the  constructitui  of  vessels  for  the  Indian  and  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade.  He  ])aid  great  attention  to  the  forms  of  his  ve^isels ;  and 
having  coiiui  to  ai)i»reciate  the  value  of  the  sharp-bowed  or  "clipper"  model,  he,  in  the 
year  18IJ9,  built  the  Scottish  Maid,  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  forty-tAvo  tons,  and  in 
her  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  sharp  lines.  The  vessol  attracted  much  attention 
and  so<m  afterwards  the  Aberdeen  shipbuilders  became  famous  for  their  "clipi>er8." 
The  shipping  firms  engaged  in  the  Australian  emigration  trade  got  a  <*onsiderable  num. 
l>er  of  vessels  built  at  that  jwrt.  Mr.  Hall  was  succeedcnl  in  business  by  his  sons.  Per 
Imps  the  bast  known  vessel  that  they  have  built  was  the  Schoniberg,  completed  i^ 
1854,  for  Messrs.  James  Haines  &.  Co.,  of  Liverpcwd.  A  description  of  this  vessel,  illus- 
trated by  diagrams,  appears  under  the  article  "Shipbuilding"  in  the  " Eucyclope<Ua 
Britannica."  Constructed  specially  for  the  Australian  piu*senger  trjide,  the  Schonibei^ 
wjis  built  and  fitted  uj)  with  the  best  materials,  and  wlicn  she  was  reiwly  for  sea,  was 
regarded  to  be  one  of  the  finest  sis  well  as  largest  vessels  afloat.  Her  length  was 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet;  breadth,  forty-five  feet>  <le))th,  thirt>'  fe<)t;  and  ton- 
nage, two  thcmsand  six  hundred.  The  franuis  of  the  vessel  were  of  British  oak.  and 
the  planking  consisted  of  four  layers  of  Scotch  larch,  each  two  and  a  half  inches  tliick. 
The  first  two  layers  were  laid  on  in  a  diagonal  posititm,  passing  down  one  >»ide  of  the 
vessel  and  up  the  other,  beneath  the  inside  keel.  The  third  layer  was  put  on  in  a  j^r- 
pendicular  position,  and  also  passed  under  the  vessel;  and  over  this  the  outer  layer 
waa  tixe<l  horizontally.  By  this  crossing  of  the  planking  great  strength  wa.s  obtained. 
The  vessel,  which  cost  £42,tKX),  sailed  for  Australia  in  18,54,  and  was  nnforinnateiy 
wrecked  on  Cape  Otway,  on  the  <nie  hundred  and  eighty-fourth  day  after  leaving  Liv- 
erpool. One  cu'  two  vessels  of  nearly  similar  size  and  build  have  since  been  turned 
out;  but  these  commenced  their  career  and  have  been  pursuing  it  without  attracting 
8i>ecial  atti'ution.  The  general  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  as  a  material  for  bnUding 
ships  of  a  large  size  has  had  its  eftect  upon  the  trade  of  Abenleen,  and  now  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  "  clippers"  built  there  have  ceased  to  be  sitoken  of  in  terms  of  wonder. 
The  "clipi»er"  form  is  almost  universal,  and  has  reache<l  its  highest  development  in  the 
China  traders  built  on  the  Clyde,  the  homeward  voyages  of  which  are  among  the  mo«t 
interesting  commercial  events  of  the  year.  The  Aberdeen  builders  have  not,  however, 
fallen  off"  in  ])rosperity,  as  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  day  and 
taken  to  building  ships  of  ircm,  and  of  a  combination  of  wood  and  iron.  An  extensive 
trade  is  also  done  in  repairing  wooden  vessels,  for  which  there  are  spe<'ial  facilities  at 
all  the  yards.  The  three  principal  shipbuilding  firms — Messrs.  Alexander  Jlall  &  Sons, 
Me«8r8.  John  Duthie  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Walter  Howl  &  Co. — have  their  premises  at 
Footdee,  and  one  or  two  snuill  yards  are  located  on  the  Inches.  The  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  built  in  18(W  was  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  ;  in  18r)5,  nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  one;  in  1866,  nine  thousand  two  lunidred  and  twenty-four;  and  in 
1867,  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve.  A  nimiber  of  large  vessels  are  at  pres- 
ent on  haiul.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  persons  are  employ<Hl  in  the  trade.  Cari>en- 
t-ers  receive  twenty-two  shillings  per  week  of  fifty-seven  hours.  Appit?ntices  are  taken 
at  the  age  of  fouileen  years,  and  t lieir  wages  average  seven  shillings  per  week  over  the 
term  of  five  years,  which  they  require  to  serve.  Most  of  the  journeymen  mechanics  are 
married  and  occupy  houses  in  the  neighborhcH>d  of  the  yanis.  They  are  on  the  whole 
a  steady  lot  of  men,  and  those  of  them  who  have  been  trained  in  the  h>cality  are  better 
educated  than  workmen  of  the  same  class  elsewhere.  The  best  feeling  exists  In^tween 
them  and  their  employers,  and  for  many  years  pjist  no  att<»mpt  at  combination  for 
trade  purposes  has  been  made. 

Shipbuihling  has  long  fi>rmed  an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  Dundee,  and 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present^  century  the  number  of  vessi»ls  built  for  the 
coasting  and  over-sea  trades  was  larpe.  These  vessels  were  all  built  of  timber,  and 
pn  ]>elled  by  sails.  The  number  and  size  of  the  vessels  built  gradually  increased  until 
abc.ut  1856,  when  wooden  shijibuildiug  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  height  of  its 
I>rohi)crity.    In  that  year  the  Eastern  Monarch  was  built  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Stephen 
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A.  Son.    That  veiwel  measured  1,MS  tons  British  iiieii«nrement,  was  classed  fourteen 
.VeArt  A  1  iu  Lloyd'8  Register,  and  was  one  of  tlie  lar^^est,  if  not  the  hirg<'«t,  of  her  cliuis 
then  adoat.    At  that  time  tliere  were  six  firms  who  huilt  timber  vessels,  whereas  at 
jire^eut  thent  are  only  two  who  do  so  ♦•xelusively.     A  eonsi<lerable  number  of  vessels 
are  almi  built  on  the  Tay,  at  Perth,  Newbur^h,  and  Tayport.     Iron  shi])building  was 
iDtroiluceil  in  Dundee  in  IdiW,  when  Messrs.  James  Carmiehael  &  Co.  built  an  iron 
p.Mldle-!tteamer  named  the  Caledonia,  intended  for  thi^  river  traffic  between  Dundee 
mud  Perth.     A  small  iron  schooner  wjis  also  built  by  this  firm.    Tht'se  vessids  attracted 
grcikt  attention  at  the  time,  there  bein^  few  iron  vessels  then  afloat.   N<»  other  iron  ves- 
tte\»  wi;re  built  till  1':'40,  when  sevenil  iron  ])addle-8teamers  were,  built   by  Mr.  Peter 
B«>rne.     Mr.  Borrie,  however,  w:is  not  commercially  successful,  and  was  so  C(»mpelled  to 
»l>audon  the  trade.     BetwtMiu  184*2  and  1H54,  none  but  wooden  vessels  were  built  in 
Dnudet*;  but  in  the  interval  the  in)n  shipbuilding  tnule  had  been  taken  up  by  other 
iiurtN  so  tliat  although  Dundee  was  early  in  the  field,  that  julvanta<x«*  Wiis  lost.     In  the 
latter  year  the  tinu  of  Messrs.  Oourlay  Brothers  &  Co.  commenced  to  biiilt  iron  ves- 
wU  and  the  tnule  since  has  steadily  incivjuwd,  there  beinj;  now  two  firms  which  build 
entirely  with  irtm,  and  one  which  uses  in)n  for  the  framework.    The  larj^est  iron  vessel 
yet  built  in  Dumlee  is  named  the  Dundee,  and  measures  1,295  tons  re^^ister.     She  was 
\rtiilt  by  the  Messrs.  Gourlay,  and  is  owned  by  Messrs.  (Tibs4>n  Brothers  <fc  Co.,  of  Dundee. 
.Steamshi]*  building  was  commenced  in  Ihindee  in  1823,  when  a  paddle  vessel  named 
theH#Ti>  was  built  for  the  traffic  iM'twetm  Dun<lee  and  Perth;  and  in  lr:J4  this  branch 
oftnMle  was  energetically  taken  up  by  Mr.  Peter  Borrie  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Aibnuon.     The  steamers  were  built  of  wood,  but  in  1840,  as  lias  been  mentioned,  Mr. 
Burrie  couimeuceil   to  constnict   iron  steamers.     The  first  screw  steamer  built  was 
UoDchcd  from  the  building  yard  of  Mr.  John  Brown  in  1851.   Since  the  Messrs.  Gourlay 
Wjjan  the  iron  shi])building,  they  have  turned  out  a  large  number  of  steamers,  many  of 
wbich  have  been  veswds  of  considerable  value,  fitted  for  caiTj'ing  mails  and  paswaigers; 
aodimch  have  been  supplied  to  several  of  the  leading  steamship  c<Mupanies.     Until  the 
y«ar  ls65  all  the  vessels  built  in  Dundee  had  been  constructed  either  of  wood  or  iron, 
MU  in  that  year  Mciisrs.  Stephen  «&  Son  began  to  build  ships  with  a  combination  oi 
tbwe  materials.     Such  vessels  are  known  as  com]>osite,  the  frames,  keelson,  stringers, 
tie  pbtes,  and  beams  being  of  inm,  and  the  planking,  keel,  stem,  and  stvrn  posts  of 
tiaWr.    At  present  there  are  only  five  shipbuilding   firms  in   Dundee,  viz :  Messrs. 
Sjfpben  &  Son,  Messrs.  Brown  &  Simpson,  Dundee  Shipbuilding  Company,  Tay  Ship- 
Iniiiiliug  Company,  and  Messrs.  (iourlay  Brothers  &  Co.    Since  January,  18(>i,  the  Messrs. 
*k«phen  have  launched  3,272  tons  of  wckkIcu  sailing  vessels,  5,621  tons  of  screw  whalers, 
ind  1,848  tons  of  eoni])osite  sailing  vessels.    The  yar«l  of  this  finn  was  destroyetl  by  fire 
iboot  four  months  ago,  when  two  large  vess»*ls,  which  were  nearly  completed,  were 
oounnied.     For  a  long  ][»eriod  prior  to  that  time  the  average  number  of  hands  employed 
bjr  the  finn  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty;   Imt  now  there  are  only  twenty 
a]ipn>uticcs  in  the  yard,  all  the  journeymen  having  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
4i<i8ter.    The  yard  has  not  y(*t  been  got  into  working  order.    Messrs.  Brown  &.  Simpson 
ve  now  principally  engaged  in  building  iron  vessels.     Since  1861  they  have  tiimed 
oat  CKb  tous  of  all  sorts  of  vessels  (including  two  on  the  stocks;)  the  Tay  Shi)>building 
C<im]»any,  (including  a  vessel  on  the  stm*ks,)  4,852  tons;  the  Dundet;  Shipbuihling  Com- 
pany, (including  two  vessels  on  hand,)  4,283  tous;  the  Messrs.  Gourlay,  (including  an 
iiun  Kteamer  on  the  stocks,)  15,32<)  t<ms.    The  total  tons  of  all  sorts  of  vessels  launched 
udou  hand  from  1861  till  June,  1807,  was  41,564  tons,  repre^'uting  a  value  of  £627,000, 
or  £1(14^000  annually. 

The  Ahipbuildiug  tradi*  has  not  been  so  dull  in  Dundee  for  thirty  years  as  at  present ; 
•nd  in  two  of  the  yards  only  a  few  men  are  employed,  the  majority  being  engaged  in 
npairing  vesscds.    Most  of  the  vessels  on  the  stocks  being  built  for  sale.    Siiu'c  the  stag- 
Batiou  ol  trade  has  set  in,  wages  have  been  reduced  al)out  twenty-five  ]K*r  cent.    Car- 
penters are  receiving  twenty  sliillings  per  week  for  new  work,  and  twenty-two  shillings 
fvold;  blacksmiths,  from  twenty-two  shillings  to  twenty -three  shillings;  joiners,  from 
twenty  shillings  to  twenty-three  shillings;  and  riveters,  from  twenty-three  shillings  to 
twenty-six  sliillings.    The  avenige  number  of  men  and  l>oys  employed  in  tlu^  five  yards 
j«  Qpwards  of  six  hundre<l,  Indng  about  three  hundred  less  than  the  number  employed 
in  ileptember  last. 

During  the  past  four  or  five  years  a  thriving  shijibuilding  business  has  bet^n  carried 
on  at  Alitlen,  near  Kinghom,  by  Mr.  John  Key,  who  bus  turned  out  a  number  of  fine 
iiteamers  of  large  size.  One  of  these,  recently  launched,  was  a  vessel  of  2,(MM)  t<ms,  and 
Cvnr  hundred  horse-power,  for  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.  Her  dinu^nsious 
were:  length, two  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  breadth,  thirty-six  feet;  depth,  twenty-eight 
feet.  She  waH  fitted  up  in  a  splendid  style  for  one  hnudrtMl  and  five  first-class  passengers, 
and  fifty  seccmd-class.  Before  commencing  sltipbuilding,  Mr.  Key  had  an  ext^^nsivo 
eogineefiug  bnsiness  at  Kirkcaldy.  His  marine  engines  are  well  known  for  man v  good 
qualities,  and  for  them  he  has  obtained  orders  both  from  our  own  and  the  French  gov- 
enunenL  When  Mr.  Key  proposed  to  commence  shipbuilding,  he  wished  to  set  up  his 
MtablialuiieDt  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground  near  Kirkcaldy  harbor,  as  by  doing  so  he 
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would  be  able  to  establish  a  close  connection  between  the  engineering  and  shiplmildin^ 
depiirtmeuts  of  his  busineas.  Instead  of  meeting  Mr.  Key  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  as  ai 
encouragement  to  him  to  establish  a  new  and  important  branch  of  trade  in  the  town 
the  harbor  uutborities,  we  believe,  tried  to  *d rive  a  hard  bargain  with  him;  and  th< 
result  wa8  that  he  chose  the  sit4?  which  his  building-yard  now  occupies.  Mr.  Key  employ) 
about  two  huMdrt^l  men  in  his  foumlry,  and  three  hundred  and  lifty  in  his  shipbnild 
ing  estJiblishment,  The  River  Tay,  th«;  tirst  iron  steam  vessel  built  specially  for  thi 
whiiling  tiade,  avjw  launched  by  Air.  Kt^y  the  other  day.  The  vessel  is  the  proi>ertv  o 
Messi's.  Gilroy  Brothers  &  Co.,  Dundee,  and  her  dimensions  are:  length,  one  huD<inK 
and  forty-five  feet ;  breadth  thirty  feet,  and  depth  eighte^sn  feet  six  inchcj^ ;  she  i 
bark -rigged,  and  is  608  tons  British  measurement;  she  is  divided  into  six  water-tigh 
comiMirtments,  and  her  hull  is  ctuistiiicted  itf  extra  strong  ircm  to  withstand  the  pree 
sure  of  ice;  her  bow  is  also  fortitied  with  oak  inside;  and  along  the  engine,  boiler,  ant 
line-room  space  slie  has  a  double  skin. 

The  following  detailed  return  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  Scotlaui 
during  the  year  1866  will  show  the  extent  of  the  shipbuihling  trade  in  that  year  at  al 
the  ports :  vessels  above  lifty  tons — AVwrdeen,  twelve  wooden  vessels,  tonnage  7,560 
two  composite  vessels — i.  c,  partly  of  wocmI  and  partly  of  iron — tonnage  2,799;  two  iroj 
steaiu  vttssels,  tonnage  1,212;  in  all,  sixtet^n  vessels — total  tonnage,  11,571.  Alloa,  tW' 
wooden,  tonnage  497,  Arbroath,  one  woodun,  tonnage  97.  Ardrossan,  three  woodeB 
tonnage  297.  Ayr,  three  wooden,  tonnage  42^.  Banlf,  twenty-one  woollen,  toimag 
3,12:1.  Borrowstounness,  three  wootlen,  tonnage  421 ;  one  iron  steam-vesstd,  t<»niiag 
277 — tot^il,  four  vessels  and  698  tons.  Dumfries,  two  wooden,  tonnage  2*32.  Duude< 
two  iron,  tonnage  998;  three  wooden,  tonnage  853;  three  composite,  tonnage  2,284 
two  iron  steam  vessels,  tonnage  1,200;  two  woo<len  steam  vessels,  tonnage  662 — tota 
twelve  vessiils  of  5,997  tons.  Glasgow,  seventeen  inm,  tonnage  11,168;  seven  wootlei 
tonnage  966;  ten  comiiosite,  tonnage  6,778;  eighty-live  iron  st^iam- vessels,  tonuag 
47,816;  two  comiKWsito  steam- veswels,  tonnage  1,406 — total,  one  hundretl  and  twentj 
one  vessels  of  68,134  tons.  Grangemouth,  two  wooden,  tonnage  279;  one  eomiK>8it< 
tonimge  674 — total,  three  vessels  of  953  tons,  Granton,  one  wooden,  of  99  tons,  (rreenocl 
tliree  iron,  tonnage  3,(U4;  four  woodtMi,  toniuige  354;  one  comiM)sit4?,  tonnage  879;  t« 
iron  steam  vesst*is,  tonnage  9,429 — total,  eight^^en  vessels  of  14,276  tons.  Invemesi 
five  wooden,  tonnage  1,0!M.  Kirkcaldy,  two  iron  steam-vessels  of  l,9iM  t(»ns»  Kirkwal 
one  woo<len,  tonnage  97,  Montrose,  st5V en  wcHulen  of  1,563  tons.  Perth,  foiuleen  woodei 
of  2,644  tons.  I'eterhead,  eight  W(M)den  of  1,320  ttms.  Port  Glasgow,  right  inm  o 
6,041  tons;  sixt^'en  iron  steam-vessels  of  4,648  tons — total,  twenty-four  vessels  of  10,681 
tons.    Troon,  one  wooden,  1,113  tons.    Wigtown,  two  wooden  vessels,  tonnage  472. 

RAILWAYS.  *  # 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGUKSS  OF  RAH-WAYS  IN   SCOTI^NB — THE  "  INNOCENT  RAILWAY." 

Railways,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  form  a  branch  of  industry;  and  yet  no  record o 
the  industrial  i)rogre8s  of  the  country  would  be  com))lete  without  some  reference  U 
them.  Tln'y  are  most  important  aids  to  the  convenience  and  eiyoyments  of  civilizes 
life,  and  exercise  a  fostering  iuHuence  on  all  arts.  No  better  proof  of  their  importaue 
could  be  given  than  that  aflbnletl  by  their  rapid  extension  and  the  amount  of  capita 
invested  in  them.  It  is  only  forty-two  years  sin<'e  the  sanction  of  Parliament  was  givei 
to  the  construction  of  the  tii-st  public  railway  wrought  by  locomotives  in  Britaiin — th 
Liveri»otd  and  Manchester  line ;  and  at  the  juesinit  time  there  are  upwards  of  fourteei 
thousand  miles  of  railway  in  the  countiy,  the  annual  receipts  of  which  amount  t 
nearly  £40,000,000.  Few  towns  of  any  note  are  beyond  convenient  distance  of  th 
iron  road.  It  luw  been  carried  across  plains,  through  valleys,  beneath  hills,  and  ove 
rivers,  no  natural  difficulties  being  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  extension  to  th 
centers  of  population  and  trade.  Night  and  day  trains  rush  to  and  fro  incessantly- 
this  laden  with  passengers,  that  with  cattle,  and  the  other  with  goods  or  ininerab 
The  scream  of  the  enguie- whistle  and  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  on  the  rail  are  sound 
familiar  to  most  ears;  and  the  safety  and  precision  with  which  the  traffic  is  couducte 
are  known  by  experience  to  nine-tenths  of  the  population.  The  number  of  person 
who  traveled  by  rail  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  last  year  was  close  upon  tlire 
hundred  millions. 

Though  the  term  "railway*' is  now  emidoye^l  almost  exclusively  to  designate  th 
whole  system  and  appliances  of  a  tinn  or  company  Avhich  conveys  passt^ngers  an 
goods  by  steam-power  over  a  rojwl  laid  with  rails,  there  were  railways  long  before  th 
locomotive  wa«  invented.  In  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  wooden  rail 
were  laid  down  on  the  roads  leading  fiom  some  of  the  coal-pits  at  Newcastle  to  the  quayi 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  no  attempt  was  made  to  improve  upon  these,  excep 
to  the  ext4*nt  of  fixing  thin  plates  of  iron  on  the  upjier  side  of  the  wood  whetd-traci 
The  lirst  nils  made  wholly  of  iron  were  cast  at  Colebrook  Dale  Iron  Works  in  1763 
These  were  found  to  possess  such  a  decided  advantage  over  the  wooden  roils  that  the; 
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came  into  general  use  at  the  collieries,  and  ingenious  men  set  about  improving  tLeir 
shape  ami  extending  their  ns(*.     The  idea  of  laying  rails  along  the  public  hii^hwavs 
hid  not  )'et  dawueil  on  the  mind  of  any  <nie,  though  in  Siiveral  quarters  wheel-traeks 
^noed  »f  stone  were  in  existence,  and  had  Ikhmi  known  in  Italy  for  <'enturies.     In  tho 
5'«ir  ldrt8  parliamentary*  jKiwers  were  obtained  for  the  constniction  of  the  lirst  public 
nilvay  in  Scotland.     This  was  a  tramroad,  nine  and  a  half  miles  in  len^h,  extending 
/him  Kihuamtick  to  TrtMm.    The  rails,  of  which  there  were  two  lines,  were  of  cast  iron, 
fijLtid  in  stone  blocks.    The  railway  cost   £GO,(K»0,  and  was  opened  for  trailic  in  1812, 
the  carriages  being  drawn  by  horsi'S.     A  few  years  afterwards  an  attem]»t  was  ma<lt^t4> 
Ui^  a  locomotive  on  the  line,  but  without  success.     The  Tnxm  railway  was  constructed 
at  the  ex]>ense  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  for  the  improvement  of  his  Ayrshire  estjites. 
Having  l>eeu^adapted  to  lo<'omotive  trattic,it  is  now  leased  and  wrought  by  the  Glasgow 
and  Smthwestem  Company,  and,  in  ])roportion  to  its  mileage,  is  the  most  remunera- 
tive line  in  Scotland.    The  Carron  Iron  Company  early  established  a  railway  in  con- 
nretion  with  their  works,  and  thereby  reduced  their  carrying  exx>ens**8  from  il,2<K)  U> 
JC^VynT  mouth.    Bails  were  also  laid  down  at  the  princi]>al  collieries  in  Mid-Lothian, 
Vifr.  Lanark,  and  Ayr,  a  number  of  years  before  locomotives  were  introduced.     It  wa» 
proiKiMr<l  to  form  a  railway  of  the  same  kind  from  Glasgow  to  Berwick  in  lHlO,and  tho 
^TDniid  waA  surveyed  by  Telford,  who  estimated  the  cost  at  £*i,9'26  per  mile;  but  tho 
^oik  was  never  commenced.    The  fonnation  of  a  railway  from  Edinburgh  t«>  Dalkeith 
WM began  in  1^26,  and  the  line  opened  for  tratHc  in  18^U,  the  late  Mr.  James  Jardine, 
of  Edinburgh,  t»eing  the  engineer.    The  railway  is  still  in  existence,  but  has  uuder- 
gone  a  great  change.     It  was  originally  constructed  for  the  purpos<t  of  conveying  coal, 
utinim-,  and  other  heavy  material,  and  with  that  view  branch(*s  were  wnt  olf  to  tho 
prioeipal  coal-tiehls  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  ab'o  to  Leith  and  Muss<'llmrgh ;  but  p:Lssenger 
traffie  iMion  liecame  the  chief  source  of  protit.    The  railway  was  formed  of  cast-iron 
plsten  of  what  are  known  as  the  hsh-bellied  pattern,  and  up  till  1845,  when  it  was  pur- 
chaanl  by  the  North  British  Railway  C<»mpany,  was  wrought  by  horsen.    The  length 
of  the  line  and  branches  wiv«  fourteen  mile^ ;  and  so  numerous  were  the  curv(^s  that 
eleven  miles  had  to  l)e  traveled  in  order  to  get  Ui  Dalkeith  from  Kdinburgb.     Toward 
the  close  of  its  horsey  days,  when  railways  wrought  by  loi'omotives  became  ctmnnon, 
thiiiailway.  with  its  lumbering  carriages,  slow-paced  steeds,  and  noisy  odicials,  wa« 
IaU|;heil  at  4s  an  old-fsishioniKl  thing;  but  many  persons  have  pleasant  rtM'oIlections  of 
hukday  tri|is  made  over  the  line.    Then  as  now  peojde  t-ook  advantage  of  the  fast  (Livs 
ti>fl|>eiid  a  few  honrs  outside  the  city,  and  it  wsis  no  uncommon  thing  for  Uu-^  Dalkeith 
railway  to  liear  away  four  or  live  thousand  on  such  occasions.     Musselburgh  ract«  were 
aU>  a  fruitful  s<mrce  of  revenue  to  the  line.  The  passenger  carriages  were  a  sort  of  hybrid 
between  the  old-fashioned  stage-coiu'h  and  the  modern  onmibus,  and  in  summer  tho 
catMide  Arats  werc^  the  most  popular. 

llr.  Ki»bert  Cliambers,  in  one  of  his  essays,  gives  a  sketch  of  this  line  under  the  name 
of  •*Tbe  Innocent  Railwav,*"  in  which  he  savs : 

*  On  arriving  at  the  St.  Leonard's  depot — about  the  spot  where  Scott  locates  the 
IVan^  family — you  are  at  once  ushered  into  a  great  wooden  carriage,  wlu-.re  already 
perfaajM  two  or  three  young  families,  under  the  care  of  their  respective  mannnas,  have 
taken  up  their  quarters.  But  probably  you  prefer  an  outside  seat^ — for  then^  are  out- 
fides  on  the  Innocent  Riiilway — and  so  you  get  mount<^d  up  in  front  beside  tho 
driver,  or  els4;  u]Kin  a  similar  seat  behind.  Your  companion  is  perhaps  a  farm-servant, 
«r  a  sailor,  or  one  of  those  numerous  indescribable  blue-and-drab  men  who  live  about 
iKalkeith  and  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  markets.  An  opon  carriage,  full  of  fish- 
wiHDen  fn>ni  Fwherrow,  is  placed  judiciously  in  the  rear;  and  there  they  sit,  smoking 
their  pipef*  or  coiuiting  their  money  in  their  tenfold  laiis — the  laboi-s  of  the  day  all 
pMt— nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to  cniisi'  home  by  the  Innocent  Kail  way,  'in  maiden 
&Hiitati«>n  fam-y  free.'  Singly  and  in  gr<mps  come  up  the  ])assengei"s,  conntry  people 
MMt  of  them,  with  a  great  tendency  to  cotton  umbrellas  and  bundles,  but  also  a  sprink- 
ling of  more  lady  and  gentleman-like  personages.  There  being  only  one  set  of  carriages, 
with  one  set  of  charges,  the  conduct<)r  makes  an  eye  selection  of  .pjvssengers  for  a  cer- 
tain aet  of  peats,  and  contrives  to  gratify  most  without  otfending  any.  The  carriage 
hff^nji  to  move.  But  even  after  its  movement  has  commence<l  you  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  taketi  leave  of  tho  station.  There  is  always  a  woman  with  w>me  children  seen 
rmiQuig  s^fteT  the  carriages,  flagrant  and  sudoritic,  in  a  needle^ss  fright  at  the  idea  of 
heing  hsft  behind,  and  who  has  to  l>e  taken  in,  juveniles  and  all,  dining  the  ]>ause 
which  is  ma<le  liefore  descending  the  tunnel.  This  reminds  me,  by-the-by,  to  say  that 
BolMidy  in  ever  too  late  for  the  Innocent  Railway.  One  dav  we  had  starte<l  from  Fish- 
enow  Qp  the  inclined  plane,  when  a  washerwoman,  witli  a  huge  bundle  of  clothes 
ipon  her  back,  wajs  seen  making  after  us  along  the  line,  o<*casionally  waving  a  hand, 
in  the  hope  of  its  prevailing  upon  the  conductor  to  stop.  We  thought  the  poor  wonuin 
M  no  »iyrt  of  chance  of  making  out  her  iiassage ;  but,  wonderful  to  say,  she  oveiiook 
aa,  Harden  and  all,  at  a  place  where  a  short  paiise  is  made  a  mile  and  a  half  forward. 
The  Inniiecnt  Railway  has  a  great  c^msideration  for  such  of  the  dilatory  as  heroically 
Pnaevcre.    The  fint  pauae,  wnile  the  rox»e  is  fixing  for  the  tunnel  descent,  sufllces  Xjq 
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take  in  the  perftpirinj^  female  and  family.  There  is  a  seconcl  stoppage — quite  leisurely- 
at  the  bottom,  to  detsich  the  rope  and  yoke  the  horses  to  their  respective  carriag^^ 
Off  they  then  go,  trotting  at  a  brisk  paee  past  Duddingston  Loeh ;  but  we  have  is 
advauce<l  above  a  ([uartei*  of  a  mile,  when  a  lady  with  a  parasol  and  ten  bandboxeik 
seen  waiting  for  ns  at  a  cross-road ;  ami  there  is  of  ccmrse  a  pause  to  get  her  taken 
This  accomplisluMl,  on  we  go  again ;  but  lo,  ere  we  have  gone  another  mile,  webav^i 
stop  at  another  cross-road  to  let  off  a  farmer.  Once  more  in  motion,  we  advance  mt"! 
briskly — that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  miles  an  hour — in  order  to  make  up  for  ^ 
time ;  but  this  has  not  lasted  half  a  mih',  when  we  meet  the  carriages  ]>roceedin^ 
town,  and  have  to  stop,  in  order  that  the  drivers  may  pass  some  messjige  in  the  on^ 
the  other  direction.  Such  are  the  incidents  which  mark  a  passage  by  the  Innocfr^ 
Rai  Iway.  *  *  *  A  few  more  minutes  bring  us  into  the  station  at  FiaherrM 
The  ]»assciigers  land  in  a  place  like  a  farm-yanl,  where  ducks  and  hens,  an<l  u  lonngi 
dog,  and  a  cottager's  children,  are  rpiietly  going  al)out  their  usual  avocations,  cfe^ 
undicaming  that  they  are  within  fifty  miles  of  such  a  thing  a«  machiuerj',  Ati<l 
ends  the  journey  of  exactly  four  miles  and  three-quarters  by  the  Innocent  Railiw'i^ 
On  consulting  your  watch,  you  lind  it  has  required  exactly  forty  minutes.  Aud  noi 
my  co-nmtes,  I  wouid  ask  if  a  railway  of  this  simple  and  primitive  character  iH^notsoBM 
thing  inlinitcly  better  than  ycnir  whisking  locomotive  line,  where  vou  never  have  leiann 
to  hM)k  a  moment  alnuit  y(m  ?  There  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  shadow  of  a  compariMa 
between  the  two.  By  the  Innocent  Railway  you  never  feel  in  the  least  jeopardy ;  jonr 
j<mrney  is  one*  of  incident  and  adventure ;  you  can  examine  the  crops  as  you  go  aloiw; 
you  have  time  to  hear  the  news  from  your  companions ;  and  the  by-play  of  the  ofliciaka 
a  source  of  never-failing  amusement.  In  the  very  contemplation  of  the  innocence  of 
the  railway  you  find  ycmr  heart  rejoiced.  Only  think  of  a  railway  having  a  board  ft 
all  the  stations  forbidding  the  <lrivcrs  to  stop  by  the  way  to  fee«l  their  horses,  under  • 
penalty  of  half  a  crown — the  *  way'  being  altogether  only  a  few  miles!  Just  conceitf 
a  railway  where  the  carriages  have  barefooted  boys  to  come  oft'  and  nin  on  in  advaMB 
to  change  the  switclu^s !  Or  imagine  any  other  railway  on  earth  where  such  a  cirCDB- 
stance  hh  the  following  could  take  place.  During  the  pause  of  a  Musselburgh  iip-tniB 
at  the  liottom  of  the  tunnel,  a  quiet  looking  man,  seat'cU  on  the  back  of  the  carrim 
sjiid  to  a  friend  whom  he  recognized  on  the  front  of  the  next  behind,  *  Is  the  charge  iff 
this  railway  raised  lately  f '  '  No.'  *  Why,  I  have  jmid  sixpence.'  *  You  should  only 
liave  paid  fourpence.'  The  inquiring  ])arty  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  driver,  wli 
came  up  at  the  moment.  An  answer  was  given  in  a  voice  that  made  the  quiet  mt& 
shrink  uj)  into  half  the  space — *  Didna  I  tell  you  at  Fisherrow  that  I  couldna  gie  ye 
change  till  we  got  u;*  to  the  toon-n-n !' " 

Railways,  as  they  now  exist,  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  experiment  yid  nnidi 
anxiety  and  cost ;  and  there  has  been  perhajis  more  controversy  in  connection  with  thb 
claims  of  railway  and  locomotive  inventors  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  mechanictl 
contrivance.  The  rail  wiis  invented  more  than  a  century  before  the  steamrcarriagBy 
yet,  singularly  enough,  the  contrivei*s  of  the  first  locomotive  did  not  think  of  using  tt 
on  a  railway.  James  Watt  has  reconled  that,  in  1759,  his  friend  Dr.  Robisou,  whowsi 
then  a  student  at  Glasgow  College,  suggested  that  the  steam-engine  might  be  employed 
in  moving  wheeled  carriages  on  the  hij|j^ways.  Watt  does  not  seem  to  have  acted  ofl 
the  hint  until  the  year  1784,  when  he  took  out  a  pateut  for  an  adaptation  of  the  stetat 
engine  to  the  i>ropulsion  of  land  carriages.  He  apparently  had  not  much  hope  thai 
anything  could  be  achieved  by  such  a  contrivance,  lor  he  stated  that  **  a  carriage  fortw< 
persons  might  be  moved  with  a  cylinder  of  seven  inches  in  diameter  when  the  piston  faai 
a  stroke  ot  one  foot  and  made  sixty  strokes  in  a  minute."  So  little  did  he  regard  hi 
invention,  and  so  averse  was  he  to  the  use  of  high-pressure  steam,  that  he  never  boil 
a  steam-caiTiage ;  but  his  friend  and  iissistant,  Mr.  William  Murdoch,  constructed,  h 
1784.  a  working  nuxlel  of  a  locomotive  which,  though  only  fifteen  inches  in  lengtli 
attained  a  speed  of  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  This  was  the  first  locomotive  in  Brit^ 
and  it  is  preserved  in  the  Patent  Museum.  In  1802  Messrs.  Trevithick  &  Vivian,  0 
Cambonie,  in  Cornwall,  patented  a  steam-carriage  for  common  roa<ls,  and  two  yati 
afterwards  they  constnictcd  a  locomotive  for  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  Railway.  This  w» 
the  first  steam-engine  applie<l  to  locomotive  purposes  in  Britain,  and  the  leading  fta 
tnres  of  it  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  ot  the  railway  engines  of  the  presen 
time.  For  twenty  years  aft«r,  however,  little  progress  was  made  in  working  out  (t 
cxt-endingfthe  use  of  steam-engines  on  the  railways.  A  number  of  machines  had  beei 
devised,  but  one  after  the  other  they  were  set  asi<le.  In  1814  Gteorge  Steipheuson  madei 
locomotive  for  the  KiUingworth  CoUiery  Railway.  It  could  draw  thirty  tons  at  ib 
rate  of  four  mile«  an  hour,  and  was  regarded  as  a  great  step  in  advance.  An  ongw 
of  the  sanu^  kind  was  used  on  the  Stix^kton  and  Darlington  Railway,  opened  in  InC 
and  of  which  Stephenson  was  engineer.  This  engine  may  be  seen  at  Darlington  Sti 
tion,  when>  it  has  been  set  upon  a  pedestal.  The  number  of  cranks  and  rods  about  th 
macliine  give  it  a  complicatc<l  ai)pearance,  and  it  looks  odd  in  contrast  with  the  engint 
that  have  supcrsedefl  it.  When  the  Manchester  and  Liver|KHd  Railway  was  bein 
constructed  in  the  years  1826-9,  so  little  was  known  either  as  to  the  capabilities  ( 
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nihrayn  or  the  iiM»t  advantageous  mode  of  working  tliem  that  the  directors  and  ongi- 
■rembad  some  diflii-ulty  in  d<»ciding  whetber  the  line  shoiihl  he  wrought  by  fixed 
ftlpnes  or  by  hHromotiveH.  It  was  ultimately  decided  to  us<i  locomotives,  and  the 
liimtim  offerv<l  a  i>n*miuin  of  £5(X»  for  the  l»e»t  locomotive  that  could  be  pro- 
dicni  iu  ac<*4>rilaiice  with  the  foHowing  conditions:  That  the  chimney  should  emit 
wmoke,  that  the  engine  should  be  on  siiriugs,  that  it  should  not  weigh 'more  than  six 
liMM,cirfi>nr  t4»us  and  a  half  if  it  had  (mly  four  wheels,  that  it  should  be  able  to  draw 
tee  times  it^  own  weight,  and  not  cost  nu)re  than  £r)0().  Four  engines  were 
cuend  tn  eomiM*te  for  the  prize,  and  the  trial  of  tliew,  on  the  lutli  Sej»tember, 
WW.  WM  one  of  the  most  interesting  inci<leuts  in  the  history  of  railways.  George  Ste- 
fhroiion-s  "K^M'ket^  won  the  day.  It  drew  three  times  its  own  weight,  or  twelve  tons 
iftcm  hnndreil-weight,  at  an  avenige  s|>eed  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  and  attained 
luaxiiunm  vel«K*ity  of  twenty-nine  miles  an  hour. 

Befivre  the  exjjerinientson  the  Liveqwiol  and  Manchester  railway  few  engineers  would 
idmit  the  |M>ssil»i]ity  of  a  locomotive  engine  attaining  a  speed  of  over  ten  miles  an 
hmr.  The  theorj-  of  friction  and  velocity  as  hearing  on  tin*  matter  was  little  known, 
aadiMilMMiy  str«'med  to  think  its  study  to  l>e  essential  in  developing  the  new  nuNle  of 
ktomotion.  Practical  men  engaged  in  forming  the  earlier  railways  and  constructing 
ikr  kieomotives  had  very  indistinct  ideas  Jis  to  the  ultimate  result  of  their  work.  They 
ie|iected  firnt  principles,  and  consequently  wrought  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Though 
Gnrge  Stephens«iu  is  said  to  have  ]>redicted  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  s]ieed  ol  a 
knauotire  engine,  there  is  no  pnN>f  that  he  was  a<'({uainte<l  with  the  priuci[des  to 
which  we  have  allndcnl;  rather  it  is  ]>robable  that  he  s])oke  in  that  spirit  of  enthnsi- 
■niutand  to  inventors.  Towanls  the  close  of  last  century  certain  experiments  were 
Mde  to  diHc«>ver  the  laws  of  friction  and  velocity,  and  the  result  of  the^*e,  though  bear- 
indirectly  on  the  working  of  railways,  was  entiwly  overlooked  by  the  promulgat(»rs 
if Ktesiu  lo<*oniution,  and  the  writers  on  the  subjects  of  roads  and  railways.  In  Dccem- 
Wt.l*^,  when  engineers  andmei'hanieians  were  uniting  their  ertortsto  the  pro<luction 
if  fiilway^  and  l«M'ou)otives,  with  which  a  distance  of  ten  miles  an  hour  might  be 
McompHrthed,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Ma<.'laren  wrote  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Scotamafij 
■  which  he  dnrw  attenHon  to  the  exp<.'rinients  refen*ed  to,  and  demonstrated  in  the 
tkuttt  manner  tliat  the  friction  of  a  sliding  or  rolling  body  is  the  same  at  all  veloci- 
tiM.MMl  that  a  H]ieed  of  twenty  miles  or  more  might  be  realize<l  on  railways.  Mr.  Ma(;- 
hRDVeways  attratrted  much  attention  iu  the  s<rieutitic  woHd,  and  thri'tw  a  new  light 
•  the  lab«m  of  the  railway  engineers.  The  pa|)ers  were  re]uiuted  in  various  forms, 
ado}>taine«l  a  wide  circulation  in  Britain  and  America,  and  als<»  on  the  continent — 
briiig  been  tranHlatetl  into  Fri'nch  and  (vennan.  The  editor  of  the  Me«'lianic's  Maga- 
oif.  in  c(»mmeuting  on  the  com))etition  (»f  locomotives  on  the  Liver]>o<il  and  Manche^- 
krmilwa}'.  in  1&'S9,  prefaces  an  extra<'t  fi-om  one  of  the  paiiei*s  by  the  reuuirk  that — 
''Tbi- 8c<itsiuan  ha^l  the  honor,  four  years  ago,  of  tirst  bringing  forcibly  un(h*r  public 
MQce  the  advantag«.4i  derivable  from  loc(mu>tiv(;  carriages  tm  railways.  Iu  1851,  the 
Ecobomist.  in  referring  back  to  Mr.  MaclarenV  pa]>ers,  said  of  them  that '  they  prepared 
tthwmy  for  the  success  of  mil  way  projectors.'' 

Xol  only  did  Mr.  Maclaren  antici]mte  the  achievements  of  railways  iu  the  matter  of 
i^icd.  but.  he  fon*shadowed  tlu'ir  genersd  utility  and  the  eOect  they  would  produce  on 
■riety.    Mr.  Machirt^u  thus  urged  the  importance  of  a  high  rate  of  speed  on  rail- 

•'In  speaking  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  it  is  not  meant  that  this  velocity  will  be  found 

pnrtie«hle  at  tirst,  or  even  that  it  should  be  attempt<.'d.     No  complex  invention  can  be 

^erfrct  at  the  moment  of  its  birth;  and  our  object  at  the  ju'esent  time  should  be  to 

wke  the  be«it  use*  of  our  presiMit  means.     Every  man  who  knows  anytbing  of  the  his- 

ttf^'iif  the  art  will  readily  bcdieve  that  railroads  and  locomotive  engines  have  yet  to 

ncfliTe  many  improvements.    His  visitm  must  be  narrow  who  consi<lers  the  results  of 

thp  ttnt  mde  trials  as  fixing  the  bimudaries  of  the  new  ]>ower  thus  ]Mit  into  our  hanils, 

ad  he  must  se«-  far  indeed  who  can  detine  its  ultimate  limits.     Mechanical  skill  has 

anoniplishetl  a  hundred  things  at  the  ])resi^nt  day  which  the  pnu'tical  men  of  the 

pefrding  geiieraticm  would  have  deri<led  as  chimeras.     In  proportion  as  the  nu'chan- 

■■of  the  miln^ad  and  the  engine  is  perfected  the  engine(?r  will  feel  his  way  toward 

I  Bnne  rapid  rate  of  movement;  for  it  is  probable  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  loco- 

■oCive  engine  will  t>e  found  to  de]>end  on  the  pnicticability  of  employing  a  high 

iwfcieity." 

Mr.  Marlaren  had  also  fonned  a  pretty  sound  idea  of  wlnit  was  Tu»cessary  in  the  pas- 
if  |_ii  carringes  of  railways,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  some  of  his  suggt^sthms 
»WB  iM»t  aeteil  n[K>n.  The  pasM^nger  carriages*  on  the  American  railways  are,  in  seve- 
al  important  rectiiects,  exactly  what  is  here  ]>r()posed : 

**In  the  eonrtxnetion  of  the  steam-coach  the  object  shrmhl  be  to  unite  the  highest 
mrtlcal  velocity  with  as  many  comforts  and  accommodations  as  uossible.     With  this 

ck-boatw< 


r,  pfrhapM,  a  form  analogous  t(»  that  of  the  steamboat  and  track-boat  would  be  the 

It  might,  for  instance,  consist  of  a  gallery  seven  feet  high,  eight  feet  wide,  and  one 

mdretl  fiwt  in  length,  formed  into  ten  seimrate  chambers  ten  feet  long  each,  couuecteOi 
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with  each  other  by  joints  working  horizontally,  to  allow  the  train  to  liend  where  the  road 
turned.  A  narrow  <*overed  footway,  8U8pended  on  the  outside  over  the  wheels  on  one 
Hide,  would  serve  as  a  common  means  of  communication  for  the  whole.  On  the  other 
side  niiglit  he  outside  seat«,  to  be  used  in  fine  weather.  The  top,  surrounded  by  a  rail, 
might  also  be  a  sitting-place  or  a  promenatle,  like  the  deck  of  a  track-l)oat.  Two  of 
the  t45n  rooms  might  l>e  set  apart  for  cooking,  stores,  and  various  accomnifMlationa;  the 
other  eiglit  would  hnlge  <me  hundred  passengers,  whose  weight,  with  that  of  their  log- 
gage,  might  be  twelve  tons.  Tlie  coach  itself  might  l)e  twelve  tons  more;  and  that  of 
the  locomotive  machine,  eight  tons,  added  to  these,  would  make  the  whole  thirty-two 
tons.  Each  of  the  short  galleries  would  rest  upon  four  wheels,  and  the  whole  would 
form  one  continuous  vehicle." 

He  thus  estimated  the  advantages  to  nations  and  to  individuals  which  woiild  restilt 
from  the  ext^Mision  and  perfection  of  mil  ways: 

"When  the  steam-coach  is  brought  fully  into  nsc,  practice  will  teach  us  many  thingi 
rep^MJcting  it  of  which  tbeory  leaves  us  ignorant,     with  the  facilities  for  rapid  motioc 
which  it  will  afford,  however,  there  is  nothing  very  extravagant  in  ex|M^cting  to  sea 
the  present  extreme  rat*i  of  traveling  [ten  miles  per  hour]  double<l.     We  shall  then  b» 
carried  at  the  rate  of  four  huiulred  miles  a  day,  with  all  the  ease  we  now  enjoy  in  :. 
steamboat,  but  without  the  annoyance  of  sea-sickness,  or  the  danger  of  being  bume* 
or  drowned.    It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  effects  of  such  an  extraordinary  lacility  c: 
communication  when  generally  introduced.    From  Calais  to  Petei-sburg  or  Constant:: 
nople,  for  instance,  wouhl  bo  but  a  journey  of  five  days;  an<l  the  tour  of  Europ: 
might  be  accomplished  in  a  shorter  time  than  our  gi-aiulfathers  took  to  travel  to  Loh 
don  and  home  again.    The  Americans,  with  their  characteristic  ardor  for  improvemeiK 
are  now  collecting  information  about  railways  and  locomotive  machines  in  England 
and  to  them  these  inventions  will  prove  of  inestimable  value.     It  is  pleasing  indeed 
think  tliat  at  the  mouieiit  when  the  gigantic  republics  of  the  New  World  are  st^irti^ 
into  existence,  the  inventive  genius  of  man  is  creating  new  moral  and  mechanics 
powers  to  cement  and  bind  their  vast  and  distant  members  together,  and  to  give  t-1 
human  race  the  benefits  of  a  more  extended  and  i>erfect  civilization.    Nor  ought  w^ 
overlook  the  additicmal  security  which  an  opulent  and  highly  improved  country  w"i 
in  future  derive  from  the  fiu'ility  of  its  internal  means  of  communication.     WenTafcjj 
eign  enemy,  for  instance,  to  invade  England,  live  hun<lred  steam-wagons  could  convej 
titty  thousand  armed  men   in  one  day  to  the  point  assailed:  and  within  one  week  it 
would  be  easy,  by  the  same  means,  t4>  colle<>t  half  a  million  at  one  s])ot,  all  quite  freab 
and  tit  for  action.    W'c  cannot  scan  the  future  march  of  improvement;  and  it  would  b& 
rash  to  sjiy  that  even  a  higher  velocity  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  niay  not  be  found 
applicable.     Tiberius  traveled  two  hundred  miles  in  two  days,  and  this  was  reckoned 
an  extraordinary  effort.     But  in  our  times  a  shopkeeper  or  mechanic  travels  twice  as 
fast  as  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  twenty  years  hence  he  may  ]»robably  travel  with  a  speed 
that  would  leave  the  fleetest  courser  behind.    Such  a  new  |>ower  of  locomotion  cannot  be 
introduced  without  working  a  vast  change  in  the  state  of  societv.    With  so  great  a 
facility  and  celerity  of  conuuunication,  the  provincial  towns  ot   an   empire   would 
become  so  many  suburbs  of  the  metropolis— or  ratlier  the  effect  would  be  similar  to 
that  of  c<dlecting  the  wlude  inhabitants  into  one  city.    Commodities,  inventions,  dis- 
coveries, opinions,  would  circulnte  with  a  rai)idity  hitherto  unknown,  and,  above  ad], 
the  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  nation  with  nation,  ami  province  with  province, 
would  be  prodigiously  increased." 

Though  Mr.  Maclaren's  pai)er8  raa<le  considerable  stir  in  the  scientific  world,  they 
were  evidently  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  men  directly  connectini  with  rail- 
ways, and  it  wtis  only  after  his  predictions  had  been  realized  that  the  correctness  of  hie 
reasoning  was  admitted;  but  then,  also,  men  came  forward  and  disputed  the  honor  with 
him,  though  they  had  not  the  slighted  proof  to  show  that  they  were  entitled  to  it.  W^heu 
Mr,  Maclaren  was  ridiculed  for  his  views,  those  men  were  silent;  but  when  he  came  to 
be  praised,  they  claimed  the  praise,  and  affected  to  feel  hononid  by  the  ridicule.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Wood,  of  Killing  worth,  published  a  book  on  railways  in  the  year  aft^r  Mr. 
Maclaren's  est^ays  appeared,  and,  though  he  wjis  strongly  in  favor  of  locomotives,  he 
said,  with  evident  allusion  to  Mr.  Ma<daren :  "  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  prouiulgat-e  to 
the  world  that  the  ridiculous  expectations,  or  rather  professions,  of  the  enthusiastic 
speculatist  will  be  realized,  and  that  we  shall  see  engines  traveling  at  the  nite  of  twelvtB, 
sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Nothing  could  do  more  harm  towards  theii 
general  adoption  and  improvement  than  the  promulgation  of  such  nonst^nse."  We  do 
not  require  to  point  out  that  the  "  ridiculous  expectations  of  the  enthusiastic  speca- 
latist"  have  been  more  than  realized. 

W- hile  one  set  of  inventors  devoted  their  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  a  locomotive 
engine  for  railways,  another  set  were  busy  devising  steam-«?oaches  to  run  on  common 
roads.  '1  he  latter  met  with  many  discouraging  failures,  and  though  a  number  of  iug«- 
nious  and  costly  machines  were  got  to  work  tolerably  under  favorable  circumstanoea, 
there  were  obstacles  to  their  intr<Kluction  to  general  use  which  could  not  be  overcame 
Among  the  Scotch  mechanicians  who  devoted  attention  to  the  subject  were  Meaan.  T. 
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Bantill  and  John  Hill,  of  Leitli,  who  prmluced  a  roa<l  steamer  in  the  construction  of 

whii'h  Duuiy  improveineiit»  on  i)reviou8  inventions  were  intnMluced.     Aljont  the  year 

l!*29Mr.GoM8worthy  Gnmey  bronght  out  a  st«ani-carriage  which  met  with  considerable 

iiivor.  thoagh  it  j>reHented  few  features  not  embraced  in  other  machines  of  the  kind. 

In  KU  oue  of  these  carriages  ran  on  the  road  between  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham. 

Olwtnictions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  introiluclng  such  machines,  however,  and  Mr. 

^'iiinify  |>etitioned  Parliaimeut,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  wjis  appointed.    Tlie  report 

of  the  committee  was  favorable  to  Mr.  Gurney,  and  the  success  of  his  carriage  led,  in 

l'*<M.  to  the  formation  in  Scotland  of  a  c<nni)any  to  run  steam-carriages  on  the  common 

nijuk    The  riKid  lM»twe«»n  Glasgow  and  Paisley  was  the  hrst  chosen  for  the  operaticms 

«»f  thfComiKmy;  but  the  steam-coaches  hiiil  not  been  long  in  operation  when  the  boiler 

<*f  one  of  them  explo«le<l,  killed  a  numl)er  of  persons,  and  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  all 

attrmptii  at  steam  ItK'omotion  on  the  turnpike  roa<ls.    At  present,  the  only  steam-engines 

on  ibf  roads  aire  tnicti<m  engines  for  drawing  heavy  loa<ls.    Some  of  these  are  by  Scotch 

invrtit4iT»,  and  the  most  j)erfect,  perhaps,  that  has  yet  been  produced  is  the  road-steamer 

invented  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomson,  civil  engineer,  Edinburg,  of  which  a  notice  recently 

^Itpeaml  in  the  Scotsman. 

•TfcOGRESS  OF   R.iILW.iY8    IN    8C'OTL-\XD  —  THE    RAILWAY    MANIA  —  THE    GREAT    SCOTCH 

COMPANIES. 

The  first  promoters  of  railways  do  not  seem  to  have  reckoned  much  on  the  carrying 
«*f  passengers  as  a  source  of  revenue,  for  we  find  that  of  the  Hfty-three  railways  in 
DntaiD,for  the  construction  of  which  parliamentary  ])ower8  ha<l  been  obtained  prior  to 
I'fli.'.  only  fifteen  undertook  the  conveyance  of  pass<»ngers.  Nearly  all  were  connected 
^th  mines  or  quarries,  and  were  wrought  either  by  horses  or  fixed  engines.  Ten  of 
the  fiitr-three  railwavs  sanctioned  were  Scotch,  but  of  these  two  were  abandoned.  The 
sgfmate  length  of  the  others  was  ninety-seven  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  total  of 
thrifnginal  capital  £469,705.  During  the  ten  years  from  IH'M)  to  1840  eighty-one  rail- 
way bills  were  pas8(*d,  of  which  twelve  related  to  Scothuul ;  but  one  of  the  ]>roposed 
liDt*  was  attaudone<l.  The  length  of  those  pn)ceeded  witli  was  <me  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  aod  one-fourth  miles,  and  the  capital  £'.^,122,133.  The  most  important  of  tlie^je 
nilvays  were  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath ;  Arbroath  and  Forfar ;  (Jhusgow,  Paislej-,  and 
Grmiock;  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr;  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The 
next  decaile  was  marked  by  a  great  extension  of  railways,  and  tli<4  union  of  numerous 
ainor  lines  into  systems.  Knteqirising  pnunoters  of  new  railways  tilh»d  the  public 
mind  with  golden  dreams,  and  money  was  readily  jMuired  out  on  the  most  un])romising 
*hemeR.  A  railway -speculation  fever  spread  over  the  country,  whicli  reached  its  height 
in  1^45  and  1*^6.  In  the  former  year  two  hundred  and  twenty-live  railway  bills  were 
laid  before  Parliament ;  but  of  these  <mly  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  passed.  Anumg 
the  Utter  were  tiftiH»n  relating  to  Scotland,  thirteen  l>eing  for  new  railways  an<l  two  for 
iIt«Tations  on  existing  lines.  The  total  length  of  tlie  railways  sanctioned  was  four  hun- 
(iredaod  thirty-six  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  original  cai>ital  £6,424,000,  with  borrow- 
ing powers  t4i  the  extent  of  £2,140,331.  Seven  of  these  railways  were  over  twenty  miles 
in  length,  namely,  Al>er<leen,  CahMlonian,  Dundee  and  Perth,  Edinburgh  and  Hawick, 
Edinburgh  and  Northern,  Si'ottish  Central,  and  Scottish  Midland.  In  1846  between  live 
ind  rix  hundrnl  railway  bills  were  brought  before  Parliament,  and  of  these  two  hun- 
^liHiand  «*venty-two  were  ]iassed,  many  of  them  in  a  reduce<l  or  modified  shape.  Of 
tbf  bills  jKifwed,  fifty-eight  related  to  Scotland.  Only  a  few  were  for  the  construction 
<»f  new  independent  lines,  the  remainder  being  for  extensions,  alterations,  amalgsima- 
tiomi,  and  deviations.  Tlie  fonnation  of  four  hundre<l  additional  miles  of  railway  in 
Scotland  wa»,  however,  sanctioned,  the  original  capital  of  which  was  £11,362,980,  with 
ixwTowing  powers  to  the  ext-ent  of  £3,7*.^,464. 

Popnlar  excitement  was  most  intense  on  financial  matters  during  the  years  referred 
to.  Many  fortunes  were  made,  and  nmny  wrecked,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  railway 
Btania;  and  the  domestic  history  of  the  period  is  marked  by  numerous  incidents  of  a 
ptiofiil  nature.  The  spirit  of  the  time  was  admirably  satirized  by  the  late  Professor 
Aftoiui,  in  his  famons  sketch  of  **  How  we  got  u^)  the  Glennuitchkin  railway,  and  how 
*ejBrt  out  of  it."  As  affording  an  indication  ot  the  extent  to  which  tlie  K]R»culative 
Bania  waa  carried  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  end  of  1845  no  fewer  than  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  projected  lines  of  railway  were  before  the  public,  the  capitSl  required 
for  the  c(»ustmction  of  which  was  £56:^,2()3,000.  In  addition  te  those  lines,  there  were 
«x  hundred  and  forty-three  schemes  atloat,  the  prospectuses  of  which  had  not  been 
ngi^tered.  Of  the  capital  subscribed  for  the  railway  bills  presente<l  to  Parliament  in 
ink.  £121,255^4  waa  sulwkiribed  in  sums  of  £2,000  and  upwards.  Tempted  by  plausi- 
Me  prospectosea,  and  glamored  by  the  fair  speech  of  designing  "  promoters,"  thousands 
^persnofi  embarked  their  all  in  the  purchase  of  shares  in  railways  which  never  did  and 
■ttereoold  get  beyond  paper;  and  the  natural  result  followed — that  the  simple  trust- 
tt?  QMS  were  in  many  caaes  retluced  from  aifinence  to  poverty.  The  railway  mania  was 
^  Solden  age  of  swindlers ;  but  it  cast  a  shadow  on  many  homes,  and  cut  idiort  tV\e 
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career  to  prosperity  and  diHtinetioii  of  many  a  father  and  son.  Individuals  suffered,  bu 
the  country  has  prolit«Ml  immensely  by  the  enerjjetic  manner  in  which  railways  wer 
undertaken  and  conijdeted  1)V  the  enthusiasts  of  twenty  yeare  ago,  though  probably  no 
to  the  ext^iut  it  would  have  done  had  the  vast  sums  of  money  invested  l)eeu  judicioiud; 
expendtMl.  In  Scotland,  jis  elsewhere,  a  check  was  given  to  the  extension  of  railway 
by  the  disastrous  results  of  over  s]H^culation ;  but  as  scmui  as  a  degree  of  confidence  u 
railway  investments  was  restored  in  the  public  mind,  the  work  was  resumcMl,  and  cor 
tinned  to  make  steady  progress  imtil  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  finances  of  several  o 
the  great  comi>anies  got  into  ccmfusion,  and  certain  awkwjird  revelations  were  raad 
which  tended  to  shake  public  conlidence  once  more.  Several  extensions  which  had  beei 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  were  suspended  after  o]>erations  for  their  execution  had  acto 
ally  commenced;  and  perhaps  at  no  time  during  the  pa«t  twenty  years  ha«  there  bfjei 
less  work  on  hsuid  in  the  way  of  railway  making  than  at  present. 

The  latest  official  returns  relating  to  railways  refer  to  the  state  of  matters  a«  exis* 
ing  on  ;Ust  December,  1866.  At  that  date  there  were  in  Scotland  forty-eight  railwsy- 
the  aggregate  length  of  which  was  two  thousand  two  hundre<l  an<l  forty-four  iuil<r 
The  authorize<l  capital  was  £50,104,794  by  shares,  and  £17,024,623  by  foans — tot^ 
£67,129,417.  The  amount  imid  up  on  shares  and  <m  debenture  loans  outstanding  at  t 
<lat«  of  the  return  was  £53,078,79^*.  Of  the  forty-eight  railways,  all,  except  three,  i^ 
either  leased  or  wt)rked  !iy  cme  or  other  of  the  following  companies:  Caledonian,  Gte 
gow  and  Southwestern,  Great  North  of  Scotland,  Highland,  North  British,  of  e^ch 
which  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  in  aljdiabetical  order. 

The  Caledonian  railway  was  projected  about  the  year  1840;  but  the  bill  for  its  foni 
ation  was  severely  contested  during  several  seijsions,  and  did  not  receive  the  Toya. 
assent  until  July  31,  1845.  The  oriajinal  line  was  one  hundred  thirty-seven  and  one- 
fourth  miles  in  length,  and  compiised  a  great  fork  from  Edinburgh  to  Caniwath,  a  great 
fork  from  the  noi*th  side  of  Glasgow  to  Carnwath,  a  branch  from  the  Glasgow  fork  at 
Motherwell  to  the  south  side  of  Glasgow,  with  a  subordinate  branch  to  Hamilton,  a 
branch  from  the  same  fork  in  the  vicinity  of  Gartsherrie  to  the  Scottish  Central  rail- 
way near  Castlc<?ary,  and  a  main  trunk  extending  from  Carnwath  to  Carlisle.  The  act 
of  inccu']>oration  authonzed  the  company  to  raise  £2,100,000,  in  shares  of  £50  each, 
and  to  lM»rrow  a  sum  of  £700,000.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  railway  was  £2,1(K),0U0. 
The  Scottish  Central,  Scottish  Midlau<l,  Scottish  Northeastern,  and  several  otlier  rail- 
ways  have  been  amalgamated  with  the  Caledonian.  The  company  further  hold  in  leaae 
the  Alyth  and  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  railways;  while  the  Busby,  Criell",  and  Meth- 
veil  Junction,  Greenock  and  Wemyss  Bay,  Montrose  and  Bervie,  and  Portpatrick  rail- 
ways are  worked  by  them.  The  total  length  is  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  miles 
The  authorize<l  capital  of  the  conjoint  railways  at  31st  December,  1866,  was  £17,429,181 
by  shares,  and  £5,826,1^7  by  loans — total,  £23,255,51^.  The  am(mntx>aid  upon  sharea. 
and  on  debenture  loans  outstanding  at  31st  of  January,  1867,  was  £20,31 5,(i52.  Ii 
18<>6  the  re<'eii)ts  from  all  sources  of  traffic  amounted  to  £1,784,717,  of  which  sun 
£638,376  was  (lerived  from  passengerM,  and  £1,146,'M1  from  gooils  aiul  live  stock.  Th< 
number  of  passengers,  not  including  7,724  holders  of  season  and  periodical  tickets,  wa* 
9,127,203,  carried  in  113,512  trains,  which  traveled  in  the  aggregate  2,699,330  milea; 
900,000  head  of  live  stock,  5,691,129  tons  of  minerals,  and  1,830,759  tons  of  general  mer 
chandise  wei-e  carried  in  136,841  trains,  which  traveled  3,976,179  miles.  The  traffii 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  479  loccmiotives,  1,068  pjissenger  carriages  and  luggagi 
vans,  and  13,505  goods  and  other  wagons. 

In  1850  a  muuber  of  lines  in  the  southwest  of  Scotland  were  amalgamated  under  tiM 
title  of  the  Glasgow  and  Southwestern  railway.  The  main  line  extends  from  Glasgoii 
by  way  of  l*aisley,  Kilnuirnock,  and  Dumfries,  to  a  junction  with  the  Caledonian  rail- 
way near  Gretna.  There  are  besides  a  numbta*  of  branches.  The  total  length  is  254 
miles,  and  the  authorized  capital  £8,015.100,  of  which  £6,21M,600  may  be  raised  bj 
shares,  and  £1,780,500  by  loans.  At  31st  January,  1867,  £6,287,311  had  Inseu  paid  up 
on. shares  and  on  debenture  loans.  The  receipts  fnnn  all  sources  of  traffic  in  1866  werfl 
£570,805,  of  which  sum  £189,(M0  was  from  passengers,  and  £381,765  from  gomlsaod 
live  stiK'k.  The  number  of  passengers,  exclusive  of  780  season-ticket  liolderA,  wai 
2,862,928,  carried  in  40,283  trains,  which  traveled  in  the  aggregate  1,099,237  milesi 
2,755,305  tons  of  minerals,  and  426,131  tons  of  general  merchandise  were  carried  in 
75,395  trains,  which  travers«^d  1,855,085  miles.  The  traffic  was  carrie<l  on  by  152  loco- 
motives, 401  passenger  carriages  and  vans,  and  56,691  goods  and  other  wagous. 

As  originally  authorized  by  Parliament  in  1846,  the  Great  North  of  Scothmd  railway 
wjis  to  embrace  a  line  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  with  branches  to  Banff,  Portaoj, 
and  Burghead,  the  t4»tal  length  being  one  hundred  thirty-eight  and  a  one-fourth  miles.  It 
was  to  have  formed  one  undertaking,  with  a  line  from  Aberdeen  into  Forfarshire,  whidi 
had  been  sanctioned  in  the  ]»receding  year.  From  various  causes,  however,  tlie  scheme 
was  not  earned  out  in  its  integrity — indeed,  only  a  small  portion  of  this  line  was  con* 
stru(!ted  under  the  original  proprietary'^  but  lines  which  were  fonued  as  twipanU 
undertakings  in  the  district  have  l>eeu  amalgamated  with  it,  and  the  Great  North  oi 
Scotland  is  now  a  much  more  extensive  couceru  than  its  ori^pnal  promoters  couteai' 
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l»lateil.  The  more  important  railways  that  have  l>oen  amalgaTnat<Ml  with  the  Great 
>*orth  are  the  BanttHhire,  Strathsi»ey,  Foniiartin  and  Huchan,  and  Deeside.  The  total 
length  w  two  hundrtHl  and  eijjhty-nine  miles,  of  which  two  hnndred  and  eijrhty-four 
iniln*  hare  onlv  a  single  line  of  rails.  Tlie  anthorizfd  capital  of  the  conjoint  railways 
is  £V^,3SKJ  by  rfiares,  and  £  1,0(K{,019  l>y  loans— total  £4.(K<,412.  At  :u'st  of  January, 
1^.  there  has  l»een  paid  up  on  shares  and  on  delH»ntnrc  loans  <tntstanding  £3,6:^,778, 
IViweipts  from  all  sources  of  traftic  in  lHt)6  wen^  £172,339;  of  which  sum  £':<7,342 
"^w  from  i>a8sengers,  and  £84,997  fnmi  jfcKjds  and  live  stock.  The  nninher  of  jnussen- 
je^TH.  exclusive  of  4,536  season-ticket  holders,  was  1,7:^,240,  carried  hy  31,247  trains, 
'^huh  travelMl  in  the  ajj^ijegate  624,124  miles ;  207,893  tons  of  minerals,  and  313,;M5 
ton*  of  gf neral  merchandise  were  carried  in  10,3^'2  trains,  which  traversed  261,643  miles. 
Tbf  rolling  stock  consisted  of  54  locomotives,  200  passenger  carriages  and  vans,  and 
l.i'i3  <;nods  and  other  wagons. 

The  Highland  railway  comprises  several  nmlertakings,  which  hy  gradual  amalga- 
mation became  in  1865  one  united  system  under  the  i»resent  title.  The  first  portion  of 
Ihis  ioiportaut  system  wjis  a  line  from  Inverness  to  Nairn,  which  was  opened  in  Novem- 
Vr.  1H55.  This  was  ftdlowwl  by  the  Inverness  and  Aberdeen  Junction,  which  extended 
frim  Nairn  to  Keith — the  northern  terminus  of  the  (ireat  North  of  Scotland  railway — 
vul  iri8  oneoc-d  throughout  in  August,  1858.  The  Inverness  and  Nairn  was  amafga- 
matMlwitn  this  line  in  1861.  In  the  following  year  the  Inverness  and  Ross-shire  rail- 
vaywaa  op«*ned  from  Inverness  to  Dingwall,  and  in  186.3  from  Dingwall  to  Invergor- 
jfflL  The  Kf»»8-8liire  line  was  amalgamated  with  the  Inverness  andAl)erdeen  Junction 
iDl?62.  and  the  next  year  an  extension  from  Invergonlou  to  Lkmar  Bridge  was  com- 
menced. This,  with  a  branch  to  Burghea<l,  which  was  opened  at  the  end  of  18(>2,  com- 
NKed  the  system  of  the  Inverness  and  Aberdeen  .Junction  Company.  In  1863,  the  direct 
liiTmieffg  anil  Perth  Junction  railway  was  oiwued.  It  consisted  of  a  line  from  Forres 
toDiinkeldf  where  it  joine<l  the  Pertn  and  Dunkeld  railway.  Tlie  larter  was  amalga- 
uHfd  with  the  Inveniess  and  Perth  line  the  same  year.  A  branch  to  Aberfeldy  wjis 
Bidp  in  18>4,  which  comjdeted  the  line  of  the  Inverness  and  Perth  Company.'  The 
iQTpmmsand  Al>enleen  Junction  Company  worked  the  Inverness  and  Perth  line,  and 
I7  the  amalgamation  act  of  1865  the<ie  two  undertakings  became  the  Highland  niil- 
*iy.  The  total  length  of  the  system  is  two  hundred  and  forty-six  miles,  two  hundred 
lad  thirty-niue  of  wnich  are  single.  The  Findhom  railway,  a  short  line  of  three  and 
iqurter  miU*8,  is  worked  by  the  Highlaad  Company.  The  authorize<l  capital  of  the 
w^jnnct  railways  at  31st  of  December,  1866,  was  £2*,338,(KK)  by  shares,  and  £703,880  by 
l«tift— total,  £3,041,8K).  The  amount  paid  up  on  shares  and  debenture  loans  at  that 
ditc  was  £2,285,012.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  of  traffic  in  1866  were  £190,193,  of 
vttich  sum  £108,219  was  from  passengers,  and  £81,974  from  goods  and  live  stock.  The 
Jwaher  of  pa8senger8,  exclusive  of  923  seas<m-ticket  holders,  was  946,461,  who  were  con- 
▼7<d  in  15,<t59  trains,  which  traveled  in  the  aggregate  522,592  miles ;  102,496  tons 
«f  minenilii,  and  146,131  tons  of  general  merchandise  were  carried  in  3,875  trains, 
^ffa  traveled  in  the  aggregate  364,599  miles.  The  rolling  stock  consist^'d  of  55 
Wmnotiyeit,  176  paasenger  carriages,  1,169  wagons,  &c. 

The  North  British  railway  is  the  longest  in  Scotland — measuring,  over  all,  seven  hun- 

^  ami  thirty-five  miles.    It  extends  from  Perth  and  Dundee  on  the  north,  to  Car- 

Ktip.  Silloth,  and  Newcastle  on  the  south,  and  passes  across  the  country  from  Helens- 

^H^  to  Berwick,  sending  out  numerous  branches  and  loops  in  its  course.    The  rail- 

»«T  originally  consisted  of  a  line  from  Edinburgh  to  Berwick,  measuring  tifty-eight 

Biim,  with  a  branch  to  Haddington  four  miles  in  length.    The  Edinburgh  and  Dal- 

kmh  railway  was  pnrchase<l  by  the  company  in  1845,  adapted  to  locmnotive  traffic, 

ttd  eonnect«<l  with  the  main  line.    A  company  ha<l  been  formed,  and  powers  obtained 

^the  ooiiiftniction  of  a  railway  from  Edinburgh  to  Hawick ;  and  in  1845  the  powers 

^thiseompauy  were  purchased  by  the  North  British,  who  next  year  got  a  bill  passed 

tomaUe  them  to  send  out  branches  from  their  main  line  to  Tranent,  Cockcnzie,  North 

Berviek,  and  Danse ;  and  from  their  Hawick  line  branches  to  Selkirk,  Kelso,  and  Jeil- 

kni^    The  main  line  was  opened  on  the  18th  June,  1846.    Further  p<iwers  were 

•Maiiied  in  the  following  year,  and  by  that  time  the  company  had  either  construct«<l 

vhrM  authority  for  a  total  length  oi  one  himdred  and  sixty-three  miles  of  railway. 

Bhu»ch<M  to  Moaselburgh  and  Peebles  were  the  next  works  undertaken.    The  latt<er  of 

thor  waa  opened  in  June,  1855.    Since  that  time  numerous  additions  have  been  made 

hy  new  wonu  and  amalgamations,  and  at  present  the  company  hold  in  lease  the  Car- 

litle  ami  Silloth  Bay,  Edinbnrgh  and  Bathgate,  Peebles  and  Port  Carlile  railways, 

vhik  they  work  the   Berwickshire,  Devon  Valley,  Glasgow  and  Milngavie  Junction, 

Lnli«,  and  St.  Anilrew's  railways.    The  authorized  capit^il  of  the  entire  system  at  31st 

DMwmber,  1»«6,  was  £16,687,620  by  shares,  and  £6,266,467  by  loans— total,  £22,954,087. 

At  3lift  January,  1867,  there  had  been  paid   up  on  shares  and  on  debenture  loans 

jC19,17<=i,407.    The  receipta  fit)m  all  sources  in  1866  were  £1,374,702,  of  which  sum 

jC56I,1d5  waa  from  paaaeuffers,  and  £813,517  fivm  goods  and  live  stock.    The  number 

gf  paaocngcra,  excluaive  of  6,401  season-ticket  holders,  was  8,196,291,  carried  in  158,117 

tndna,  ^a&h  traveled  in  the  aggregate  2,577,614  miles ;  4,118,943  tons  of  minerals,  and 
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1,539,506  tons  of  general  merchandise  were  carried  in  181,839  trains,  which  traveni© 
3,571,335  miles.  The  rolling  stock  was :  locomotiyes,  367 ;  passenger  carriages  am 
vans,  1,261 ;  wagons,  16,277  ;  other  vehicles,  159. 

The  only  railways  not  belonging  to  or  worked  hy  the  five  companies  above  inei 
tioned  are  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Junction,  (thirty  miles,)  the  Leveu  and  East  of  Fifi 
(nineteen  mile*,)  and  the  Dmmpeller  railway,  which  belongs  t-o  the  Forth  and  Clyd 
Navigation  Company,  (two  miles.)  The  capital  of  the  Forth  and  Clvde  Junction  i 
£192,000  by  shares,  and  £64,000  by  loan— total,  £256,000.  The  total  paid  up  on  shan 
and  debentures  at  31st  December,  1866,  was  £250,051.  The  receipts  from  all  boiitoc 
were  £17,168,  of  which  sum  £5,:581  was  from  passengers,  and  £11,787  from  goods  an 
live  stock.  The  number  of  jiassengers,  exclusive  of  72  seavson-ticket  holders,  wa 
92,243,  carried  in  l,t587  trains,  which  traveled  in  the  aggregate  41,612  miles.  60,000  ton 
of  minerals,  and  32,241  tons  of  general  merchantlise  were  carried  in  1,092  trains,  whit 
traversed  32,752  miles.  The  rolling  stock  consisted  of  4  locomotives,  14  i)asseng; 
carriages  and  vans,  and  289  wagons.  The  capital  of  the  Leven  and  East  of  Fife  mu 
way  is  £130,000  by  shares,  and  £43,300  by  loans— total,  £173,300.  The  paid-up  shaia 
and  debentures  on  loans  were  £136,170.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  £15,01" 
of  which  sum  £6,592  wafl  from  passengers,  and  £8,438  from  goods  and  live  stock.  TZ 
number  of  passengtirs,  exclusive  of  131  holders  of  season- tickets,  was  121,027,  carr^ 
in  2,584  trains,  which  traveled  in  the  aggregate  54,507  miles.  The  number  of  goC3 
trains  is  not  stated,  but  19,687  tons  of  minerals  and  48,429  t<ms  of  general  merchanc^ 
were  carriefl.  The  rolling  stock  consisted  of  3  locomotives,  7  jjassenger  carriages,  ^s 
168  wagons  and  vans.  The  Drumi)eller  railway,  which  carries  no  passengers,  cs 
veyed  2il9,867  tons  of  coal,  the  revenue  from  which  was  £2,177. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  number  of  passengers  who  trav«cs 
on  the  i-ailways  of  Scotland  in  1866  was  23,082,369,  exclusive  of  20,567  seasou-tici? 
holders.  The  other  traffic  comprised  345,430  cattle,  1,788,321  sheep,  and  82,230  i»ij 
13,195,851  tons  of  coal  and  other  minerals;  4,336,512  tons  of  general  merchandu 
771,613  trains  of  all  kinds  were  run,  and  the  aggregate  distance  traverse<l  was  17,680 
579  miles.  The  receipts  from  jiassenger  traffic  amounted  to  £1,596,135,  and  from  ^ood 
and  live  stock  £2,.'>;W,996 — total,  £4,127,131.  Under  the  head  of  working  expeudituro 
we  get  the  following  facts:  The  maintenance  of  way  and  works  of  the  Scotch  rail- 
ways  in  1866  cost  £387,425 ;  locomotive  |>ower,  £587,195 ;  repaii*s  and  renewals  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  £142,280;  traffic  char^^s,  (coaches  and  merchandise,)  £519,0193: 
rates  and  taxes,  £71,872;  government  duty,  £33,911;  cromp<'nsati<m  for  peFSonil 
injury,  &c.,  £16,989;  comj>ensation  for  damages  and  loss  of  gowls,  £19,829;  legal  and 
parliamentary  expenses,  £34,0.38;  miscellaneous  expenses,  £200,494 — making  a  total 
working  expenditure  of  £2,013,087,  rei)reseuting  an  increase  of  £2IM,754  as  compared 
with  the  preceiling  year.  The  i)ropoi*tion  i)er  cent,  of  expenditure  to  total  receipt* 
was  forty-nine.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  af^certaining  the  number  of  |>er80De 
employed  about  railways;  but  from  a  careful  calculation  we  conclude  that  at  the 
present  time  not  fewer  than  30,000  persons  are  so  employed  in  Scotland. 

Of  the  works  in  i)rogress,  the  Callander  and  Oban  railway  is  the  most  extensiYe 
Powers  were  obtained  in  18iS5  for  the  construction  of  this  line,  which  was  to  extenc 
fr«m  Callander  to  the  town  of  Oban,  a  distance  of  seventy  and  three-fourths  niilee 
The  authorized  capital  is  £600,000  in  shares,  and  £200,000  on  loan.  An  arrangemen 
was  ma<le  with  the  Scottish  Central  Company  (now  merged  into  the  Caledonian)  tha 
they  should  subscribe  £200,000  to  the  undertaking,  and  also  work  the  line.  It  is  nofi 
a  matter  of  general  belief  that  the  Callander  and  Oban  railway  could  never  becom 
remunerative,  and  it  is  not  im]>robable  that  it  will  be  stojiped  at  Glen  Ogle,  to  whicl 
l)oint  the  first  contract,  embracing  a  distance  of  about  a  <lozen  miles,  extends,  and  i 
now  far  advance<l.  In  1867  the  Caledcmian  was  empowered  to  construct  new  linei 
seven  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  in  substitution  of  a  i)ortion  of  a  line  from  Dunde 
to  Forfar,  for  which  an  act  was  obtained  by  the  Scottish  Northeastern  in  1864 
These  works  are  being  proceeded  with.  The  Caledonian  Company  have  also,  with  i 
view  of  rendering  their  system  more  efficient,  constructed,  or  have  at  present  i 
progress,  a  number  of  short  branches  in  Lanarkshire  and  Mid-Lothian.  Other  work 
were  contemplated  bv  this  company ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  financial  complication 
which  resulted  in  tne  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inve.stigation,  and  for  othe 
reasons,  powers  are  sought  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament  for  the  abaudonnMO 
of  certain  branches,  extension  of  time  for  the  construction  of  other  authorized  worki 
power  to  raise  additional  money,  and  alteration  of  application  of  moneys  and  terms  c 
issue  of  certain  unissued  share'and  loan  ciipital.  The  North  British  Company  are  als 
applying  for  powers  to  relin<iuish  certain  works ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  eontein 
plate  several  extensions,  such  as  a  new  railway  across  the  Forth  at  AUoa.  Tb 
Glasgow  and  Southwestern  Company  have  during  the  past  year  or  two  been  formiiij 
a  number  of  new  branches  in  Ayrshire.  One  of  these,  nine  miles  in  length,  wa 
recently  contracted  for. 

The  Sutherland  railway,  extending  from  the  Bonar  Bridge  station  of  the  Highlan 
railway  to  Brora,  a  distance  of  thirty-two  and  one-fourth  miles,  is  nearly  complete^ 
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and  will  be  opened  as  far  as  Golspie  ( t went .v-8« veil  luiles)  in  a  few  days.  Tlie  capital 
«f  thii«  line  w  £IH0,0CW  in  nhares  and  £60,0()()  on  loan.  The  traffic  will  be  wronght  by 
the  Hiij^hlaod  Company,  which  snbscribes  £15,000  to  the  undertaking.  A  few  yearn 
4f^ a  nomber  of  capitalists  in  Caithness  thought  that  the  iron  road  might  be  advun- 
tajfftnuly  extended  to  John  O'Groat^s,  and  a  spirited  movement  was  ma<le  to  get  up  a 
nilw»y  leailing  from  the  Sutherland  line  at  Brora  to  Wick  and  thence  to  Thurso.  It 
vu  decided  to  {>n>mnlgate  the  Wick  and  Thurso  section  tiist,  and  an  act  was  passe*d 
in  lies  authorizing  the  construction  of  that  secticm,  twenty-one  and  three-fourtlis 
Biilw  in  length,  the  cajntal  to  consist  of  £130,000  in  £10  shares,  and  £43,000  on  loan. 
The  Highland  Cc>mpany  undertook  the  working  of  tin*  line,  and  subscribed  £10,000. 
IVHtbeme.  however,  has  not  received  sufficient  support  to  warrant  the  commence- 
■«f  of  o|>eratious  for  the  formation  of  the  line. 

MAIXTEXANCB    OP    ROLLING    STOCK     OX     RAILWAYS — THE     NORTH    BRITL««H    COMPANY'S 
E.<riBUSHMENT  AT  COWLAIR8— THE   WORK   AND  WACiKS  OF  RAILWAY   SERVANTS. 

A  D4'ces!uir>'  part  of  the  organization  of  a  railway  of  any  extent  is  an  engineering 
and  (!arriage-huilding  establishment,  at  which  the  rolling  stock  may  be  made  or 
pppwrwL  It  is  also  necessarj*,  on  an  extensive  railway,  to  have  at  convenient  stjitions 
voriuhops  at  which  slight  repairs  may  be  executed  on  locomotives  and  carriages. 
ThiBthe  North  British  Company  have  a  great  central  establishment  at  Cowlairs,  and 
vorl»hopfi  at  St.  Margaret's,  Coatbritlge,  Stirling,  Haymarket^  Burntisland,  Hawick, 
Bfrwirk,  and  Carlisle.  The  chief  establishment  of  the  Caledonian  is  at  St.  Kollox, 
and  rhe  minor  workshops  at  the  Southside  Station,  Glasgow,  at  Gn^enock,  Motherwell, 
Gartiherrie.  Carstairs,  Stirling,  Perth,  Edinburgh,  and  Carlisle.  The  chief  workshop) 
"f  the  Glasgow  and  Southwestern  Company  is  jit  Kilmarnoek  ;  that  of  the  Highland 
(.^pany  at  Inverness;  and  that  of  the  (ireat  North  of  Scotland  at  Aberdeen.  The 
Sortn  British  workshops  at  Cowlairs  are  the  most  extensive  and  completely  appointed 
rfthe  kiml  in  Scotland,  and  a  brief  de^wrijition  of  them  will  give  an  idea  of  the  kind 
«f  work  carrie<l  on,  and  also  of  the  vast  exj>euse  of  maintaining  in  a  state  of  efficiency 
th^  roUing  stock  of  a  railwav. 

Beftire  the  EUlinbur^h  ani\  Glasgow  Railway  Comjiany  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Xurth  British,  the  chief  workshops  of  the  latter  were'  at  St.  Margaret's;  but  the 
EdiDbnrgh  an«l  Glasgow  Company's  wo^cshops  at  Cowlairs  occupied  a  more  convenient 
■itiation ;  and  they  have  bet»n  extended  and  a<la]»ted  to  answer  the  purjioses  of  a 
(cotnd  establishment  for  the  entire  North  British  system,  an<l  all  the  heavier  repairs 
«f  done  there.  A-process  of  centralization  has  been  going  <m,  and  a  reduction  has 
^tfu  made  in  the  numlwr  of  persons  employed  in  the  district  worksho]»s,  at  which, 
neept  in  one  or  two  cases,  only  what  are  designated  "running  repairs"  are  now  made. 
The  Cowlairs  works  cover  several  acres  of  ground,  and  are  arranged  in  two  dejiart- 
Brats— one  for  making  and  repairing  locomotives  and  tenders,  and  the  other  for 
Innlfling  and  repairing  carriages  and  wagons.  In  the  former  alxtut  eight  hundred  men 
wd  bo\"s  are  empIoye<l,  and  in  the  latter  between  four  and  live  hundreil.  About  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  locomotives  owned  by  any  railway  comi)any  are  usually  undergoing 
i^n  at  a  time;  so  that  there  are  rarely  fewer  than  iVom  forty  to  tifty  engines  on 
luiid  at  Ciiwlairs.  Some  engines  are  brought  in  which  require  only  a  few  trilling 
v^^n,  and  they  are  tume<l  out  cured  in  a  day  or  two;  others  give  way  in  a  vital 
p»t,  and  it  rwinires  weeks  of  work  to  ynit  them  right ;  a  third  class  are  the  aged  and 
driiilitated.  which  can  only  be  set  going  again  by  being  fitted  with  a  new  boiler, 
fylinden!,  &.c.  In  addition  to  the  invalids,  one  or  two  new  locomotives  are  generally 
<«  hawL  Only  the  be^t  material  will  stand  in  a  railway  engine,  and  that  material 
«1B  be  pn>iierly  «n>erate<l  n]M>n  only  by  efficient  workmen.  A  tirst -class  Im'omotive 
■ly  indeMl  l*e  naid  to  be  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  mechanical  engineer. 

Like  other  a«ljuiicts  of  railways,  the  locomotive  has  had  a  gradual  growth  to  perfec- 
tfen.  Oc«>rge  Stephenscm's  **K<K'ket"  was  a  clumsy  toy  compared  with  an  express 
*«giDe  erf"  onr  day.  The  "Rocket,"  with  its  tender,  weighed  seven  tons  nine  liuu- 
drS-weight,  and  was  capable  of  drawing  two  wagons,  weighing  nine  and  a  half  tons, 
ttan  aTerage  spee<l  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  One  of  the  North  British  express  hwo- 
■atiTea  wriglis,  with  its  hmdeil  tender,  about  forty  tons,  and,  exerting  a  force  equal  to 
wvrn  handred  and  fifty  horse-p<iwer,  can  convey  a  load  of  upwanls  of  two  hundred 
tons  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  One  of  these  engines  is  calculated  to  run 
ikmit  one  hnndnnl  thousand  miles  without  recpiiring  repairs,  except  of  a  trivial  kind ; 
i»d  the  average  diat^nce  run  by  each  engine  at  work  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
•day.  A  locomotive  does  not  break  down  at  once  in  all  its  parts ;  some  portions 
temiTe  frequent  renewal,  while  others  continue  good  for  a  number  of  years.  Gene- 
nfty,  the  first  important  part  of  the  engine  that  gives  way  is  the  crank-axle,  which, 
tmgh  of  great  strength,  la  pretty  sure  to  break  alter  accomplishin^j;  a  certain  amount 
•Cwork.  Theaveraire  distance  run  by  an  i?ngine  on  the  North  British  system  before 
^  crank-axle  gives  m  la  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  miles ;  but  before  that 
*^iliA|:e  is  aecuwpliiilied  certain  working  parts  of  the  engine  and  their  beariugd  \iav^ 
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to  be  renewed,  and  once  in  twelve  months  or  so  the  tires  of  the  wheels  have  to  I 
**  turned  up"  o»  the  bearing  surface.  The  deterioration  in  the  value  of  a  locoiuotive 
estimated  to  be  three-halfpence  for  each  mile  run.  A  locomotive  of  the  best  kind  OOM 
upwards  of  £2,0(K),  and  at  the.  end  of  three  or  four  years'  service  re<iuires  nmavwiiot 
to  the  extent  of  £M)  or  £300.  It  will  thus  l>e  st>en  that  the  maint-enance  of  tte  loot 
motive  power  of  a  railway  amounts  to  a  large  pro(M>rtion  of  the  working  expeiUMSS.  H 
Tess  a  sum  than  £100,000  is  expended  annually  on  the  repair  and  renewal  of  engines  a 
the  North  British  Company's  workshops.  The  cost  of  new  stock  and  the  runnio^ 
ex)>enses  amount  to  an  additional  sum  of  £129,000. 

Exce]>tiug  the  cylinders,  uxle-boxes,  aud  fire-bars,  there  is  little  or  no  cast  iron  nMd 
in  the  constructi(m  of  a  locomotive,  wliile  in  the  passenger  carriages  and  goods  wagODi 
ouly  the  axle-boxes  and  butter  cylinders  are  made  ol  that  mat-erial.  The  foondct) 
de]iartment  at  Cowlairs  is  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  in  it  is  made  all  the  cast-ifn 
work  require<l  for  the  company's  locomotives,  steamboats,  carriages,  and  w^agon%  w 
well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  castings  for  the  permanent  way.  About  fifty  mei 
are  employed  in  the  iron  and  brass  foundenes ;  but  their  operations  do  not  call  for  ape 
cial  notice,  all  the  work  being  of  a  simple  kind.  A  large  (juantity  of  malleable  iron  i 
cousume^l,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  crank-axles,  all  the  fori^ings  are  mad^  at  tb 
works.  The  smithy  is  an  immense  place,  containing  upwards  of  sixty  tires,  and  having 
among  its  fittings  four  steam  hanuners,  which  are  kept  going  constantly.  A  graft 
number  of  bolts  and  rivets  are  required,  and  these  are  turned  out  by  the  workmen  a 
a  rapid  rate.  The  l>olts  are  screwed  at  machines  attended  by  boys,  who  are  paid  b; 
piece-work,  and  make  excellent  wages.  One  little  fellow  alumt  twelve  years  qfaoei 
so  expert  that  be  makes  ten  or  eleven  shillings  every  week.  In  an  acgoining  j^ao 
the  making  of  springs  is  carried  on.  The  turning  and  fitting  shoj[)s  are  abuudantl; 
supplie<l  with  all  the  appliances  of  a  first-class  engineering  establishment,  and  ther 
appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  variety  of  operations  that  are  carried  on  in  them.  Upward 
of  five  thousand  separate  pieces  of  metal  are  used  in  the  c^mstmction  of  a  locomotiyc 
a:id  the  making,  adjusting,  and  uniting  of  these  entails,  as  may  be  sup])oaed,  a  vai 
expenditure  of  pains-taking  labor.  The  tires  of  the  engine  wheels  are  now  for  the  OMM 
part  made  of  steel  by  an  ingenious  process  which  dispenses  with  welding,  aud  so  lei 
sens  the  risk  of  breaking.  None  of  the  engine  tire4i  are  made  at  the  work,  it  beiA 
found  most  profitable  and  convenient  to  obtain  these,  as  well  as  the  crank-axleB,  fm, 
firms  who  devote  s]>ecial  attention  to  their  pnxluction.  The  boiler-shop  is  also  a  laig 
place,  and  in  it  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  boys  are  employeth  The  boilen 
with  the  execution  of  the  inner  shell  of  the  fire-box,  are  made  of  the  best  iron,  in  plate 
half  an  inch  tiiick.  In  consequence  of  the  intense  he^t  of  the  furnace,  the  tire-tiox  i 
made  of  copper  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  iron.  The  boiler  plates,  after  being  ahi^m 
punched,  and  bent,  are  rivet4?d  together  by  a  machine  which  is  cai)able  of  doing  as  mac 
work  in  six  hours  as  half  a  dozen  men  could  accomplish  in  three  days^  aud  in  a  mno 
superior  style.  Two  men  and  a  boy  are  required  to  work  the  machine.  When  til 
parts  of  an  engine  are  ready  for  puttiug  together  they  are  taken  to  the  erecting  aho] 
in  which  a  special  class  of  workmen  called  ^^erecters^'  are  employed.  There  theengiB 
is  completed  and  steam  got  up,  and  thence,  radiant  in  paint  and  polished  braaa,  it  fm 
forth  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  strength,  ready  to  do  good  service  alike  to  prince  and  i 
peasant. 

The  carriage-building  department  comes  next  under  notice.  There,  huge  losa  i 
timber  are  converted  into  carriages,  wagons,  and  vans  by  the  hands  of  upwards  or  foi 
hundred  workmen,  aided  by  a  large  assortment  of  beautiful  machines.  The  logsai 
conveyed  by  rail  to  the  saw-mill,  where  they  are  cut  by  vertical  aud  circular  atean 
saws  into  planks  of  the  required  dimensions.  The  planks  are  piled  in  a  drying-^ei 
and,  after  remaining  there  a  certain  time,  are  taken  to  the  cutting-out  shop,  whai 
they  are  planed,  mohled,  mortised,  tenoned,  and  bored  by  machines.  Every  pleoe  i 
wrought  according  to  a  standard  ]>attern,  and  little  skill  is  required  on  the  part  of  til 
workmen  in  this  department.  They  have  to  make  scarcely  a  single  measurement  c 
calculation,  but  simply  to  mark  the  work  acconling  to  the  patterns  and  place  it  on  th 
macliiues.  When  the  wood  loaves  this  shop  it  is  returned  to  the  drying-shed,  where  i 
remains  until  required  by  the  carriage  builders.  The  latter  occupy  a  vaat  range  € 
worksho|)s,  in  which  c^uriages  in  all  stages  of  completion  may  be  seen.  The  frames  c 
the  carriages  are  of  oak,  and  the  planking  of  fir ;  but  in  the  first-class  carrii^^  a  ^;oo 
deal  of  teak  is  used.  There  is  in  all  classes  of  carriages  a  considerable  c^uautity  of  im 
work,  which  is  brought  from  the  smithy  in  a  finished  state.  The  carriage  and  waoo 
builders  have  everytliiu^  prepared  to  hand,  aud  they  have  simply  to  put  the  matem] 
together.  They  are  paid  according  to  piece-work,  and  generally  two  or  four  wor 
together  and  contract  to  huild  a  carriage  or  wagon  for  a  certain  sum.  The  bnilding  < 
^oods  and  cattle  waj^ons  is  a  coarser  kind  of  work ;  but  for  these  the  wood  is  prepare 
in  the  same  way  as  for  passenger  carriages.  The  WMtrking  power  is  equal  to  pradnciii 
fifty  wagtms  and  six  passenger  carriages  a  month.  In  the  nnishing  department  femal 
labor  is  employed  to  some  extent,  such  as  in  making  the  trimmings  of  first-claas  cai 
riages,  with  the  aid  of  sewing  machines. 
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The  painting  shop  is  on  a  scale  of  vastness  comincnRiirato  with  the  otlicr  ])arts  of  the 
Mabluhmeut.  In  it  the  carriages  are  painted  and  varnished,  and  when  they  leave  it 
atf  zndy  for  otie  on  the  line. 

^fiir  as  practicable,  piecework  is  the  rule  at  Cowlairs,  and  is  att^ndtnl  with  the  most 
modiiciory  n^irits  to  employers  and  enijiloyeil.  When  pii*cework  was  tirst  proiwhsed, 
mwafthe  m«n  deinnrred,  until  they  discrovered  that  tliey  couhl  thi*rehy  incrn'iise  their 
vip«by  a  few  shillingH  |>er  week  ;  and  in  eertiiin  cases  men  are  makin;;  thirty  per  cent, 
loore  money  than  they  received  for  the  same  nnnil>er  of  houi-s  when  paid  according;  to 
time.  I^y-eijfht  hours  a  week  is  the  working  time  throngliout  thf  cMtablishnient,  and 
ihf  ave^^;e  rate  of  wages  is  as  follows :  Locomotive  department — moldeiv,  turners,  and 
Wlff-iiiakerH. ^«.  a  week;  smiths,  titters,  and  erecters,  26«.;  machine  attendants,  21)/(.; 
boilrr-DiakerH'  assistants,  18«.;  l)oys,  from  4«.  to  10«.  Carriagi»-buihling  department — 
cania;;e-huildeni  »nd  joiners,  24/r.  to  2Ga.  a  week ;  painters,  24x.;  ma<'liine  attendants,  Irtn, 
Novintor  to  Cowlairs  will  fail  to  observe  the  systematic  and  tlroronghly  etticii^nt  style 
in  which  the  establishment  is  C4mduct«Ml.  The  superinten<lent  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
acoDiplefe  kiiowle^lge  of  his  business,  and  he  is  ably  s<tconded  by  the  li<*a<ls  of  the  resjject- 
iTr  difnrtments.  By  their  intelligence  and  zeal  many  labor  and  timi'-saving  appliances 
have  been  inf ruduce^i ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  smallness  of  the  profits 
rftbe  North  British  Railway  Company,  we  venture  to  sjiy  that  nothing  is  wasted  at 
C'Mrbin. 

After  t  railway  is  made  and  opened  for  traffic,  it  becomes  of  the  utni<»st  importance 

to  pay  dcwe  attention  to  the  permanent  way ;  ft»r,  notwithstanding  the  ]»erfection  which 

luH  bw%  sttaineii  in  the  making  and  laying  of  mils,  fractures  and  dis]>Ia('em(nits  aiv  not 

iiiqNiMiUe,  and  are  terribly  dangerous  things.    There  is  a  staff  of  officials  whose  sole 

koiwaiis  to  loiik  after  the  line.    These  imnuMliately  repair  any  defect,  or  giv«*  warning 

iicamof  chinger.    Tlie  insi>ector  of  the  pennaneut  way  has  got  under  him  a  certain 

nnbrrof  snlviuspectors,  to  each  of  whom  a  section  oi*  the  railway — generally  from 

twmtT  to  thirty  miles  long — is  intnist^Ml,  and  who  is  resiwnsible  for  maintaining  it  in 

aiifir  working  condition.    Each  section  is  divided  into  portions  from  two  to  three  miles 

iilpQgth,  aud  to  each  of  these  four  or  five  plate-layers  are  allotted.    One  t>f  the  plate- 

kfns  acta  aa  foreman,  and  is  reji]Mmsible  for  his  portion  of  the  line,  every  yard  of  which 

k has  to  examine  carefully  twice  a  day.    His  men  traverse  the  line  aft^tr  him,  replace 

ftMtared  chairs,  tarn  or  remove  bad  rails,  trim  the  ballast,  and  repair  the  fences.   When 

tnil  hia  to  lie  tnmed  or  replaced,  one  of  the  men  is  sent  along  the  line  with  a  signal 

to  nop  any  train  that  may  approach  before  the  operation  is  complet<ed.    The  plate-layers 

■tBMistly  ilrawn  from  the  agricultural  or  lal>oring  class,  and  they  are  the  worst  e<lu- 

(•tod  men  employed  about  railways.    The  foremen  receive  18«.  a  week,  and  the  assist- 

iitol5«. 

la  eondncting  the  traffic,  two  seta  of  officials  are  engage<l— one  having  charge  of  and 

toeoBpanying  the  trains,  and  the  other  attending  at  the  offices  or  stations.    Of  the 

tarehng  officials  the  engine-driver  is  the  most  important,  for  on  him  the  siifety  and 

pttctiiaiity  of  the  train  chietiy  depends.    A  keen  eye,  a  steady  hand,  and  a  clear  judg- 

lint  are  easential  qualities  in  a  driver,  and  to  these  must  be  adde<l  the  power  of  close 

>fH>cation  to  duty.    The  guanl  having;  got  the  passengers  and  luggage  on  1)oard  the 

tnin  and  proclaimed  *'  aU  right,*'  the  driver  releases  the  breaks  of  his  engine  and  turns 

<B  die  steam,     bnmediately  the  driving  wheels  revolve  and  the  tniin  moves  off.    The 

(Vttrollinic  appliances  are  concentrated  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  engine,  and  there 

the  driver  stands  with  his  hands  on  the  levers  which  regulate  the  steam  and  the  draught 

<f  the  file.     His  eyes  are  always  forwanl,  except  when  they  glance  occjisionally  at  the 

ifeaa  and  water  gauges.    He  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  sigmds,  and  at  the  same 

titoe  work  the  engine  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  pace.    In  descending  an  incline  the 

^Bam  iaahat  off,  the  momentum  of  the  train  being  sufficient  to  carry  it  ab>ng  without 

nwtinre  from  the  engine.    A  careless  or  incompetent  driver  genenilly  makes  the  train 

^vel  bj  fits  aud  starts.    He  expends  his  steam  ii\judiciously  on  the  level  parts  of  the 

W,  and  makes  no  provision  for  the  extra  effort  recinired  from  the  engine  in  ascending 

libpe.    Time  is  thus  lost;  and  to  make  amends  the  fire  is  urged,  and  the  passengers 

MP  by  and  by  startled  by  a  series  of  spurts,  which  are  not  only  dangerons  but  most 

tenirUve  to  the  en^ne  and  rails.  Each  driver  has  an  assistant  or  stoker,  whose  duty 

iito  piepttre  the  engine  for  work,  keen  the  fire  up,  work  the  breaks,  and  make  himself 

(ffHtmliy  Qseftil  about  the  engine.    The  stoker's  chief  care  is  to  ke<>p  n]>  a  good  supply 

«f  Bteam  and  prevent  the  water  from  falling  too  low  in  the  boiler.     In  ai)proaching  a 

'datioii,  the  driver  shuts  off  the  steam  aud  ap)>lies  the  brakes  gradually,  so  as  to  stop 

the  train  at  the  proper  point,  and  in  doing  this  he  has  to  take  into  account  the  state  of 

tfce  rails;  if  they  be  wet,  he  must  apply  the  brakcji  sooner  than  if  they  were  dry,  for 

vbcii  Uie  raila  are  wet  a  train  will  run  a  considerable  distance  on  a  level,  even  though 

tkt  bnkes  ahonld  be  ftUl  on.   There  are  many  other  little  niceties  in  driving  an  engine 

wUrh  me  known  only  to  the  exx>erienced ;  and,  though  railway  travelers  generally  may 

aoC  be  aware  of  the  net,  the  o(»mfort  of  a  journey  depends  a  giHHl  ileal  on  the  compe- 

tmry  of  the  driver.    Aa  a  rule,  the  men  on  the  engme  occupy  a  small  share  of  the 

thooji^ta  <if  the  traveling  public ;  yet,  as  we  have  shown,  they  are  most  inportant  func- 
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tionaries.  In  daylight  and  darkness,  in  RunHliine  and  storm,  they  mnst  be  at  their  p06l 
And  here  we  may  remark  that  it  appears  somewhat  unaccountable  that  they  should  d 
l>e  provided  with  shelt^f r  from  the  weather.  On  the  continent  and  in  America  the  engin 
are  usually  fitted  with  a  canopy ;  but  on  the  railways  of  this  country  there  is  no  so 
provision;  and  in  the  winter  time  the  poor  fellows  are  liable  to  have  their  shooldi 
wnipped  in  snow-wreaths,  while  their  legs  are  almost  scorche^l  by  the  heat  of  the  fi 
uace  wliich  roars  and  glows  within  a  yard  of  them.  Tlie  engine-drivers  are  a  stesi 
class  of  men,  and  some  (►f  them — such  as  the  one  in  charge  of  the  North  British  engi 
No.  215,  on  which  the  writ.er  ha<l  a  ride  in  returning  from  Cowlairs — are  men  of  ediL 
tion  and  intelligence  much  8Ui)erior  to  their  social  position.  A  numl>er  of  the  eugi 
drivers  have  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  engineering  trade,  but  the  great-er  pro^ 
tion  of  them  have  merely  liad  a  course  of  training  as  ch^aners  and  stokei*s.  Men  eiLi 
ing  the  service  as  cleaners  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Their  duties  are  to  cl« 
the  engines  after  they^rome  in  from  their  spell  of  duty,  and  to  make  themselve«  "OSkm. 
in  other  ways.  According  to  capability,  the  cleaners  are  promoted  to  be  stokers,  a 
have  their  wages  increased  to  from  16«.  to  2()«.  a  week ;  but  no  cleaner  is  so  promof 
until  he  is  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  course  of  time  the  stoker  becomes  a  driver,  if  J 
shows  sufficient  ability  for  that  responsible  post.  Some  men  get  through  the  i>re]iio 
nary  gra4les  in  four  or  five  years,  while  others,  if  they  be  promoted  at  all,  are  so  onl 
after  seven  or  eight  years'  probation.  Drivers  receive  from  4«.  6rf.  to  7».  a  day,  aceon] 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  On  all  trains  there  is  a  giuw 
wliose  duty  is  to  look  after  the  freight — in  the  case  of  goods  trains,  to  see  that  eveiy 
thing  is  ])roperly  stowed,  and  to  pick  up  and  let  off  wagons  from  or  to  certa^  plaoM 
on  the  r(»ut(»;  and  in  the  case  of  passenger  trains,  to  see  that  the  passengers  are  safelj 
on  board  before  starting  the  train,  take  charg^'.of  the  luggage,  see  that  sufficient  tiuM 
is  allowed  for  passengers  to  alight  at  intermediate  stations,  and  pay  polit*  attention  t( 
any  one  asking  information  respecting  the  train.  The  guards  are  selected  from  the  sta 
tion  jjorters,  and  begin  by  taking  charge  of  goods  trains.  Their  wages  range  £h)m  18f 
to  30».  a  week. 

At  the  more  important  stations  are  concentrated  large  numbers  of  officials,  such  % 
managers  of  dei)artment8,  clerks,  and  a<3countants.  The  most  numerous  class  are  tlu 
porters,  who  look  after  the  loading  of  trains,  passengers'  luggage,  and  so  forth.  Theii 
wages  range  from  15«.  to  18».  a  week.  Each  station  is  in  (^llarge  of  a  stationinastor 
who  has  to  see  to  the  proper  working  of  the  traffic  in  his  district,  keep  a  set.of  boob 
relating  thereto,  and  suj»erintend  and  pay  all  the  subordinates  on  the  p>rtion  of  tb 
line  over  which  his  authority'  extends.  The  office  of  stationmaster  is  an  imitortont  ao( 
responsible  one  at  the  centers  of  traffic,  and  those  who  hold  it  must  have  cousideiaUt 
jiowers  of  administration.  In  addition  to  the  officials  we  have  enumeratiMl  there  » 
signalmen,  jKiint-smen,  telegraj^hists,  ^*easers,  lamp-trimmers,  and  others.  The  signil 
men  and  pointsmen  require  to  exercise  great  watclifulness  and  care,  as  the  slignteBl 
blunder  on  their  part  might  be  attended  with  serious  results.  Their  wages  is  18#.p« 
week,  but  their  work  is  very  light.  Neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  ofiiciali 
is  punished  by  the  infiiction  of  a  fine,  or  by  immediate  dismissal.  As  a  rule  they  an 
well  treated,  and  have  every  inducement  to  attend  to  their  work.  It  has  come  out  in 
connection  with  accidents  of  English  railways  that  some  of  the  subordinates  have  been 
kepf  on  constant  duty  for  an  excessively  long  time,  amounting  in  some  cases  tosixted 
and  even  eighteen  hours  in  a  day ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  leani,  the  employ^  on  ScoW 
railways  are  not  worse  off  with  re«rard  to  the  time  they  have  to  work  than  men  enga^ 
in  other  dei)artments  of  labor.  Several  benefit  societies  exist  among  them.  Most  oi 
the  drivers  and  stokers  are  members  of  the  Locomotive  Engine-Drivers'  and  Fircmen'l 
Amalgamat4Hl  Benefit  Society.  Members  pay  sixpence  a  week,  and  when  sick  or  iujurec 
receive  10».  i>er  week.  An  additional  i)ayment  oi  2«.  (Jd.  per  quarter  entitles  a  membci 
to  a  sum  of  £70  in  the  event  of  his  being  injured  to  an  extent  which  prevent*  him  fin* 
again  following  the  occupation  of  a  driver  or  firemen.  < 

COACH-MAKING.. 

THE    EARLY    DAYS  OF  COACHING — HACKNEY    AND    STAGE    COACHES   IX    SCOTLAND— TH^ 

COACH-MAKING  TRADE. 

Coaches  were  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  event  is  thtt 
recorded  by  Taylor,  the  "  water  poet,"  who  wrote  in  1623 :  "  In  the  yeare  1564  one  Wil 
Ham  Boomen,  a  Dutchman,  brought  first  the  use  of  coaches  hither,  and  the  said  Boom* 
was  Queen  Elizabeth's  coachman.  A  coach  was  a  strange  monster  in  those  days,  an" 
the  sight  of  them  ]Mit  both  horse  and  man  to  amazement ;  some  said  it  was  a  git* 
crab-shell  brought  out  of  China,  and  some  imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the  Pagan  t«mpl« 
in  which  the  cannibals  adore  the  devil.  The  mischiefs  that  hath  been  don©  by  tnW 
are  not  to  be  numbered,  as  bn^j^king  of  legge«  and  armes,  overthrowing  dowue  hiD* 
over  bridges,  running  over  children,  lame,  and  old  people,"  A  great  obstacle  to  theM 
oi  coaches  was  the  want  of  suit^able  roads ;  but  w^e  find  that  so  early  as  1605  covers 
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¥ag»iiji  were  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods  betweeeu  London, 
Cinterhiir>',  and  other  large  towns.  The  first  public  coaches  in  Scotland  were  placed 
m  the  road  betwet'n  Eflinourgh  and  Leith  in  1610,  by  Mr.  Henrj'  Anderson,  a  native  of 
(ftnkaiid  in  PiHuerania,  who,  on  condition  of  obtaining  a  royid  patent  conferring  on 
Imn  the  exclusive  privilege  of  running  coaches  between  the  two  places  for  a  i»eri<Ml  of 
fiiftn  ywirs.  brought  from  his  native  country  coaches  and  wagons,  with  horses  to  <lraw 
and  Ren'ants  t«)  attend  them.  The  fare  was  fixed  at  twopence  for  each  passt'iiger.  At 
tbeelfise  of  the  seventeenth  centur>'  coaches  and  chariots  had  become  fashionable  with 
the  8totch  nobility,  but  were  chiefly  used  in  town.  When  the  Duke  of  QueensbeiTy 
came  to  Edinburgh  as  King's  Commissioner  in  1700,  he  was  met  by  a  train  of  forty 
foarhes.  most  of  which  were  drawn  by  six  hon«»8.  In  1073  there  were;  twenty  hackney 
toaebn  in  Edinburgh ;  but  these  were  not  managed  in  a  way  to  make  them  jmpular, 
and  the  numl»er  gra4lually  decreased,  until  in  1778  then*  were  only  nine  registered 
harkney  coaches  ui  the  city.  The  sedan  chairs  were  fonnidable  opponents  of  the 
r«cbM(;  and  at  the  last-mentioned  date  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thaiw  for  hire  in  Edinburgh,  besides  fifty  private  ones.  In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
fver.  hackney  coaches  became  popular,  and  the  number  of  chairs  gradually  decreased 
until  alniut  twenty  years  ago,  they  went  entirely  out  of  use.  A  fine  specimen  of  a 
ftdao  chair  is  j»r*'served  in  the  Anti(iunrian  Museum.  It  is  simply  a  box  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  square  and  five  feet  in  height,  fitte<l  with  a  seat  and  a  ghiss  front.  Two 
poles  attached  to  the  sides  formed  han(lles  by  which  the  chair  could  be  carried  by  one 
BOQ  walkiug  l>efi>re  and  another  behind.  The  chairs  were  usually  bonie  by  stout 
Htthlaialers.  Tlie  use  of  a  chair  could  be  obtained  for  a  day,  from  ten  in  the  morning 
tilTtwelve  at  night,  for  7s.  6rf. ;  but  the  fares  for  short  journeys  were  higher  than  the 
calt  fiires  of  the  present  day. 

Stage  coaches  were  intrmluced  into  England  in  1658 — at  least,  the  earliest  public 
Docification  of  that  mode  of  traveling  was  made  in  that  year.  Twenty  years  later  the 
m\ngt  and  magistrates  of  Glasgow  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  William 
nunc,  of  E<linburgh,  that  he  should  run  a  coach  once  a  week  between  the  two  cities. 
Tlwwas  the  first  stage-coach  in  Scotland,  for  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  coaches  scarcely 
ftut  amler  that  designation.  It  is  not  stated  how  long  the  coach  between  Edinburgh 
nd  Glasgow  continue<l ;  but  prior  to  17(k{  it  had  ceased  to  nm,  and  in  that  year  a 
bcanr  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses  in  goo<l  weather  and  six  in  bad,  ran  three  times  a 
»«k  between  the  two  places.  Sul>8equently  the  coach  wjis  run  daily,  and  tot>k  from 
efcren  to  twelve  hours  on  the  road.  Lighter  veliicles  were  afterwards  introduced,  and 
the  journey  came  to  be  accomplished  in  six  hours.  Up  till  the  mithlle  of  last  century 
tfcwe  was  no  stage-<*oach  on  the  route  from  Edinburgh  to  London.  When  a  tniveler 
wifched  t<»  make  the  journey  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  advertise  for  a  com- 
pinoQ  to  share  a  ]>ost-chai8e.  In  1753  a  stage-coach  was  running  between  the  two 
(^tals,  and  next  year  the  following  advertisement  regarding  it  appeared  in  one  of  the 
uinlfujgh  newspajR^rs : 

"The  Edinburgh  stage-coach,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  pass<»ngers,  will  be 
ahepfcd  to  a  new  genteel  two-end  glass  coach  machine,  hung  on  steel  springs,  exceeding 
%kt  and  easy,  to  go  in  ten  days  in  summer  and  twelve  in  winter,  to  set  out  the  first 
nieaday  in  Msirch,  and  continue  it  from  llosea  Eastgate's,  the  Coach  and  Horses,  in 
^an  street,  Solio,  Loudon,  and  from  John  Somcrville's,  in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh, 
f^nj  other  Tnesday,  and  meet  at  Burrowbridge  on  Saturdav  night,  and  set  out  from 
tkraiee  on  Monday  morning,  and  get  to  London  and  Edinburgh  on  Friday.  In  winter, 
to  set  out  from  London  and  Edinburgh  every  other  Monday,  and  to  go  to  Burrowbridge 
<•  ^tunlay  night ;  and  to  get  out  from  thence  on  Monday  morning,  and  get  to  Lon- 
^  and  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  night.  Performed,  if  God  pennits,  by  your  dutiful 
•errant,  Hr>8EA  Eastgatk.  " 

GUfigow  did  not  possess  means  of  direct  communication  with  London  until  1788, 

*b«»n  a  coach  was  started  to  carry  the  mails  and  pa.ssengers.    The  arrival  of  the  first 

^eh  frfini  Loiulon  was  an  event  of  much  interest  in  Glasgow,  and  a  large  number  of 

the  citizens  tume4l  out  on  horseback  to  welcome  it.     So  little  were  people  disposed  to 

ti*vcl  in  those  days,  that  for  many  years  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  passen- 

jJfTh  to  make  the  coach  remunerative  to  the  contractors.    Tlie  coach  accomplished  the 

jiumey  in  sixty-three  hours.    Aft^^r  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  ha<l  been  placed  in  com- 

^uication  by  coaches,  vehicles  were  run  to  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  both  cities ; 

*id  the  journeys  of  these  were  gradually  lengthene<l,  and  the  number  of  coaches 

bcn;a#ed,  until  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  regular  communication  was 

jMuntained  between  all  parts  ot  the  country  with  a  frequency  i>roportion<;d  to  the 

ifeptntauce  of  the  respective  towns.    Macadam  and  Telford  came  opportunely  on  the 

•fene,  and,  by  improving  and  extending  the  roads,  gave  a  great  imi)etu8  to  traffic.^    In 

1S8&,  eight  royal  mail  coaches  and  upwards  of  fifty  stage-coaches  started  from  Edin- 

Wgh  every  day.    Of  the  stage-coaches,  ten  ran  to  Glasgow  and  six  to  London.    There 

»CTe,in  addition,  local  coaches  to  such  places  as  Newhaven,  Leith,  and  Portobello,  and 

«»ni€»  to  every  town  and  village  of  any  consequence  between  Wigtown  and  Nairn. 

Kow  that  thie  sar&oe  of  Scotland  is  covered  with  a  network  of  roada  of  tbe  \>e«t 
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kind,  the  clifficDlties  of  traveling  in  the  early  days  of  coaches  are  apt  to  be  nnder-fei 
mated.  As  a  specimen  of  the  troubles  arising  from  biwl  roads,  we  may  mention  i 
case  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  who,  in  traveling  through  Galloway  in  the  mic% 
of  laflt  century-,  took  with  him  what  wjis  then  considerefl  to  be  a  uecessarj'  part  of 
retinue — namely,  a  staff  of  laborers  with  their  tools  to  smooth  the  way  and  get 
coach  out  of  ruts.  Yet  such  was  the  nature  of  the  road  that  when  the  coach  gc»i 
the  Carse  of  Slakes,  a  hill  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Creotown,  it  came  to  a  c3 
halt ;  his  lordship  had  to  send  his  servants  away ;  and  he  and  his  family  passec^ 
night  in  their  coach  on  the  hill-side.  So  late  as  1780  it  was  necessary  in  some  quar- 
to have  the  carriage  attendants  armed  with  axes  with  which  to  chmr  a  way  thr^:^ 
the  woods.  For  other  reasons  than  the  absence  or  badness  of  roads,  traveling  ir» 
early  days  of  coaching  was  far  from  being  a  pleasant  thing.  The  vehicles  were  clcin 
badly  construct^^d,  and  without  springs.  Accidents  were  of  frequent  occurrence;  i 
the  number  of  x>ersons  killed  or  injured  wiis  verj'  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  \ 
number  of  travelers,  than  is  the  ca«e  in  the  j»resent  day,  notwithstanding  the  poptij 
notion  as  to  the  clangers  of  railways.  Upwards  of  twenty-three  millions  of  pivssenge 
traveled  on  the  Scotch  railways  alone  in  the  year  1866;  and  of  thesis  only  five  wei 
killed — two  of  them  while  incautiously  crossing  the  rails  in  front  of  advancing  traim 
and  two  wliile  getting  out  of  trains  before  they  had  been  brought  to  a  stand.  lu  \80i 
a  parliamentary  committee  wsis  ap]K)inted  to  consider,  among  other  things,  the  ac 
limiting  the  number  of  i>assenger8  to  be  carried  by  stage-coaches.  It  was  stated  ii 
evidence  before  this  committee  that  '^  accidents  are  continually  happening  in  one  pir 
of  the  kingdom  or  another — indeed  scarce  a  week  passes  without  some  of  thecoache 
breaking  down,  and  often  killing  the  unfortunate  passc'.ngers. " 

The  lirst  coach-making  establishment  in  Scotland  was  set  up  in  Edinburgh  aboc 
the  year  1696 ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  the  only  work  done,  bey<md  repairing  tl 
coaches  brought  from  London,  was  the  making  of  a  few  clumsy  carriages.  In  173 
Mr.  John  Home,  who  had  carried  on  the  business  of  coach-maker  for  several  years  to 
viously,  went  to  London  and  received  instruction  in  the  trade.  On  returning  to  Eat! 
burgh,  he  brought  with  him  a  supply  of  tools,  and  sef  about  conducting  his  bnsiiie 
in  a  new  style.  There  had  hitherto  been  no  division  of  labor  in  making  a  coach ;  b 
Mr.  Home  allotted  to  different  workmen  the  making  of  the  various  parts  of  a  carria| 
Thus  the  men  became  exjHjrt  at  their  parts,  and  the  result  was  a  grent  improveme 
in  their  productions.  The  Scotch  nobility  antl  gentry,  with  whom  chaises  had  becoi 
fashionable,  instead  of  bringing  their  vehicles  fi'om  London  or  Paris,  as  formerly,  BC 
had  them  maile  in  Edinburgh.  A  letter  on  the  progress  of  Edinburgh,  published 
1783,  says :  "  Coaehes  and  chaises  are  constructed  as  elegantly  in  Edinburgh  as  an 
where  in  Europe.  Many  are  yearly  exported  to  St.  Petersburg  and  the  cities  in  t 
Baltic;  and  there  was  lately  an  order  from  Paris  to  one  coachmaker  in  Edinburgh  1 
one  thousand  crane-necked  carriages,  to  be  executed  in  three  years. "  A  number 
carriages  were  exported  from  Leith  to  the  West  Indies  in  176(5,  and  in  subseqne 
years  there  was  also  a  large  expoi*t4ition  to  Holland,  Russia,  France,  and  Poland.  T 
annual  value  of  the  carriages  exported  from  Leith  was  stated  in  1778  to  be  £2,200. 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  coimtry  increased  and  wealthy  people  becai 
more  numerous,  the  use  of  carriages  of  course  became  more  common,  and  stai 
coaches  also  increased  in  number.  Though  railways  have  sui)erseded  stage  traveli 
except  in  a  few  remote  districts,  they  have  not  acted  unfavorably  on  the  coach-inaki 
trade ;  rather  the  contrary,  for,  with  other  causes  adding  to  the  i>ro8perity  of  the  co 
muuity,  they  have  helped  to  multiply  the  persons  who  can  afford  to  keep  carriage 
while  for  their  own  service  a  large  number  of  vehicles  are  required. 

The  number  of  carriages  assessed  under  schedule  D,  in  Scotland,  is  over  twenty-fl 
thousand,  and  the  gross  amount  of  duty  charged  is  £33,000.  In  a4ldition  to  thi 
carriages  there  are  about  twenty-five  hundred  licensed  hackuey  coaches,  four  hiindr 
Bta^e  coaches,  and  eighteen  hundred  carriages  which  are  exemptexl  from  taxation 
various  grounds.  Drawn  up  in  a  continuous  line,  with  eight  yards  allowed  to  em 
these  carriages,  with  the  horses  employed  to  draw  them,  would  form  in  the  aggregati 
procession  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  in  length.  Time  has  come  to  be 
valuable  with  people  in  business  that  few  journeys  of  more  than  a  mile  or  two  a 
made  on  foot.  The  main  thoroughfares  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  traversed 
frequent  intervals  by  splendid  omnibuses,  which  for  an  almost  nominal  sum  conv 
passengers  Irom  or  to  any  part  of  a  route  extending  to  two  or  three  miles.  Then  the 
are  hundi'eds  of  hackney  coaches,  or  "  cabs, "  stationed  in  convenient  localities, 
the  making  and  maintaining  of  these  vehicles  many  men  are  employed.  There  i 
fourteen  coach-making  establishments  in  Edinburgh,  several  of  them  of  consideral 
extent,  and  all  turning  out  work  of  the  best  description.  Indeed,  no  coach-makers 
the  world  produce  carnages  which  for  comfort,  strength,  or  elegance,  surpiiss  those  ma 
in  this  city.  The  "cabs"  of  Edinburgh  are  superior  to  any  to  be  found  elsewhe 
while  the  city  omnibusses  are  extremely  comfortable  in  all  their  appointments. 

The  coach-makers  of  Edinburgh  are  chiefly  engaged  in  constructing  private  O) 
riages ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  turn  out  a  large  number  of  vehicles  whicn  do  not  i 
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mler  that  deHi^^nation.    They  have  customers  in  all  qnarters  of  the  world,  au<l  their 
■luUwork  w  U4lniire(l  whenever  it  is  seen.   The  coach-making  trade  of  Scotland  employs 

rwarths  of  two  thouwuid  persons.  The  largest  estahlislunent  in  Edinhurgli  is  that 
MeH(ir8.  J.  &.  W.  Croall,  in  York  Lane,  in  which  about  one  hundred  workmen  are 
iniiloyiHl ;  but  Messrs.  James  Macnee  &  Co.'s  works  at  Fountain  bridge  are  also  of  cou- 
denible  extent.  These  tinns  have  always  splendid  carriages  on  exhibition  in  their 
tow  AalcMnis.  Conspicuous  by  their  size  and  richness  of  style  are  the  four-in-hand 
dragH,**  much  in  fashion  among  the  members  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  who  attend 
ice  meetings,  (laudily  painted  and  exj)ensively  etpiijiped  carriages,  such  as  young 
i»blfmen  delight  to  jiossess,  next  arrest  the  eye;  and  in  the  glitter  of  these  the*  quiet 
■t  jfeuteel  •'  brougham  **  of  the  professional  man  looks  excessively  grave.  Then  there 
re  the  *•  landau  sociable, "  whicn  has  to  s<mie  extent  supplanted  the  **  phieton  ; "  the 
clarence,"  with  its  glass  front  and  sides,  which  atlbrd  shelter  while  they  do  not  inter- 
ipt  the  view  ;  elegant  i>ony  carriages  for  fair  charioteers;  and  a  host  of  other  vehicles 
u|»te«l  t4i  all  re(piirements  aiul  suited  to  all  ranks.  The  prices  usually  range  fnnu 
,60  t4»  ilittH);  but  there  is  ^)ractically  no  limit  to  the  am<mnt  that  may  be  expended 
II  the  fittings  aiul  decorations  of  a  carriage.  Probably  the  most  costly  ever  con- 
nu^rtnl  is  her  Mjgesty*s  state  coach,  which  was  made  for  George  III,  in  ITC'i.  The 
wt  of  th«»  coach  wjis  £7,562,  of  which  sum  the  coach-maker  received  £1,673;  the 
irver.  £2.r)(H);  gilder,  £9'X^;  painter,  £315;  laceman,  £7:57;  chaser,  £605 ;  and  the 
Anies4»-uiaker,  £ikJ5.  Some  altera titms  have  been  ma<le  on  the  coach  during  her 
bjeHty*s  reign,  but  in  the  main  it  retains  its  original  character. 

Strength,  lightness,  and  elegance,  combined  with  suitable  acconnnodation  and  easy 
•riugs,  an*  the  objects  to  which  the  coach-makers  have  to  pay  chief  attention ;  so  that 
le  material  used  must  be  carefully  s<»lected  and  judiciously  combined.     In  the  con- 
imctiuii  of  a  carriage  six  distinct  trades  are  directly  concerned,  Jind  contributions 
um  as  many  more  are  required.     Let  us  take  a  ''  brougham, "  for  instance,  and  trace 
;  thriMigh  the  various  stages  of  ctmstruction.     As  in  building  a  house  or  a  ship,  the 
at  thing  to  he  done  is  to  prepare  a  design.    This  is  usually  done  by  the  foreman  of 
be  establishment,  who  makes  a  full-sized  chalk  drawing  of  the  proposed  vehicle  on  a 
Uiek  iMN&rd.    The  <lifterent  kinds  of  carriages  derive  their  names  from  som(*  peculiar 
nMigement  of  the  more  important  )>art8 ;  but  carriages  of  the  same  desigiiatmu  may 
ififf  widely  in  their  details.    Persons  ordering  carriages  are  allowed  an  opixirtunity 
tf  iuspec'ting  the  design  and  suggesting  alt^^rations  therecm,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
msvly  tind  two  carriages  exactly  alike.    Ai'ter  the  chalk  drawing  1ms  been  ai)provetl 
<i,  oi»erations  are  ctmimenced.    The  body-makers  come  and  take  nu'Jisurements  of  the 
i|iper  i»r  principtil  parts  of  the  drawing,  and  forthwith  begin  to  make  that  part  to 
rlurh  th«*ir  attenti(»n  is  exclusively  ctmlined.     Equally  distinct  are  the  occn)>ations  of 
ibe  carriage-makers,  the  wheelwrights,  and   th<*  smiths.    The  carriage-makers  con- 
tract the  framework  on  which  the  bcsly  of  the  carriage?  rests,  and  the  pole  or  shafts. 
The  wheelwrights  are  solely  occu]»ied  in  making  the  wheels.     The  amount  of  smith 
work  re<iuire<l  for  a  carriage  is  <*onsiderable,  an<l  some  of  the  pieces  are  exceedingly 
fwiplieateil  in  shape.     The  woods  chieliy  em])loyed  in  C(»ach-making  are  ash,  mahog- 
uy,  uud  ojik;   and  th«^si*  must  be  thoroughly  *' seasoned."    Ash  stn*ngthene<l  with 
iron  is  nsi-d  in  the  framework  of  the  "body."    8traiglit  lines  are  avoided  as  much  as 
IWKilile  in  the  construction  of  can*iages,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  body-mak(?r 
Wto  In-nd  and  shaiM'  his  wimnI  to  a  great  variety  of  curves.     Aft<»r  the  fraiui'wcu'k  is 
««niplet«*<l,   the  sides  and  ends,  except  the  spaces  for  the  doors  and  glass  front,  are 
InardtHl  in  by  a  series  of  panels  of  mahogany,  which  are  brought  to  the  require<l  curve 
^  being  dam]»ed  on  one  side  and  exposed  to  heat  on  tlu^  other.     As  the  strength  of 
tif  carrijige  does  not  depend  on  these  panels,  and  as  lightness  is  a  great  point  in  car- 
ritop  builcling,  they  are  nuide  quite  thin.    The  roof  is  conqsised  of  the  sanu*  material, 
Md the  tliH»r  is  planktMl  with  hr.     The  "carriage,"  or  that  part  of  the  vehicle  which 
ttitei*  the  fore  and  hind  wheels,  and  on  whi(;h  the  "  bo<ly  "  is  supiM)rted,  is  nimle  of  a 
Anbinatiou  of  ash,  elm,  and  iron.    The  carriage-maker  sha]>es  and  fits  together  all 
tht  pieces  of  wood  for  the  "carnage,"  and  hands  them  over  to  the  smith,  who  makes 
ttd  iixes  on  the  inm  pails.    Meantinuj,  the  wheelwright  has  l>t*en  bnsy  with  the 
vheeliH  in  which  three  kinds  of  wood  are  used.    The  nave,  or  centre,  is  nunle  of  elm ; 
the  spokes  of  oak,  and  the  felloes  or  rim,  of  ash;  and  all  are  tirmly  bound  together  by 
I  irtoat  hoop  of  iron.    Beneath  the  carriage  and  the  lunly  the  springs  are  intro<luced. 
Iliwe  are  delicately  fashioned  in  tine  st^el,  and  are  us4mI  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

Wheu  the  operatitms  which  we  have  been  describing  are  com]»leted,  the  painters  and 
tiimmen  begin  their  part  of  the  work.  In  the  best  class  of  broughams,  however,  a 
pien;  of  currying  work  haa  to  be  done  before  painting  can  be  begun.  The  roof  and 
apper  part  of"  the  back  and  sides  are  covered  with  a  hide  of  leather,  which  is  so  manip- 
Kutod  that  without  a  seam  it  covers  the  partes  mentione<l,  im]>arting  strength,  and 
(Hideriug  the  carriage  waterproof.  A  less  expensive  and  more  common  mode  of  effect- 
ing this  object  in  to  use  fustian,  or  '^  moleskin,''  instead  of  leather.  The  fustian  makes 
tgood  f^^und  for  painting  upon,  and  is  very  durable — while  it  d<MUj  not,  as  some  hides 
bTebeen  foand  to  do,  exude  oil,  which,  tiuding  its  way  through  the  paint  and  varnish. 
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H]>oils  the  appearance  of  the  carriage.  Several  coats  of  "  priming*'  are  first  put  on,  and 
after  the^e  a  nninl>er  of  coats  of  **  filling."  Each  coat  is  allowed  to  dry  thoronghly 
before  another  is  put  on.  Five  or  six  coats  of  paint  of  the  color  which  the  coach  is 
ultimately  to  have  are  next  laid  on,  the  entire  suriaco  being  smootheil  and  polished 
from  time  to  time,  until  a  beautiful  finish  is  obtained.  Half  a  dozen  coats  of  cop«l 
varnish  are  then  laid  over  all.  The  varnishing  has  to  be  done  in  an  apartment  from 
which  dust  and  dies  are  carefully  excluded.  In  all,  twenty-five  coats  of  paint  and 
varnish  are  recjuired.  Most  carriages  are  decorated  on  the  wheels,  shafts,  and  other 
parts  by  fine  liiu^s  of  a  light  color.  These  are  executed  before  the  varnishing  is  done, 
and  so  are  the  armorial  l)earings  or  monograms,  which  few  carriages  are  without  now- 
a-ilays.  The  heraldic  painting  is  done  by  a  superior  tradesman,  and  some  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  work  are  remarkable  for  clearness  of  outline  and  vividness  of  c^dor.  When 
the  painting  is  completed,  the  carriage  is  put  together  and  ])assed  on  to  the  trinimen, 
of  wiiom  there  are  two  classes — one  doing  the  upholstery  work  for  the  interior,  and  the 
other  the  "  blackwork"  or  leather  fittings.  In  connection  with  a  "  brougham,"  little 
service  is  required  from  the  black-trimmers ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  *'  landau  sociable," op 
other  kind  of  hooded  carriage,  they  have  a  gootl  deal  to  do.  The  trinmiings  of  the 
inside  are  composed  of  various  materials,  according  to  the  price  t^)  be  paid  for  the 
carnage — Spanish  cloths,  plain  and  embossed  silks,  emlxissed  leather,  lace  of  various 
kinds,  &c.  The  metallic  beading,  door-handles,  and  other  decorations  of  the  kind,  are 
obtained  from  mainifacturers  who  devote  special  attention  to  their  pro<lucti(m. 

Oumibuse^*  and  stage-coaches  are  fashioned  much  in  the  same  manner  as  carriages, 
only  they  are  made  heavitn*  and  stronger.  The  principal  builders  of  these  in  Edinbar^h 
are  Messrs.  J.  Croall  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Carse  &  Co.  Cart*,  wagons,  and  such  like, 
are  made  by  an  entirely  difierent  class  of  workmen  fnmi  the  coachnuikers.  Cart^Tights 
are  to  l>e  found  in  nearly  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  country;  but  a  consideiaWe 
proportion  of  the  county  towns  even  are  without  a  coach-maker.  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Stirling  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  coach-nui king  trade  in 
Scotland,  and  from  these  towns  a  large  number  of  carrmges  are  annually  exjMirted. 

Tnule-unions  have  not  interposed  to  pnuluce  disagrAments  between  employers  and 
employed  in  the  coach-making  trade  ;  and  probably  in  no  other  branch  of  industry  are 
the  merits  and  remuneration  of  the  men  so  nicely  a<yuste<l.  In  all  tleiJartments  thf 
wages,  on  the  average,  are  ec[ual  to  the  highest  paid  to  workers  in  woo«l  and  iron;  bnt 
then  some  men,  by  exercising  greater  skill  and  expertness,  are  able  to  make  nearly 
twice  as  much  money  as  others.  There  is,  conseciuently,  a  considerable  difference 
betwe**n  the  highest  and  the  lowest  wages  earned  in  each  department.  As  much  of  the 
work  is  done  by'*  piece"  as  can  be  satisfactorily  reckoned,  and  the  remainder  acconlin* 
to  a  time-scale.  1  he  following  are  the  current  rates  of  wages,  earned  by  piece  and 
otherwise,  in  the  shops  of  the  leading  firms  in  Edinburgh :  body-makers,  ii)ir.  to  ¥k> 
a  week  ;  cannage-makers,  20».  to  27«. ;  smiths,  17«.  to  40«. ;  wheelwrights,  24*.  to3i^l 
)>aint^rs,  198.  to  "ZJs. ;  trimmers,  20h.  to  27».  Fifty-seven  hours  a  week  is  the  luual  tifflfl 
worked. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PLATE  AND  JEWELRY. 

CJOLD     DIGGING    IN    SCOTLANI>— TUK     INTRODUCTION    OF    THE    JKWELEU'S    AND    GOU>- 

smith's  ART. 

Many  centuries  before  coal  or  iron  or  any  other  mineral  was  known  to  them,  th^ 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  accpiainted  with  gold.    Found  in  the  river-beds  of  their 
own  rugged  country,  the  ]>recions  metal  was  to  them  an  object  of  delight ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  stone  hammers  they  forni(»d  it  into  rude  ornaments  for  the  decoration  of  their 
jM'nwms.    Auti(iuarian  research  has  brought  to  light  many  curious  and  int*»resting  facli 
ivlating  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  this  country  in  prehistoric  times,  andumneii§ 
ous  articles  of  ornament  fashioned  in  these  metals  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  thft 
Society  of  Anticpuiries  in  Edinburgh.     Coming  down  to  historic  time*,  we  find  that  the 
Scotch  had  sueli  a  love  for  trinkets  that  the  Norsemen  in  their  sagas  repnfaclifiiUj 
charjKterized  them  as  "  forlorn  wearers  of  rings."     In  the  records  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiy  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  g(dd  was  found  in  Scotland ;  for  David  I  conveyed 
by  charter  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline  one-tenth  part  of  all  the  pn»ciou8  metal  found 
in  Fife  and  Kinross.    If  one-tenth  of  the  gold  fountl  in  these  counties  was  considered  A 
fit  gift  from  a  king  to  a  favorite  ecclesiastical  institution,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
entire  quantity  obtained  was  considerable.     Sir  David  Lindsay,  the  tutor  of  James  V, 
in  recounting  the  advantagcH  of  Scotland,  says:  "  Of  everilk  mettall  we  have  the  riche 
mynis,  baith  gold,  silver,  and  stanes  precious."     James  IV  had  ojiened  g<dd  mines  at 
Lead  hills,  and  the  search  for  the   precious  metal  was  continued  by  .James  V,  who 
obtained  the  service  of  foreign  miners,  and  conduct-ed  the  operations  in  a  mure  syst^^ 
matic  mamier  than  formerly.    It  is  said  that  his  enteq)ri8e  was  rewanled  by  obtaining 
a  quantity  of  gold  valued  at  £300,(XK).    We  learn  that,  at  a  later  period,  gold  was  dng 
at  Wanlockhead  by  a  Dutchman  named  Greig.    The  gold  found  by  this  man  was  made 
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eamble  of  holdiu;;  an  English  gallon  of  liqnid.  The  hnHin  was  filled  with 
[laoe  of  Scotch  {^Id,  and  presenteil  hy  the  Regent  Morton  to  the  King  of 
le  of  the  Earls  ot  Hopetoun  cansed  a  search  for  gold  to  he  made  in  the  same 
.  later  pericMl ;  hut  tin*  expenses  were  greater  than  the  value  of  the  metal 
'.he  ailventurc  whm  ahandoned,  though  not  hefore  sntlicient  gold  had  been 
form  a  fuiiall  ]>iece  of  plate.  It  is  recorded  by  Boethius,  Buchanan,  and 
gold  was  at  one  time  found  in  remuneratiyo  quantities  in  Gleiigabber.  a 
r  Megget  SVater  in  IVebloiishire.  A  grand  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a 
muiy  t4>  search  for  gold  in  Scotland  was  subniitteil  to  the  council  of  Queen 
The  company  was  to  consist  of  twenty-four  landed  gentlemen,  each  of 
o  pay  £*.W0  in  snpijort.  of  the  company.  The  prosiK»ct  of  success  not  l>eing 
troiig  enough  to  induce  gentlemen  to  embark  in  the  scheme,  it  was  sug- 
e«cb  shareholder  should  be  knighted,  and  called  the  **  Knight  of  the  (tolden 
le  "  Golden  Knight."  The  company  never  was  formed,  nor  has  any  note- 
d**  of  gold  l>eeu  made  in  recent  times ;  so  that  to  all  apiiearance  ScotlaiuVs 

>  of  the  i»recious  metal  is  exhausted.  Stray  particles,  it  is  tnie,  are* picked 
c  to  time;  but  these  ai'e  of  so  little  value  that  no  one  is  now  willing  to  be 
them  to  adoiit  the  occupation  of  gold-seeker.  It  is,  however,  only  a  few 
ft  gentleman  mim  England  tried  gokl  washing  in  the  Glengabber  Bum,  but 
tionA  were  imt  realized.  Mention  is  made  of  a  nugget  w«'ighing  thirty 
Qg  l»een  found  by  some  of  the  6arly  miners.  The  largest  piece  ever  got  at 
id  is  presi^rved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  weighs  four  or  five  ounces. 
»  silver  mines  in  Scotland;  but  the  lead  obtained  from  the  mines  at  Wan- 
itaius  a  projMirtion  of  silver,  which  is  extracted.  The  quantity  of  silver  thus 
from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  ouno(>s  a  year,  worth  from  £1,5(K)  to' 
e  total  quantity  of  silver  prmluced  from  lead  ore  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 

00  ounces,  and  a  very  small  quantity  is  pnuluced  from  native  silver  ore. 
d  returns  it  apiK*ars  that  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold  per 
pfoducetl  by  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  but,  as  already  stated,  none  is 
!Scothind.  * 

•  finery  seems  to  have  been  a  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character  of  several 
mlere  of  Scotland ;  and  when  trade  was  o])ened  with  some  of  the  conti- 

tries  hi  the  twelfth  centurj*,  among  the  first  things  im[>orte4l  were  vesst»ls 
silver,  annor,  &c.;  and  a  great  show  of  thesis  articles  was  made  at  the 

moug  the  nobility.    In  those  days  the  churchmen  were  tht»  great  masters 

i«ar\'  and  ornamental  arts,  and  were  so  jealous  of  their  skill  that  they  could 

>  aliow  foreigners  to  luiN'e  the  sole  privilege  of  sujiplying  such  articles  as 
welr\';  and  aircordingly  they  turned  their  attention  to  working  in  theiire- 
».  Ti»*y  l>ecame  goldsmiths,  jewelers,  and  lapidaries,  and  soon  succeeded 
5  articles  which  ccmipetcd  with  some  measure  of  success  against  foreign 

This  was  the  l»eginning  of  the  art  of  working  in  gold  and  silver  in  Scot- 
le  c«>urs<i  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  trade  assumed  con- 
iportance.  Ladies  of  the  court  and  nobility  wore  tianui,  girdles,  brooches, 
5«  of  gold  and  silver,  set  with  native  pearls  and  pn^cious  stones;  while  the 
lorse-trappings  of  the  gentlemen  were,  acconling  to  some  accounts,  most 
iecorated  with  the  same  materials.  The  plate  used  in  the  churches  was  of 
pcrb  description,  and  so  were  the  crosiers,  censers,  &c.  Though  the  native 
and  jewelers  hail  attaine<l  great  excellence  in  their  art,  their  handiwork 
ffieiently  grand  for  the  taste  of  some  of  the  nobles,  and  they  obtained 
ecimens  of  annor,  jewelry,  and  gold  and  silver  work  from  Italy  and  Flan- 

iine  idea  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  plat<3  and  jewelry  in  the  i>osses- 

3cotch  families  from  an  inventory  of  the  family  jewels  and  valuables  of  the 

>f  Glenurchy,  dniwn  up  in  1(>40.    Among  the  articles  were  a  target  of  enam- 

»t  with  diamonds,  topaz<.'s,  rubies,  and  sapphires — a  gift  fitmi  King  James  V  ; 

el  of  gold,  st»t  with  precious  stones,  among  which  were  twenty-nine  diamonds . 

e*at  rubies — the  gift  of  Queen  Anne ;  a  gold  ring,  set  with  a  diamond  sha])<*d 

y  and  other  diamonds;  a  silver  brooch,  set  with  precious  stcmes;  sixt^'-six 

s;  twelve  silver  plates;  four  great  silver  chargers ;  two  silver  basins  and 

gilt ;  one  dozen  silver  trenchers ;  one  dozen  saver  saucers ;  a  great  silver 

gilt,  and  bearing  the  arms  and  names  of  the  Laird  of  Duntrons ;  seven 

gobletA  and  cups,  partly  gilt ;  a  great  silver  tnip,  with  lid  paitly  gilt,  and 

1  with  raiseil  work;  an  engraved  silver  cup:  three  silver  jugs  for  vinegar; 
tali  cellani ;  two  bowls  with  silver  lips  and  feet ;  eleven  plain  silver  s|)oons, 

liida  name  on  them;  six  silver  spoons,  with  "  round  knapit  (nidis  overgilt; " 
M|dit  other  silver  siXMins.  It  is  evident  that  several  of  the  articles  men- 
« foforeign  manufactture ;  but  we  are  wari'anted  in  supinXfing  that  a  consid- 
ortkm  were  home-made,  and,  moreover,  that  similar  collections  of  plate  were 
«don  of  other  Scotch  fauulies  at  the  date  of  the  above  inventory.  Abont  a 
ate  that  time  one  of  the  most  important  trades  in  Edinburgh  was  that  of 
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the  goldsmith,  and  the  city  poRsesaeA  in  George  Heriot'8  hospital  a  substantial  token  of 
the  prosperity  which  rewarded  some  of  the  workers  in  the  precious  metals.  George 
Heriot  succeeded  his  father  in  the  business  of  goldsmith  and  jeweler,  and  in  1597  was 
api)oiut«d  goldsmith  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Queen  of  James  VI.  Subsequently  he 
received  the  ap]N>iutment  of  goldsmith  and  jeweler  to  the  King.  Upon  hi-*  Mi^esty^A 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  Heriot,  whosi^  skill  in  his  tra<le  would  ai>petr  to 
have  been  remarkable  for  those  days,  accompanie<l  the  King.  He  die<l  in  London  in 
1624,  leaving  afoi'tune  of  £50,0(K),  which  he  had  accumulate*!  in  thirty-eight  years,  and 
nearly  half  of  that  amount  was  bequeathed  in  trust  t^)  the  to^vn  council  and  niinisten 
of  Edinburgh,  for  the  ]mriH>se  of  1>uilding  an  hospital  in  Edinburgh  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  in<ligent  children,  the  sons  of  I)urges8e8  of  the  city. 

The  triule  of  the  goldsmith  was  nuide  the  subject  of  legislative  eimctments  in  very 
early  times.    Gold  and  silver  in  a  state  of  purity  would  be  too  soft  and  ductile  to  bi 
used  in  the  manufa<;turt>  of  plat^^  or  coins,  and  accordingly  it  is  necessary  to  add  i 
certain  proportion  of  the  baxer  metals.    The  minimum  quantity  of  alloy  required  is  wdl 
known,  l)ut  as  great  facilities  existed  for  the  workers  in  the  metals  unduly  increasing 
that  quantity,  and  iis  they  had  availiMl  themselves  of  those  facilities  to  an  extent  war- 
ranting the  interference  of  the  state,  a  law  was  passed  in  12^58  which  prohibited  the 
use  of  gold  of  less  than  a  certain  standard  of  fineness,  or  of  silver  of  a  lower  standard 
than   the  coin  of  the  realm.    The  mode  of  testing  the  quality  of  gold  and  wWer 
was  by  means  of  the  "  touchstone,"  a  black  stone  of  close,  fine  grain,  on  which  the 
article  to  be  test^id  was  rubbed,  the  quality  of  metal  being  determined  by  the  shadeeof 
color  presented  by  the  metal  which  adhered  to  the  stone.    The  assaying  or  testing  of 
the  ))reciou8  metals  was  a  privilege  conferred  on  the  Goldsmith's  Company  of  England 
in  the  year  IIUK),  by  an  act  of  Edward  I.    The  wardens  of  the  craft  were  enqioweredto  ' 
go  from  shop  to  shoj)  to  see  that  no  inferior  gold  was  used  in  the  making  of  plate  or 
jewelry.    All  that  <*ame  uj)  to  the  standard  of  purity  wjw  then  stamjxMl  with  aleop* 
ard's  lR*a<l,  whih^  the  inftrrior  metjil  was  forfeit^'d  to  the  King.     H<mesty  would  appear     ■ 
to  have  been  at  a  discount  in  those  days,  for  freciuent  reference  is  made  to  deceptiow      j 
such  as  that  jjracticed  by  the  cutlers.  *^  who  covered  tin  with  silver  so  subtilely  and     ; 
with  such  sleight  that  the  same  could  not  be  discerned  and  sevei'ed  from  the  tin,  and 
by  that  means  they  «old  the  tin  so  covered  for  tine  silver."    The  preamble  of  an  ael     , 
passi'd  in  11579  inibrms  us  that  the  gold  and  silver  worked  by  English  goldsmiths  trti 
oftentimes  "  less  line  than  it  ought  to  be."    An  act  of  Henry  IV,  date<i  1403,  recitea     , 
*'that  many  fi-audulent  artiticei's  do  daily  make  hn-ks,  &c.,  of  copier  and  atten,  and     , 
the   same  do  overgihl  and  silver  like  to  gold  and    silver,  to  the  great  deceit,  lo«^ 
and  hiiiderance  to  the  common  people,  and  the  wasting  of  gold  and  silver."    PenwM     ^ 
continuing  such  practices  were  nia4le  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty.     It  a]q)ears,  however,   t^ 
that  ornaments  for  the  church  might  be  nnide  of  giUled  or  silvered  co])per,  provided    \ 
that  some  part  of  the  copper  wjw  left  exposed  to  show  that  the  article  was  not  solid.     ^ 
A  number  (»f  acts  were  subsequently  passed  to  regulate  the  trade  in  England. 

The  work«*rs  in  the  precious  metiflsin  Scotland  seem  to  have  l>een  afflict^Ml  with  weak-    ^ 
nesses  similar  to  those  which  caused  their  English  brethren  to  he  the  subject-s  of  so     . 
much  legislation.     In  1457  a  statute  was  enacted  for  "the  refonnation  of  gold  andail* 
ver  wrought  by  goldsmiths  in  Scotland;  and,  to  eschew  the  deceiving  done  to  the     ^ 
King's  lieges,  tliere  shall  be  ordained  in  each  burgh  where  goldsmiths  work  one  under-    ^ 
standing  and  cunning  nnm  of  good  conscience,  who  shall  be  deacon  of  the  craft;  and    * 
wiien  work  is  lirought  to  the  goldsmith,  and  it  l»e  gold,  he  shall  give  it  forth  again  W    ^ 
work  no  worse  than  twenty  gi'ains,  and  silver  eleven  grains  fine,  and  he  shall  take  W^    .. 
work  to  the  deacon  of  the  craft,  that  he  may  examine  that  it  be  tine  jis  aliove  writtia»    ^ 
and  the  said  <U'acon  shall  set  his  mark  and  token  thereto,  together  with  the  said  gold*    ^ 
smith's:  and  when  there  is  n<»  goldsmith  Imt  one  in  the  town,  he  shall  show  that  woA»    ^ 
t4»kened  with  his  own  mark,  to  the  head  ollicers  of  the  town,  who  shall  have  a  markiB    ^ 
like  manner  onlained  therefor,  and  shall  be  set  to  the  pame  work."    Ir  had  evidentlj  ^ 
lK»en  tbuiul  difficult  to  resist  the  teuiptati<m  to  deceive ;  for  in  1555,  "  forasmuch  as  there 
was  great  fraud,"  it  was  enacted  tiiat  no  goldsmith  should  "make  in  work  nor  srt    ^ 
forth  either  his  own  or  other  men's  silver  under  the  just  fineness  of  elevenpenny  fiiw» 
unde(  the  jmin  of  death  and  confiscati<»n  of  all  their  goods  and  movaldes ;  also,  that 
no  goldsmith  set  forth  either  his  own  or  other  men's  gold  under  the  just  fineness  rf 
twenty-two  carats  fine,  under  the  x>ain  aforesaid." 

About  the  eiu'liest  inconnirated  trade  in  Edinburgh  was  that  of  the  hammenne% 
under  which  tcmi  were  included  goldsmiths,  blacksmiths,  saddlers,  cutlers,  and  anno* 
rers.    Other  branches  were  sui>sequently  added,  but  in  158G  the  goldsmiths  were  formeA 
into  a  separate  company.    By  the  articles  of  tlie  company,  apjirentices  were  oTdainei 
to  starve  lor  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  masters  were  ol)liged  to  starve  a  regular  appran* 
ticeship  and  three  years  over  and  above  to  make  them  more  perfect  in  their  tTada« 
Thev  were,  moreover,  bound  to  give  to  the  deacon  of  the  craft  proof  of  their  skill  ift 
working  and  knowledge  of  the  fineness  of  metals,  <&c.  Only  tiiose  admitted  to  tiM 
comi>any  by  the  deacon  and  master  were  to  work,  melt,  or  break  down,  or  sell  any  gold- 
or  silver  work,  under  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  or  imprisonment.    In  1687,  the 
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mwM  ineorporated  by  a  charter  granteil  by  Jamos  VII,  ami  obtained  additional 
Jwenfiir  regulating;  the  trade.  Aeo<)rding  to  the  tonus  of  the  charter,  those  powers 
irif^iitetl  **l>ecau«e  the  art  and  science  of  gohlsniiths,  for  the  most  ]>art,  is  exer- 
ted iii  the  city  of  Eilinburf^h,  to  which  our  subjects  frequently  ri'Stirt,  l)ecaiisi»  it  is 
pwrtit  of  our  supn.'me  Parliament,  and  of  the  other  Kujin*me  c(»urts,  and  there  are 
ri^ldsniiths  in  c^her  cities.'^  In  virtni*  <if  tlie  jiowers  confeiT***!  on  it,  the  company, 
m  the  d^ite  of  iti»  formation,  tested  and  stamped  all  the  plate  and  jew4>lry  made  in 
•tlaixl.  Th«?  tirst  stamp  used  was  a  castle,  consisting  t>t  three  towers,  the  central 
htiua  Iii^her  than  the  others.  In  Itlr^l,  a  h'tter,  repivsontin*;  the  date,  was  stamped 
M  Well  as  the  castle.  A  black-letter  "a'*  indicates  that  the  articl«»  beariufj  it  was 
lein  th#*  year  l>etween  *2iHh  S«»ptember,  Ifif'l,  and  th«^  same  day  in  leH'i — the  other 
eni  of  the  alphalH't,  omittin<;  j  and  w,  rei>reseiitin;r  the  sncceedinjx  twenty-three 
n.  Each  piece  Ixire,  in  addition  to  the  castle  anddate-h'tter,  the  assaymaster's  ini- 
«,  aud  the  maker's  initials.  Seven  alphabets  of  a  <lifl\*rent  type  have  been  exhausted 
Yconlin;^  the  dates ;  and  the  letter  of  the  eijifhth  al]»halN't  for  the  cuiTcnt  year  is 
£g)'ptian  capital  L.  In  1759,  the  standard  mark  of  a  thistle  was  substituted  for 
aflrtsiy -master's  initials,  and  is  still  continued.  In  1784,  a  *' duty-mark  "  was  adde<l, 
fiirm  U'ing  the  head  of  the  sovereign. 

he  silver  mace  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  is  dated  1017;  the  High  Church  idate,  1643  ; 
rliatcle  Church  plate,  lt>4t5.  Other  towns  in  Scotland  seem  to  have  availe<l  them- 
•«of  the  early  a<.*ts  of  Parliament,  and  used  their  own  town  marks.  The  plate  (»f  the 
ith.  church  of  St.  Andrew's  In-ars  date  1G71,  and  is  marked  with  a  St.  Andrew  cross; 
,  the  plate  of  the  West  Church  <if  Perth,  dated  1771,  bears,  in  addition  to  the  E<lin- 
^  marks,  the  town  symbol  of  a  sjiread  «»agle.  Glasgow  was  not  made  an  assay  town 
il  l»^lll.  Tlie  marks  used  on  the  plat«'  stamped  at  Glasgow  are  a  lion  rampant,  the 
aof  rhe  city,  the  maker's  initials,  the  date  h'tter,  and  the  sovercMgn's  head. 
ht  numlK'r  of  persons  working  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  in  Scotland  is 
le  Hhort  of  two  thous;ind.  and  a  large  i»roporti<m  of  tlu's«*  are  located  in  Edinburirh. 
U^aud  jewelrj*  being  articles  of  luxury,  the  demand  fen*  them  fluctuates  acrording 
he  pnwjierity  of  the  coinitry — a  fact  cl<*arly  bnnight  out  by  th«*  returns  of  the  quan- 
»  €if  g<dd  and  silver  us«'<l  in  each  year.  TIi«*  high  i)rice  of  gold  plat<*  puts  it 
dihI  the  attainment  of  all  save  a  selert  few  in  the  highest  ranks  of  soeiety;  but 
iho^t*  who  have  the  desire  without  the  means  to  i)Ossess  real  articles,  electro-plate 
m  a  iKiKSiible  sul»8titute,  though  half  the  chann  of  the  ]»ossession  is  lost  in  the 
fwlwlgf  that  the  Wauty  of  the  articles  is  only  skin -dee] ».  and  that  the  skin  is  a  ver>' 
i  one.  f^ilver-plate  has  become  common  among  tin*  middle  class  of  the  jiopulation, 
•rtielt-s  in  electro-plate  are  in  great  denumd.  Some  of  the  latter  are  beautifully 
ap;  but  the  ornamentation  generally  is  not  so  finely  executed  as  in  the  ease  of 
lidlver  work.  Only  a  small  (juantity  of  {dated  goods  is  made  in  ScMitlaud.  and  a 
liflc'rable  )iroiK>rtion  of  the  f»ther  work  is  done  to  order.  For  a  few  yi'ars  past  the 
■TT^mith  and  jeweler  tra<les  have  been  extending  in  Edinburg^i,  and  there  are  indi- 
Tfiii^  that  they  will  increas**  still  further.  The  city  is  not  likely  to  beeome  a  manu- 
ariiig  centiT  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term,  nor  in  some  respeets  wouhl  it  be 
rabln.  It  is.  however,  well  ada])ted  to  beconu*  a  s<*at  of  light,  artistic  nerupations, 
many  fiuch  are  carried  on  in  it.  No  city  in  Hritain  possesses  a  better  school  of  design, 
it  i«*  gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  largely  taken  advantage  of.  Instea<l  of  slavislily 
rinjj  French  <»r  Italian  works,  as  of  old,  our  artists  in  gold  and  silver  are  working  a 
1  deal  according  to  their  own  devices,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  best  results.  In 
•hops  of  the  leading  finns  in  the  trad*'  may  be  s«»en  articles  of  all  kinds  wrought 
1  origiual  designs,  not  one  whit  inferior  to  the  best  productions  of  any  other  country 
keMme  claH.s  of  goixls.  Workmen  trained  in  Edinburgh  are  highly  valued  by  the 
(Am  manufacturers  of  plato  aud  jewelry,  aud  some  of  the  best  work  d<)ne  in  the 
lopiiliH  is  by  their  hands. 
1  uvither  paper  we  shall  give  a  description  of  jdate  and  jewel  making. 

IT  fWLVER-PLATE  IS  MADE — CHASING,  ENTiRAVINcJ,  CASTIN'fi,  AND   ELECTKO-PLATIXC — 
THE  ASSAY — ^JEWEL-MAKINC;,  OEM-8ETTIXG,  G<>LI>-B1:ATIX0,  AND  SEAL-KXrJIIAVLNG. 

• 

Per  oeriipations  afTonl  such  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  artistic  taste  as  those  of 
?  goldsmith,  silversmith,  and  jeweler.  The  variety  of  articles  fashioned  by  them  is 
fy  <xteiM*ive,  and  practically  there  is  no  limit  to  tin*  number  of  designs  that  may  be 
|ilojtHl.  8ometim«f8  the  task  of  the  goldsmith  or  silversmith  is  to.  produce  an  article 
iparelr  ornamental  character,  but  more  generally  use  and  ornament  are  combined. 
Ill  thejeweler,  ornament  is  the  chief  object;  and  he  is,  accordingly,  less  restncted 
■wiins  oat  his  deHigns.  Only  in  a  few  caws  is  the  vendor  of  jdate  and  jewelry  the 
wal  maker;  and  this  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  trade.  There  are  a  numb<»r  of 
nil  matften'*  in  each  department,  who  oc4'upy  workshops  of  their  own,  and  w<uk 
the  merchants  by  contract  or  otherwim*,  none  of  them  being  bound  to  work  exclu- 
iy  |i»r  ^me  merchant.  The  merclnlnt  gets  an  onler  for  a  j)articular  article,  and  if  it 
io  W  an  eUilwrate  i>iece  of  new  design,  he  employs  an  artist  to  make  a  model  ot  a 
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drawing,  wliicli  lie  intrusts  to  tlic  ^' small  master"  whom  he  eonsidcrs  best  able  to  do 
thr  work. 

By  the  kimliiess  of  the  ])i-iiieipal  i)artner  in  the  finn  of  ^h-s-srs.  Mackay,  Cmiiiiiifrliajn 
&.  Co.,  \u'T  Maj<?sty's  j^ohlMiniths  for  Scot laml.  the  writer  was  en^ibled  to  visit  the  work- 
shops ill  whieh  the  home-made  portion  of  the  goods  dealt  in  by  that  lirni  i8  phmIucwI. 
The  workshops  are  situated  in  out-of-the-way  lanes  in  the  new  towit,  and,  like  tluHU'iu 
whieh  bas.'r  metals  are  wr(Mi«j;lit,  are  dingy,  smoke-begrimed  phu'es.  In  oin^shoptho 
workmen  were  engaged  on  some  of  the  lighter  articles  of  silver-jdate — such  as  tea  and 
eolfei*  sets,  claret  jugs,  and  biscuit  boxes.  A  brief  description  of  tin*  making  of  a  tea- 
l>ot  will  sulliir!'  to  ct)nvey  an  id«*a  <)f  the  silversmith's  fM'cnjmtion.  The  bowl  or  luMly  is 
made  of  one  piece  »)f  silver  hammered  up  from  the  Hat.  The  silver  is  tii'st  rolled  ont 
into  a  shert  about  the  thickness  of  a  shilling,  ami  a  pi<'ce  of  the  requireil  size  liuviii)^ 
Ikm'U  cut,  it  is  hammered  on  a  bhM'k  of  hanlwood,  in  the  surface  of  whieh  a  simnitli 
sauciM-like  h<dh»w  has  bcfu  fmined.  By  this  means  tin*  metal  is  brought  to  the  shaiie 
(»f  a  bowl.  It  is  tluMi  taken  to  an  anvil,  and  by  skillfulhammering  the  rim  of  tliebewlis 
gra«lually  eontiiieted  until  the  vess<d  is  almost  of  a  ghdndar  sluipc',  with  an  opniiig 
three  or  lour  inches  in  diameter  on  what  is  to  In*  its  u]»iM'r  end.  As  the  striking  temls 
to  harden  the  silver,  the  vj'ssel  is  annealed  several  times  during  the  hammering  pro- 
cess. This  is  d(me  by  bringing  it  to  u  red  heat  and  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually. 
When  the  body  of  tin'  tr'apot  is  brought  to  nearly  the  required  shape  by  the  tii>«t  haui- 
nieriug,  it  is  planished  or  mad«;  smooth  by  a  slightly  ditferent  process.  Great  care 
must  ln'  taken  to  hammer  the  vessel  eipially,  else  somi;  parts  might  beeonie  thin  or 
be  broken  through  eomidetedy.  The  lid,  sj^out,  and  handle  are  next  made,  and  a  lH»op 
of  metal  is  soldrred  «m  the  h)wer  i>art  to  fonn  a  base  or  foot.  The  spout  is  staiujied 
out  of  a  sheet  «»f  metal  by  means  of  dies,  and  is  mad<*  in  two  halves,  whi<*h  an*  s«ddt»red 
together.  The  handle  is  made  in  the  same  maniu'r.  In  this  way  an  ornamental  form 
is  given  to  those  jiarts  without  much  labor.  It  de]>emls  on  the  design  whether  thfl  • 
spjMit  and  handli'  should  l)e  attached  or  not  before  the  chasing  or  engiaving  is  dom'on 
tin'  1  Oily  of  tlic  tea-jiot.  If  the  chasing  is  of  an  «'laborate  i>attern,  it  is  done  before  the 
spout  and  handle  are  jmt  on,  because  the  absence  of  these  permits  the  chaser  to  work 
more  readily  and  conveniently. 

The  chafing  of  ^ilver  is  a  highly  artistic  occu]>ation,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  ex'.M'ut  -d  the  bs'auty  a!id  value  of  an  arti<le  chietly  dejx'ud.    The  chaser  begiiw  hj 
drawing  tlu"  ^b'sign  on  the  silver  with  a  hard  h'ad  )>encil.     Where  parts  have  to  1» 
brought  out  in  high  relief — such  as  tigures,  festoons  of  tlowers.  or  bunches  of  fruit— the 
metal  is  stru(rk  out  from  the  inside  by  means  of  a  **  snarling-iron.-'     No  attempt  isniade 
to  produce  anything  approaching  a  likeness  of  the  fruit  or  tlowei-s  in  this  way,  the 
ohject  being  merely  to  raist^  the  im*tal  over  a  space,  and  to  a  height  sutlicient  to  adinit  • 
of  the  forms  being  product'd  by  manipulation  frcnn  the  outside.    The  vessid  is  then 
tilled  up  with  pitch,  a  substance  sutlieiently  consistent  to  preserve  the  vessel  from 
losing  shajM*  umler  the  imnclies  of  the  <*haser,  and  y<*t  not  too  hard  to  prevent  the 
nec(»ssary  indentations  being  made.     A  vessel  chased  in  high  relief  h»okH  to  the  unini- 
tiated as  if  the  work  had  bi'en  done  by  using  dies  or  punclu's  fn)m  the  inside,  whereas, 
ex(rept  in  such  eases  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  chasing  is  done  entirely  fixuii  tlieont- 
side.     Having  com]deted  the  op(>rations  described,  the  chast'r  ri?sts  the  v«'swl  on  a  ^i^ 
eiilar  cushi«»n,  ami  begins  the  punching.     He  tirst  go«*s  over  the  outline  of  a  small 
l»atch  of  the  design,  and  then  tills  in  the  details.    His  tools  are  small  steel  ])nnclu*jj  and 
a  hammer;  but  such  variety  is  there  in  the  details  of  patterns,  that  not  fewer  than 
about  three  hundred  i)unches  are  recpiired  t<»l\)rm  a  ("omplete  S(?t.    The  groundwork  of 
chasing  is  usually   rough  or  *' mat  ted,"  and  that    ]>art   \H  d<me  with  punehes  having 
checkered  faces  in  all  degress  of  tinenes>4.    The  rajudity  with  which  the  most  elalwrate 
designs  are  wrought  out  is  surprising.    The  occupation  is  light,  but  can  Iw*  followed 
only  by  persc)ns  p«>ssessing  artistic  t;iste  and  skill.    Aft»'r  the  elnusing  is  completed. the 
parts  are  soldered  together  by  means  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  and  the  article  ii 
then  ready  for  ]Mdishing.     All  the  snuMdh  portions  are  rubbed  with  a  soft  kind  of  stone, 
used  moist,  and  the  chased  j»arts  are  hrighteiied  by  a  revolving  bmnh  supplied  vith 
rt>ttenstpne.    Tht^  parts  whi(!h  rerpiire  to  be  very  bright  are  buniishetl,  while  tho« 
that  are  to  bo  frosted  are  treated  with  certain  chemicals. 

Soiuetinu\s  the  vessels  are  decorated  with  engraved  designs,  and  this  roquinw  the 
wrvice  of  a  class  of  wjukmen  distinct  from  the  ehiisers.    The  engraver  draws  his  pat- 
terns on  the  silver,  and  cuts  out  the  lines,  thus  removing  a  portion  of  the  metal; 
whereas,  tin*  chaser  produces  his  elVe(!ts  witlnuit  reducing  the  material.     In  .some  of  tlie 
ln*avier  kimls  of  plate,  such  as  candelabra,  center-pieces,  and  tea-iinis,  the  omamenU 
are  formed  by  casting.     Ktligies  <»f  animals,  detached  shields,  trunks  of  trees,  Ac,  ore 
formed  in  this  way.    The  modtds  are  made  in  wax,  and  from  these  nndds  an^  taken  in 
sand,  much  in  the  same  way  as  for  castings  in  brass  or  iron  ;  but  the  sand  leaves  a  ^(l1^ch 
surface,  and  the  ehast'r  has  to  give  the  castings  a  tinishing  touch.    Articles  of  eliHitro- 
plate  are  usually  made  of  (ierman  silver,  and  treated  in  the  sjinn*  way  as  silver  thTou|irfa 
all  the  preliminary  stages;  but  after  the  chasing  has  been  done/t he  vessels  urc!  es- 
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artion  of  a  battery  ami  thus  coatod  with  pure  silver.  Many  articles  made- 
either  wholly  or  partially  plated  with  ^old  by  the  electro-process, 
ig  of  spoons  and  forks  was  at  one  time  an  extensive  branch  of  tlie  silver- 
to  Eiliiilmrgh,  Imt  nc»w  there  is  only  one  workshop  in  which  these  articles 
I.  It  apiH*ars  that  the  profits  on  sp<H)ns  and  forks  are  small,  and  hence 
Qdni*f'ni(Mit  to.  rnter  into  ef«np<*titiou  with  the  nuinnfaetnrers  in  London 
itensive  <»stablishments  in  whieli  machinery  is  ap]>lied  to  most  parts  of  the 
ladn  in  the  old-fashioned  bnt  thoroughly  substantial  way,  spoons  are  first 
stamiM*<l  by  means  of  dies,  and  aft<*rwanls  filial  and  polished  by  hand. 
office  of  the  Ooldsniitl^s  Hall,  on  the  south  bridge,  Edinbnrgir,  is  open  on 
ys,  wh«'ii  articles  of  gold  or  silver  that  retpiire  to  be  guaninteed  by  the 
iinineness  are  wnt  in  and  assayed.  The  assay-master  scrai>es  a  small  qnau- 
1  off  each  article  and  submits  it  to  a  test,  in  orcler  to  ascertain  the  qualitj*. 
ar^^l  on  each  tiunce  of  gold-plate  is  17«.  (W.,  and  on  silver-plate  Ift.  6rf. 
iclaiy,  Cunningham  &  ('o.  have  done  much  to  improve  and  extend  thi^  art 
in  g«»hl  and  silver  in  Scotland.  Liberal  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
t,  and  the  ri*sult  has  gone  to  pn»ve  that  the  highest  class  of  plate  and 
Im»  ]ir<Mhic«»<l  in  Edinburgh  as  readily  as  in  London  or  elsewhere,  and  that, 
any  ditfen^nce  in  excelh*nce  of  workmanship,  it  is  in  favor  of  this  city, 
id  nuwlelers  of  great  ability  are  now  regularly  employed  in  the  trade; 
one  hand,  whost*  fame  in  another  deimrtment  of  art  will  live  through  many 
has  lent  assistance  to  establish  a  genuine  reputation  for  the  productions 
isli  giddsmiths.  We  may  notice  one  or  two  of  the  mon'i  important  works 
1  we  have  referral  to  have  just  completed.  Conspicuous  by  its  size  and 
tyle  is  a  trophy  for  tin*  officers*  mess  of  tin*  i>2<l  Highland  regiment.  It  is 
»f  a  triangidar  obelisk  of  Peterhead  granite,  risin*j  from  a  silver  pedestal, 
njKm  a  bn»ad  basi*  of  granite,  the  total  height  l>eing  al>out  three  feet. 
the  angle  of  the  base  are  three  figures,  representing  an  officer,  a  sergeant, 
ill  in  the  full  nniff»rmof  the  regiment.  The  figures,  which  are  eight  inches 
frosttMl  silver,  an<l  have  lM*en  beautifully  nimleled.  We  nndei*staiid  they 
t  w<»rk  execut**d  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Beattie,  whose  skill  as  a  mwleler 
n  in  artistic  circles.  The  sides  «>f  the  p<'destal  bear  in  high  relief  the  crest 
f  the  regiment — ^a  stag's  head  and  a  wreath  of  ivy.  On  each  of  the  angles 
tal  is  a  sphinx  in  frosted  silver,  and  the  shaft  of  theoMisk  is  girt  atinter- 
ih*  of  silver,  on  which  are  (4nblaz(med  tlnr  names  of  the  more  im]>ortant 
hich  the  regiment  has  ]»articipated.  Both  in  conception  and  execution  the 
oble  ]>iece  of  jdate,  and  will,  no  dcnibt,  be  cherished  as  such  by  the  ownei*8. 
ep«-rg!ie  or  center  ornament  of  silver  next  claims  attention.  It  has  lieeii 
anions  bree<ler  of  L^'icester  sheep,  and  consists  of  an  oak  tree  denuded  of 
rt.  but  retaining  a  few  of  its  branches,  which  supjKirt  a  cry.stal  fmit  dish, 
lot  sumuimling  the  trunk  of  the  oak  are  a  gi'oupof  Leicester  sheep,  which 
inely  mmleleil  by  Mr.  Clourley  Steell,  R.  8.  A.  The  base  is  about  three 
i>th,  and  is  snrroniide<l  by  a  series  of  circular  panels  or  recesses  in  which  are 
nie<lals,  alK>ut  twenty  in  iniinber,won  by  the  owner  at  various  agricultural 
iranniuiiiou  service  ft)r  the  eongregation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Candlisli  shows  a 
pe  i»n  th.»  comiuim  style  of  Presbyterian  church  plate.  We  may  also  men- 
g  a  difficult  i)iece  of  work  admirably  executed,  a  tea  wrvice,  similar  in 
lie  made  for  the  King  of  Siam.  Each  piece  bears  a  characteristic  scene 
in  high  relief— thus  the  tea-pot  has  a  representation  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
he  sugar  basin,  of  gathering  the  sugar-cane  ;  the  coffee-pot,  of  a  coffee  plan- 
the  cream  ewer,  of  a  herd  of  cattle. 

*ntal  art  enjoys  a  wider  patronage  than  that  of  the  jeweler.  His  produc- 
he  brow  of  royalty,  and  form  an  oliject  of  pride  with  the  poowst  domestic  ; 
wl  with  the  *•  setting"  of  gems  worth  a  hninlred  fortunes;  and  has  to  exer- 
nnity  to  province  trinkets  for  the  million.  In  jewelry,  "a  thing  of  Iwauty" 
■  forever,  nor  would  the  jeweler  wish  it  were  so.  With  changes  of  fashion 
le  changes  of  fashion  in  jewels,  and  there  is  thus  a  constant  denmud  for 
.  To  meet  this  demand,  gold,  silver,  and  gems  are  combined  in  ever-varjnng 
'manufacture  of  jewelry,  as  already  stated,  wa«  early  ]»racticed  in  Scotland, 
y  years  past  the  **  pebble  jewelrj' "  made  in  this  countrv  has  hceu  much  in 
iwiie  and  abroad.  The  style  has  been  copied  bytlie  English  manufacturers, 
nican  inferior  quality  of  materials,  have  preventwl  the  Scotch  makers  from 
fiill  lienefit  of  this  branch  of  their  trade,  for  the  exercise  of  which  the  abiin- 
of  fine  pebbles  to  l)e  obtained  in  Scotland,  gives  them  ]ieculiar  facilities. 
[hf^H'eat  attention  has  Iweu  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  pebble  jewel r>',  and 
excellence  has  been  attained  which  it  would  l>e  almost  impossible  to  sur- 
'  «f  the  early  work  in  pebbles  was  very  coarse  and  inartistic  ;  the  stones 
y  cut,  and  airanged  withont  regard  to  slia<les  of  color ;  bnt  in»w  the  utmost 
•a  in  the  cutting  and  arranging  of  the  pebbles,  and  beautiful  effects  are 
dnced. 
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In  Edinburgh,  there  arc  ujiwarcLs  of  tliirty  master  jewelers,  who  enii)loy  from  half  a 
dozeu  to  thirty  ineu  each.  All  the  work  <loue  is  of  a  superior  kiud,  uo  attempt  being  made 
to  vie  with  Birmingham  in  the  pr<Mluetion  of  cheap  and  showy  articles,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  as  transient  as  that  of  a  flower.  Gold  and  silver  of  standard  quality  are  owd 
to  a  large  extent,  but  for  a  certain  class  of  trinkets  these  metals  are  alloyed  with  a  con- 
siderable j)roportion  of  copper.  The  jeweler  melts  his  metals  in  a  crucible,  and  caste 
them  into  ingots  about  two  inches  broad,  three  inches  long,  and  (me-eighth  of  aoineli 
thicK.  The  ingots  are  reduced  to  any  degree  of  thickness  by  being  passed  l>etween  steel 
rollers.  The  sheets  or  platen  of  metal  thus  productnl  are  intrusted  to  a  workman,  who^ 
guided  by  drawings  or  models,  clijw  out  the  pieces  required  for  the  various  articli;8  to  be 
made.  The  pieces  are  given  along  with  the  designs  to  other  workmen,  who  put  them 
together.  Tliesemen  are  seated  at  large  tables,  round  the  sides  of  which  areaserieeof 
S4;micircular  rec»;sses,  each  recess  being  occuj)ied  by  a  workman.  Aft^r  the  piecesaie 
brought  to  the  exact  size  rc<iuired,  they  are  soldered  together  by  an  oxy -hydrogen  blow- 
pijie.  Articles  of  an  ornate  chamcter,  such  as  brooches  and  bracelets,  covered  with 
designs  in  filigree  work,  or  iidaid  with  pebldes,  recpiire  great  nicety  of  manipulation, 
and  the  number  of  parts  which  go  to  compose'  one  of  tht^e  is  immense.  We  were  shown 
a  j)ebble  bracelet  of  a  linely  wrought  geometrical  pattern,  in  which  were  uo  fewerthan 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  -stone,  each  of  which  was  shaped  and  fitttMl  with  the 
greatest  exactness.  In  making  an  article  which  is  to  be  iidaid  with  pebbles,  suchaa 
a  l)rooch,  the  jeweler  forms  a  back  or  foundation,  to  which  a  plate,  pierced  with  ape^ 
tares  for  the  pebbles,  is  fixed,  a  convenient  space  being  left  lietween  the  two  plates. 
At  this  stage  the  work  is  passt^l  to  the  lapidary,  who  cuts  and  tixtts  the  pebbles.  The 
stones  are  lirst  cut  with  a  revolving  disc  of  iron,  coated  with  emery  and  oil,  aiid  roughly 
shaped  with  a  pair  of  pincers.  Each  piece  is  then  taken  in  succi^ssion  and  attached  to 
a  "gum-stick,"  a  small  piec^^  of  wood  with  a  quantity  of  strong  cement  on  one  end. 
Held  in  this  way,  the  stone  is  ground  to  the  rt*quired  shape  on  a  revolving  <li8c.  Whei  I 
all  the  pieces  are  brought  to  the  shajieof  the  ai)ertures  designed  for  them,  theyareset 
in  with  shellac.  The  outer  surface  has,  up  till  this  time,  been  left  rough ;  but,  after  the 
cement  has  hardened,  thti  lapidary  takes  the  brooch  in  his  hand,  and  manipidates  iton 
the  grinding  disc  until  the  stone  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  metal  whit^  surrounds 
it.  The  surface  is  next  pidished,  and  the  brooch  is  returned  to  the  jeweler.  Usually 
pebble  brooches  have  in  the  center  a  '' caii*ngorm,"  or  what  is  commouly  supposed  to  be 
one;  though,  in  nuKst  cases,  the  (»riental  to]>az  does  duty  for  theHighhind  cr^'stal, and, 
so  far  as  beauty  is  coneerne<l,  with  consideralde  a<lvantage  on  its  side.  The  topaM* 
are  obtained  ready  cut,  and  are  not  "set'' until  the  woili.  ou  the  other  parts  of  the 
brooch  is  all  V>ut  completed.  The  exposed  surface  of  the  metal  on  the  face  of  the  brooch 
is  usually  relieve*!  by  engraved  scroll-work.  Enameled  jewelry  has  recently  coine 
into  fashion  to  some  extent,  and  fine  specimens  have  been  produced,  the  runic  patterns 
especially  being  very  beautiful. 

The  lapidaries  obtain  their  pebbles  from  various  quarters  of  the  countr\'.  Aberdeen- 
shire furnishes  emeralds,  agates,  beryls,  and  the  famous  Cairngorm  cystals;  and  in  the 
parish  of  Ijcslie,  in  the  same  county,  is  found  a  l)ea»itiful  amianthus,  which  is  wrought 
into  8nutt-b(»xes,  &c.  Ayrshire  furnishes  agates  and  jaspers ;  Perthshire,  blmwlstone 
and  a  variety  of  others ;  Forfarshire,  jaspers ;  and  Mid  Lothian,  the  PeiLtland  pebble 
and  the  Arthur's  Seat  jasper.  Amethysts  were  once  abundant  in  Scotland,  but  they 
have  now  become  so  scarce  that  they  fetch  ab<mt  £',\  an  ounce.  At  Elle,  in  Fifeshiw, 
garnets  are  occasionally  fonnd.  Then  there  are  the  Scotch  pearls,  so  much  valued  fi* 
iheir  size  and  Vieauty,  though  inferior  in  some  respects  to  the  Oriental  kind.  With 
such  a  variety  of  nuiterial,  the  Scotch  jewellers  have  great  facilities  for  producing 
multitudinous  designs,  and  they  seem  to  l>e  improving  their  opportunity. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  silversmiths  and  jewelers  are  an  intelligent  class  of  work- 
men, and  nearly  all  of  them  are  or  have  l>een  students  in  the  school  of  design.    Their 
occupation  being,  however,  to  a  great  ext<.*ut  simply  mechanical,  their  wages  are  iwk 
higher  than  those  of  skilled  workmen  in  other  trades  which  fall  under  that  desi^Ur 
tion.     Silversmiths  and  lapidaries  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years,  and  jcwdeW 
and  silv.erchasers  of  seven  years.     Silversmiths,  chasers,  and  jewelers  generally  receiv* 
from  20«.  to  30«.  a  week,  and  lapidaries  iM«. ;  but  in  excejitional  ciises  higher  rates  an 
earned.    About  two  years  ago,  the  men  made  a  successful  movement  for  the  reiluctioa 
of  their  hours  of  labor  to  fifty-seven  a  week  ;  but,  without  an^v  pressure  ou  their  pilt| 
a  considerable  advance  luis  been  made  on  the  rate  of  wages  within  the  past  few  yeao^ 

Besides  being  used  in  the  manufactiu'e  of  plate  and  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  aure  ex- 
tciisivelv  employed  in  decorating  various  articles,  such  as  picture-frames  and  other  arti- 
cles of  Airniture,  books,  carved  work,  «&c.  For  this  purpose,  the  metals  are  hammered 
out  into  exceedingly  thin  plates  or  leaves,  (jiold-beating,  as  the  process  of  makinfl 
these  leaves  is  called,  is  an  art  of  great  antiquity ;  and  it  would  seem  that  gilded  am 
cles  were  so  fashionable  at  one  time  in  this  country  that  it  became  necessary'  for  thi 
State  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  precious  metals  from  being  wasted  in  such  a  way 
About  the  year  1619,  a  statute  of  James  I  enacted  that,  "  the  better  to  prevent  thi 
unnecessary  and  exce^ive  vent  of  gold  and  silver  foliate  (i.  e.,  leaf)  within  thia  reahu 
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ooBf  «ach  shall  from  henceforth  be  wronjyht  or  ns<Ml  in  any  bniltling,  ceiling,  wainscot, 
Mstiad,  chaiTR,  8t4x>K  clothes,  or  any  other  ornament  \vhatso(?ver,  exce])t  it  be  armor 
K*  wetpoiw,  or  iu  arms  or  ensigns  of  honor  at  fnnerals  or  monnments  of  the  dead/' 
!old-beatiiif;  was  iiitWHlnced  into  Scotland  in  the  year  1805  by  the  late  Mr.  Wright,  of 
befinn  of  Ross  &,  Wright,  Calton  street.  Mr.  Wrijjjht  was  ]>resented  with  a  com]»lete 
!trf  working  apitamtns  by  the  Highland  Society  tor  having  introduced  the  art  into 
ratland.  and  lie  was  ap])ointeil  gold-beater  to  his  Majesty  King  George  IV.  The  trade 
If  not  thriven  on  Scoteli  soil,  however.  There  are  but  two  or  three  gold-lx'a'tors* 
mM  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  in  these  only  a  few  men  are  employed.  Gold  or  silver 
IT  is  msuXe  by  first  rolling  out  the  m«*tal  into  thin  plates,  and  thru  hamnu'ring  them 
tween  layers  of  prepared  ox-gut,  called  "  gold-beaters'  skin.''  The  gold  leaves  are 
idem  thin  that  it  would  require  throe  hundred  tliouHan<l  of  them  laid  one. on  the 
p  of  the  other  to  make  the  thickness  i»f  an  inch.  The  leaves  measure  3.3  inches  square, 
d  two  thousand  of  them  are  pnxluced  from  a  jjiece  of  gold  weighing  four  penny- 
'i^ts  les«  than  an  ounce,  Marhinery  has  re<!ently  been  applied  to  8Ui)ersede  the 
Inmu  mannal  lalM)r  of  gold-l)eating. 

3eal-engni\nng  is  an  art  akin  to  jewel-making,  and  merits  a  passing  notice.  The 
Mtice  of  using  gummed  enveloiH»s  has,  by  superseding  wax,  gone  far  to  extinguish 
f  occafiation  of  the  seal-engraver.  Not  many  yeai*s  ago  a  massive  s<»al,  bearing  the 
!st  <if  the  wearer — if  he  wen»  fortunate  enough  to  have  one,  or  his  initials  if  he  could 
t  claim  herahlic  privileges — was  invariably  susp(*nded  on  the  watch-guards  of  gen- 
nm ;  and  ladi€^s  carrim  daintily  got-up  seals,  with  which  they  impi*esH<'d  emblems 
love  on  the  gaudily  colored  and  perfumeil  wax  which  preserved  the  contents  of  their 
irtMour  from  the  glance  of  profane  eyes.  Wax  and  seals  have  had  their  day,  but 
net-riDgn  are  still  iu  fashion,  and  keep  the  lathes  of  the  engravers  from  coming  tx>  a 
iditsnd.  Engraving  on  gems  is  one  of  the  nicest  artistic  occupations.  It  is  easy 
woiiLefB  in  metals  to  rejiair  flaws  or  imperfections,  but  the  seal-engraver  has  no 
tUtien  for  doing  so.  If  he  makes  a  blunder,  the  gem  is  ruined,  and  bis  labor  is  lost. 
1 1w|[infl  operations  by  fixing  the  gem  on  a  convenient  handle,  and  then  draws  the 
■gn  upoii  it  with  a  brass  necMlle.  The  engraving  is  done  l)y  means  of  tine  tmils 
cabling  drills,  to  which  a  rapid  revolving  motion  is  given  in  a  small  lathe.  The 
da  are  dipped  from  time  to  time  into  a  com]H>sition  of  diamond  dust  and  olive  oil ; 
dthe  operator  h(»lds  the  gem  in  his  hand  and  applies  it  to  the  tools,  iSo  fine  is  the 
ifk  generally  that  a  jwwerful  eyeglass  has  to  be  used ;  and  so  slow  is  the  j>n)cess  of 
ttiBg  that  a  whole  day  is  required  for  the  engraving  of  a  circular  ribbon  and  motto. 
rhe  principal  seal-engraver  iu  Scotland  is  Mr,  Butters,  of  (feorge  street,  Edinburgh, 
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CHIXF-MJLKING  —  THE  ENiilNEERIXO  AND  M<)I.l>IX(t  TRADES  AND  THEIR  UNIONS  — 
rORKI.Vir  IX  COPPER  ANI»  RRASS  —  MESSRS.  MILNE  &  SON'S  RRAS.S  FOL'NDEUY  AND 
iA5-X£TEU  WORKS  IN  THE  CANONGATE. 

la  the  making  of  marine  engines  and  general  machinery  the  engineers  of  Scotland 
re  acquired  considerable  repute.  When  the  possibility  of  proptdling  vessels  by  steam 
B  successfully  tested  in  the  Cly<le,  the  enterprising  mechanicians  oi  the  west  did  not 
ptect  to  improve  the  occasion ;  when  the  demantl  for  steam  vessels  arose  they  were 
djr  to  sapply  the  motive  power,  and  iu  this  particular  branch  of  work  they  have  no 
leiiorH.  The  impetus  given  to  the  industrial  arts  l)y  Watt's  improvements  on  the 
■m-engine  was  accoinpanieil  by  a  demand  for  machinery  U)  take  the  pla<-(^  of  tardy 
id>Ialiur,  and  the  inventive  faculties  of  ingenious  men  were  stimuhited  to  the  pro- 
stioD  of  an  endless  variety  of  appliances  for  economizing  time  and  lal)or.  Tiie  man- 
letare  of  these  has  engaged  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  Scotch  machine-makers, 
1  their  handiwork  is  to  be  found  in  every  important  seat  of  industry  in  the  world. 
am-engines  of  all  kinds,  locomotives,  printing,  spinning  and  weaving  machinery, 
Dvright  work,  and  agricultural  machines,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  more 
pwrtaut  prrHltictions  of  our  engine<.^ring  establishments.  No  statement  of  the  num- 
rof  peTMOiis  employexl  in  this  department  of  trade  exists;  but  we  do  not  think  there 
1  be  fewer  than  from  12,000  to  15,000  jiersons  directly  engaged  in  the  making  of 
Staes  and  machines  in  Scotland.  For  a  like  reiison  we  are  unable  to  state  the  value 
tlto  engineti  and  machinery  made.  The  annual  export  of  machinery  and  millwork 
raliusd  at  about  half  a  million  sterling.  In  1860  it  was  £414,810,  the  following  being 
^annmut  from  the  different  i>orts:  Glasgow,  £245,008;  Leith,  £i:V.5,518;  Greenock, 
7,5®;  Grangemouth,  £6,024 ;  Ardrossan  and  Tro<m,  £l,:i55;  Dundee,  £7,i:^ ;  other 
a,  £4,339.  Tliis,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  value  of  engines  of  steamers  built 
ports  beyond  Scotland.  Ijastj'car  the  value  of  theengines  of  all  the  steam  vessels  built 
the  Clyde  would  Im;  about  £400,.'>00 ;  and  the  value  of  the  projmrtion  of  the  above 
'  jforU  beyond  Scotland  was  over  £300,000.  An  extensive  trade  is  done  in  the  manu- 
tart  of  enipnoera'  tools;  yet  many  of  the  princii)al  tools  in  the  large  engineering 
aUijdiinenU  bear  the  name  of  English  makers. 
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To  give  a  detaih'd  account  of  the  \v(»rk.shop8  <levotc<l  to  the  working  of  iron  in  Glaf 
gow  alone  would  requin?  as  nnu'li  sjiaco  as  we  can  tlcvoto  to  the  wln»le  industries  o 
the  country,  and  the  record  would  he  one  which  wcmld  interest  only  a  few  persous.  I 
may  suffice  to  say  that  Glasgow  pro<luces  almost  every  ai-tiele  nuidc  of  steel  or  iron 
ranging  between  an<l  inchiding  needles  and  (>,000-ton  iron-clad  ships  of  war.  Theim 
mense  engineering  estahlisliments  which  abound  in  the  city  im'sent  many  intere«tin| 
sights,  and  illustrate  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  caj>ahilities  of  machinery  to  sup 
]dant  liuman  lalwir.  Each  of  t\w  thousand  or  so  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the« 
places  seems  as  if  he  w«.Te  a  mere  passive  agent.  He  assigns  the  work  to  the  niacliines 
and  then  looks  on  to  see  that  it  is  pn>jM'rly  accomplished.  Turning,  boring,  plftuing, 
and  such  operations  are  done  by  ingenionsiy-constnicted  mechanism,  which  jM^rfonuf 
the  wt»rk  with  unfailing  ac(-uracy  and  astonishing  speed.  In  connectitm  with  otliei 
branches  of  the  iron  trade,  we  have  fully  described  the  operations  machine-makers  oi 
engineers  perfimn,  and  need  not  recapitulate. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  men  Ixdonging  to  the  engineering  trades  are  memlwrsof 
*'The  Amalgamated  Soeiety  of  Engineers,  Millwnghts,  Smiths,  and  Pattern  ^hikers,' 
which  is  the  most  powerful  trades'  union  in  the  country.  It  was  formed  in  ISol  by,a« 
its  name  indicates,  the  anutlgamation  of  separate  societies  existing  throughout  the 
i'ountry.  The  number  of  origiiuil  nuMnbers  was  11,829,  and  their  collective  fmub,at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  sliowea  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  society  of  £21,705.  AttJM 
close  of  1866  the  memliers  numb(?red  3:i,(M)7,  and  the  balance  Wiis  £1'»J8,113.  Th« 
amount  contributed  to  the  vaiious  funds  of  the  s»)ciety  in  the  sixteen  veivrs  WK 
£5:^5,573.  Tin-  expenditure  in  1866  was  £6(),44?:i«  r>«.  4</.,  or  £1  16».  lid,  \wy  member 
The  cost  of  management  for  the  year  was  £9,313,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire disluirsements.  The  society' had  thirty-three  branches  in  Scotland  in  Ir^,  em- 
bracing 3,105  members,  whose  portion  of  the  balance  annmnted  to  £13,r>89.  The  aunotl 
report  and  accounts  of  the  soci<*ty  form  a  volume  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  ^la^ 
and  a  look  over  tlu»se  shows  that  in  its  character  of  a  benetit  society  the  association 
does  an  inunense  am<nmt  of  good,  the  donations  being  on  a  lilKTal  scale,  and  evidcntlj 
admiuisterc«l  in  a  judicious  way.  We  liavt;  no  clue,  however,  to  the  amount  expendec 
in  jiromoting  objects  r«dating  to  work  and  wages,  unless  we  take  it  to  Im3  represented 
by  the  fii-st  item  in  the  acwnnits,  namely,  "d<mations,  contingent  fund,  sending  m^ 
hers  to  situations,  and  beds  for  non-free  members,  £22,782  iis.  2r/.'*  It  is  a^ide  from  ow 
purpose  in  these  papers  to  discuss  trades'  unions,  but  we  nuiy  here  record  the  resulted 
)articular  inquiry  made  by  the  writer  regarding  the  men  engaged  in  the  trades  efflr 
>raced  in  the  amalganuited  society.  It  is  briefiy  this,  that  thojigh  the  nieu  arc  gw» 
rally  Ix'tter  educated  than  they  were  live-and-twenty  years  ago,  yet  such  is  the  effecl 
of  the  "leveling"  principle  of  tlu^  trades'  union  that  fewer  men  are  now  to  be  metiritl 
who  show  a  superior  knowledge  of  their  business.  Indeed,  oiu*  employer  stated'tW 
out  of  fnun  two  to  three  hundi'cd  men  in  his  employnu'nt,  he  did  not  know  one  whc 
would  be  able  to  take  the  foreman's  jdace  in  the  evc-nt  of  its  becomiiig  vacant;  where- 
as, before  trade's'  unions  became  so  fashionable  with  the  men,  he  could,  from  a  smallei 
number  in  his  workshops,  select  at  least  a  dozen  fit  for  the  superior  post.  The  tern 
of  ai)i»renticeship  in  the  engineering  trade  is  five  years,  the  wonciug  hours  fifty-seven 
a  week,  and  the  wages  of  journeymen  from  20«.  to  28^. 

Intimately  related  to  the  engineei*s  are  the  iron-m<dders;  but  they  have  not  joinec 
the  amalgamated  society,  preferring,  it  would  seem,  to  Indd  by  their  own  union.  Foi 
a  considerable  time  past  the  relations  bi?tween  the  union  mohh^rs  and  their  eniployen 
have  not  been  of  a  harmonious  kind.  About  two  years  ago  the  m;isters  found  it  neces- 
saiy  to  foiin  a  union  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  nuH't  the  actiim  of  their  workman 
and  in  order  to  protect  their  own  interests  they  had,  a  few  months  ago,  to  close  tbeii 
works  against  menjbers  of  the  union.  This  step,  of  course,  embittered  the  feeling  1* 
tw(?en  the  employers  and  employed;  but  rules  so  arbitrary  as  the  fidlowing,  which,  w< 
believe,  were  apjdied  bv  the  molders'  uuit»n  to  jobbing  foundries,  could  not  l)e  sub 
mitted  to:  "No  apprentice  above  fourteen  yeai-s  of  ag»»  can  be  admitted  int<>  a  foundry 
and  the  apprenticeshij)  must  not  be  for  a  less  period  than  sev(ni  yeai-s;  nomoreappwn 
tices  can  be  julinitted  to  a  foundry  than  in  the  pn)i)ortion  of  one  to  every  three  j^HU* 
neymen;  non-union  men  canm)t  be  emidoyed;  laborers  cannot  be  pennitted  to  w 
unskilled  work  in  the  molding  department;  piece-work  is  prohibited."  There  W 
upwards  of  thirty-two  hundred  men  in  the  union.  Men  working  on  time  were  p«K 
from  28«.  6^?.  tt>  3b».  a  week  of  fifty-seven  hours.  Piece-men  were  allowed  by  the  rule 
of  their  uni<in  U>  earn  from  fw.  to  7ft.  a  day,  hut  not  more,  though  an  expert  hand  cool* 
nearly  doulde  that  amount.  No  man  was  allowed  to  work  over-time;  and  though tt 
the  hour  for  stopping  work  for  the  day  m«?tal  should  be  within  ten  minnt-es  of  beinj 
ready  to  pour  into  the  molds,  the  men  would  walk  away,  and  leave  their  masters  tod 
with  the  metal  as  they  liked.  This  rule  against  over-time  caused  serious  Idss  in  case 
<»f  accidents  to  machinery  in  factories,  as,  though  an  hour's  extra  work  sometintf 
would  be  sufhcient  to  make  all  right,  it  wjuild  not  be  conceded,  and  the  result  was  thJ 
the  machinery  and  tht^  hundreds  of  operatives  who  attende<T  it  ha«l  to  wait  the  timec 
the  molders.  '  "With  men  who  uidield  and  submitted  to  such  rules  as  we  have  brough 
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tiee,  it  conlfl  not  ^ye  expecttMl  that  tho  public  woiiM  synipathiso:  nnil  Avbon 
;re  took  dwiilwl  iiunisurrs  to  free  t]K'iiisi>lve8  from  the  operation  of  th«  niohhMM' 
ey  had  the  nit>rul  support  of  all  reasonable  men.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  union 
after  Win;;  l<x*k«Hl  out  for  more  than  a  inonth,  agreed  to  aeeept  the  tenns  of 
pw,  which  weR'  as  foUows:  "That  th«'  e!uph»yer  sliall  he  the  judge  of  the  kiud 
f  an«l  of  th<*  nund>er  and  age  of  the  appn^ntiees,  he  shall  introduce  iuto  his 
,«imI  of  the  kind  of  work,  whether  piece-N\'t»rk  or  otherwis**,  at  which  laborers 
hftudH  fthall  be  employed.'-  • 

IT  pnM'fH^d  to  notice  the  manufactures  in  copi)er,  brass,  Slc.  Traces  of  coi)per 
iN^n  f<»und  in  most  counties  in  >Scotlan<l,  and  it  would  appear  that  from  very 
4«  attempts  have  been  uvmXv  to  work  the  veins,  but  ouly  in  a  few  cases  with 
The  census  of  IHGl  showed  that  there  were  one  copi>er-mine  proprietor  and 
co]>i>er  miners  iu  the  country ;  but  the  (puintity  of  metal  obtained  at  any  tinn* 
wen  great.  In  1H<52  the  mines  of  Seotlaiul  yielded  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
8  of  on\  from  which  ten  t<ms  of  tine  copper,  valued  at  £l,or)(),  wen?  extracted, 
he  quantity  of  <»re  got  was  ouly  fourteen  tons,  which  yielded  two  tbns  of  tine 
alaefl  at  £'ZA'2.  Three  years  ago,  a  miueralogical  survey  was  made  of  the 
Shirvan,  Argyleshire,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Graham  Campbell,  and  so  favorable 
vport  as  to  the  existence  of  numerous  hides  of  ct)pper  an«l  lead,  that  a  pros 
M  issued  for  the  formation  «>f  a  c^mipany  under  the  title  «»f  "The  Shirvan 
tining  Company  (limited,*')  with  a  ca]>ital  of  £HXM*<K).  Operations  have  not 
coninieucfMl,  so  that  it  is  im[M>88ible  to  say  how  far  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 
ay  l>e  realized.  Tliough  tlie  supply  of  native  copper  is  limited,  a  considerable 
oi  the  metal  is  manufactunnl  in  Scotland,  both  for  home  use  and  exp(»rtation. 
e  of  the  quantity  S4*nt  abroad  in  lrt<>i>  was  £:$(>,: Jf*.').  The  largest  articles  made 
rare  vacuum  jians  for  sugar-refining,  boilers  for  dye-works,  the  tire-boxes  of 
res,  and  steum-pipes  for  marine  engines.  The  metal  is  easily  wrought,  and 
proiMTties  whicdi  render  it  of  great  value  iu  the  arts.  Upwards  of  live  hun- 
((oiis  are  eng:iged  in  working  copper  in  Scothuid,  and  these  are  chielly  h>cated 
>w.  The  wages  range  from  iilJw.  to  27 j».  a  w<'ek. 
n  Id  bniHs  are  more  nmuerous  than  the  coppersmiths;  but  though  the  alloy  is 

0  a  great  variety  4if  purposes,  both  of  use  and  of  ornament,  the  hibors  of  the 
iti&aus  are  chietiy  conHned  to  converting  it  into  ])ortions  of  nuichinery,  and 
irater  fittings.  There  is  a  brass  foundry  in  connection  with  everv  engineering 
ment  of  any  extent,  the  quantity  of  brass  work  required  for  a  locomotive  or 

1  marine  engiue  l)eing  considerable.  Four  extensive  brass  founderies  in  Ediu- 
e  chielly  engaged  in  making  jdundier  work.  There  are  upwards  of  ei«;ht  iiun- 
48  founders,  titters,  finishers,  &c.,  in  the  city;  in  (ilasgow  there  are  about  one 
I;  and  in  all  Scotland,  close  up<m  twenty-live  hundred. 

a88  foundry  of  Messrs.  Milne  «&  »S<m,  Milton  House,  Cancmgate,  which  embraces 
Hive  manufactory  of  giis-meters,  is,  we  believe,  the  most  exteusivt^  establish- 
the  kind  in  Scotland.  It  covers  about  one  acre  <»f  gnmud,  and  upwards  of 
ndred  and  fifty  hands  are  employed.  The  brass  foundery  and  fitting-shops 
n  extensive  range  of  buihlings  adjoining  Milton  House.  In  the  foundery  are 
;8,  valves,  joints,  couplings,  and  the  other  ]>ortions  of  ]dumber  work  made  of 
'he  niohlsare  fonned  in  sand,  and  as  the,  w(»rk  is  light,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  done 
who  earn  large  wa'ijes.  On  leaving  the  foundery  the  cjistings  are  taken  to  the 
Bvho  suitH»th  them  tuiwn  and  cut  siTews  on  such  pieces  as  r»Mpiire  them.  Gas 
i  and  brackets  are  made  by  the   fitters,  ft»r  whom  the   materials  are   partly 

by  the  founders  and  turners.  All  the  parts  that  are  likely  to  recpdre  to  be 
:iarute  at  any  time  are  s(Tewe<l  togetlier,  and  the  others  are  sohh*re»l.     In  some 

ornaments  are  cast,  but  more  commonly  they  are  struck  by  dies  out  of  thin 

metal.  The  tinishers  take  up  the  work  from  the  litters,  and  burnish,  lacquer, 
e  it-  The  frauiew<)rk  of  crystal  gasaliers  is  el<»etro-i)lated  with  silver  amd 
dislufl.  so  that  the  metal  becomes  almost  invisible  among  the  drops  and  prisms, 
liister  looks  as  if  it  were  composed  entirely  of  crystal.  Some  of  the  brass 
i  and  brackets  are  of  truly  artist nr  design,  the  favorite  styles  being  thost*  which 
talian  aud^irecian  details.  Messrs.  Milne  &  Sou  do  a  considerable  tnide  in 
aiiterns  and  apparatus  for  light-houses.  They  have  8«»veral  lanterns  on  hand 
it,  and  have  made  cousidc^rable  pr<igress  in  th*^  (ronstniction  of  an  iron  liglit- 

a  novel  prinei])Ie.  The  latter  is  designed  by  Messrs.  T.  «&  D.  Stevenson,  eugi- 
il  Ih  destined  for  Ja]Kiii;  and  as  shocks  of  eaithtpiake  are  freciuently  exi)eri- 
theliM'ality  in  which  it  is  to  be  erected,  precautions  have  been  taken  to  preserve 
ratuH  from  destruction  in  the  case  of  any  sudden  vibrati»>n  of  the  earth.  The 
he  tower  is  circular,  and  the  sujierstrurture  is  entirely  sjt'parated  from  the  base. 
of  aix  points  of  the  base  is  an  iron  saucer  over  a  foot  iu  diam»'ler,  and  on  the 
lit  of  the  tower  are  corresi»onding  saucers  in  an  invcTted  position.  Betwcn.*n 
r  of  Hciiieenis  phice^l  an  iron  l)all  about  four  and  a  half  inches  iu  diameter,  and 

balli  the  supemlmctun^  rests.  By  placing  an  orange  between  two  tea-saucei*s, 
ar  one  inverted,  a  good  idea  of  this  part  of  the  structure  may  be  obtained.    The 
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weiffbt  of  the  tower  will  make  it  rest  8t€a4lily  on  the  balls;  and  when  a  shock  of  earth 
qnake  comes,  it  will  not  aftect  anything  above  the  base,  because  the  balls,  by  their  forn 
and  position,  will  be  inca]>able  of  transmitting  vibration  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Tb 
idea  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  the  experiments  made  to  test  it«  practicability  h»vi 
been  highly  successful.  The  frames  of  light-house  lanterns  are  chiefly  made  of  gni 
metal,  and  the  domes  t>f  copi)er.  They  thus  come  to  be  very  exjiensive,  but  their  dan 
bility  amply  compensates  fi>r  the  cost.  IJ^ht-house  fittings  and  machinery  have  beei 
brought  to  great  j)erfection  under  the  auspices  of  the  northern  lights  commissioners,  a 
is  amply  testified  by  the  beautiful  collection  of  ap])aratus  shown  by  them  at  the  Pail 
Exhibition,  and  now  being  exhibited  in  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Museum. 

The  gjis-meter  factory  is  a  large  building,  three  stories  in  height.  On  the  ground 
floor,  the  iron  cases  of  the  meters — which  are  cast  for  the  firm  by  Messrs.  Miller  &  Co. 
liOiulon  Koad  F'oundry,  and  are  delivered  as  they  come  frt>m  tlie  molds — are  dreMet 
and  drilled.  They  are  then  raise<l  to  the  floor  above,  where  the  dnims,  indices,  am 
other  parts  are  fitted,  and  the  metci's  made  rea<ly  for  use.  The  upper  floor  is  occupie< 
by  the  tinsmiths,  who  make  the  drums  and  floats.  Block  tin  only  is  usi^d  in  thosi 
parts,  and  the  metul  is  converted  into  sheets  of  any  required  thickness  by  means  of  i 
powerful  rolling-mill.  An  act  of  Parliament,  which  comes  into  force  in  1*870,  makes  i 
miperative  that  all  metei*s  should  be  constnicted  in  conformity  with  a  certain  staudaid 
In  order  to  comjdy  with  this  regulation  the  gas  companies  are  having  their  old  nieten 
altered,  and  all  the  new  meters  are  being  so  constnicted.  From  one  tliousand  to  fifteei 
hundretl  meters  are  turned  out  every  month.  Most  of  them  are  for  houses ;  but  a  coo 
siderable  immber  of  large  ones  for  use  in  factories  and  public  buildings  are  also  made 
Some  of  the  latter  are  five  feet  in  height,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  six  humUvc 
burners ;  but  even  these  are  ii'ot  the  largest  manufactured.  Me^isrs.  Milne  have  mad* 
a  immber  of  what  are  called  **  station  meters,'*  used  in  gas  works  for  measnring  tin 
quantity  of  gas  made.  One  of  those  recently  constructed  was  a  tube  of  fourteen  feel 
Station  meti*rs  are  usually  ornamented  in  fnmt  by  pilasters,  i>edimont8,  and  other  archi 
tectnral  details,  and  have  in  the  center  a  S4>ries  of  indices  and  a  time-piece.  The  fine 
send  large  numbers  of  meters  of  all  sizes  to  Australia,  South  America,  and  other  forei^ 
parts. 

In  another  department  gas-burners  are  made,  chiefly  of  the  "  fish-tail  kind,"  whie 
was  invented  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Neilson,  of  Glasgow.  They  are  fashione 
from  rotls  of  fine  cast  iron.  The  rods,  which  are  a  foot  in  length,  are  first  turned  doiv 
a  bit,  and  then  cut  into  lengths.  The  pieces  thus  formed  are  drilled  to  a  certain  dep^ 
by  boring  machines,  which  operate  on  six  at  a  time.  So  far  the  work  is  done  by  womet* 
who  disjuay  great  expertness  in  their  resjiective  partij.  The  next  operation  is  to  gi^ 
the  burners  a  final  tuniing  by  which  they  are  tajiered  towards  the  ends,  and  havfr 
hollow  formed  in  the  center  of  the  top.  The  lines  which  indicate  the  size  or  nnmb^ 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  oniament  the  burners,  sire  also  cut  at  this  time.  'ITi 
holes  in  the  top,  through  which  the  gas  flows,  are  then  drilled ;  and,  after  being  t«st49 
the  burners  are  ready  tor  the  market.  During  the  pa«t  year  several  millions  of  bum^ 
have  been  made  in  this  workshop,  some  of  them  of  a  more  complex  kind  than  the  "fi  a 
tail." 

A  separate  department  of  the  establishment  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cot 
plete  sets  of  gas-making  apparatus  for  use  in  private  residences  or  factories.  Th^J 
are  made  of  various  sizt'S,  capable  of  supplying  from  twenty  to  an  indefinite  nnmlx 
of  lights.  It  is  found  that  a  mansion  can  be  much  better  lighted  by  gas  made  by  tft 
apparatus  su]>plied  by  Messrs.  Milne  than  by  the  usual  means  of  illumination  used  h 
country*  districts ;  and  the  advantage  of  cheapness  in  favor  of  gas  is  generally  about 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

There  are  unions  in  connection  with  nearly  all  the  trtvdes  represent<>d  in  the  esfeib- 
lisliment ;  but  Messrs.  Milne  have  found  no  inconvenience  therefrom,  either  as  regjudi 
work  or  wages.  They  pay  every  man  according  to  the  value  they  set  <m  his  individoal 
ability.  In  all  depjirtnients  of  the  brass  foundry  the  m(»n  work  more  or  less  by  piece. 
The  working  time  is  fifty-seven  houi*s  a  week.  Men-  on  weekly  wages  earn  from  l6i.to 
27».,  and  piece  hands  24«.  to  30«.  The  meter  makers  are  all  on  niece  work,  and  ceni 
from  IBs.  to  26«.  a  week. 

MANUFACTURES  IN  LEAD  AND  TIN. 

LEAD  MIXIXG  IN  SCOTI^ND — THE  MAXUFACTURE  OF  LEAD  AXD  TIN  TUBING,  ETC.— VISII 
TO  MESSRS.  MILLER  &  RICHARD'S  TYPE  FOUNDER Y — TYPE-MAKING  BY  MACHINERY. 

Veins  of  lead  ore  exist  and  have  been  worked  in  half  the  counties  of  Scotland;  bnt 
only  ill  a  few  cases  have  the  returns  been  sutficient  to  induce  the  continuation  of  min- 
ing operations  for  any  length  of  time.  Half  a  dozen  mines  are  at  present  in  o^N^ration, 
and  the  total  produce  ranges  from  tw(?lve  hun<lr(»d  to  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  pnw 
lead  per  annum.  The  principal  mines  are  at  Leadhills,  in  Lanarkshire  and  Waulock- 
head,  in  Dumfriesshire — the  former  belonging  to  the  Eai'l  of  Uopctouu,  and  the  lattei 
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totheDake  of  Bucclench.    It  is  thoiipfht  probable  that  lead  was  dug  at  Leadhills  as 

earl;  as  the  time  of  the  Roman  dumliiiou ;  at  all  events,  it  is  known  that  an  important 

rein  was  discovered  and  worked  in  the  year  1517.    In  the  bei^lnnin^r  of  the  present 

century  the  lead-niiners  eiyoyed  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  and  those  at  lA'adhills 

akne  turned  oat  fourteen  hundred  tons  of  metal  annually,  which,  at  the  price  then 

cflirmt,  was  worth  £45,000.    The  works  are  now  carried  on  by  a  comi)any  which,  we 

WieTe,  \»  bound  to  pay  to  the  jiroprietor  every  sixth  bar  of  lead  prodnced.    The  mines 

at  Waulockhead  are  about  a  nule  and  a  half  south  from  Leadhills,  and  are  the  most 

prwdnctive  in  the  country.     The  foreign  miners  who  were  employed  by  James  V  to 

Kfk  for  gold  in  the  locality  discovered  the  veins  of  lead  ;  but  the  metal  was  too  base 

to  merit  royal  attention,  and  the  mines  were  not  opened  until  alxmt  the  year  16H0,  when 

Sir  Jaiuea  Stampfield  began  o|)erations  on  a  snuill  scale.    From  tliat  time  to  the  present 

the  mines  have  o<$en  worked  with  little  interruption,  but  under  the  auspices  of  several 

<iifcrent  companies  and  intlividiml  adventurers.    Tht»  last  company  wjis  formcHl  in  1755, 

and  obtained  leases  of  the  whole  mines  for  successive  periods  down  till  1H42.    This 

^pany  carried  on  the  work  of  mining  with  grt»at  en«'rgy,  and  8ucceede<l  in  discover- 

^gnew  and  rich  veins  of  ore.    They  also  a])]»licd  steam-ixiwer  to  keep  the  workings 

flwof  water.    In  one  year  the  metal  raised  brought  £47,000.    Wlien  the  last  lease  of 

tile  company  expired  in  1842,  the  Duke  of  Bucclench  took  the  working  of  the  mines 

into  hid  own  hands,  and  has  introduced  improved  apparatus  for  smelting  the  ore  and 

extracting  the  silver  from  it.    There  are  five  princijial  veins  of  ore  in  the  mines,  and 

th«e  hare  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  from  seventy  to  one  hundretl  and  forty  fathoms. 

*n  1^  there  were  &Ye  hundred  and  thirty-eight  lead  miners  in  Scotland.    The  popn- 

^xkn  of  the  villages  of  Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead  uumlxTs  sixteen  hundred,  all  of 

^hom  are  dependent  on  the  lead  ndnes.    Both  villages  are  thirteen  hundred  feet  above 

]^c  aea,  and,  while  the  loftiest,  are  about  the  dreariest  inhabited  jdaces  in  the  eonntry. 

^be miners  and  their  fandlies  are,  nevertheless,  a  cheerful  and  contented  class  of  peo]de. 

*htj  are  well  supplied  with  churches  and  schools,  and  have  a  library  of  considerable 

.    Lead  is  chiefly  use<l  in  the  shape  of  sheets  for  covering  roofs,  or  of  pii)es  for  convey- 

J>»^  water  and  gas.    Its  conversion  into  these  forms  is  a  special  branch  of  trade  which 

■••  canied  on  in  only  three  or  four  establishments  in  Scotland.    The  largest  of  these  is 

$bat  of  Messrs.  T.  B.  Campbell  &  Co.,  Leith,  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visit- 

Ji^    Several  thousand  tons  of  lead  are  worked  up  by  the  linn  in  ^he  ccmrse  of  a  year, 

W»id«  a  considerable  quantity  of  tin  and  zinc.    Machinery  is  extensively  applied  in 

tile  mannfartory,  and  the  fifty  workmen  employed  are  chietiy  engaged  in  tentling 

yuifhinf<i»    The  rolling-mill,  in 'which  the  lead  is  formed  into  sheets,  is  anout  fifty  yards 

^^Ini^th,  and  the  center  of  the  floor,  from  end  to  end,  is  occupied  by  a  large  bench  or 

^^mnework  fitted  with  wooden  rollers.    In  the  center  of  two  divisions  of  this  bench, 

^•ch  forty  feet  in  length,  are  erect4?d  a  ])air  of  massive  rollers,  the  distance  between 

'^hich  is  nicely  regulated  by  screws  and  an  index.    The  lead  is  prcpartnl  for  rolling  by 

^fceiting  down  six  tons  of  bars  at  a  time,  and  running  the  metal  ofi'  into  an  iron  mold, 

•o  ss  to  form  it  into  slabs  seven  feet  square  and  about  six  inches  thick.    One  of  those 

•labs  is  laid  upon  the  rolling  l>ench,  and  passed  between  the  iron  rollers.    The  rollers 

**t  fitted  with  reversing  gear,  and  every  time  the  slab  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other 

1^  thickness  is  rednced  and  its  length  increased.    When  the  sheet  extentls  to  the  length 

**f  the  bench,  or  forty  feet,  it  is  cut  up  into  convenient  ])ieces  to  be  further  reduced  in 

'Oiickness  by  the  same  process.    Sheet  lead,  weighing  from  three  pounds  to  eight  ininnds 

per  square  foot,  is  the  kind  generally  used,  but  for  sjwcial  purposes  stronger  sheets  are 

'^sde.    The  sheets  are  generally  made  seven  feet  in  width,  and  when  the  ndling  is  com- 

■pleted  the  uneven  edges  are  cut  ofi',  the  web  of  metal  rolled  up,  tied,  weighed,  and 

stamped  with  the  weight  and  .other  marks.    The  rollers  are  driven  by  an  engine  of 

^^enty  horse-power,  and  are  capable  of  turning  out  eight  tons  of  sheet  lead  a  day. 

"The  fliaking  of  lead  or  tin  gas-tubing  is  an  interesting  process.    It  is  done  by  means  of 

^dnoUc  presses,  which  fcrce  the  metal  over  a  die  of  i)eculiar  constniction.    In  the 

^ter  of  the  lower  part  or  sole  of  the  press,  which  is  composed  of  a  huge  mass  of  ircm, 

*  a  circular  chamlier^  in  the  middle  of  which  is  fixed  a  short  rod  of  steel,  of  similar 

^invnnons  to  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tube  to  be  made.    The  chamber  is  filled  with 

Wten  metal,  and  a  piston  which  fits  exactly  into  the  chamber,  and  is  attached  to  the 

ipper  part  of  the  press,  is  forced  down  upon  the  metal.    T\w  piston  is  pierce<l  through 

P»TpcDdicularly  by  a  hole  of  the  same  diamet<»r  as  the  outside  of  the  tube,  and  the 

t*el  rod  fixed  in  the  lower  i»art  of  the  press  enters  this  hole  as  the  piston  descends.    It 

^  thus  he  seen  tliat  there  is  between  the  sides  of  the  bore  and  the  ro<l  a  space  ecpial 

*o  the  Mibstance  of  the  tube,  and  that,  when  i)ressure  is  ai^plied  to  the  surface  of  the 

>»«lten  metal,  it  can  only  escai)e  by  passing  up  thnmgh  this  space.    That  is  exactly 

^hat  tikes  place,  and  the  tube  comes  forth  perfectly  formed  from  the  upper  end  of  the 

?*>toii.    The  chambers  in  the  presses  are  of  various  sizes,  those  for  lead  ])ip4*s  contain- 

nkgfrom  two  hundred  weight  to  four  hunrlred  weight  of  molten  metal,  and  those  for 

wnwation  aud  tin  tubesfinaller  quantities.    Messrs.  Campbell  &  Co.  are  the  imtentees 

ttr  gcothnd  of  this  prooeos  of  tin  tube  making.    Some  of  the  presses  at  work  in  their 
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erttoblishment  arc  oapahlc  of  iiiakinjj  lead  tubes  five  inches  in  diameter.  Tin  tubes  of 
more  than  one  and  a  quarter  inch  are  made  by  "drawinjx,''  on  a  dmw-bench,  by  moaii8 
of  an  endh'ss  chain.  A  cylinder  of  nu*tal,  eighteen  inclies  in  lenj^th,  of  Huitable  diam- 
eter, witli  a  hole  through  tlie  ct^nter  of  it,  is  taken  by  the  drawer,  -who  inserts  u  man- 
dril into  it  and  draws  it  throu«i;h  a  series  of  dies  of  gradually  diininishiug  diameter. 
In  this  way  the  "ingot''  is  exten«led  from  a  length  of  eighteen  inches  t<»  nearly  as  many 
feet.  Tubes  of  lead  are  nia<h5  of  all  sizes  from  live  inches  to  a  quart^^r  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Sometimes  lea<l  pipes  are  plated  with  tin  by  ])assing  tliem  thi'ongh  a  bath 
of  the  molten  metal.  Tin  tubes  are  made  from  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter. 

Zinc  has,  by  its  cheapness  and  lightness  as  compared  with  lead,  come  extensively  into 
use  for  covering  roofs  and  making  rain-jiipes  and  ridging;  anil  Messrs.  Campbell  i  Co. 
have  a  consi<lerable  trade  in  the  nuniiifacture  (»f  the  metal  for  these  puqioses.  Thezinc 
is  imported  in  large  sheets,  which  are  cut  into  stri])s  of  the  reqnire<l  dimensions;  aud 
th(*se  are  passed  through  machines  which  give  them  any  sha]>e  that  may  be  desired. 
Thus,  a  strij)  is  drawn  thnmgh  a  die  on  a  machine,  and  conu's  out  folded  up  into  tnl)e 
form  with  itj*  edges  bent  re^spectively  inward  and  outward.  A  fresh  die  is  placed  in  the 
machine,  and  a  uuindril  in  the  now  half-formed  tube,  which  is  sent  through  again.  'This  • 
time  it  comes  out  with  the  edges  of  the  plate  firmly  locked  together  in  a  water-tight 
joint,  and  the  whole  tinished  more  perfectly  than  it  could  be  by  any  workman  in  as 
many  hours  as  the  minutes  which  it  occupied  the  machine.  Ridging  pieces  reqnire  bnt 
oue  operation,  and  are  produced  with  great  rapidity.  Other  oi>erations  are  going  on  iu 
the  numerous  apai*tinentsof  the  maiuifactory,  but  we  have  mentioned  all  that  are  likely 
to  be  of  general  intt^rest.  For  working  the  machinery  of  the  place  there  is  a  steam- 
engine  of  thirty  horse-i>ower  in  addition  to  the  one  wiiich  drives  the  rolling-mill. 

A  number  of  regularly  trained  workmen  jire  employed  by  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Co.— 
such  5i«  engine^Ts,  smiths,  and  tin-plate  workers — but  the  mei\  and  boys  who  att4>ndthe 
machines  have  no  specitied  ai)]>rentic<^ship ;  their  work  does  not  require  much  skill,and 
they  soon  learn  to  nuister  it.  ^Um  in  charge  of  departments  have  22«.  a  week ;  laborers, 
from  18^.  U)  "208. ;  antl  boys,  from  '.Is.  to  Ifw. 

One  of  the  most  imi)ortant  i)urposes  to  which,  lead  is  a])plied  is  the  manufacture  of 
printiug  types,  iu  which  way  it  was  used  upwards  of  four  centuries  ago.  The  extrth 
ordinary  demand  for  l>ooks  which  has  sprung  up  within  recent  times  has  given  an 
impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  typefounder  as  w«'ll  as  that  of  the  publisher;  and  he  has 
been  encouraged  to  improve  his  i>roductions  until  a  degree  of  excellence  has  lx*en  attained 
which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  beauty  of  the  letters  now  nmnufacture<l  farijnr- 
passes  that  of  the  best  made  iu  any  i>revious  period  in  the  history  of  typefonndingi 
while  their  variety  is  being  daily  increased.  In  1778  most  of  the  types  used  iu  Scotland 
were  made  in  Glasgow ;  and  there  was  then  only  one  typefcmnder  in  E<liuburgh.  The 
tra<le  afterwards  came  almost  entirely  to  Edinburgh,  and  a  few  years  jigo  there  were 
several  typefounders  iu  the  city.  In  Scotland  the  trade  is  now  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  two  firms — Messrs.  3kliller  &  Richard,  Edinburgh,  her  Migesty's  Ictter- 
fcmnders  for  Scotland,  and  Me^isrs.  James  Marr  &  Co.,  also  iu  Edinburgh.  The  former, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  firm,  commenced  operations  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  and  has  always  had  a  rt^putation  for  producing  elegant  and  durable  ty^ws — areijn- 
tatitm  accpiired  by  devoting  great  care  to  the  designing  of  styles,  maintaining  a  superior 
cljiss  of  workmen,  and  applying  machinery  wherever  it.  was  available.  The  fonndery 
of  the  firm,  which  occupies  an  extensive  range  of  buildings  between  Nicolson  street  and 
Potter  r<>w,  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  industry  to  be  found  in  the 
city.  Upwards  of  five  huiulre<l  nuMi  and  boys  are  employed  in  it,  aud  these  are  aided 
by  more  than  a  hundred  beautiful  and  ingeniously  devised  nuicliines,  set  iu  motion  by 
two  steam-engines  representing  forty  luu"se-i)ower. 

When  it  is  dcsire<l  to  produce  a  ** fount"  or  set  of  types  of  a  new  stylo  or  form,  the 
first  operation  is  to  cut  a  set  of  punches.  These  are  made  of  the  finest  ste^^l,  and  the 
cutting  is  an  operation  of  great  nicety.  There  must  be  a  punch  for  every  letter,  figwe, 
point  and  reference  nmrk.  In  the  cast^  of  tvpe  us(?d  in  newsi)a))ers,  there  are  usually 
live  alphabets  of  each  size,  namelv,  ROMAS  CAPIT.Vl.S,  small  capitals,  and  "lower- 
ca«e;"  ITALIC  CAPITALS  and  ''' ioivcr-i'aae  //ci/i(v»."  Then  there  are  accented  letters, 
fi<]jures,  points,  and  such  like;  so  that  the  number  of  jmnches  rc([uired  to  jiroduce  a  c<Hi^ 
plete  set  of  types  such  Jis  this  article  is  jirinted  wnth  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Once  the  punchers  are  cut,  they  will  last  for  centiu'ies,  provided  care  be  t^kento 
preserve  them  from  rust  and  thi^y  do  not  break  in  forming  the  matrix.  When  thepui'**'* 
has  been  finished  and  tempered,  the  matrix  for  the  face  of  the  type  is  made.  Thi«i« 
d(me  by  carefully  forcing  or  i>ressinf^  the  punch  on  a  ])iece  of  copper,  which  retains* 
perfect  r«»vei>ie  iuqiression  of  it.  'J'his  copper  uuitrix  is  then  "justified,"  or  fitt-ed  iu  wl 
respects  for  the  "  mold."  When  type  was  made  by  hand  the  mold  was  enclosed  in  vww* 
to  enable  the  workman  to  handle  it ;  but  now  that  machinery  has  superseded  baud  labor, 
the  mold  is  made  entirely  of  steel.  It  is  composed  of  a  numlwr  of  part*  fitted  together 
with  great  accuracy,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  various  thick* 
uesses  of  type;  but  a  mold  is  required  for  each  size  or  "body"  of  typo.    The  matriJ- 
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n  fixed  into  tbe  mold,  and  all  tlio  parts  ui\just(ul,  a  wrios  of  ox])OTiuioiital 
adcy  in  order  to  t*'*»t  tlio  act-ura^-y  of  tlu;  work.  WLrn  tlie  **jiistitit;r"  Ih  Hatis- 
I  i«  comrct,  tlif  mold  is  lixtd  into  the  casting-madiino,  and  the  char^T**  of 
aaseii  to  the  **ca.stfr"  and  his  "dn-swr."  Upwards  of  a  hundred  caKting- 
re  constantly  iu  operation  in  the  fonndery.  The  maehineM are  adaptations 
n  ami  German  inventions,  whieh  Mfssi-s.  Miller  and  Kiehard  ]»uroliaHed, 
»roaslit  to  fjjreat  perfection.  Their  miHle  of  action  is  exteedinj^ly  simple, 
letul,  'which  is  composed  of  certain  pro])ortions  of  h^ad,  tin,  and  antimony, 

I  iu  a  cylindiieal  iron  ves^el,  ahout  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  kept  in  a 
ion  hy  a  small  tire  bnrnetl  in  a  compartment  beneath.*  In  the  front  of  tho 
•r  is  a  spont  or  opening,  llie  working  pai^t  «)f  the  machine,  which  ctmtainrt 
eceives  an  oscillating  motion,  \>hich  throws  it  alternately  forward  to  tho 
T,  and  backward  to  a  tray  which  ivceivi^  the  tyi)es.  AVheu  the  mold  is 
tvard  the  nioiith  of  it  is  brought  close  upon  the  spout  of  the  hobler,  a  ]d8ton 

the  Vessel,  and  a  quantity  of  metal  suflicient  to  fonn  the  type  is  forced  over 
•Id.  As  s<Min  iiH  thus  takes  ]dace  the  mold  is  thrown  backwjird^  at  the  same 
I,  and  the  typ«*  is  ejected  into  th<?  tray.  It  will  be  evident  that,  were  not 
n  to  prevent  it,  the  mold  would  s<»on  become  too  hot  to  admit  of  the  metal 
h  Hutlicient  rapidity.  This  is  provided  against  by  keejuug  a  current  of  cold 
constantly  on  the  mohl.  The  smaller  the.  type,  the  more  rapidly  doeJi  the 
didate.     In  making  the  ly[Hi  used  in  our  advertising  columns,  a  g(M)d-going 

II  turn  out  sixty  types  in  a  minute;  but  as  the  size  increjusas,  the  si»tH>d  of 
i»  must  Ih'  rt'duced.  To  show  the  advantage  of  maehiuiMrasting,  we  may 
at  out'  machine  will  accomplish  as  nmch  work  iu  a  day  as  three  or  four 
1-casters. 

tanding  all  the  care  that  has  been  taken  in  adjusting  tbe  m<dd,  and  tho 
new  with  which  tin*  nnichine  works,  the  types  have  to  go  through  several 
Ijcfore  they  are  ready  for  the  printi*r..  When  they  come  from  the  machino 
ta|M*r  jUfce  of  mi*.tal  attached,  which  has  been  formed  in  the  throat  of  tho 
(is  removed  by  lioys,  who,  seate«l  in  rows  at  a  long  table,  pick  the  tyiies  from 
re  them,  and,  by  pressing  the  supertluous  piece  smartly  against  the  board, 
Tlie.se  iMiys  work  with  both  hands  simultaneously,  and  the  rapidity  of 
ueuts  is  sur]u*ising.  There  alst)  exist  on  the  sides  of  the  newly-fonned  typc^ 
which  require  to  be  removed.  This  is  done  by  the  "rubbers,"  another  class 
n  take  up  the  types  one  by  one  and  pass  both  sides  over  a  Hat  pie<!e  of  sand- 
next  operation  is  "  ])utting  up,'*  or  arranging  th(^  typirs  in  long  rows  with 
>ward.  In  this  ]M>sitiou  they  are  carefully  examined,  have  the  roughnesses 
akiug  otl*  the  '*  cist  able**  or  "jet^'  removed,  and  receive  a  few  linishing 
liese  last  operations  are  called  "  dressing,"  and  great  care  must  l>e  taken 
When  the  <b'ess4*rs  are  done  with  them,  the  types  are  arranged  iu  '*  imges" 
[nare  parcels,  care  being  taken  to  keej)  the  ditlerent  letters  separate.  lieforo 
re  finally  pass<Ml  they  are  **examin4Ml.'^  The  pages  are  opened  up  and  sam- 
irc  taken  out.  which  are  subjected  to  the  test  ofmeasm*emeut  by  steel  gauges 
.struct ion,  and  to  examination  by  means  of  a  magnifving  glass.  One  type 
Ifl'er  from  another  in  height,  depth,  or  width,  by  eventlie  tlnmsandth  part  of 
Tiis  exact  uuhXv  of  working  may  seem  supertluous  to  pei'sons  not  ja'actically 
with  printin*^;  but  were  the  types  not  thus  <!arefully  made,  printing  would 
ut|K»sriible,  at  least  wltli  such  machines  as  Hoe's,  which  have  now  come  into 
in  the  oflice  of  daily  ncwsjKipers. 

f  writer  visited  the  type  foundry,  the  ^vorknu'U  wer<i  engaged  iu  making 
«'^»»f  type  for  the  Scotsman,  and  it  nuiylMMuteresting  to  state  here  the  (pian- 
rejjuin'd  for  the  i4-<Mluction  i»f  this  journal.  The  total  weight  of  type  is 
hi»us.'ind  pounds,  and  the  inimber  of  pieces  of  metal  enqtloyed  in  our  usual 
sue,  which  c<intaius  tifty-six  colunms  of  matter,  is  upwards  of  one  milliiui. 
r  of  lines  is  over  sixteen  thousand,  and  the  weight  of  the  type  is  eight  hun- 
t. 

4»  advantageous  for  the  ]»rinter  to  have  letters  above  a  certain  size  made  of 
uearly  all  types  above  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length  are  formed 
n  this  de]iaVtment  of  tlie  trad»t  Messrs.  ]Miller  &  Kiehard  have  recently  in- 
irious  improvements.  Instead  of  the  letters  lufing  drawn  on  the  blocks  of 
,ud,  they  are  printed,  and  the  cutting  is  done  by  a  machine  of  somewhat 
kciple  to  that  us^mI  for  wtM)d  carving.  Hy  this  method  the  work  is  done  much 
ly  and  accurately,  ai]d  a  hanler  wood  employed  than  could  be  easily  cut  by 
wo«mI  uscmI  is  rock  maple,  and  the  letters  are  cut  in  tlw  "eudwo<Ml."  The 
iTe|iared  for  the  cutting  nuu-hines  by  a  series  «>f  other  machines,  which  almost 
>eTHcde  hand  lalK)r. 

'.QTizTii  of  printing  tyi>es  usually  devote  attention  to  nuiking  brass  ndes,  eases, 
lure" — w-Jiieli  is  the  printers  technical  name  for  all  the  wooilen  or  metal 
,  &c.,  used  in  the  trade.  The  lines  which  appear  iu  tabular  nuitter  are 
thin  slipi»  of  brass  set  in  among  the  ty]ies.    In  old  books,  the  lines  look  as  if 
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they  were  formed  by  pieces  of  tin  rudely  cut  by  the  compositor,  and  have  no  pretenMOi 
to  straiglitneiis  or  symmetry.  Now  the  rules  are  formed  of  brass,  with  ffreat  cxactnef 
and  of  all  sizes.  Time  and  material  are  thus  saved,  and  the  work  produced  is  of  a  snp 
rlor  kind.  In  the  joiner's  sliop  composing;  cases  are  niiwle,  all  the  parts  of  which  a 
prepared  by  steam  machinery.  A  number  of  men  are  emplo^'ed  in  making  and  repai 
mi;  tlie  machines  used  in  the  establishment. 

The  division-of-labor  principle  is  largely  applied.  There  is  no  rej^ilar  term  of  apprei 
ticeship  in  th<^  foundery.  Boys  are  taken  in  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  from  "  breakei 
off,"  "  j)utters-up,"  and  "rubbers"  come  to  be  *' casters,"  and  ultimately  ** dressers 
There  is  a  mixture  of  time  and  piece-work;  and  the  following  may  betaken  a«  the  gei 
eral  rate  of  wages:  Boys — breakers-off,  2».  6d.  to  4*.  a  week;  rubbers,  10«.  to  W$ 
putters-up,  4«.  to  7s.  Gd.  Men— just itiers,  'SOs.'j  nuichine-makers,  27«. ;  ea«t<?r8,  22i 
dressers,  2?^«. ;  workers  in  wood,  26«.  The  time  worked  is  fifty-seven  hours  a  week.  TI: 
men  engaged  in  the  trade  are  generally  steady  and  industrious;  though  at  one  time  th 
could  not  be  said  of  them.  Then*  is  a  union  of  type-founders,  but  only  on  one  or  two  occi 
sions  have  its  energies  been  directed  against  the  employers.  About  four  years  ago.  Mean 
Miller  &  Richard's  men  went  out  on  strikes  in  consequence  of  some  proposed  changn 
in  the  system  of  working.  After  the  men  had  been  idle  for  some  time,  a  compromM 
was  effecte<l,  and  things  have  gone  on  hannoniously  since.  There  are  benefit  and  sic 
societies  among  the  men,  the  value  of  wliich  seems  to  be  fully  understood  by  them. 

WOOLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

HISTOKY  OF  TIIK  SCOTCH  WOOLKN  TUADE — HOW  THE  PEOPLE  DRESSED  IN  1598— EAJll 
STATUTES  FOR  THE  EXCOUR.VGEMENT  OF  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURES — STATE  OF  TB 
TRADE   IN  1733  AND   1778. 

The  history  of  woolen  manufactures  in  England  daten  back  to  the  time  of  the  Nonaa 
conquest.  The  Flemings  were  so  expert  in  making  woolen  cloth,  that  it  was  said  < 
them  that  their  skill  in  the  art  of  weaving  was  a  peculiar  gift  conferred  on  them  b, 
nature.  Large  numbers  of  weavers  came  over  from  Flanders  in  the  train  of  the  con 
queror,  and  in  the  intervals  of  tunnoil  prosecuted  their  calling  with  great  success,  h 
course  of  time  they  thoroughly  cstablislied  the  trade  in  the  countrj-,  and  in  thereiffiu 
of  Henry  I  and  of  Stephen  iiad  accumulated  so  much  wealth  that  some  of  them  rivaUed 
royalty  itself  in  the  luxurious  style  in  which  they  lived.  About  that  time,  guilds,  ot 
corporations,  were  established  in  many  of  the  towns  where  the  manufactm'o  of  cloth 
was  carried  on,  for  the  pnri»ose  of  it«  encouragement  and  improvement.  Though  the 
art  of  the  woolen  cloth  maker  was  thus  early  introduced  and  encouraged  in  England, 
the  st^ite  of  society  in  Scotland  was  such  that  it  was  not  until  many  years  after  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  create  a  home  supply  of  clothing.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander 
III,  considerable  quantities  of  wool  were  exported  to  the  continent  in  exchange  for 
linen,  silks,  and  broadcloth;  but  there  is  no  mention  in  the  records  of  those  times, so 
far  as  we  have  seen,  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  such  things  as  spinning-wheels 
and  looms  then  existed  in  the  countrj*.  When  the  art  of  weaving  was  introduced  is 
uncertain ;  but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in  the  fifteenth  c<^ntury  cloth  from  native 
wool  was  made  and  worn  in  Scotland.  In  "  Morrison's  Itinerarj*,"  giving  an  account 
of  a  visit  paid  to  Scotland  in  1598  by  an  Englishman,  we  have  a  descnption  of  the 
fashion  in  dress  at  that  time:  "The  husbandmen  in  Scotland,  the  servants,  and  almost 
all  the  country,  did  wear  coai'se  cloth  made  at  home,  of  gray  or  sky-color,  and  flat  blue 
caps,  very  brojid.  The  merchants  in  citie^s  were  attire<l  in  English  or  French  clotli8| 
of  pale  color,  or  mingled  black  and  blue.  The  gentlemen  did  wear  English  cloth  MiJ 
silks,  or  light  stuffs,  little  or  iu>thing  adorned  with  silk*  lace,  much  less  of  lace  trith 
silver  or  gold.  And  all  followed  at  this  time  the  French  fashion,  especially  in  coWt 
Gentlewomen  married  did  wear  close  upper  bodies,  after  the  Gennan  manner,  ^*fl 
large  whalebone  sleeves,  after  the  Frent*li  manner,  short  cloaks  like  the  Germans, 
French  hoods,  and  large  falling  bands  about  their  necks.  The  unmarried  of  all  B(Mrti 
did  go  bareh(»aded  and  wear  short  cloaks  with  most  close  linen  sleeves  on  their  arms,  Vkt 
the  virgins  of  Germany.  The  inferior  sort  of  citizens*  wives,  and  the  women  of  the 
country,  did  wear  clothes  nnule  of  a  coarse  stuff  of  two  or  three  colors  in  checker  work, 
vulgarly  called  pladon,  [plaidin^.]" 

Cloth  was  made  in  those  days  in  much  the  same  fashion  that  is  still  followed  in  tlM 
remoter  districts  of  the  Highlands,  where  the  wool  is  canled  and  spun  by  the  female 
of  the  househ(dds  as  a  prohtablc  recreation  in  the  winter  evenings,  and  converted  iat 
"plaiding*'  or  blankets  by  the  village  weaver.  The  fishermen  and  crofters  of  th 
western  highlands  and  islands  are  generally  clad  in  this  material,  which,  though  roug 
in  ai)pearance,  is  durable,  and  to  them  cheaper  than  any  other  kind  of  stun.  Edii 
burgh  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  Scotland  in  which  wocden  goods  were  made,  and 
had  at  one  time  about  the  most  important  wool  market  in  Britain.  The  weaver*  of  tl 
city  were  incorporated  by  the  town  council  in  1475.  In  the  petition  asking  for  inec 
poration,  it  was  set  forth  that  the  articles  of  the  trade  had  been  framed  "for  the  hoB 
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God,  of  His  niotlior  the  Vir^^in,  and  of  St.  Sovrane  ;"  and  it  was  Bpceially 
*thMt  the  priest  shall  get  his  meat.*'  About  the  year  IGUO  Hoveii  Fleuiiiigs 
hi  to  Ediuburgh  to  iutttnict  the  p4H>ide  how  to  make  '^seys*'  and  bn)adoloth 
M  to  lie  iiide])endent  of  a  Hiinply  from  KnglauiL  Tliere  were  nmny  dif!icul- 
ray,  however,  and  no  record  remains  Ut  show  that  anything  eanio  of  the 
hen  "the  Hospital  of  our  Lady/^  whieh  had  been  f«;unded  in  Leith  Wynd, 
by  Bishop  Sih'Us,  of  Aberdeen,  in  1479,  passed  into  the  haiuls  of  the  town 
1619,  it  was  converted  into  a  workhouse,  and  named  Paul's  Work.  The 
Ived  soon. afterwards  to  try  the  experiment  of  giving  an  industrial  education 
and  |;irls  in  the  workhtmse,  and  for  that  X)ur]>osi>  brought  five  men  from 
^ve  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  w<K)1  stuffs.  Though  started 
io«t  hopeful  circumstances,  and  encouraged  by  numerous  donarions,  the 
7  does  not  apiM*ar  to  have  succeedinl.  I'aul's  Work  was  converted  into  a 
rection,  and  subsiM^uently  sold  to  Bailie  ^lacdowal,  who,  al>ont  1770,  hail  it 
into  a  w«>o]en  factory,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  su]K*rtinc  broad- 
iii  quality  to  any  brouglit  frtnn  En^^Iand.  Paul's  Work  is  now  the  printing 
sra.  BalLint>'ue  &  Co. — a  finnesi»ecially  fiimous  forty  years  ago  from  its  con- 
i  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Si'ott.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  city 
t,  that  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  Fleming  obtained  leave  to 

Iirofession  in  the  manufacture  of  ^'gograms,  worsets,  and  stamings,"  with- 
ranee  from  the  weaver  corjioration,  <m  the  c<mdition  of  taking  into  his 

an  apprentice  and  instructing  liim  in  we^iving  and  dying  the  kinds  of 
»ne<l.  In  1030,  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  obtain<Ml  a  jiatent  from  Charles 
Hh  a  htmse  of  correction,  in  connection  witli  which,  and  with  a  view  of 

their  morals,  and  promoting  good  order  and  industry,'*  a  certain  class  of 
ity  was  to  be  instnicted  in  the  manufactures  «)f  broadcloth,  kerseys,  seys, 
tarae  cloths.  A  situation  for  this  institution  was  found  in  a  \n\vt  of  tlu^  city 
as  Corrwtion  Wjnid.    The  factory  was  canied  on  for  some  years,  but  did 

and  in  1711  it  was  abandoned. 

eally  energetic  and  pnmi is ing  effort  to  establish  in  Scotland  a  manufactory 
brics  was  made  in  1081,  by  an  English  company  uiub^r  the  management  of 
ifivld.    Tlie  company  acfpiired,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hmldington,  a  portion  of 

which  had  belonged  to  the  Franciscan  monasttTy,  and  erected  thereon 
rolling-mills,  dyeing-houses,  &c.,  on  an  extensive  scale.  A  number  of  work- 
ngland  were  employed  to  instruct  the  natives  of  the  locality  in  the  ]m>cesse8 
ore.  For  a  nimiber  of  ^'ears  the  company  i»rosi>ered,  and  received  great 
eut  from  the  government,  several  acts  of  parliament  having  ]>een  nussed 
=*iu  from  payment  of  taxes,  and  conferring  other  favors.  The  services  of 
iHeld  were  acknowledge<l  by  his  being  made  a  knight.  On  the  death  of 
:he  affairs  of  the  company  got  into  cenfusitm;  and  after  struggling  on  for 
the  company  was  dissolved  and  the  enterprise  abandoned.    Colonel  Char- 

the  factory  and  gronmbt,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  from  Newmills 
A  new  company  with  a  large  capital  was  organized  in  1730,  and  an  eilbrt 
»  revive  the  manufactory,  but  unsu<?cessfully.  Subsefjueiitly  a  third  com- 
be thing  a  trial,  but  with  no  better  result.  It  was  found  that  fine  cloths 
eu  W  made  in  Scotland  so  cheaply  as  in  England,  in  c<ins(^quence  of  the 
rfn  of  the  latter  country  having  attained  great  perfection  in  the  various 
ud  ]»roceHses,  besides  enjoying  otiier  advantages.  An  PMinburgh  gentleman 
lu  the  subject  <me  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago,  thus  compares  the 
^  with  respect  to  thi^  manufjicture  of  woolen  cloth  : 

1ii»h  liave  been  long  masters  of  the  winden  trade.  Their  clothiers  and  piece-  , 
wners  of  stocks  able  to  cany  it  on,  to  keep  their  ^oo<ls  on  haml  until  a 
H,  to  sell  them  at  reiis4»iiable  rates  and  ui>on  long  tnue.  England  is  sufli- 
ted — nay,  one  may  say  overstocked — with  the  best  of  workmen  in  every 
e  woolen  trade  j  and  no  countiy  can  succeed  so  as  to  be  great  gainers  by 
?tnre  until  it  is  sufficiently  stocked  with  good  manufactures,  that  their 
je  brought  low  enough  to  enable  them  to  undersell  their  neighboi's  in  that 
it  a  foreign  market.  Whenras  we  have  no  stocks  equal  to  so  great  an 
;;  we  must  also  be  at  the  expense  to  bring  from  England  workmen  forsi'v- 
«,  and  to  pay  them  higher  wages  than  they  get  at  home ;  and  we  cannot 
t  their  best  workmen.  Thesis,  and  many  other  difficulties  not  easily  to  be 
«n<ler  it  alMcdut^^ly  imi>ossible  for  us  to  succeed  in  the  woolen  trade — at 
dcloth,  druggets,  Ane  kersi'ys,  and  the  woolen  goods  of  Norwich.'* 
r  we  are  quoting  from  advocated  the  a(h>^)ti<m  of  the  linen  manufacture  as 
f  Scotland.  Referring  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  impossibility  of 
JT  becoming  a  seat  of  the  wo(»len  trmle,  he  says :  "  Nor  is  this  any  loss  to  us, 
'c  a  staple  manufacture  of  our  own — at  least,  we  may  have  the  linen  in 
nglish  deal  not.  Tliey  are  Uw  wise  to  encourage  any  manufacture  in  the 
y  that  might  interfere  with  their  great  staple,  flie  wmdtMi ;  and  we  should 
D  to  diacourage  every  trade  that  may  interfere  with  or  hinder  the  progress 
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of  cnir  only  fitai>lo."  ITowfvor  strange  those  notioiift  may  appear  to  us  %vho  nee  "tZ 
woolen  inaiiulactiin^  holding  tin*  })ositioii  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  hrunehoft  , 
industry  north  of  tin*  Tweed,  they  w«Te  r«*a8onahle  conelusions  to  dniw  from  the  fa<Wj 
on  whieli  they  were  hased — namely,  tliat  woiden  goods  eouldhehonghtin  England  fron 
t<Mi  t^)  tifteeii  ]KT  eent.  c!n*ai>er  than  in  Seotland,  and  that  linen  eh)th  made  in  Scotland 
eonld  he  sold  in  England  at  a  profit  of  from  live  to  ten  per  eent.  Considerahle  atten- 
tion was  hestowed  on  the  linen  tnuh',  and  its  extension  was  eneonraged  in  vurioog 
ways,  as  will  appear  when  we  eome  to  treat  of  that  hraneh  of  onr  national  industir; 
hut  such  faetitious  eneonragenumt  did  not  ileter  som<»  persona  from  persevering  in  the 
manufacture  of  w«K)h'n  goo<is. 

Various  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  woolen  trade  in 
Scotland.  In  the  sixteenth  century  English-made  cloth  was  <*oming  into  fashion,  nnd 
it  was  feared  that  the  elfcct  wiudd  he  to  ruin  the  home  manufacturer  of  that  nuitcriaL 
An  act  was  accordingly  passed  in  ir>l)7,  which  denonnt'tnl  '*the  hame-hringing  of  Eng- 
lish claith,  the  same  claith  having  «)nly  for  the  niaist  ]>art  an  outward  show,  wanting 
that  suhslance  and  strength  whilk  ofttimes  it  a[)i»cars  to  have."  Aiu)ther  serious  ivason 
urged  against  the  tratlic  in  English  manufactures  was  that  it  was  the  chief  causfof 
"transporting  of  all  gold  and  silver  furth  of  this  n'alm  andctmsequently  of  the  pnrnent 
dearth  of  the  cunyie.''  Act  eight  of  King  "William's  first  Parliament,  dated  Januar}' 31, 
1701,"  strictly  ]>roliihitft  and  forhidstheimi»ortation  of  all  cloths  or  stuffs  of  any  kinilmaile 
of  wool,  or  wherein  there  shall  he  any  wo(d ;  as  also  of  hats,  cai)s,  stockings,  glove*, 
or  any  other  kin<l  of  manufactured  wool,  or  wherein  any  wool  shall  he  ffuind.  except- 
ing Hannel  allenarly."  Heavy  i)enalti«'s  were  imposed  for  hreach  of  this  statute.  On 
the  same  <lay  an  act  was  passed  setting  forth  that — 

"Considering  the  great  huit  and  prejudice  aiising  to  this  kingdom  and  manufactoriw 
thereof  hy  the  exiK)rtation  of  wool,  and  of  skins  with  wo(d  uj»on  them,  his  Majesty, 
with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Estates  of  Parliament,  doth  not  only  ratify  and  revive 
all  former  acts  of  Parliament  made  against  exportation  of  wool,  or  skins  with  wool  njxm 
them,  in  so  faras  theystrengtlu-n  this  present  act,  and  without  derogation  thereto  many 
soi't,  hut  also  of  new  again  <lo  herehy  stri<'tly  i)rohihit  and  discharge,  all  and  ever>'per- 
w»n  whatever,  native  or  stranger,  to  export  out  of  this  kingdom  any  wo«d  whatsoniever, 
or  vskins  with  w<m)1  upon  tlu'm,  or  any  worsted  or  w<M»len  yarn,  or  any  sort  of  foreign 
wool,  <ir  skins  with  wool  u]»on  them,  ctTtifyin^c  such  as  shall  contravene  this  present 
act,  that  the  avooI  or  skins  shall  he  contiscuteu,  and  two-third  parts  thereof  applii'dto 
the  discoverer,  and  the  other  third  part  to  the  procurator- fiscal  of  the  court  where  the 
conliscation  is  pursued,  and  the  exp(»i-ter  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  nierks  htta 
(jtioticH.  *  *  •  In  ease  any  one  concerned  in  woolen  manufactures  sliall con- 
travene anv  part  of  this  act  anv  manner  of  wjiv,  thev  shall  not  onlv  amit  and  1<** 
tlu'ir  share  and  stock  in  the  manufacture  in  which  they  arc  c(mcenied,to  he  aj)plie<ito 
the  discoverer,  hut  also  shall  he  liiM*d  in  the  sum  of  six  thousand  pound." 

In  170,">  an  act  w:is  passed  declaring  linen  and  woolen  manufactures  to  he  free  of 
duty  on  exportation.  It  had  he«?n  enacted  in  1BH<5  that,  in  order  to  encourage  liom« 
manufactun's,  all  ho<lies  of  i)ersons  dying  within  the  kingdom  shouhl  he  huried  in  Scotch 
linen,  and  that  act  was  ratiti<tl  in  1(5%,  and  made  nuuv  comjdete  for  its  xmrposc.  Snb- 
sequently,  in  order  to  give  some  encouragement  to  tlie  wocden  mannfaetures,  the  act! 
referred  U>  were  n*scinded,  and  in  1707  it  was  enacted  that  "no  corpse  of  any  persot^**' 
what  condition  or  quality  soever  shall  he  huried  in  linen  of  whatever  kind;  and  that 
where  linen  has  heen  made  use  of  ahout  dead  hodies  fonm'rly,  plain  woolen  cloth  or 
stuff  shall  oidy  he  made  use  of  in  all  time  coming.**  The  penalties  imposed  in  the  acts 
relating  to  hurial  in  linen  were  transferred  to  this  act.  It  may  ho  menti<med  that  it  W 
to  the  <'orres|)fuuling  act  for  England  that  Pope  nnikes  his  morihund  line  lady  allude  in 
the  famoius  lines: 

"  'OdloTiji !  in  woolrn  'twonld  a  paint  provoke.' 

Wert*  the  liwt  wonlg  that  poor  NarriHria  i»puke 

'  No !  let  A  chariningr  chintE  and  nruKM'U  hico 

Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  nbad"'  my  lifeletjH  face; 

Oni'  wouh!  not,  Hun*,  hv  frightful  when  ono'g  dead — 

And,  Hetty,  give  thiH  cheek  a  little  red.'  " 

Tlicre  was  ])nhlished  in  Edinhurgh  in  the  year  17IW  a  hook  entitled  "The  Interest  of 
Scotland  Consiilered ;  or,  l^easons  for  Imjiroving  the  Fisheries  and  Linen  Manufacture J« 
Scotland.*'  The  author  did  not  make  his  name  known,  hut  lu»  wa,s  evidently  a  man  of  abil- 
ity, andposse.ssed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  suhjects  of  which  he  treated.  His  book 
contains  the  f<dlowiiig  account  of  the  woolen  trade  as  it  then  exist<Ml :  "At  Kilinaniock 
are  math*  of  our  own  wo<d  low-priced  serges,  known  hy  the  name  of  that  place  where  tl»5 
are  made.  Tin  we  nrv.  i»artly  for  home  consumpt,  and  partly  for  the  uiarKotH  of  Holland; 
and,  hy  theheln  of  a  little  care  ami  encouragenu?nt,  hurying  erajies,  at.  least  tlniseof  a  lo^ 
>rice,  might  also  Immade  there  for  home  (tonsumpt.  At  Stirling  and  its  ueighborUooc 
arge  quantities  of  serges  are  made,  and  several  other  low-priced  w<M)len  giKMbt  for  fui 
niture,  all  for  home  consuni)>t,  and  rather  cheaper  than  such  goods  can  be  piirchaHcd  i: 
England.  This  business,  hy  the  can>  and  vigilance  of  the  justices  of  peace  in  tlioi 
part.8, 18  much  imx)ruved  of  late.    At  Aberdeen,  and  countries  a<y aeeut,  large  quuntitii 
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I  eoMse  tarred  wool  are  mamifactun'd  into  coarse  scrgo**,  railed  fiiiji^nnis,  and 
iofiisof  all  prirt'S.    Sonu*  <»t'  these  ^o<uls  are  consumed  at  honie^  Honio  of  them 

9  Holland,  and  Mmie  of  them  scdd  at  London,  and  from  theneeare  exported  to 
ts.    At  Edinbur;;h,  line  shalloons  are  made  of  onr  best  \vo(d,  for  home  con- 
cheaper  than  tliey  can  he  luul  in  En;{land.     At  Musselbnr;;li  there  is  a  con- 

launfacture  of  low-priced  narr«)w  ^<»ods,  from  thence  called  Mnsselhnr^^h 
ome  cousum]>t,  and  export  to  the  ]dantations;  hut  these  are  now  fallen  so 
mce  that  the  makers  can  scarce  j;et  their  bread  by  them.  At  (valashiels  are 
c<HirM>  kerst\vs,  called  *  (Jalashiels  j;;rays/  for  home  ionsumpt ;  and  was  their 
8crible<l,  their  goods  more  milled,  and  betti-r  dressed,  thej'  mi«xht  serve  in 
?  lowest-priced  Yorkshin*s  for  cnuniry  Avear,  to  ordinary  people  and  day 
kt  Kirkcudbrij^ht,  Hawick,  Mony«ratf,  and  other  places  near  tin;  wool  conn- 
1  packs  <if  tarred  wtwd  have  been  wash«'d  and  cleaned,  and  some  of  it  sort4'd 
,  8imii,  and  wrought  u])  into  blankets,  and  other  coarsi*  gixMls,  by  ])rivate 
lieir  own  use;  all  done  by  thi'  helji  of  public  encouragi.'ment,  to  advance  the 
)1  ill  those  parts,  but  as  yet  to  little  or  no  purjiose.  As  for  tlie  manufacture 
h,thnt  consists  of  so  many])arts  that  we  cannot  carry  it  on  without  evident 

we  have  no  such  thing  as  a  w<Md  staph*r  in  the  (Mmntry,  which  lays  the 
«r  a  necessity  to  buy  his  wool  in  the  tleece;  and  unh-ss  he  work  up  all  the 
f  (which  no  clothier  can  do  without  great  loss)  he  must  lose  by  thos<*  sorts 
use.  The  washing,  cleaning,  and  drying  of  wool,  by  b(>ating  it  on  the  tlocks, 
,nd  pretty  well ;  but  we  neither  dye  wool  so  w«dlj  n«>r  so  cheap,  as  the  FInglisli 
liave  but  few  scriblers  who  undei-stand  the  crlose  mixing  of  wo(d  on  the  cards 
.  Our  women  are  all  briil  to  spin  linen  yarn,  and  are  not  so  lit  to  spin 
ML'ially  canted  w(m>1  for  cloth,  which  no  one  can  do  to  ]>uriMis4'  who  is  not 
niploytHl  at  it.  We  understand  the  picking  of  cloth,  and  tin*  thickening  of 
U  pn'tty  well,  but  we  are  not  so  adroit  at  the  tasseling  it  on  the  dubbing 

are  at  a  loss  that  we  have  no  tassels  of  our  own  growth  tit  for  this  work, 
ge<l  to  bring  them  fnmi  England  in  large  (piautities  to  lie  by  us,  as  we  have 

119V-  them.  The  most  curious  and  diilicult  operation  of  the  wlude  is  the 
he  shear-board  and  Hnishing  in  the  hot  press.  We  have  no  shearmen  of 
it  understand  their  business  to  perfection,  and  as  few  preKsmen,  and  nuist 
V88-]»apers  from  England;  and  the  ]tro(its  of  the  whole  manufacture  de]K'nd 
we  and  equal  cutting  from  eiul  to  end,  and  u])on  pro[>eraud  clean  }>a)>ers  for 

«f  cloth,  and  a  just  degree  of  heat  and  pressure  in  the  hot  press,  neither  too 
•o  little  of  t'ither.*' 

I  Loch,  general  in»i>ector  of  fisheries  in  8cotlan<l,  published  in  1778  a  series 
on  the  Tnide,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  P''ish<'rii?s  of  Srot Ian*!,"  in  which 

10  peojde  of  the  country  to  ])(?rsevere  in  the  establishment  of  the  wo(den 
t?  then  begun.  He  predicted  that  if  they  did  they  wouhl  •*  shortly  see  Scot- 
froni  abje<*t  poverty  and  mean  obscurity  to  tlie  same  degree  (»f  opulence  and 
mr  sister  kingdom  acquired  only  by  this  invaluable  branch."  He  pointed 
>rtauce,  as  a  first  step,  of  increasing  the  ninnber  and  improving  the  breed  of 
threw  out  many  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject.  Tln^  woolen  tra<le 
lave  Ihh'Ii  a  *' hobby"  with  Mr.  Loch,  and  he  advanced  no  end  of  argumentH 
it8  extension.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  curious:  "The  woolen  manufacture 
•  favonil.de  in  promoting  matrimony,  and  consequently  populat  ion.  Children 
ire  of  age  may  begin  t<»  he  usi?ful,  and  are  even  employed  in  ditterent  branches 
are  singidarly  adapted  to  their  infant  state." 

r.  Lc»ch  made  a  tour  thrrmgh  most  of  the  trading  towns  and  villages  of 
id  his  book  contains  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  state  of  trade 
ctur»*s  in  each.  We  shall  extract  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  wo(den  tnnle 
be  put  in  ccmtrast  with  onr  subse<iuent  rejiort  on  tlu'  present  condition  of 

of  industry.  In  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Archibald  Macdowal  employed  what  was 
it  that  time  to  be  "a  great  nuuiber  of  hands"  in  connection  with  his  factory 
ork,  aln'ady  refeiTcd  to.     He  manufactured  about  four  thousand  pounds  of 

and  seventeen  thousand  ]>cmnds  of  S]>anish  w«)ol  yearly,  and  his  machinery 
'  fcdling-mills  ami  a  spinning  machine.  Respeeting  the  latter,  we  are  told 
lieirii  greatly  improved  by  Jidni  Thomson,  a  jierson  of  mechanical  genius. 
ityne,  wend  merchant,  **  combed"  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  ]>ounds  of 
ly  and  dyeil  ever>' color  to  yieiiection,  scarh*t  excepted.  He  employed  the 
A  in  the  Canongate  workhouse  for  four  years  in  spinning  wool  yarn  on  the 
-    TwoiM*nce  a  iM)und  was  the  price  paid  for  combing  long  wool,  and  from 

a  spindle  for  spinning,  according  to  tlie  fineness  of  the  "grist."  Most  of 
^eiii  workmen  were  paid  acconling  to  what  they  prmluced;  and  it  is  stated 
roiild  ca»ily  gain  one  shilling  a  day  if  they  ch<»s<»  to  exert  themstdves."  Mr. 
dinimrj^hy  waj*  "among  the  best  bJanket  makers  in  Oreat  Jiritain."  Canjet 
d  stocking  knitting  on  frames  were  also  carried  on  in  the  city.  lioth  Eclin- 
Leith  had  wool  markets;  and  the  annual  sale  in  each  was  alxurt  twenty 
ones  of  twenty-two  pounds.    At  Dalkeith,  seven  hundred  stones  of  wool 
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por  annum  wero  niannfaotuiod  into  brojuldotlis,  ranpnj^  in  i)ricc  from  4«.  to  14«.  a  yai 
About  two  liundn**!  jMjrsonrt  worr  rmploycd,  ancl  tlit*  value  of  the  j;oodH  turned  out  w 
about  £:{,(XX)  yearly.  The  MuKrt«?l]»ur«;h  factories  us«»d  one  thouHand  stoneHof  wool,  ai 
in  addition  \vn)u;;lit  up  a  lar^^e  ipiantity  of  Avorsted  yarn  spun  at  .Selkirk  and  Peebli 
The  ehief  produce  wrre  "mauco-stufl's-'  for  the  Edinburgh  market.  The  prices  vari< 
from  2h.  iUL  t«>  l(w.  M.  per  yard.  Haddington  was  reganled  at  the  date  of  the  reco: 
Ave  are  4Uotiiig  from  as  a  most  suitable  jjlace  for  carrying  <ui  an  extensive  iimuufactoi 
of  w<Mden  go<Mls,  an<l  even  then  the  value  of  its  product*  from  AVo<d  was  estimatinl , 
X5,(K)0  a  year,  l.'jjwarfls  of  eight  hnndred  j)ersons  were  employed  in  the  trade.  Wo 
Avasalso  manufactured  into  cloth,  carpets,  and  stockings  at  Dunbar,  Lintou,  Trauen 
Linlithgow,  Perth,  and  Inverness.  In  Glasgow  there  was  <udy  one  wo»deu  factor 
and  that  wa^  chielly  cmployc<l  in  nuiking  carju'ts.  The  prices  paid  to  workers  were  tl 
8ame  as  in  Edinburgh.  Stirling  had  long  been  known  as  an  important  seat  of  tl 
woolen  manufactures:  and  one  hundred  and  sijtty  looms,  thirtv-eight  stocking  framei 
and  seventeen  caq)et-frames  were  em]doyed  in  the  trade.  ShalbMUis,  serges,  and  Higl 
land  plaids  were  the  chief  produce.  In  Alloa  there  were  twenty  manufacturers,  employ 
ing  one  hun<lre<l  and  fifty  hKuns.  and  about  five  hundred  workers,  chielly  engaged  n 
making  "candets.-'  Though  the  looms  of  Fifeshirc  were  mostly  devoted  to  lineii  hh 
rics,  a  good  deal  of  woolen  cloth  for  h>cal  ctmsumption  was  also  made.  Kilmamod 
had  sixty-six  hnuus  engaged  on  car]M'ts  and  eighty  in  other  branches  of  the  woulei 
tnule.  The  manufacture  is  said  to  have  been  intrmluced  by  Miss  Maria  Gardiner,  wha 
olmerving  the  indolence  of  the  lu'ople  of  the  ]dace,  brought  spinners  and  weavers  d 
eaiiH'ts  from  Dalkeith  about  the  y<'ar  172d.  Ayr  had  about  one  hundred  loouis  and 
lift  ecu  «to<'king-frames,  lor  w<Md  work.  Dumfries  aiul  .Sanquhar  did  a  considerable  trade 
in  stocking  making.  In  Mot1at,tifly  looms  were  (>ngaged  in  serges,  shalhKUis,  blankets, 
&c.  Elgin  ]noduced  jClo.JHM)  worth  of  yarn  annually,  which  chielly  went  into  tlie 
L(mdon  and  Glasgow  markets.  There  were  two  wo(den  factoiies  at  Peterhead,  one <rf 
which  turned  out  g«H>ds  to  the  value  of  £5  a  week,  and  the  other  £00.  The  people ctf 
Ellou  knit  tell  st(M'kings  by  hand  to  the  value  of  £1(K)  a  week.  Aberdeenshire  seeiusto 
Lave  IxtMi  largely  engaged  in  the  stoekinir  trade.  The  value  of  these  articles  madel^ 
Aberdeen  manufacturers  amounted  to  £P2(),()(K)  annually.  In  the  town  two  hundred 
:ind  f<)rty  h»oms  were  engaged  on  woolen  and  linen  fabrics,  but  chiefly  the  former.  At 
Monti-ose  there  was  a  wooh'U  factory,  in  which  seventy  hands  were  employed.  In 
Kincardineshire  a  considerable  trade  was  thmo  in  stockings. 

Regarding  the  border  towns  in  which  the  wiwden  manufacturca  of  Scotland  are  now 
ehielly  concent  rate*  I,  we  glean  from  Mr.  Loch's  narrativ«?  that  the  people  of  Oalasliiels 
were  very  industri<»us,  and  that  they  were  all  employe*!  in  making  coai*se  woolen  gixid^ 
but  i)rinci|Mdly  w  hat  was  calkil  "  Galashiels  grey.**  This  cloth  was  made  three-qnarten 
wide,  and  st»ld  at  from  1^*.  (W.  to  -Ut.  a  yard.  Hlankets  were  also  made  from  Forest  wool 
There  were  thirty  lotuus  and  three  waulk-mills  in  the  village.  There  were  then  only 
six  hundred  persons  in  the  parish.  The  people  made  all  the  yarnreciuired  iVirtheirowi 
use,  and  also  a  quantity  for  s;ile.  The  annual  consumption  (»f  wool  was  estimated  at 
tw«)  thousand  two  hundred  stones.  Mi'lrose  had  one  hundred  and  forty  looms,  most  of 
which  were  emi)h>ycd  in  making  woolen  cloth  There  were  sixty-tive  locmis  in  Hawick 
iMuployed  on  lin<*ns  an<l  wocdeiis.  Fourteen  of  these  were  carpet  looms,  belonging  to 
Messi>i.  Robertson  &  Co.,  who  commenced  o]>erations  about  eighteen  years  pre>*iou«ly 
with  a  eapital  of  £4(X).  There  were  six  st*K;king  frames  in  the  town,  four  belongingtb 
!Mr.  llardie  and  two  to  Mr.  .lames  llalden.  .ledburgh  is  described  as  *' a  royal  burgh 
where  there  has  ])('( n  nunh  dispute  and  dissension  about  their  town  xMilitics,  so  that 
till.'  ]»eop]e  have  neglect«»d  all  business,  and  paidlitth'  or  noatteiiti<ui  to  nmnufaetaiw- 
There  were  tifty-six  hsuns  iu  the  town,  but  thcMe  were  all  employed  in  jobbing.  ^ 
Kelso  alMMit  foitv  hH»nis  were  emplovi'^l,  chieflv  in  nuiking  blauKcts  and  flannels.  Tha 
weavei«  usually  nuuh»  seventy  yards  of  flannel  in  two  weeks  on  two  looms  wrouglit^ 
a  man  and  a  boy.  The  aniuud  consumx)tion  of  wo<d  was  two  thou«nid  two  luindwa 
Ht4>m*s.  In  Peebles  forty  looms  were  emi»h»yed  in  nmking  coarse  woolen  goods.  In 
Selkirk  a  few  looms  were  devotiMl  to  jobbing  work  in  wmd,  but  a  eonsidenible  quantity 
of  yam  was  made  in  the  district.  It  was  (>stimated  that  £.'>.'»  a  week  was  paid  in  the 
town  for  s}nnning.  Looms  might  be  found  iu  almost  every  village  of  Ki'otland  at  the 
time  refened  to,  but  only  in  the  cases  mentioned  did  they  do  any  but  what  was  known 
as  *' customer  work" — that  is,  the  weavers  wnuight  u\t  the  yarns  spun  in  tlie  honseholdl 
of  fanners  an<l  othei's,  and  the  cloth  was  rctunuHl  thither  for  the  use  of  the  familitw. 

As  an  indication  of  the  progress  made  in  the  quality  of  the  woolen  giKxla  manatie 
tured  in  .Scotland  in  the  end  of  hist  century,  we  copy  the  following  ]>aragra])h,  wldcl 
appeal's  under  the  head  "Edinburgh"  in  the  "Annual  Register**  for  1793:  •*  An  eminni 
manufacturer  in  this  town  has  just  linishe<l  two  (>legant  gown  pieces,  nianufactuif 
from  Shetland  wind,  the  one  for  her  Mjgesty,  the  other  lor  the  DuchesHof  York.  He  hi 
also  juMt  finishe<l  a  very  handsome  vest  i)iece  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  beautlfi 
gown  pi(K:i*  for  the  Duchess  (»f  (Jonlon,  lK)th  fnun  common  Scotch  worsteil.  Eiicoiinigi 
by  such  ]»atr(uiage,  it  may  r(*a8onal>ly  Ir'  luqwHl  soim  to  si^e  the  woolen  mauiiiactQ 
attjiin  a  degree  of  ]M*i'fection  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country.  A  gown  piece  sijiul 
iu  x^attuni  to  tlAit  of  her  Migeaty  has  beeu  ordered  for  the  Emx^reas  of  Russia.^ 
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KOTCn  TWKEP  TRADK;   its  origin,  PKOCilUCSS,  AND  PRE8EXT  COXDinOX— DESCRIP- 
>SOFTHF.  M.iXrFACTURlXG  PROCESSES — WOOL  SORTING,  WASHING,  AND  CARDING. 

e  woolra  mannfjurtnrcs  of  Scotland  luade  consideraljle  progress  dnrinj^  the  first 
«Tof  thwcenturj'.  Impn)Teiiieiits  in  niacrhinery  and  the  mode  of  working  up  the 
had  bionght  almut  a  gradual  change  for  the  hetter  in  the  condition  of  the  uiauu- 
«n and  their  workmen;  and  the  gcnxl  qnality  of  their  prodnetions  began  to  be 
iridely  appreciate<l  in  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1825,  the  number  of 
III  employe<l  in  the  various  branches  of  wook^n  manufacture  in  Scothind  was 
The  value  of  the  raw  material  consumed  was  estimated  at  £3(H),0(K),  and  the 
rf  labor  at  £150,00();  so  that  the  total  value  of  the  produce  was  £450,000.  The 
ne  broadcloths  made  in  Abenleenshire  compet<;d  successfully  in  the  London 
ttf  with  the  productions  of  English  looms,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  eiyoved 
1-wide  reputation;  while  the  advanced  prosperity  ol'  all  chvsses  at  home  le<l  to 
maed  demand  for  narrow  cloths',  tartans,  checks,  flannels,  and  the  like.  The 
loom  was  intn>duced  into  the  trade  about  the  year  1830,  and  by  its  aid  the 
•of  the  narrow  cloths,  or  "tweels,*'  was  improved,  while  the  rate  of  production 
patly  incH'ased.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  a  little  incident  occnrred  which, 
proving  that  there  is  something  in  a  name,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  "tweel" 
ind  h<dpe<l  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  extniordinary  development  of  that 
.  of  manufacture  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Messrs. 
a  Watson  &  Son,  of  Hawick,  sent  a  <iuantity  of  **tweels*'  to  one  of  their  cus- 
in  Lnnd<m — the  late  Mr.  James  Locke,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  merchants 
t  land  of  goo<is  in  the  metrojmlis.  In  the  invoice  the  word  **twei?ls"  was  ^Tit-- 
liatinctly,  and  was  read  "tweeds"  by  Mr.  Locke,  who,  in  ordering  a  further 
,  adopte<l  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  new  and  hapi>y  designation.  The  writings 
Walter  Scott  had  made  the  Border  land  and  the  Tweed  famous  all  over  tue 
and  the  ime  of  the  name  of  the  river  to  designate  a  material  for  dress  manufae- 
m  its  banks,  and  th(we  of  its  tributaries,  was  shrewdly  calculated  to  extend  the 
lity  of  the  article.  The  name,  added  to  the  strength,  flexibility,  and  other  ser- 
le  qualities  of  the  **  tweeds,'' mad«»  them  fashionable  among  the  English  noble- 
id  gentlemen  who  came  to  Scotland  to  shoot  and  tiali,  and  they  gradually  wrought 
rav  into  popular  favor. 

ii  the  incident  related  above,  the  history  of  the  Scotch  tweed  trade  may  be  said 
iL  CoiLsenuently  the  history  is  embraced  in  a  brief  periml  of  time;  and  if  we 
oproc«HMl  m  chronological  order,  this  branch  «>f  woolen  innnufacture  would  fall 
iealt  with  aft«'r  all  the  others.  A  slight  link  which  connects  it  with  the  earliest 
rts  of  Scotch  looms,  .idded  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  inipoii:ant 
riea  in  the  country',  induce  us,  however,  to  give  it  precedence.  The  (vatashiels 
1,"  "blues,"  and  "drabs,"  ruled  the  fashion  in  male  attire  for  mj^ny  years;  but 
umfiictiire  of  these  received  a  check  by  the  commercial  disasters  of  18*29;  and 
neness  of  hues  havinj*  by  that  time  palled  ui>on  the  public  taste,  it  was  found 
able  to  revive  the  trade.  Something  new  was  demanded  by  the  public;  and  the 
artari'Ts  exercis<'d  their  ingenuity  in  meet  the  demand.  The  first *leparture  from 
nventional  "blues"  and  ** drabs"  is  attributed  to  various  persons.  Sir  Walter 
while  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  had  a  pair  of  trousers  made  out  of  a  Scotch  checked 
and  his  exanqde  was  followed  by  many  persons.  A  new  direction  was  thus  given 
woolen  trade,  and  the  hojies  of  the  manufacturers  revived.  The  tweed  trade  in 
lest  development  may,  however,  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  simple  idea  of 
Iff  together  two  or  more  yams  of  different  colors.  We  have  been  unable  to  trac43 
thor  of  this  idea ;  but  we  Micve  that  Jedburgh  claims  the  honor  of  having  fii-st 
rfd  cloth  ma<le  of  yarn  of  mixed  colors.  Granting  Jedburgh  the  honor  of  the 
>f  the  trade,  we  must  give  the  chief  credit  of  its  ])erfection  and  devehipment  to 
liels,  which  early  leapt  into  the  foremost  place,  anil  yet  cre<litably  maintains  it. 
*i9  our  tweed  makers  could  boast  of  only  fifteen  sets  of  carding-engines,  but 
repreM:nte<l  a  much  great^*r  number  of  mannfacturers.  In  those  days,  the  fortn- 
omtmoT  of  **  quarter  of  a  set"  was  a  "maister,"  and  a  man  of  means.  In  a  busi- 
oto-book  belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  firnia  in  the  trade,  and  containing  a  list 
infacturers  in  1829,  we  find  no  ft^wer  than  thittj-four  names,  with  a  f«)ot-note  to 
eet  that  there  were  **  a  number  of  smaller  ows.*  The  total  turnover  per  annum 
down  at  £26,000.  It  is  only  by  comparing  thase  modest  figures  with  the  ])resent 
rn  of  npwards  of  £2,000,000,  that  one  can  gain  anything  like  an  adequate  con- 
B  of  the  cfxtent  and  rapidity  of  the  development  of  the  tweed  manufacture. 
trade,  no  doubt,  very  largely  owes  its  success  to  the  genuineness  of  the  article 
ied,  and  the  consistent  anti-shoddy  policy  of  its  leading  manufacturers.  The 
warpa  and  "mungo"  of  Yorkshire  are  unknown  in  the  Scotch  trade,  and  conse- 
f  the  result  is  the  production  of  an  article  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  iinsur- 
Ibr  wmndneaa  of  texture.  Unlike  the  much  milled,  much  raised,  and  much  shorn 
«f  the  continent  or  the  West  of  England,  a  thoroughly  gmsi  Scotch  tweed  under- 
0  ptoteaa  tending  to  injure  the  texture  or  impoverish  the  cloth,  but  comes  to  the 
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wearer  with  all  the  natural  strength  of  the  material  unimpaired — an  honest  mateiii 
honestly  made.  So  long  an  the  Scotch  makers  a<lhere  t^o  this  policy,  and  refuse  to  1 
tempted  into  competition  with  unscrupulous  imitat'Ors,  they  will  no  douht  continue  i 
hold  tlieir  own.  From  an  outside  and  consumers'  i)oiut  of  view,  we  should  say  th; 
their  strength  lies  in  persistently  sticking  to  the  manufacture  of  the  article  that  sp 
cializes  them,  and  that  most  fully  x)rcsents  the  character  and  features  of  the  Scotc 
twe^d.  The  moment  they  leave  their  own  ground  to  compete  with  others,  either  i 
closeness  and  fineness  of  fabric  or  perfection  of  liiiish,  their  ])ro<luctions  will  not  stan 
a  comi>arison  with  the  Belgian,  French,  or  West  of  England  cloths.  Another  stroD 
point — also  a  consequence  of  the  anti-shoddy  policy — is  the  imrity  and  brilliancy  < 
the  colors  obtained.  The  anuiunt  of  attention  given  to  style  is  an(»ther  special  feator 
that  contributes  largely  to  the  general  success  and  appreciation  of  Scotch  tweeds,  h 
this  respect  they  rank  second  to  none;  and  many  nmkers,  both  English  and  forein, 
who  beat  the  Scotch  in  certain  niceties  of  mamifacture,  notoriously  imitate  their  styM. 
Imitation  is  the  sincerest  of  ilatteii^',  hut  unfortunately,  in  this  case,  the  Scot'cb  trade 

Says  for  the  compliment.  A  good  style  is  no  sooner  out  sometimes  tlian  it  is  repro- 
need  by  Yorkshire  makers  in  a  lower  quality;  and  beyond  a  doubt  those  "Yorkshire- 
Scotch  tweeds"  interfere  considerably  with  the  sale  of  their  more  costly  but,  in  tlie 
end,  cheaper  and  more  honest  originals.  In  the  jurors'  report  on  the  Exhibition  of  IdlS, 
the  following  allusion  is  made  to  Scotch  manufacturers :  "  To  the  Scotch  manufactnren 
belong  the  credit  of  having  found  cmt  what  the  public  like,  and  of  having  le<l  for  accm- 
sidenible  period  the  public  taste.  So  largely  have  their  productions  been  imitated  on 
the  continent  that  many  of  the  choicest  fancy  trouserings  of  France  and  other  coun- 
tries are  easily  traceable  in  design  and  coloring  to  their  Scotch  origin." 

Before  quoting  actual  statistics  to  represt^nt  the  extent  of  the  trade  as  at  present 
existing,  scmie  explanation  is  necessary.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  trade,  in  busy  timei, 
to  suiiplement  their  day  of  ten  lumrs  by  what  the  trade  calls  "  working  shifts"— thit 
is,  working  extra  time,  with  relays  of  fresh  hands — so  that  a  day  is  sometimes  lenirth- 
ened  out  to  fift^'cn,  twenty,  or  even  twenty-ftmr  hours.  This  being  the  case,  it  wiUit 
once  be  seen  that  any  computation  based  upon  the  day  of  tenhouis — such  as  the  state- 
ment we  give — is  cajiable  of  considerable  elasticity,  and  in  such  busy  times  asthetnids 
has  already  experienced,  may  be  increased  by  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  withont 
ovei"sliooting  the  mark.  We  may  also  add  that  from  our  estimate  we  have  deducted 
all  machinery  employed  in  the  kindred  trade  of  hosiery — a  branch  of  manufacture  fie* 
quently  carried  on  by  the  same  lirnis  and  in  the  same  factories  with  tweeds,  so  that  oar 
figures  show  the  strength  of  the  tweed  trade  alone:  No.  of  firms,  }^5;  sets  of  canlinf 
engines,  340;  spindles,  !;^r),000 ;  looms,  12,720 ;  horse-power  employed,  8,400;  weight « 
wool  consumed  annually,  10,()42,000  po.unds.  Number  of  ])ersons  employeil:  Mak% 
5,440;  females,  8,1(30 — total,  18,600;  total  population  depending  on  the  trade,  23,^ 
Capital  employcil^  £1,3(>0,000;  wagers  pai«l  annuallv,  £340,000;  value  of  wool  used, 
£l,0(>4,-200;  value  of  goods  manufactured,  £2,040,000.  To  these  statistics  must  ta 
added  the  fact  tbat  a  considenible  quantity  of  yarn  is  spun  for  the  twee<l  market  ii 
various  pai-^i^  of  the  country — a  trade  largely  taken  a<lvantage  of  by  manufacture!! 
in  busy  times„but  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  To  show  the  progress  made  ly 
the  trade  during  the  past  seventeen  years,  Ave  subjoin  some  statistics  relating  to  the 
yv.nm  1851  and  1802.  In  the  former  year  there  were  seventy-two  tweed  lactorie^ 
employing  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  power-looms,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  sets  of  carding  engines;  and  the  value  of  [jjoods  made  was  estimated  at  £900,OW. 
In  18a2  there  were  eighty-two  fai'tories,  employing  one  tlumsand  and  sixty-niueJK)we^ 
looms,  and  three  hundred  and  five  sets  of  carding  engines;  and  the  value  of^goodi 
marie  was  £1,8,^0,000. 

There  luus  been  of  late  years  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  machinery  employeil  in  ti* 
tweed  trade,  and  particularly  iu  the  self-actinj^  direction — an  advance  which,  in  «?!*• 
of  the  i)rejudice  of  the  workman  hunself  agamst  the  introduction  of  self-acting  !!»• 
chinery,  not  only  dignifies  his  labor,  but  luus  also  greatly  enhanced  its  value.    SkiM 
labor  in  the  tweed  trade,  is  every  day  rising  in  price,  and  the  idace  of  a  thoroujW 
e<lucated  man  in  any  of  the  various  departments  of  carding,  designing,  dyeing,  4A| 
pnunises  to  rank  among  the  best  paid  appointments  of  the  kind  in  the  country    Tl» 
vigorous  interest — which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  end  in  as  vigoixius  action — takeuiatbtf 
matter  of  technical  education  by  th(^  reprcvsentatives  of  the  trade  in  the  South  of  8o«4' 
land  Chamber  of  Commerce,  shows  the  lively  demand  existing  for  skilled  labor.   Tlw 
chamber  have  resolved  to  send  Mr.  Robert  Gill,  of  Innerleithen,  a  gentleman  ireB 
acquainted  with  the  woolen  trade  of  the  district,  to  inspect  the  textile  technical  scbobb 
on  the  continent.     Mr.  (iill  will  visit  the  principal  technical  schools  in  France,  BolgiiUif 
and  the  German  Stat<,*s,  for  the  purposti  of  ascertaining  their  infiuence  on  the  woide* 
tradt's  in  these  countries,  and  what  features  of  them  it  would  be  advisable  for  tta 
advantage  of  the  woolen  trade  of  the  South  of  Scotland  to  have  established  in  thedkl' 
trict.     Such  a  thing  as  technical  training  is  almost  unknown  in  the  South  of  S<M)tlaiii 
and  in  only  one  process — that  of  dyeing — has  it  been  attcmx)ted;  but  though  a  ftv 
employei-s  may  have  studied  chemistry  under  competent  teachers,  such  stndy  has  ImM 
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tbe  leach  of  operative  dyers  or  mill- workers,  and  it  is  to  afford  all  who  may 
teqoire  the  best  knowledge  of  their  business  that  a  properly  organized  textile 
•cbool  for  the  trade  is  desired.    Mr.  Gill's  rciK>rt  is  expceted  to  be  both  inter- 
d  Taluable  for  all  connected  with  the  woolen  trade. 

I  the  tweed  trade  has  extended  from  its  birthplace  to  various  towns  between 
ding  Inverness  on  the  north  and  Dumfries  on  the  south,  it  maintains  its  prin- 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Twee«i  and  its  tributaries.  Most  of  the  factories  are  of 
nittruction/a  considerable  ininiber  of  them  having  been  built,  within  the  past 
Mn  years,  while  the  old  mills  have  been  altered  to  suit  the  changes  which 
n  place  in  recent  years  in  the  mo<les  and  processes  of  manufacture,  as  well  as 
an  of  8anitati<m.  Many  of  the  mills  are  stately  edifices  of  four,  live,  or  six 
d  their  siiaeious  flcMirs  are  laden  with  machinery  of  the  most  in^nious  and 
MHiBtniction.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  wool  used  in  the  trade  is  imported 
colonies  of  Austnilia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  CajH',  and  from  Buenos  Ayi'es  ; 
vn  w<iol  forming  only  a  small  proportion.  In  order  to  its  being  conveited 
1,  the  wool,  after  it  enters  the  factory,  h&s  to  undergo  upwanls  of  twenty  pro- 
irly  all  of  which  arc  performed  by  machinery.  The  wool  arrives  in  compact 
.e  up  under  hydraulic  jjressure,  and  bound  with  bauds  of  iron.  The  "  sorters" 
bales  and  st^jiarate  the  woul  into  classes  according  to  quality.  Usually  three 
in;  recognized — primes,  se<ronds,  and  thirds.  After  b<;ing  sorted,  the  wool  is 
{i  huge  bath,  across  which  ranges  of  iron  jirongs  are  placed  at  inti'rvals.  This 
triug  machine;  and  when  it  has  been  charged  with  wind,  water,  and  a  cer- 
mtion  uf  alkali,  the  pnmgsare  set  in  motion,  and  the  natural  grease  or  "yolk'' 
;lily  washed  out  ol  the  wool.  Connected  with  the  scouring  machine  is  a 
lurough  wliich  the  wool  is  passed,  and  from  which  it  emer^^es  in  a  slightly 
lition.  It  is  then  spread  in  a  thick  layer  on  the  grated  top  ot  a  chamber  cou- 
th a  fan.  The  air  in  the  room  on  the  floor  of  which  the  chamber  referred  to 
cted  is,  by  means  of  steam-pipes,  raised  to  a  high  temperature.  When  the  fan 
lotion  it' draws  the  heated  air  thnmgh  the  wool,  which  is  thus  dried  in  a 
•e  of  time.  At  this  st-ag<^  the  wool  is  usually  dytnl,  though  in  some  cslmcs  it 
udergothat  process  until  it  liius  been  converted  into  yam.  We  shall  suppiisc, 
that  the  dyeing  Ls  not  to  take  place  until  the  wool  has  been  spun.  After 
id,  the  wool  is  passi*d  through  the  **  willy,"  or  tetising  machine,  which  opens 
extracts  the  dust  and  other  impurities,  and  from  which  it  emerges  in  Umsfi 
Then  the  natural  oil  has  been  wparated  fmm  it,  the  wwd  becomes  crisp;  and 
f»  get  it  into  a  workable  condition,  it  has  to  be  slightly  moistened  with  olive 

was  done  by  hand  until  quite  recently,  but  a  macliine  has  been  devised 
tributes  the  oil  more  evenly,  and  mixes  it  more  thoroughly  than  it  couhl  be 

Tlie  wo(d  is  now  ready  for  carding!  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
oii  th«'  manner  in  which  it  is  done  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  equality  and 
•m  of  the  yani. 

all  the  macliinery  used  in  tlu^  woolen  manufacture  was  devised  for  working 
it  was  n-adily  adapted  to  the  c«>ars«*r  though  more  valuable  fiber.  The  credit 
ing  such  machinery  lie»  chiefly  with  the  cotton  districts  of  England,  so  that 
lot  follow  minutely  the  history  of  the  inventions.  Hand-canlsforpreparnigtho 
spinning  were  inrrmluced  into  this  country  ab(mt  five  hundred  years  ago. 
•*  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  any  attcnn)t  was  made  to  ini- 
Jiese  primitive  trnds.  The  flrst  iilea  in  the  way  of  improvement  was  tlu'  Hx- 
irge  card  ou  a  table  or  stand,  and  snsi>endiug  over  it  two  smaller  cards,  one 
;he  oiM'rator  worked  with  each  hand.  The  canls  used  in  this  way  wen*  called 
inls,  and  jis  they  enabled  one  i)ei-s<m  to  accomplish  more  than  twice  the 
'  work  that  couhl  1m*  got  through  by  the;  old  system,  they  were  considered  to  be 
:ep  in  advance.  \Vhen  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  and  Cartwright 
n  the  «<'ene,  and  devoted  their  ingenious  brains  to  the  improvement  and  jier- 
the  a])pliances  for  working  cotton,  an  entirt^  revolution  took  idaceiii  the  tt^x- 
t£urtureH  of  the  country.  Machinery  driven  by  steam  or  water-i)ower  was 
» canling.  sjiinuing,  and  weaving,  while  to  many  of  the  other  operations  the 
!  of  the  iron  ana  was  extended. 

:  machinery  has  been  brought  to  great  ])erfeetion  by  8ubsi»quent  inventors. 
I  firHt-4*lass  woolen  mills,  each  set  of  **  carding  engines" — the  productive  power 
iv  calculated  by  the  number  of  si'ts — consists  of  four  machines.  The  lii*st  of 
died  the  •*  scribbler,"  and  has  two  large  cylinders  and  tweiitj'-tive  small  ones, 
'  covered  with  spikes  of  wire.  The  wool  is  fed  on  an  endless  a]>ron ;  and  in 
lifuire  ri'gnlarity  the  ajiron  is  marked  oft"  into  sections,  ami  the  girl  who  feeds 
,ne  has  to  spread  u  certain  weight  of  wool  on  each  section,  a  pair  of  scales 
K:he<l  to  the  machine  for  weighing  the  wool.  In  passinj^^  through  the  cyliu- 
'ool  is  sejiarated  from  all  entanglement,  and  is  drawn  ofi  in  a  contiumms  rope 
,"  which  is  fed  into  the  second  machine,  named  the  "  first  canler."  There  is 
arur  cylinder  and  alK>ut  half  a  dozen  small  ones  in  the  flrst  carder,  and  the 

which  those  axe  covered  is  finer  and  more  closely  arranged  than  in  the  scrib- 


i^ 
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Wer.  Tlie  "  second  carder,"  through  which  the  wool  next  passes,  is  in  like  mam 
tiner  than  the  first.  lu  the  early  days  of  the  tweed  nuiniifactnre,  the  scribbler  nud  o 
carding  machine  were  considered  sufficient ;  but  now  s4>cond  carders  are  invarial 
employed.  Not  only  so,  but  another  machine,  which  continues  the  carding  and  ez] 
dites  subsequent  operations,  is  being  generally  introduced.  This  machine  is  the  "co 
denser,"  respecting  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  further  on.  Where  t 
condenser  is  not  employed,  the  wool  is  delivered  from  the  second  carder  in  deta4;bt 
pieces  called  "  cardings,"  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  machine.  As  theue  a 
pHKluced,  they  chop  into  the  "piecing  machine,"  which  joins  them  together  and  wioi 
from  ten  to  a  dozen  or  more  of  tliem  in  the  fonn  of  continuous  threads  on  large  Itobbio 
or  "spools."  The  spools  are  then  placed  on  the  "billy,"  which  does  the  first  parti 
the  si>inning  process,  each  line  of  united  cardings  supjdying  one  spindle  of  the  bi](] 
The  i>iecing  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  John  Meln>se,  of  Hawick,  in  1844 ;  and  tboigi 
it  is  now  likely  to  be  entirely  superseded  by  ♦♦le  condenser,  it  is  a  most  ingenious  dim 
of  mechanism,  and  has  dcme  ^ikmI  i^^rvice  in  its  day,  having  been  adopted  not  on^tq 
the  Scotch  and  English  numufacturers,  but  by  tlmsV  of  Russia  and  other  foreign  rooit 
tries.  Before  it  was  invented,  the  carding-machiues  could  not  be  made  almve  htU 
their  pre^sent  width,  and  the  piecing  had  to  be  done  by  hand,  so  as  to  get  the  wool 
passed  through  the-  "slubbing"  on  the  billy.  The  inquiry  which  took  place  previonsto 
the  passing  of  the  factory  act  in  1833  revealed  the  fact  that  great  hardships  were 
endured  by  the  children  who  wrought  in  the  woolen  fa<tories;  and  the  hardest  lot  d 
all  was  that  of  the  "piccencrs,"  or  children  who  join(><I  the  cardings  on  the  creepiof- 
ch>tli  of  the  slubbing  billy.  The  carders  turned  out  the  wool  in  rolls  al>out  tnir^ 
inclies  long ;  and,  gathering  up  a  handful  of  these,  the  i)iecener  stood  behind  the  bilhr, 
and  as  the  cardings  were  dra>>Ti  in  he  kei)t  joining  fi-csh  lengths  to  the  end  of  etcL 
This  work,  which  required  constant  watchfulness  and  great  activity  of  the  fmgeni,tai 
to  be  continued  for  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  sixteen  h<uirs  a  day.  The  crceping-cloih 
was  formed  of  coarse  canvas,  and,  by  frequent  contact  with  it,  the  skin  was  rasped  off 
the  lingers  of  the  children,  and  in  the  winter  time  csjieciallv  they  suffered  much.   K« 


ling  and  eight  i)once  a  week,  and  an  annual  gift  of  a  suit  of  "  Galliishiels  gray"  and  • 
Kilmunock  bonnet. 

The  restrictions  imt  upon  the  employment  of  women  and  c  hildren  by  the  fact4)iy  art 
led  mechaniciansto  consi<b'r  whether  the  lalnir  of  which  th  o  manufacturei-s  werethoi 
t4)  s<mie  extent  deprived  could  not  be  supplied  by  muchinf*ry.  Several  contrivance! 
wt\re  tried,  but  Mr.  Melrose's  inecing  ni;ichine  was  so  comide'te  that  it  was,  asalma^f 
stated,  at  once  introduced  into  the  ctories.  About  the  same  time  a  great  improvemeift 
was  effected  in  the  carding  process.  Formerly  the  carder  was  supplied  with  woolii 
the  sauie  way  that  the  scribbler  is  now  fed  ;  and  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  the 
mere  feeling  of  the  fingers  could  adjust  the  wool  on  the  feeding-table  so  as  to  be  of  • 
uniform  thiakness.  As  the  wool  went  unequally  into  the  canler,  so  it  came  uDeqnaUT 
from  it ;  and  as  the  rolls  were  thus  unequal  in  thickness,  so  were  the  thrcjuls  iutowhiA 
they  were  spun.  This  was  a  continual  vexation  with  all  yams  intended  to  l»e  twined 
together  in  different  colors  for  making  tweed.  nand-i>iecing,  toi>,  necessiirilvstrctcbid 
the  loosely  cmnbined  cardings,  and  careless  children  sometinu»s  carried  this  "rackiB* 
the  rowiu's,"  aw  it  was  called,  to  such  an  extent  as  often  to  nuike  the  yam  quite  unfit 
for  tweeds.  As  Melrose's  juccin^  machine  got  rid  of  hand-piecing  with  its  faults,  eo 
the  "  feeding  machine"  got  rid  ot  the  evil  of  feeding  the  carders  by  Iiand.  The  feeding 
machine  was  an  adaptation  of  the  cotton  machinery  to  woolen  cards,  and  the  principle 
of  it  wa.s  to  take  the  wool  from  the  scribbler  in  the  form  of  a  sliver,  and  apply  it  to  the 
carder,  as  we  have  describe<l  above.  To  illustrate  the  advantage  of  the  invention, wa 
may  state  that  if  the  scribbler  feeder  makes  an  incipnility  on  the  feeding-table,  tW 
affects  only  the  one  sliver  coming  off  the  machine  at  the  time.  Sixty  slivers  fromtfce 
scribbler  are  fwl  side  by  side  into  the  canler,  and  these  sixty  are  reduced  to  one.  Tbei 
sixty  slivers  from  the  first  carder  are  j)ut  on  the  second  carder,  and  undergo  the  aa^l 

{irocessof  retluction;  so  that  the  original  inequality  is  reduced  in  a  ratio  reprewntod 
>y  60  X  60  t-o  1.  Sliver-ftMMling  is  of  equal  impt>rtance  as  regards  condensers,  and, evt 
ously,  the  general  introduction  of  those  ma(;hines  was  <lelayed  for  many  yean  ^^'"^ 
to  the  want  of  sliver-fe(»ding,  although  an  apparatus  for  making  the  sUveni  wia  sell 
from  America  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  Scotland  is  indebted  for  the  condenser.  TV* 
condenser  was  so  called  because  it  abbreviated  the  processes — taking  the  place  atonei 
of  the  billy  and  piecing  machine. 

Connected  witii  the  condenser  which  is  now  superseding  the  piecing-machiue,  Hutl^ 
is  a  little  history.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberta,  of  Galashiels,  went  to  America  in  li^  to  polk 
his  fortune,  and  while  there  saw  the  condenser  at  work.  Conceiving  that  it  woaldfcO 
advant-ageous  to  the  trade  of  his  native  town  if  such  a  machine  were  introduced,  kft 
set  himself  to  study  the  condenser,  and,  having  nmstercMl^all  its  parta.  he  made  dmV- 
ings  thereof,  and  these,  together  with  a  minute  description,  he  scut  to  his  brother,  (Ht 
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HTice  Roberts,  lately  provost  of  Selkirk.)  Models  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
chine  were  subsequently  sent,  and  Mr.  George  Roberts  had  a  condenser  constnieted 
m  theise,  but  a  trial  of  it  made  at  Hiiddersfit'ld  Mill,  Galashiels,  was  not  satisfactory, 
1  the  niachiue  was  set  aside.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Earlston,  and  Mr.  Iloldsworth,  of 
Hgow,  took  up  the  ide^i,  however,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  what  they  considered  to 
a  j^rfect  coudenser.  Manufacturers  in  (lalashiels,  Hawick,  and  elsewhere  gave  this 
ehine  a  trial,  but  they  found  that  they  coidd  not  get  it  to  make  equal  yams,  and  in 
!  case  of  uiixed  colored  goods,  the  inequality  caused  shading  or  "  barring*'  as  it  is 
hnically  termed.  So  the  machine  was  condemned;  and  the  genthiman  who  had  first 
omineiuled  it,  and  had  made  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  money  and  labor  to  have  it 
roduced,  w:is  censured  for  what  he  had  done,  a«  a  large  amount  of  m<niey  had  been 
ik  in  niacbines  which  could  never  be  got  to  work.  Mr.  Roberts  returned  from 
kcrica  some  years  afterwards,  and  discovered  to  his  suq^rise  that  the  makers  of  the 
idensers  which  had  l>een  condemned  liad  neglected  to  supply  an  essentiid  part  of  the 
ehine — namely,  that  for  feeding  by  slivei-s  instead  of  by  hand.  The  omitted  por- 
BB  of  the  ap])anitus,  which  had  been  lying  for  yfars  in  a  lumber  garret,  were  hunted 
►  by  Mr.  R«>lK^rt8.  The  other  ])artsof  the  sliver-making  machine  were  constructed 
ler  hin  8U[H*riuteudence,  and  the  "  feeding  machine,"  as  it  Avas  th<'n  calked,  was  started 
i  small  mill  at  Selkirk,  which  was  tlie  nucleus  of  the  present  Forest  Mills,  the  projj- 
y  of  Messrs.  George  Roiierts  &  Co.  It  was  so  obviously  an  improvement  that  all 
icanlers  in  Galashiels  and  Hawick  were  fitted  with  it  as  si>eedily  as  i)ossible;  Mel- 
e's  piecing  machine  wsia  invented  about  the  same  time,  and  the  two  united  marked 
©w  era  in  the  woolen  manufactures  of  Scotland.  The  condenser  has  been  unu-b 
Moveil  by  an  English  machine  maker,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  has  been  adopted  by 
ny  of  the  manuUicturers.  Essentially,  the  condenser  is  a  carding  machine,  tne  chief 
Terence  being  in  the  delivering  apparatus.  When  the  sliver  comes  off  the  second 
der,  it  is  wound  up  on  hirge  spools  or  bobbins.  Fifty  ov  sixty  of  these  are  set  in  a 
■M  behind  the  condenser,  and  the  slivers  led  in  through  rows  of  pegs,  which  draw 
!m  out  a  little  and  lay  tbem  fiat  on  the  feed-apron.  The  large  and  snmll  cylinders  are 
iipletely  coveriKl  with  the  hooked  wires  which  comb  the  wool,  but  while  in  the  old 
der  the  **  dofler,"  or  delivering  cylinder,  had  a  card  and  a  space  without  card  alter- 
ting  in  a  longitudinal  directi<ni,  th(4  doft'er  of  the  condenser  is  covered  with  a  series 
rings  of  canl,  separated  by  a  narrow  space  from  each  other.  The  old-fashioned  dof- 
canght  the  wool  from  tbe  cylinder  so  long  as  the  card  was  passing  it ;  but  when  the 
nk  spat^e  n^iched  the  cylinder  it  made  a  break,  and  so  each  canlof  the  doflVr  went 
ind,  and  its  burden  was  dropped  into  the  piecing  machine  in  the  form  of  a  "  carding." 
e  condenser  dott'er,  In-ing  a  series  of  complete  rings,  catches  the  wool  continuously 
its  side  next  the  cylinder,  and  gives  it  oft*  continucmsly  at  the  opposite  side  in  the 
m  of  a  very  small  sliver  from  each  ring.  The  slivers  are  caught  by  rollers  and  car- 
d forward  in  a  loose, deljcate  combination  to  what  are  called  the  "rubbers,"  two  end- 
1  webs  of  leather  having  both  a  forwanl  and  transverse  motion,  the  latter  rubbing 
'h  of  the  fine  fillets  of  wool  into  a  firm  ccmdition,  so  that  they  may  be  wound  ujiou 
lobbin.  When  the  wool  reaches  this  ])oint,  it  is  ready  for  the  next  process — thesjun- 
ig.  Tbe  delicacy  of  tbe  condensing  jirocess  may  be  judged  of  fnrni  tlfr  fact  tbat  in 
lashiels  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  slivers,  or '^  rovings,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
light,  that  it  would  take  four  of  tbem  to  be  as  tluck  as  one  of  the  threads  from 
ich  SiH>tch  blankets  are  nsually  nuide. 
[he  spinning  and  subseqnent  oi)erations  will  be  described  in  the  next  paper  of  this 

■  MAXUFACTURE  OF  TWEEDS — THE   SPINNING,   DYEING,   WEAVING,   AND  OTHER  PRO- 
CES8E8  D]-::SCRIliED — EARNINtiS   AND  80CIAL  HABITS  OF  THE  WORKPEOPLE, 

rhe  earliest  ra<Hle  of  spinning  wool  and  other  fibers  was  by  means  of  the  distaff"  and 
ndle,  and  no  imjirovement  was  made  on  those  ajipliance*  until  spinning  by  a  wheel 
M  invente<l  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Though  the  spinning-wheel,  even  in  its  sim- 
!St  fonu,  was  a  great  advance  on, the  distaff*  and  spiniUe,  yet  it  did  not  speedily  super- 
le  them.  Ladies  hiul  iulopted  spinning  as  an  easy  and  profitable  reereation  for  their 
mre  honrs,  }ind  ]>referretl  the  ancient  method,  which  remained  in  use  until  a  time 
thin  the  recollection  of  many  persons  yet  alive.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
itnry,  a  great  improvement  was  made  on  the  first  fonn  of  s[)iuning-wheel,  by  socon- 
octiug  it  that  the  operator  couhl  bo  seated,  and  by  means  of  a  treadle  keep  the  spin- 
•  in  motion,  thus  enabling  both  hands  to  be  used  in  manipulating  the  wool.  Spinning- 
leels  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  ahnost  every  home  in  the  Highland  districts, 
lere  one  of  these  articles  is  still  considered  a  most  suitable  gift  to  a  bride.  The  spin- 
ig  wheel  fonus  a  picture-sque  and  significant  accessory  in  many  paintings  of  domes- 
•eencd  in  the  pastoral  re<nons,  and  our  Queen  not  only  owns  one,  but  knows  how  to 
i  it.  The  **muckle  wheel'*  was  employed  extensively  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
praference  to  the  treadle  wheel.    It  consisted  of  a  fly-wheel  of  wood  which  set  the 


ndle  in  motion.    The  operator  gave  the  wheel  a  smart  shove  round  with  the  hand, 

backward,  as  ropemakers  do.    By  holding  the  "  roll"  or  "  carding"  of 


1  then  walked 
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wool  firmly  between  the  fingers  while  retreating,  it  was  drawn  to  the  required  siae 
yarn.  The  impetus  of  the  wheel  enabled  the  spinner  to  retire  five  or  six  yar<l«,  anc 
thread  of  that  len^h  having  been  pnulnced,  it  was  wound  up  on  a  spindle  as  the  oi 
rator  returned  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  wheel.  As  the  textile  mauufaetiires  of  tJ 
country  extended,  a  more  exjieditious  mode  of  spinning  wjis  desired  ;  and  many  unsi 
cessful  attempts  were  ma^le  t^>  supply  the  want.  At  length  the  difficulty  was  overoon 
to  an  extent  never  dreamed  of,  by  the  invention  of  the  *' spinning-jenny."  The  aoth 
of  this  contrivance  was  James  Hargreaves,  a  weaver  at  Standliill,  near  Blackboi 
Too  poor  to  patent  his  machine,  and  so  nmke  a  fortune  by  it,  as  he  would  uiulonbted 
have  done,  he  employed  it  secretely  in  making  weft  for  his  own  loom ;  but  the  knon 
edge  that  he  had  devised  labor-saving  apparatus  got  abroad,  and  his  neighbors  brol 
into  his  house  and  destroyed  the  "jenny,"  little  calculating  that  in  that  rudely  co: 
structed  piece  of  mechanism  lay  the  germ  of  much  of  the  subs<Hpient  inannfactaii] 
prosperity,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  world.  Arkwright,  also,  succeeded  in  pt 
ducing  a  spinning  machine  bavSed  on  an  invention  of  a  foreigner,  named  Paul,  whocoj 
ceived  the  idea  of  S])inniiig  by  rollers,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  intopn 
tice.  A  third  inventor — Samuel  Crompton,  weaver — united  tlie  leading  features  oi  tl 
*^  spinning  jenny"  andArkwright's  machine  in  the  "spinning  mule,"  \>*liich  is  now  nn; 
vei^sally  used  in  spinning  wool,  linen,  cotton,  &c.  A  subsequent  inventor  has  given  th 
"  mule"  the  power  of  self-action  ;  and  now  it  spins  five  hundred,  eight  hundred,  or evei 
one  thousand  threads  at  a  time  Avithout  retiuiring  any  attention  beyond  that  of  a  Ix^ 
or  two,  whose  duty  it  is  to  mend  any  threads  that  may  break.  The  self-acting  urnki 
are  now  coming  into  general  use  in  the  Scotch  woolen  mills,  and  it  is  no  uneommci 
thing  to  find  in  one  apartment,  and  under  the  charge  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  pw- 
sons,  machinery  capable  of  producing  as  mnqh  yarn  in  a  day  as  could  be  madeintbc 
same  time  by  twenty  thousand  of  the  most  expert  spinners  on  the  old-fashioned  wheel 

The  yarn  renuiftng  to  be  dyed  is  reehid  into  "  cut*»,"  and  "  hanks"  of  thnu*,  four,  a 
six  *'  cuts,"  as  found  most  convenient.  The  oil  is  scoured  out  of  it,  aiul  if  it  is  not  to  be 
colored,  it  is  hung  up  in  a  close  room  and  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  fumes  d 
sulphur,  which  make  it  a  pure  white.  All  colors  ot  yarn  are  employed  in  the  tweed 
trade;  and  as  a  good  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  cloth  dependson  the  quality  of  thedyei 
used,  the  <lyeing  is  one  of  the  most  important  d«i»artmeiits  of  the  manufacture.  SoiM 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  essential  on  the  part  of  the  foremen,  and  a  thoroughly  efl* 
cieut  man  never  fails  to  obtain  libi'ral  wages.  In  the  early  days  of  the  woolen  manii' 
facture  of  Eiij^land,  dyeing  was  but  imperfectly  understood.  Not  that  there  waa  BttJ 
want  of  a  variety  of  dyestuft's,  but  their  chemical  qualities  were  not  sutticiently  knowD 
to  enable  them  to  be  successfully  api)lied.  The  importance  of  tlie  art  wjis  not  lort 
sight  of,  however,  and  foreign  dyers  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  country.  Inl558| 
an  act  of  Parliament  was  i)assed  limiting  the  number  of  colored  cloths  to  "  scarlet,  red, 
crimson,  munay,  pink,  brown,  blue,  black,  green,  yellow,  orange,  tawny,  russet,  marbk 
grey,  sadnew  color,  asemer,  watchett,  sheep^s  color,  lion  color,  motley,  or  iron-graf."  !■ 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  the  list  was  extended  by  the  following  addition! J 
*•  Violet,  iizure,  friar's  gray,  crane,  i)urple,  and  old  medley."  Not  only  wei*e  the  colon 
limit(;d,  but  the  mode  of  producing  them  was  regulated  by  statute,  the  use  of  certita 
n:aterials — such  as  logwo<Kl  and  gall — ^being  prohibited.  In  the  sixteenth  centaij 
manufacturers  began  to  dye  the  wool  before  it  was  spun,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  9SUt 
it  had  been  spun  and  woven.  Notwithstamling  the  variety  of  colors  which  the  dTcn 
were  capable  of  producing,  only  a  few  could  be  considered  good  or  x>ermanent ;  ana  up 
till  1607  the  fine  broadcloth  of  England  was  sent  to  Holland  to  be  dyed.  During  the 
bust  fifty  years  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  art.  Chemists  have  succeaOTDy 
sought  to  increase  the  number  of  dye«,  and  the  man  who  discovers  a  new  and  reiMj 
good  tint  now-a-days  may  be  said  to  have  found  a  fortune.  From  the  most  unlikely 
materials  beautiful  c(dors  have  been  extracted.  A  dye  closely  allied  both  in  propertiei 
and  appearance  to  the  famous  Tyrian  purple  has  been  extracted  from  guano ;  and  ttj 
uiisty  tar  which  exudes  fnun  coal  in  the  process  of  gas-making  has  recently  beenfottM 
to  contain  the  elements  of  a  series  of  dyes  of  great  beauty.  Wool  is  always  dyed  n 
boiling  li([uid,  the  heat  being  necessary  in  order  to  fasten  the  colors.  TheyamishnM 
upon  poles  which  stretch  across  the  incmth  of  the  boih^r  and  rest  uptm  its  sides;  •» 
wliile  suspended  in  this  way,  the  dye  has  free  access  to  every  part  of  it.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  ju-ocess,  the  workmen  keep  constantly  turning  the  hanks  on  the  polefc 
The  time  usually  required  for  all  the  operations  in  dyeing  ordinary' colors  is  three hoO» 
The  tweed  manufacturers  have  bestowed  great  attention  to  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  with 
the  most  gratifying  results;  but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  further  into  the 
details  of  the  process,  though  they  are  exceedingly  int<*resting. 

On  being  taken  from  the  Iwilei-s,  the  yarn  is  rinsed  to  free  it  from  any  sui>erflno* 
dyestufi',  and  is  then  carefully  dried.  The  yarn  intended  for  the  warp  or' longituditw 
threads  of  the  web  is  more  firmly  twisted  than  that  for  the  weft;  and  <m  the  compl* 
tion  of  the  dyeing  process,  the  former  is  wound  <»n  bobbins  for  the  warp-mill,  aud  tl* 
hitter  on  pirns  for  the  shuttle.  The  warper  takes  the  bobbins,  and,  bv  the  use  of' 
«  winding-machine  of  x)eculiar  construction,  aiTanges  the  threads  in  x>ara\lel  rows,  aB 
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finally  wiods  them  on  a  cylinder  which  forms  part  of  the  loom.  The  warp  threads  are 
then  drawn  through  the  *•  heddles  "  and  "  reed  "  by  boys,  and  the  whole  is  ready  to  be 
fixed  in  the  loom.  Before  the  invention  of  the  imwer-looni,  weaving  was  done  by  hand, 
and  the  loom  employe<l  was  of  the  simplest  consti-uction.  A  few  8i>ecimens  of  the 
hand-loom  still  linger  in  the  manufacturing  fenters  and  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
faith  in  *' homemade'*  stuff  still  survives.  Vy  till  twenty  years  ago,  the  hand-loom 
weavers  fomic^l  a  large  section  of  the  industrial  population  of  Scotland,  aiul  most  of 
them  worked  in  their  own  hous(\s,  the  factory  system  then  being  in  its  infancy.  They 
were  a  grave,  thoughtful,  and  exceedingly  industrious  class ;  and  from  their  ranks 
went  f<irth  many  men  who  took  an  advanced  position  in  the  world  of  learning  or  were 
noted  for  their  commercial  enterjirise.  Among  those  who  still  preside  at  "the  four 
9too{»s  of  miserj',"  as  the  hand-loom  is  designated  in  some  parts,  men  are  to  be  found 
who  possess  a  knowledge  of  history,  i)olitic8,  and  general  literature  that  would  adorn 
a  much  loftier  station  of  life.  Asa  chu»,  they  suffered  great  hardships  through  the 
introduction  of  the  power-loom.  Tliose  among  them  who  had  spent  their  early  days 
and  prime  of  manhootl  in  throwing  the  shuttle,  could  ill  adapt  themselves  toother  pur- 
suits; and  they  clung  to  their  vocation,  resolved  t^>  be  content  with  an  occasional  web, 
which  they  calculate<l  would  fall  to  their  share  when  the  productive  power  of  their 
mechanical  competitor  was  unequal  to  meet  the  extra  demands  made  upon  the  mann- 
iaetiirers  for  certaLii  classt's  of  goods.  In  this  way  those  of  them  who  remain  are  still 
employed,  and  usually  when  they  obtain  a  web,  they  have  to  sit  at  it  early  and  late  to  get 
it  done  within  the  limited  time.  Their  life  is  thus  in  many  instances  made  up  of  days 
and  nights  of  close  application  to  work  followed  by  disheartening  intervals  of  idleness, 
Tlie  hand-loom  weavers  are  generally  to  be  found  together  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  in  several  cases  that  quarter  is  known  as  the  Weavers'  Row.  In  busy  times 
the  "  rickle-tickle-tick  *'  of  the  looms  may  be  heard  issuing  from  every  door  and  win- 
dow, and  a  stranger  might  have  the  impression  that  he  was  in  tbe^ndst  of  a  hive  of 
indimtry  in  which  the  bees  could  not  fail  to  have  every  comfort  and  happiness.  But 
there  are  freoneat  gloomy,  weary  days,  in  which  the  sliuttle  lies  at  rest,  and  the  men 
hang  about  the  doors  with  sad  countenances  or  saunter  to  the  factory  with  a  slow  and 
seemingly  hopeless  step  to  asceitain  what  prospe<^t  there  is  of  obtaining  another  job. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Galashiels  hand-loom  weaving  is  still  paid  by  the  scale  of 
rates  which  ruled  before  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom. 

The  invention  of  the  power-loom  marked  an  era  in  the  textile  manufactures  of  the 
world.  Like  most  other  contrivances  used  in  making  woolen  cloth,  the  power-loom 
was  originally  devised  for  weaving  cotton.  The  inventor  wiin  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright, 
who,  considering  it  probable  that  when  Arkwriglit's  patent  for  spinning  machinery 
expired,  so  many  mills  would  be  erected  and  so  much  cotton  si)un  that  hands  would 
not  he  found  to  weave  it,  supposed  that  Arkwright's  next  task  would  be  the  invention 
of  weaving  machinery.  The  iiint  thus  thrown  out  was  allowed  to  pass  unheeded,  the 
doctor's  manufacturing  friends  considering  the  weaving  of  cloth  by  machinery  to  be 
an  impossibility.  Though  not  a  mechanician.  Dr.  Cartwright  regarded  the  idea  to  be 
not  only  of  vast  im|>ortance  but  of  perfe<'t  practicability.  He  devoted  close  attention 
to  the  subject  for  a  year  or  two,  and  patented  two  machines,  neither  of  which,  how- 
ever, conld  be  got  to  work  satisfactorily.  After  years  of  anxious  labor  and  the  exi)cndi- 
ture  of  £40,000  on  experiments  and  patents,  the  Doctor  st>  far  succeeded  that,  on  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  in  1808,  he  received  a  grant  of  £10,000  as  a  return  for  his  losses 
and  exertions.  Other  hands  took  up  the  ma<'hine,  and  it  at  length  was  made  perfect, 
and  for  forty  years  at  least  has  been  employed  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng- 
land. Among  those  who  tried  to  devise  a  uiacliine  to  supersede  the  hand-loom  was  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Glasgow,  who  in  1794  had  a  power-loom  constructed ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  it  to  work.  In  1796,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  of  the  same  city,  patented  some 
iiuproircment  on  Mr.  Bell's  machine ;  ami  in  1810  a  factorj'^  furnished  with  two  hundred 
improved  looms  was  erected  at  Pollokshaws.  Several  years  elai)8(;d,  however,  before 
the  enterprise  succeeded.  In  1825  there  were  but  one  thousand  five  hundred  pbwer- 
li>onis  in  Scotland,  and  these  were  applied  only  to  the  i)roductioii  of  coarse  linen  and 
cotton  giMMls.  A  few  years  afterwards  an  attempt  wjts  made  to  weave  woolen  yarn  on 
them ;  but  before  that  could  be  done  certain  imi>rovcments  had  to  be  effected,  and  it 
was  not  until  a  few  years  later  that  the  machine  was  got  to  work  properly.  Now  the 
power-loom  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  tweed  trade,  and  as  adapted  to  that 
particular  branch  of  weaving  it  produces  work  of  uneqiialed  quality. 

The  general  distinction  between  a  tweed  and  a  cloth  is  that  a  cloth  is  woven  loosely 
and  felt4Kl  firmly,  while  a  tweed  iH  woven  tirmly  and  felted  in  a  less  degree.  On  the 
l<H>m  the  tweed  looks  so  close  and  fine  that  it  would  be  thought  inii>ossil>le  to  improve 
it.  In  passing  through  the  intricate  passages  of  the  weaving  departments  of  one  of 
the  large  twee<l  factories,  one  is  striick  by  the  great  variety  of  styles  and  patterns  in 
progress.  Each  loom  works  two  wiilths  of  cloth,  and  though  the  same  .shuttles  cross 
th»»  warji  of  both,  the  colors  of  the  eoniplotrd  fabri<'S  may  differ  considerably.  By 
nuing  warps  of  difterent  hues,  the  cloth,  though  made  with  the  same  weft,  will  ()f 
course  be  dissimilar  in  shade.    To  the  inexperienced  eye  the  appearance  of  many 
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patterns  of  tweeds  is  little  distinpiiisbed  from  plainly  woven  elotlis,  but  tliat  littlo  di 
tinction  is  often  the  result  of  no  small  ainouut  of  ingenuity  in  the  distrilmtion  of  tl 
threads  and  c<dor8  in  the  loom.  For  faney  i>att<^'rns,  the  looms  commonly  used  are 
modiiication  of  the  J acquard,  limited  to  work  twenty  "leaves^'  or  set<s  of  ^'ueedlefl 
The  looms  arc  superintendefl  by  young  women,  who  earn  large  wagcH,  and  to  wha 
the  work  is  well  suited,  as  it  is  easy  and  healthy.  They  have  simply  to  loi>k  out  fi 
and  mend  broken  threads,  keep  the  shuttles  supplied  with  yam,  and  remove  any  kno) 
or  imperfections  in  the  work.  The  hand-loom  weavers  ha<l  a  strong  prejudice  again 
the  i)ower-loonis,  and  would  not  relinquish  their  old-fashioned  machines  and  goi 
work  with  the  n<'W  ;  hence  females  were  set  to  do  the  work.  Ultimately  the  men  can 
to  think  that  they  should  overcome  their  prejudices,  and  many  of  them  would  fk 
take  charge  of  the  power-looms ;  but  the  women  having  got  iwssession,  determined 
keep  it,  and  minding  a  X)owcr-loom  is  now  regarded  as  a  woman*s  and  w^omanly  ooc 
pat  ion. 

On  being  taken  from  the  loom,  the  chith  is  examined  by  "  birlers,"  who  pick  out  a 
irregular  threads,  hairs,  or  dirt;  and  by  ^'darners,"  who  insert  with  a  needle  any poi 
tions  of  the  warp  or  weft  that  may  have  been  omitted  in  the  weaving.  It  is  then  mil1«i 
or  "fulled.'^  From  a  peculiarity  in  their  formation,  the  fibers  of  wool  ])osse8s  the  projiertj 
of  felting,  and  under  the  ''stocks'*  of  the  fulling-inill  they  become  hooked  together  ii 
a  comjuKft  layer ;  and  by  continuing  the  proc«'ss  of  fulling  f«»r  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
the  wall)  and  weft  of  a  piece  of  ch)th  would  get  so  united  as  to  he  indistinguishable  l^ 
the  eye.  As  already  pointed  out,  however,  the  degn^»  of  fulling  forms  one  of  the  dii* 
tinctions  between  supei-fme  cloth  and  tw«;ed  ;  for  while  the  former  receives  fourfulUn^ 
of  three  hours  each,  the  latter  generally  receives  much  less.  To  variety  of  style  m 
tweeds  has  recently  been  added  variety  of  finish,  and  while  some  cloths  are  highly  feltedf 
others  receive  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  clejinse  them  thoroughly.  Cloths  made  of 
scoured  yams  ara  usually  milled  with  fuller's  earth,  which,  while  it  possesses  pttl^ 
cleansing  i)roperties,  is  less  liable  to  iigure  delicate  colors  than  soap  containing  alkilL 
Before  the  invention  of  fulling-mills  the  cloth  was  "waulkcd"  or  shrunk  by  bring 
tramped  by  men's  feet  in  tubs ;  and  when  this  method  of  conducting  the  oi>eration  mn 
superseded,  the  attention  of  the  Parliament  of  Edwanl  iV  was  seriously  calle<l  totbe 
fact  that  **hats,  bonnets,  and  ca]»s,  as  well  single  as  double,  were  wont  to  be  faithfuQr 
made,  wrought,  fulled,  and  thicked  by  men's  strength — that  is  to  say,  Avith  hande)  iiid 
feet — and  thereby  the  makei's  of  the  same  have  honestly  before  this  time  gained  their 
living,  and  kejit  many  ai)prentict'«,  servants,  and  good  housirs,  till  now  of  late  that,  br 
subtle  imagination,  to  the  destruction  of  the  labor  and  siuitenance  of  many  men,  soak 
articles  have  been  fulled  and  thicked  in  fulling-mills,  and  in  the  said  mills  thesaidhato 
and  cai>s  be  broken  and  deceitfully  wrought,  and  in  no  wise  by  the  means  of  any  mill 
may  be  faithfully  made.*' 

After  being  milled,  the  cloth  is  "  raised  "  by  being  i);issed  over  a  cylinder  covered  with 
teasels — the  seed-pods  of  the  Dipmcim  fulhnumy  a  jdant  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
puriK)S<?  in  the  cloth-making  districts  of  England.  Numenms  atteni]its  have  been  m»d« 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  teasels  by  cards  or  combs  of  Avire;  but  nothing  that  hw  ye* 
been  tried  can  raise  the  fibers  so  nicely,  and  Avith  so  little  injury  to  the  cloth,  as  the 
teasel.  The  cloth  is  stretched  on  "tenters  "or  rails  to  dry.  Each  rail  has  arowoi 
hooks,  and  on  these  the  ch»th  is  fast<jned,  a  selvage  of  coarse  wool  Ixjing  w^orked  on  the 
web  for  the  pur^wso  of  accommodating  the  hooks  without  iiyury  to  the  body  of  the 
fabric.  In  this  way  the  cloth  is  evenly  stretched;  and  when  it  drie«,  the  thrwid*  ^ 
straight  and  regular.  A  tentering  and  drying  machine  has  recently  been  introduced, 
which  enables  the  manufacturers  to  carry  on  their  operations  independently  of  the 
weather.  The  cloth,  as  it  iiasse^  into  the  machine,  is  fixed  on  a  series  of  tenter^hooki 
attached  to  a  pair  of  eniUe^s  chains.  It  is  then  i>assed  over  a  series  of  heated  pipes,  which 
rapidly  expel  the  moisture.  The  next  operation  is  "  cropping,''  or  cutting  off  the  loM 
fibers  raised  by  the  t<;asels.  In  an  intert^stiiig  i)aper  on  the  **  Wo<d  Manufactnieii  m 
Hawick,"  recently  read  to  the  Hawick  Arclueologicjd  Societv  by  Mr.  D.  Watsoiii  the 
following  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  raising  aiut  cropping  were  done  it 
the  early  days  of  the  woolen  manufacture : 

"  The  clotli,  being  stretched  or  hung  over  a  frame  in  fi-ont  of  the  workman,  wae 
brushed  over  with  hand-cards,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  t^^asels,  ti>  raise  the  looa* 
filMirs  of  the  wool  to  the  surface,  and  lay  them  all  in  one  direction.  When  the  whol« 
web  had  been  gone  over  in  this  manner,  it  was  handed  over  to  the  *  clipper,'  whose  i^ 
paratus  ccmsisted  of  a  long,  narrow  stool  or  bench,  the  top  of  which  was  cushionedfaoA 
a  pair  of  large  and  i)eculiarlj''  shaped  shears,  about  eighteen  inches  long  in  the  blades 
and  curved  to  fit  the  top  of  the  cushion.  These  shears,  which  had  a  sx>ring  like  tin 
common  hand-shears  to  o])en  the  blades,  smoothed  a  considerable  |>ortiou  of  the  sarfM 
at  every  clii),  and  could  be  used  pretty  rapidly  by  an  exi»ert  workman.  Owing  i 
their  large  size  and  peculiar  form,  there  was  some  ditticulty  in  getting  them  pro]^ 
ground,  which  was  at  length  overcome  by  the  erection,  at  Galashiels,  Dy  subscriptifli 
of  a  large  gilndstone,  to  which  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  district  sent  their  Nwa' 
once  a  yeai'  to  be  ground,  a  professional  cutler  being  brought  from  Sheffield  to  do  t) 
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h  oecnpied  him  from  a  month  to  six  weeks.''  The  cropping  is  now  done  hy 
»f  American  invention.  The  raised  fibers  are  neatly  and  evenly  shorn  hy 
dug  passed  under  a  small  roller,  on  which  a  series  of  steel  blades  arc  arranged 
bmi.  By  repeatetlly  raising  and  cropping  the  cloth,  a  very  fine  surface  may 
it,  bat  that  can  he  done  only  at  the  expense  of  damaging  the  fa]>ricy  and 
Tftlae  out  of  it;  and  in  making  tweeds,  these  operations  are  usually  limited 
it  of  merely  giving  the  surface  a  slight  dressing,  so  that  the  tei^ture  of  the 
animpairiHi.  Some  years  ago,  however,  it  was  considered  necessary  that  every 
pattern  should  l>e  si^n,  and  in  order  to  produce  that  result  the  cloth  had  to 
Bed  and  cut  very  closi'ly. 

is  finishetl  by  being  pressed  between  warm  mill-boards  in  a  hydraulic  press 
rer ;  and  after  a  tinal,  careful  examination,  is  measured  and  rolled  up  ready 
Let. 

carding-engincs,  with  the  other  necessary  machinery,  produces  annually 
bousand  pieces  of  cloth,  or  tifty  thousand  yanls;  and  the  total  production 
),  including  goods  made  from  bought  yarns,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
teen  million  yanls. 

about  tliree  thousand  yanls  of  threatl — fifteen  hundred  each  way,  warp  and 
ard  of  cloth  of  average  weight ;  so  that  a  man  in  a  complete  suit  of  twtH>d, 
overcoat,  carries  about  with  him  rather  more  than  twenty  miles  of  wocden 
weight  of  a  yard  of  the  thinnest  tweed  made  for  summer  wear  is  alxmt 
a;  while  that  for  winter  use  ranges  as  high  as  eighteen  and  even  twenty 
ard.  The  fair  average  weight  of  cloth  for  each  season,  summer  and  winter 
,  is  alKiut  ten  ounces  and  tifteen  ounces  i>er  yard. 

o  llxe<l  scale  of  wages  in  the  twee4l  trade,  and  the  rates  vary  considerably, 
the  <lifterent  centers,  but  in  the  factories  of  individual  towns.  In  few  if 
uiches  of  industry'  are  female  workers  paid  so  liberally — vndeed  their  wages 
dow  those  of  the  men.  According  to  one  statement  we  have  received,  tho 
loyed  in  the  weaving  department  earn  on  the  average  about  twelve  shillings 
superior  hands  occasionally  make  from  sixteen  shillings  to  eiglit-een  shil- 
her  statement  places  the  average  at  eleven  shillings,  and  the  highest  at 
^n  shillings  to  lif%ei*n  shillings.  3lale  operatives  receive  from  sixteen  shil- 
enty  shillings  a  week,  acconling  to  the  department  in  which  they  are 
Men  in  charge  of  departments  have  a  shilling  or  two  more.  It  will  thus  be 
Qimily  in  which  the  father  and,  say,  three  sons  or  daughters  are  at  work — 
no  uncommon  case— enjoy  an  income  equal  to  that  of  many  who  have  to 
ar  liigher  social  jKisition. 

■thy  of  notice,  and  one  that  does  not  fail  to  strike  observant  i^crsons  visit- 
rd  manufactories  of  Scotland,  is  their  superiority  in  a  sanitary  iK>int  of  view 
any  other  works  of  the  kind.  The  m-cupation  itself  is  ajR'Culiarly  healthy 
larly  in  the  carding  departments,  where  the  equal  teiiii>erature  necessary 
:,  and  the  amount  of  oil  held  in  the  atmosphere,  are  saul  to  pn»sent  |xfcu- 
ible  conditions  for  a  certain  chiss  of  invalids.  Tho  fact  was  tirst  taken 
the  late  Doctor  M'Dougal,  of  Galashiels,  and  fully  corroborate*!  by  tho 
•stigations  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  the 
eta  for  persons  threatenwl  with  i)ulmonary  iliHi>ase  to  seek  employment  in 
tories  as  a  means  of  cure,  or  at  least  a  protection  against  that  malady.  In 
f  establishment  of  any  extent  in  the  trade,  there  is  a  sick  society  and  a 
ty.  The  sick  society  is  meivly  a  mutual  insurance  against  loss  in  the  event 
.  off  work,  each  meml>er  contributing  a  small  weekly  sum,  thereby  eamine 
much  per  week  in  case  of  sickness.  The  saving  society  is  not  intended 
nt  8a\ings,  but  only  a  temporary  i>ro vision  for  setting  aside  small  periodi- 
ainst  rent  and  other  domestic  contingencies.  Both  societies  are  dissolved 
started  afresh.  This  enlightened  regard  for  mutual  interests  sometimes 
Further.  A  slight  misfortune  befalling  any  of  the  class  is  certain  to  set  a 
afoot,  and  in  some  establishments  it  is  customar>'  to  subscribe  towards  the 
mdiug'of  a  g^l  leaving  her  employment  to  setup  housekeeping. 
>nisni,  if  not  a  thing  unknown,  has  seldom  or  never  exercised  its  power  for 
trade;  and  it  says  a  good  deal  for  the  general  intelligence  of  thos<; 
ind  perhaps  something,  too,  for  the  employei-s — that  the  trade  has  sutfered 
ikes  than  almost  any  other  in  the  country-. 

ion,  we  may  recall  tlie  fact  that  at  all  thegreat  exhibitions  of  the  industries 
that  liave  been  held  in  recent  time^,  the  pnxlucticms  of  the  Scotch  tweed 
«  received  a  gratifying  measure  of  commtMidation  and  reward.  I^ast  year, 
•Id  me<lal  was  awarded  to  the  South  of  Si*otland  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
the  cloth  manufacturers  of  that  district.  Messrs.  J.  «&  H.  Brown  <&  Co., 
Ilsctnrers,   Selkirk,  obtained  a  silver  medal;  and  bronzed  medals  were 
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THE  HISTORY    OF    HOSIERY — RISE     AXD    PROGRKaS    OF    THE    MANUFACTURE    IN    SCO 

LAND — THE   HOSIERY  TRADE  OF  HAWICK. 

It  18  not  known  when  hand-knitting  was  invented;  but  that  it  was  practiced  in  vei 
early  tinieH  is  proved  by  certain  passages  in  the  works  of  the  most  ancient  writer 
For  instance,  in  Homer'»  "  Odysney,"  Penelope  is  represented  a8  weaving  a  web  by  da^ 
which  she  ifnwove  at  night ;  and  this  process  of  unweaving  is  cxmsidered  to  be  nioi 
applicable  to  a  knitted  fabric  than  to  one  coustnict<id  on  the  loom,  since  more  tiic 
wouhl  be  required  to  undo  a  piece  of  woven  stulf  than  wouhl  suffice  to  make  it.  ^ 
direct  historical  mention  is,  however,  ma<le  of  knitting  until  the  reign  of  Henry  I'' 
About  the  iniddU'i  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  peasantry  of  England  and  Scotlax 
began  to  wear  knitted  instead  of  woven  woolen  caps ;  and  by  an  act  of  Parliameui 
pp^8e4  in  1488,  the  price  of  a  knitted  woolen  cap  was  fixed  at  two  shillings  eight[H'ac( 
or  eight  shillings  of  our  money.  In  several  substHjuent  acts  reference  is  made  t 
woolen  ca])s;  and  from  "  the  statute  of  servants,"  passed  in  1563,  it  would  appear  that  i 
woideii  cap  was  an  enforced  ba<lge  of  poverty  or  of  service.  The  statute  ensu'ted  thai 
"  every  person  not  being  possessed  of  twenty  merks  (£13  6«.  Sd.)  rental  should  wear  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  when  not  on  travel,  a  woolen  knit  cap,  on  pain  of  fi)rfeitiii£ 
three  shillings  fourpence  (ten  shillings)  a  day."  An  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Edwara 
VI  was  i)assed  in  1552,  in  which  "  kuitte  hose,  knitte  i)etticoats,knitte  gloves,  and  knitto 
sleeves,"  are  mentioned,  so  that  the  art  of  knitting  was  not  confined  to  the  niakiugof 
c;ips.  The  manufacture  of  woolen  hose  and  caps  by  the  knitting  process  is  suppused 
to  have  been  first  practiced  in  Sc^itland;  at  least  it  is  certain  that  it  was  done  in  Scotland 
before  it  was  in  England. 

When  knitting  became  known  in  this  country,  it  was  readily  a<lopt«d  as  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  domestic  employment.  Upwards  of  three  centuries  ago  the  wives  of 
Scotch  peasants  knitted  all  the  stockings  that  they  and  their  families  require<1,  and 
used  the  bark  of  the  alder  to  dye  their  yarn — a  practice  not  yet  obsolete.  Until  the 
introduction  of  tambouring,  crot<?het,  tatting,  and  other  modem  styles  of  workiue  in 
thread,  knitting  was  recognized  as  an  accomplishment  befitting  every  rank  of  life; 
and  the  young  lady  of  the  last  century  felt  as  much  pride  in  being  recognized  as  • 
gtK)d  knitter  of  stockings  its  her  modern  sist<ir  can  do  m  being  pronounced  a  mistre* 
of  the  more  ornate  but  perhaps  less  useful  occupations  which  have  supplanted  knit- 
ting 

The  first  considerable  seat  of  the  hosiery  trade  in  Scotland  was  Aberdeenshire.  In 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  many  persons  in  that  county  were  engaged  in  making 
stockings,  which  were  chiefly  exported  to  Holland,  and  thence  dispersed  'throughonl 
Gernumy.  The  spinning  and  knitting  were  done  by  hand  in  the  homes  of  thepeopbi 
and  a  number  of  merchants  were  established  in  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  who  gave  oat 
the  w<iol  and  received  the  stockings  ready  f«)r  the  market.  The  extent  of  this  branch 
of  industry  a  hundred  years  ago  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  passage  in  "  Pt'nant'i 
Tour  of  Scotland  :"  "  Aberdeen  imports  annually  £'20,800  worth  of  wool,  and  £16,000 
worth  of  oil.  Of  this  wool  are  made  69,333  dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  worth  on  the 
average  £1  10«.  per  dozen.  These  are  made  by  country  people  in  almost  all  parte  of 
the  county,  who  are  paid  four  shillings  per  dozen  for  spinning,  and  fourteen  8liilIiDg> 
per  dozen  for  knitting,  so  that  £62,400  is  paid  annually  in  the  shape  of  wages.  Abon* 
£2,000  worth  of  stockings  are  made  annually  from  avooI  grown  in  the  county."  Othei 
mannfiiotures  sprang  up  in  Aberdeen,  and  at  present  the  making  of  hosiery  is  ccHtt- 
paratively  insignificant.  Hawick  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  trade,  and  years  •p 
hiul  become  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  stockings.  An  extensive  trade  in  toi 
manufiicture  of  hosiery  is  also  carried  on  at  Dumfries. 

It  would  appear  that  up  till  the  year  1771,  all  the  hosiery  made  in  Scotland  wti 
knitted  by  hand  on  wires;  for  though  the  stocking-frame  had  been  invented  ueariy 
two  centuries  before  that  time,  there  was  such  a  strong  i)rejudice  against  it  that  no 
one  would  venture  to  introduce  it.  The  stor>'  of  the  inventor  of  the  stocking-fwip* 
forms  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  industrial  biography.  A  meagre  version  of  itj 
in  which  the  invention  is  assigned  a  romantic  origin,  is  familiar  to  most  i>eople,h'it 
not  so  the  authentic  memoir.  A  *^  History  of  the  Machine-wrought  Hosiery  and  Litt 
Manufactures,"  written  by  Mr.  William  Felkin,  of  Nottingham,  and  published  last  yetTj 
C/On tains  the  most  complete  and  reliable  record  of  the  life  of  the  ingenious  but  unft^ 
tunate  William  I^ee  that  has  yet  been  produced.  Setting  aside  the  incident  which  h 
8ai<l  to  have  induced  Lee  to  think  of  devising  a  knitting-machine,  the  fact«  which  afl 
placed  beyond  d«)ubt  are  briefly  th<»se:  William  Lee  having  completed  his  univerat) 
ciMirse  and  become  curate  of  Calverton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  his  native  village,  devotet 
tile  leisure  of  three  years  to  working  out  an  idea  which  he  entertained  of  the  po8 
sibility  of  superseding  tlie  process  of  liand-knitting.  In  prosecuting  his  invention, h 
is  said  to  have  used  up  a  large  portion  of  his  ytatrimonial  means.  He  believe<l  that 
he  succeeded  in  getting  the  machine  to  work,  he  would  acquire  a  large  fortune;  an 
buoyed  up  by  that  expectation,  he  pei*severed  in  his  task.     When  ho  at  length  coi 
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mechanical  knitter,  or  "  knitting-frame,"  as  he  chose  tx)  call  it,  ho  resigned 
Q  and  dotiets  as  a  rlergyuian,  nud  in  company  with  a  brother  l>egau  the 
'boee-uiaking.  Tliongh  the  machine  in  its  tirst  form  enabled  one  per8<m  to 
I  work  as  six  of  the  most  expert  hand-knitters,  there  was  a  strong  prejudice 
ilic  mind  against  any  contrivances  which  were  designeil  to  supt^rsede  or 
lemand  for  band  labor.  Lee  was  satislied  that  his  invention  was  not  only 
f,  but  that  it  was  destined  to  achieve  great  results;  and  he  removwl  his 
)  London,  taking  along  with  him  those  of  his  relatives  who  had  acquired 
idge  of  knitting  on  the  frame.  Great  interest  was  awakened  in  London 
I  arrival  became  known.  He  sought  the  patronage  of  royaltv  through  Lord 
ind  Qneen  Elizabeth  graciously  consented  to  inspect  the  Knitting-frame, 
le  to,  she  expressed  her  sense  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  invention, 
f^s  niortitication,  showed  her  marked  disap|M)intment  that,  instead  of  fine 
la  she  expected,  tlie  machine  was  shown  at  work  \i}Hni  a  coai*se  worsted 
Notwithst-anding  this  untowanl  circumstance,  Lord  Hunsdon  had  faith  in 
ince  of  the  invention,  and  pressed  this  conviction  on  his  royal  mistress, 
it  a  patent  of  monopoly  might  be  issiu^d  to  the  inventor.  Elizabeth's  answer 
following  teniis :  **  My  Lord,  I  have  too  much  love  for  my  iKM)r  people  who 
ir  brea<l  by  the  employment  of  knitting  to  give  my  money  to  forwanl  an 
;hat  will  tend  to  their  ruin  by  depri\'ing  them  of  employment,  and  thus 
beg^rs.  Had  Mr.  Lee  made  a  machine  that  would  have  made  »ilk  stock- 
ild,i  think,  have  been  somewhat  justified  in  granting  him  a  patent  for  that 
irhicb  would  have  affected  only  a  small  number  of  my  subjects;  but  to 
xclusive  privilege  of  making  stockings  for  the  whole  of  my  subjects  is  too 
»  be  granted  to  any  individual."  Lord  Hunsdon  marked  his  own  appre- 
lie  invention  by  indenturing  his  son  as  an  api>rt»ntice  to  I^e ;  and  in  this 
William  Carey,  a  knight,  tne  son  of  a  peer,  and  of  the  royal  blowl,  l>ecame 
tt  stocking-maker's  apprentices.  Fully  conscious  of  the  imjwrtance — nay,  the 
of  securing  the  royal  favor,  Lee  set  about  adaptinghis  machine  to  the  knitting 
.  In  1598,  he  succeeded  in  constructing  a  frame  that  would  accomplish  the 
ect.    There  was  no  difference  in  principle  between  this  machine  and  the 

bnt,  instend  of  having  only  eight  needles  to  the  inch,  it  had  twenty, 
oacbine  was  completed,  Lee  worked  a  pair  of  fine  silk  hose,  which  he  pre- 
3izal>eth,  and  was  no  doubt  full  of  ex])ectation  that  he  would  secure  her 
iYOT  now  that  he  hail  fultilled  the  requirements,  the  absence  of  which  had 
dm  from  obtaining  a  patent  for  his  first  machine.  The  h«>se  were  accepted 
m,  but  the  only  rewanl  the  inventor  received  was  a  formal  expression  of 
with  the  elasticity  and  l>eauty  of  the  stockings.  These  repeated  Kiisappoint' 
(d  to  the  indifferent  treatment  which  he  received  on  almost  all  hands,  caused 
Jito  a  deep  melancholy.  He  then  showed  his  machine  publicly,  and  offered 
intrymen,  but  they,  instead  of  accepting  his  offer,  despised  him  and  dis- 
s  invention.  Henry  TV  came  to  hear  of  the  stocking-frame,  and  invited  the 
Prance,  promising  as  an  inducement  certain  privileges  and  honors.  Lee 
e  invitation,  and  soon  afterwards  established  himself  at  Rouen,  where  he 
frames,  and  met  with  a  most  encouraging  reception.  Good  fortune  apiK^ared 
ng  on  Lee,  and  he  had  begun  to  forget  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen ; 
le  way  to  prosperity  seemed  to  lie  open  before  him,  he  was  again  bitterly 
d.  Before  he  had  secured  the  promised  i)rivileges  his  royai  i)atron  was 
I,  and  the  protecti<m  of  the  court  was  withdrawn  fnim  him.*  Finding  him- 
ct«d  in  a  foreign  country*,  and  left  to  lM;ar  the  pangs  of  a  wounded  spirit 
rote  from  Paris  asking  his  brother,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  factory  at 
nne  to  him.  It  w-as  too  late,  however,  for  before  the  arrival  of  his  brother, 
r  of  the  8tocking-l(M)m,  almost  an  outeast  from  his  native  land,  and  an  alien 
\ad  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  Paris,  and  was  already  buried  there. 
p  retiinieil  to  Nottingham  soon  after  his  brother^s  death,  and,  in  company 
named  Aston,  who  made  improvements  on  the  knitting-frame,  establi8he<l 
«y  of  the  machines.  The  value  of  the  invention  now  began  to  be  appre- 
nambers  of  frames  were  tmt  up  in  London,  Godalming,  ami  elsewhere.  In 
f  the  seventeenth  century,  the  framework-knitters  formed  themselves  into 
n,  for  the  i»nrpose  of  regulating  prices  and  opjwsing  the  emidoyment  of 
»  had  not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship.  The  society  was  incorporated 
•r  granted  by  Oliver  Cromwrll.  There  were  only  six* hundred  and  fifty 
D^Tand  at  that  time,  three-fifths  of  which  were  employed  on  silk  work, 
aistcnat  pieces  in  colors,  and  trouscr  pieces.  During  the  succeeding  twenty 
amber  of  frames  gn^atly  incn'ased,  and  many  wen*  exiM»rted.     In  accord- 

claufie  in  the  framework-knitters*  second  charter,  granted  in  16rtii,  such 
waa  illegal,  and  various  measures  wctc  resorted  to  in  onler  to  stop  it.  The 
^e<l  a  considerable  income,  and  spent  large  sums  in  expensive  pomp  and 

A  carriage  was  urovidcnl  for  the  master,  and  g<»ld  laee  liveries  for  beadles 
Dts,  and  among  other  accessories  of  the  society  were  a  gilded  barge,  a  large 
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band  of  musicians,  fLagR  emblazoned  with  the  arms  ot  the  trade,  and  a  splendid  hoAlf 
which  they  heUl  their  fea^t^.  They  overdid  the  thing,  however,  got  into  debt,  ai 
made  hucIi  heavy  levies  of  money  to  support  the  extravagant  style  which  had  be4 
adopted,  that  many  of  the  members  went  to  the  midland  counti(»i  to  prosecute  the 
calling.  In  17*27,  there  were  two  thousand  five  hundred  frames  in  London,  and  fi\ 
thousand  five  hundred  in  the  provinces.  Frequent  disputes  occurred  in  the  trade,  i 
the  masters  would  not  submit  to  certain  of  the  by-laws  of  the  incorporation.  In  175 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  repo 
uX)on  the  action  of  the  society.  Tlie  committee  reported,  among  other  things,  that, , 
their  opinion,  '*the  by-laws  of  the  company  of  framework-knitters  were  iiguriousai 
vexatious  to  the  nianufiK'turers,  and  tended  to  the  discouragement  of  industry,  and  ' 
the  decay  of  the  said  manui'acture."  From  that  time  the  company  ceased  to  cxerci 
any  real  inlluence  on  the  trade  at  large,  and  existed  merely  as  one  of  the  iucorporat: 
tratles  of  London. 

Though  the  manner  of  forming  the  loops  invented,  by  Lee  remains  the  same  as  in  1 
original  machine,  many  imi)rovenients  have  Iwen  made  in  the  other  portions  of  % 
frame,  and  it  has  been  adapttnl  to  a  great  variety  of  iMirposes,  the  most  important,  wi 
the  exception  of  hosiery,  being  the  making  of  lace.  In  Nottingham,  which  is  the  clii 
seat  of  the  framework-knitting  trade,  about  two  huudnHl  thousand  persons  are  employe 
in  making  hosiery  and  lace,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  good«  ])roduced  is  ot« 
£8,000,000.  A  return  made  in  18G6  showed  that  the  number  of  ]>ersons  employed  ii 
making  hosiery  in  Britain  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousiind,  and  that  the  annua, 
value  of  the  machine-made  lace  and  hosiery  was  £13,000,000.  A  large  proportion  oi 
the  frames  are  now  driven  by  steam,  which  was  first  applied  in  the  trade  about  the 
year  1838. 

The  stixiking  frame  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about  the  year  1771,  but  we 
have  not  seen  any  distinct  mention  of  the  fact  except  in  the  "  Annals  of  Hawick," 
where  it  is  recorded  that  the  working  of  stockings  by  Irame-knitting  was  begun  in  that 
town  by  liailie  John  Hardie  in  1771.  Arnot,  in  enumerating  the  manufactures  carried 
on  in  Edinburgh  and  it«  neighborhood  in  1777,  mentions  the  making  of  stockings  oa 
frames;  but  it  was  not  until  thirty  years  after  that  date  that  the  trade  could  be  «id 
to  be  fairly  established  as  a  branch^  of  the  woolen  manufacturer  of  Scotland.  Bailie 
Hardie  began  operations  with  four  frames,  on  which  only  linen  and  worst^Ml  stockiuga 
were  produced  up  till  1785,  when  lambs-  wool  yam  was  emjjloyed ;  and  for  alnmt  tifleen 
years  after  that  date  all  the  yarn  used  was  sjum  by  hand.  In  1791  the  hosiery  trade 
of  Hawick  employed  fourteen  men  and  lifty-one  women,  and  the  number  of  frames  waa 
twelve.  The  goods  produced  in  that  year  were  three  thousand  five  hiuidrcnl  andfiTO 
pairs  lambs'  wool,  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  pairs  cotton  and  worsted  Uoae. 
\Vhen  cjirding  machinerj'  was  introduced  at  Galashiels,  the  Hawick  hosier)'  makeia 
sent  their  wool  thither  to  be  spun,  the  means  of  transit  being  a  pony  with  paunieia. 
IJy  1812,  the  hosiery  trade  of  Scotland  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  num- 
b(jr  of  frames  employed  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine,  wliich  were 
located  in  thirty-eight  difterent  towns  and  villages,  A  general  census  of  the  tnule  waa 
takt'ii  in  IS-W,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  in  Scotland  two  thousand  wx 
hundred  and  five  frames,  distributed  as  follows :  Hawick  and  vicinity,  1,200 ;  Dnnififiei 
and  vicinity,  500;  Edinburgh  and  vicinity,  150;  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock,  280;  Sel- 
kirk and  vicinity,  128;  Pertli,  108;  Langhohn,  92;  Denliolm  and  vicinity,  87;  Jedburgh 
and  vicinity,  GO.  Of  these,  six  hundred  and  twenty  were  not  at  work.  It  does  not 
ai)pear  that  at  any  time  the  number  of  frames  in  Scotland  was  greater  than  in  1844; 
and  though  we  have  no  detailed  information  on  the  subject,  we  believe  wo  should  not 
be  far  off  the  mark  in  stating  that  the  number  of  fiiimes  at  present  in  use  doea  not 
exceiHl  one  thousand  six  hundred,  of  which  nine  hundred  are  in  Hawick,  and  about 
four  hnndre<l  in  Dumfries.  In  both  towns  power  frames  are  at  work ;  and  though  the 
aggregate  number  of  frames  maybe  smaller  than  tive-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  pro- 
ductive power  is  increased,  as  many  of  the  frames  are  of  the  broad  kind,  and  work  aix 
pieces  at  a  time. 

The  leading  firm  in  the  Scotch  hosiery  trade  is  that  of  Messrs.  William  Elliot* 
Sous,  Hawick,  whose  chief  productions  are  Cheviot  wool  st'Ockings,  drawers,  and  und«" 
shirts.  They  enijdoy  six  hundred  and  sevent^ion  men,  women,  and  children ;  of  ^^^ 
sixty-six  are  emjdoyed  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn,  seventy  are  winders,  two  hundted 
and  eighty-five  stocking-makers,  ninety-five  seamers,  and  the  remainder  are  employed 
in  the  finishing  department.  The  spinning  and  knitting  are  conducted  in  sepawe 
factories.  On  the  floors  of  the  knitting  factor^',  the  frames,  which  are  workeil  by  hand* 
are  ranginl  on  either  side,  each  being  opposite  a  window,  sis  a  good  light  is  indispcp**" 
ble  to  the  workmen.  Though  to  the  uninitiated  the  machine  appears  to  be  mystejriofflj 
and  complicated  in  its  working,  it  is  simple  in  construction,  and  the  process  w 
knitting  by  it  is  ejwily  learned.  The  workman  sits  on  a  high  stool  with  his  feet  w*^ 
ing  on  a  series  of  tribadies,  which  produce  certain  of  the  eleven  movements  neceaaafl 
to  form  t»ach  row  or  "  course  ^'  of  loo))s.  With  his  hanils  he  places  the  yam  over  th* 
"needles,"  and  works  a  pair  of  levers,  which  complete  the  operation.    The  ribbed  top 
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I,  bottoms  of  drawerB,  and  wriHtbanda  of  shirts  are  worked  on  a  frame  spe- 
id  fi>r  the  piir^iose,  aud  tlie  men  who  make  them  earn  the  highest  wages  in 
k  v^tem  of  dividing  labor  prevails  to  some  extent — a  stocking,  for  instauce, 
li  the  bands  of  three  persons  before  the  knitting  is  ccmipletnl.  The  oecn- 
D  machine-knitter  is  little  different  from  that  of  the  hand-loom  weaver, 
nmt  of  musenlar  exertion  required  is  alniut  the  same.  It  is  considered  to 
tnde,  as  the  air  in  the  work-rooms  is  kept  at  an  equal  temperature,  and 
M  sabfttAnce  is  used  in  any  of  the  operations.  From  the  knitters  anil  seam- 
to  the  scourers  and  finishers,  and  is  by  them  made  ready  for  the 


''fiuhioned''  hosiery  factory  wrought  by  steam-power  in  Hawick  is  that  of 
aing.  The  goods  produced  are  of  the  finest  class,  being  chiefly  nnder- 
decrom  merino  yam  and  spun  silk — a  branch  of  the  trade  which  has 
iriderably  during  the  past  few  years,  and  which  was  never  in  a  more  pros- 
tion  than  at  present.  The  merino  yam  used  is  got  from  Pleasley  and  Nott- 
le  knitting-frames  are  of  the  finest  construction,  and  so  large  that  six  shirt 
le  knitted  at  one  time.  By  the  application  of  steam-power,  the  workman's 
ced  to  a  mere  act  of  supervision,  and  some  of  the  fnimes  arc  in  charge  of 
r.  Laing  is  exceptional  in  paying  his  hands  at  a  weekly  rate.  Men  receive 
20t.,  and  boys  and  girls  from  As,  to  10«.  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Laing,  Hawick, 
ge  numl>er*  of  frames  worked  by  power ;  but  the  goods  they  produce  are 
e  eoarser  kind. 

DDS  l)etween  the  employers  and  employed  in  the  hosiery  trade  hate  not  in 
1  of  a  satisfactory  kind.  During  the  period  from  1810  to  1840,  the  tratle  in 
8  in  a  critical  condition.  Too  many  persons  had  rushed  into  it,  the  markets* 
ocked,  prices  fell,  and  great  destitution  prevailed.  Matters  were  coinpli- 
eling  embittere<l  by  the  action  of  the  Luddites,  who  thwarted  the  efforts 
>  endeavored  to  set  the  trade  on  a  new  and  better  footing  by  introducing 
ichinery.  A  reliable  authority  says :  ^'  We  do  not  hesitate  to  afliriu  that 
ifferings  and  privation  exi>erienced  during  the  Lancashire  famine  of  18t)3- 
lem  than  the  distress  in  the  midland  hosiery  district  during  the  period 
0  aud  1845,  when  it  became  a  widelv-s))read  practice  to  still  the  cravings 
i  the  adult  by  opium  taken  in  a  solid  fonn,  aud  in  children  by  Otnlfrey's 

0  trade  ever  endured  such  a  severe  and  ))rolouged  state  of  depression ;  aud 
about  for  remedies,  some  most  injudicious  things  were  done.  The  guar- 
poor  in  certain  districts  actually  induced  men  to  take  work  at  whatever 
et  for  it,  and  their  wages  were  made  up  out  of  the  rates.  The  full  eam- 
*.  who  got  work  ranged  from  5«.  to  7».  9cf.  a  week  of  sixty  and  in  some  cases 
hours.  As  the  i>eculiar  circumstances  which  brouglit  about  the  crisis  in 
,  not  exist  in  Scotland,  the  trade  north  of  the  Twee<l  was  not  seriously 
rith.  When  better  days  dawned  on  the  English  hosiery  makers,  and 
achinery  was  introduced  with  the  most  satisfactory  rcjiiilts,  the  Scotch 
>ni  wished  to  maintain  their  place  in  the  market  by  adopting  the  im]>roved 
this  they  wert^  strenuously  opposed  by  the  workmen,  and  no  attempt  was 
ig  in  the  machines  until  1855,  and  even  then  it  was  found  impossible  to 
rork  them.    The  new  frames  were  more  costly  than  the  old,  and  the  mas- 

a  return  on  their  capital  in  the  sha)>e  of  a  reduction  on  the  price  charged 
for  making  stockiugs,  &c.,  which  they  coii8idere<l  the  workmen  could  well 
>w,  since  the  rate  of  production  would  be  so  much  increased  that  a  man 
at  the  re<luced  price,  make  stmiething  like  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  more 
he  could  working  at  the  old  frame.  The  men  would  have  the  new  frames 
ites  were  retained,  but  not  otherwise ;  and  up  till  this  time  no  detiiiite 
:  has  been  come  to. 

a  cnstomary  in  the  trade  for  more  than  a  century  to  charge  a  certain  sum 
le  8ha]ie  of  "  frame-rent,*'  and  this  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  grievance, 
sidering  that  they  should  be  put  on  the  footing  of  workmen  in  other  trades, 
lyera  provide  machinery  free  of  charge.  The  usual  rent  of  a  narrow  fmmo 
iga  week,  which  is  deducted  from  the  wages,  together  with  a  small  charge 
ma.  There  is  something  antiquated  in  this  system  of  charges,  as  well  as  in 
ra  connecte«l  with  the  trade ;  and  whether  the  ])resent  generation  of  mas- 
rkmen  be  conscious  of  it  or  not,  they  are  maintaining  a  position  disadvau- 
twth.  If  they  would  sink  their  mutual  animosities  and  modernize  their 
orking,  they  would  certainly  improve  their  positions.  A  board  of  arbitra- 
tcUiation  was  formed  in  Hawick  last  year,  on  the  model  of  similar  bodies 
iottingham  and  Leicestershire.  The  board  consists  of  nine  enqdoyers  and 
eOj  and  a  nentral  gentleman  officiates  as  reft^ree.  As  yet,  the  only  result 
Dowed  the  deliberations  of  the  board  is  the  abolition  of  the  **  Hawick 
de  Society  "  for  all  pun>o8es  save  those  of  a  charitable  nature.    This  is  a 

1  mn  improved  relation  between  parties,  and  more  good  is  likely  to  follow. 
fCk  stockhig  makers  are  better  paid  than  their  brethren  in  the  midland 
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counties  of  England  or  other  Scotch  towns  where  the  manufacture  is  carrie<l  on.  The 
are  so  many  flilfereut  qualitieit  and  classes  of  work  tliat  it  is  not  easy  to  quote 
averajje  of  wage* ;  but  it  may  be  struck  at  18«.  per  week  for  tlie  broad  frames,  on  whj 
underclothing  is  nimU^  and  i*U,  to  14«.  per  week  for  the  narrow  frames.  Men  employ 
on  the  "ri]»  frame,"  on  which  the  tojw  of  stockings  and  wristbands  of  shirts,  aw  ^v. 
as  ribbed  underclothing  are  made,  can  earn  from  'AOn.  to  t^«.  a  week.  The  aver^j 
value  of  work  turned  out  by  each  worker  on  the  broad  frame  is  £6  weekly,  and  on  t£ 
narrow  frame,  £;i  weekly.  The  quantity  ot  wool  maimfactured  into  hosiery  iuHawid 
annually  is  upwards  of  one  million  pounds,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  ]>ro<luc(>d abooi 
£130,000.  A  ct»nsiderable  quantity  of  hosiery  yarns  which  are  not  woven  in  Hawick 
are  spun  there.  These  are  sold  to  maimfacturers  elsewhere,  and  a  large  pruportiMi 
fuuls  its  way  to  Leicester,  where  an  imitation  of  **  real  Hawick  hosiery 'Ms  made  of 
them.  The  stocking-makers  are  generally  an  intelligent  chiss  of  men,  and  t^ike  much 
interest  in  public  questions.  Many  of  them  are  keen  politicians,  and  when  occaiuoB 
serves  can  give  sensible  expression  to  their  views.  Some,  however,  t^ike  too  great 
advantage  of  the  liberty  which  working  by  piece  instead  of  fixed  wages  ccmfers,  and 
idle  away  all  their  time  except  what  it  is  absolutely  nccess.ary  they  should  devote  to 
labor  if  they  would  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  The  records  of  the  local  couitsflbow 
that  othei-s  ])refer  ganu'.  trapping,  river  poaching,  and  the  excitement  of  the  publie 
house,  to  the  "whin"  of  the  franu^  These,  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  are  the  exwption% 
and  no  men  live  more  honorably  and  res]K*ctably,  or  biing  up  their  families  moie  com- 
fortably and  creditably  than  the  industrious  frame-work  knitters  of  Hawiek  and  Duffl- 
fries. 

TUE  IIISTOKY  OF  CARPETS — HOW  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THEM  WAS  INTRODUCED  DSTO 
BKITAIX— SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  TRADE  IN  SCOTLAND — DF-SCRIITION  OF  THE 
MAN U FACTU RI NG  PROCESSES. 

The  use  of  tapestry  and  embroidered  cloths  as  a  covering  for  furniture  and  the  floon 
of  rooms  is  of  great  antifpiity.  The  Babylonians,  Parthians,  and  Ganls  were  faiiiou 
for  embroidering  cari)ets  in  dilVerent  colors,  and  several  cities  early  ac^jnired  a  celebrity 
for  themanufacturc.  The  carpets  were  usually  made  with  a  wooly  nap  on  one  side; 
but  occasionally  the  nap  was  raised  on  both  sides,  and  the  design  enricluMl  by  theiu<w^ 
tion  of  threads  of  gold  and  silk.  The  names  of  distinguished  makers  of  car|K*t<*  haTi 
been  liandrd  down  along  with  those  of  the  cities  in  which  they  jdied  their  vocaticm. 
Pathymas,  an  Egyptian,  with  Acesas  and  Helicon,  of  Cyprus,  were  among  th<we  wlio 
obtained  eniinenc**  in  the  art,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  two  latter  worked  uudef 
the  direction  of  I'hidias,  the  famous  sculjitor.  Plato  mentions  that  it  was  cuHt^miafy 
in  Greeee  to  cover  couches  with  carpets,  and  i»lace  others  on  the  ri«>or.  The  wealthy 
])atricians  <»f  Rome  used  luirplc^  carpets  for  which  they  paid  fabulous  [irices.  Kabyto* 
nian  covt'i-s  for  couches  were  sohl  in  the  days  of  Metullus  S<:ipio  for  £4,G(MJ  each;  and 
that  pric<'  was  quintupled  in  tlu^  time  <»f  the  Emperor  Nero.  Carpets  tigured  coiis|»icfl- 
ously  in  the  jiageantrifs  of  th(^  ani-ient  nations  in  the  east.  Tliey  were  ns<^d  to  deck 
horses  and  eh-jjliants  in  triumphal  processions,  and  respe<t  for  the  dead  was  nuuked 
by  jdacing  carpets  on  tombs  and  cenotaphs.  In  Turkey,  cari)ets  were  used  many  cen- 
turies ago  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present.  The  skill  of  the  natives  of  Imlia  in 
working  textile  fabrii's  is  univ<?rsally  admitted;  but,  juThaps,  in  nt>ne  of  their  ]»nMlofr 
tions  have  they  displayed  s(»  nuich  ingenuity  and  taste  as  in  embroi<leiing  rariwtl. 
Tln^  finest  work  of  the  kiiul  is  executed  by  the  natives  of  Scinde;  but  though  iniirhia 
denuiud  among  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India,  those  carpets  are  too  gorgeous  and 
expensive  for  Kuropean  tastes.  In  the  most  costly,  the  design  is  tambored  in  fl«A 
and  canvas,  with  threa<ls  of  gold  silver,  and  silk.  The  only  Indian  caqn-ts  usedii 
Britain  are  a  thick,  soft  kind  made  in  Masulipatam. 

CarjH'ts  were  introductul  in  this  country  from  the  east  scune  time  during  the  twelfth 
century;  but  as  they  were  very  costly  they  were  brought  into  use  only  on  extnionli* 
nary  occasions.    The  Ncu'man  ])ractice  of  spreading  ruslu'S  on  the  thM)rs  continued  to b© 
followed  uj)  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Alxmt  that  time  the  working  of 
tai)e8try  had  grown  to  be  a  fashionable  occuimtion  among  the  ladies  <if  tho  upper  rauk*i 
and  w^alls  of  Ikuiscs  came  to  be  decorated  by  elaborately  woiked  devices,     (.'lay  floott 
gave  jdace  to  wood  planking,  an<l  mats  auil  rugs  of  home  nninufacture  were  spnsMloflt 
on  convenient  apots.    As  time  wore  on,  the  growing  tast<'  for  soft  ct>vering«  to  tlW 
floors  of  the  more  important  rooms  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  led  to  the  intnxhictio* 
of  the  manufacture  of  carpets.     \Ve  understand  that  the  merit  of  originating  the  mantt" 
facture  in  Kngland  is  claimed  for  one  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  who,  observing  thl 
tendency  of  public  tast<',  and  being  desirous  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  weavewin 
Wilton,  iiuluccil  a  skillful  Freiu-h  carpet-weaver  to  l»e  smuggled  over  fnmi  Fninc^  in  I 
sugar  cask,  in  ttnler  that  he  might  teach  tlH-*  weavers.    It  was  not  until  towahls  tkl 
middle  of  last  century  that  the  nninufacture  was  fairly  cittablished  in  this  country 
The  nnmufaeturers  of  Ki^hb^rminster,  who  ha<l  previously  become  famous  for  the  ex 
cellence  of  their  broadcloths,  turned  their  atteutiou  to  the  making  of  carpets,  smdli; 
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ITSShad  sncceeded  to  hucIi  an  extent  that  tbey  cave  promise  of  attaining  as 
hdtf  for  carpets  as  for  broadcloths.  Tlie  kind  chiefly  made  at  flrst  was  that 
''Bronels''  carpet;  but  subsequently  a  chea])er  fabric  was  invented,  which. 
Mine  of  "  KiJtlenninster  c:iri)et/'  l)ecame  very  poi)ular,  and  is  yet  much  in 

tat  which  carptjt  weaving  was  begun  in  Scotland  it  is  difficult  to  discover; 
rtoin  that  the  trade  was  of  limited  extent  until  an  enterimsing  lirni  in  Kil- 
ok  it  np  in  1777.  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  celebrity  which  that  town 
^yed  for  its  car{>ets.  Kilnuirnoek  was  not  long  in  rivaling  Kidderminster, 
ears  ago  had  nearly  a  thousand  looms  emphtyed  in  weaving  Brussels,  Vene- 
■oteh  caqH'ts.  The  average  ainiual  value  of  the  car]>ets  made  in  Kilmarnock 
fiast  forty  or  fifty  years  has  been  over  £IOO,(X)0.  Though  KilmarmK'k  has 
e  foremost  place  in  the  trade,  a  considerable  quantity  of  carpets  are  manu- 
other  Sc«)tch  towns — chielly  Ghisgow,  l*aisk»y,  Bannockburn,  Aberdeen,  and 
oauufjicture  had  l>eeu  introduced  and  had  flourished  for  a  time  in  a  naniber 
which  it  is  now  unknown.  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  early  possessed  a  carpet 
i  one  Ann  in  the  city  is  i<lentitied  with  an  imiK>rtant  improvement  in  the 
e.  Now,  with  the  except it)n  of  a  small  fiwrtory  at  Canonmills,  the  traile  is 
\ie  city  itself,  having  been  transplanted  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Lass- 
thirty  years  ago.  In  182^  it  was  estiuuited  that  there  were  l)etween  one 
id  twelve  hundred  caqiet  weavers  in  Scotland,  and  of  these  about  eight 
re  in  Kilmarnock.  Each  weaver  produced  abt)ut  six  yanls  of  carjiet  jier 
\s  paid  at  the  rate  of  *\^d.  to  Aid.  a  yard.  The  selling  prices  of  the -goods 
I  fU,  ikl,  to  3*.  9rf.  a  yard.  A  considerable  quantity  was  export^nl  to  the  United 
the  other  markets  beyond  Scotland  were  London  and  Dublin.  In  1840 
>n\  looms  were  employed  in  the  carpet  trmle,  and  the  wages  of  the  weavers 
I  11».  to  18j».  a  week. 

ty  of  Arts  did  much  to  encourage  the  extension  and  improvement  of  carpet 
ein  Englan<l,  and  it  wiis  under  their  auspices  that  car2>ets  in  imitation  of 
n»ia  and  Turkey  were  first  maile  by  a  manufacturer  of  Axminst«r.  Though 
'  carp^'t  r«'tains  the  name  of  Axniinster,  that  town  cease<l  its  active  connec- 
le  trade  many  years  ago,  and  Wilton  is  now  the  cliief  seat  of  the  mannfac- 
H>tlaud  the  Board  of  Tnistees  for  the  Encouragement  of  Mannfa^ttures 
minnis  to  caq)et-makers,  which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  new  branches 
i.  5Ir.  Thomas  Morton,  of  Kilniarnoek,  was  one  of  the  ])rincipal  piont*erl 
nent  in  tlu'  manufacture.  He  <levise<l  a  number  of  appliances  which  tended 
e  quality  of  the  giHKls  produced;  but  his  most  imjiortant  invention  was  that 
?  carpet  fabric,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  "  three-ply  Scotch  carpeting." 
minster  c-arpet — also  calb-d  Scotch — consists,  so  to  siH>ak,  of  two  layers  or 
t^sign  being  pnsluced  on  both  sides,  but  with  the  colore  reversed.  Except 
«are  intHsluced,  only  two  cob)i*s can  be  properly  intnsluced  into  this  fabric; 
ere  tt»  take  the  ca.*H!  of  a  design  composed  of  a  mixture  of  scrolls  and  foliage, 
,  say  in  crimwm  and  green,  we  shoubl  lind  that  the  portions  which  appeared 
one  side  came  out  in  crimson  on  th<*  other — tlieformof  theflguringon  both 
ling  I'xactly  similar.  TIk;  Kidth'rininster  carjjet  is  light  and  cheap ;  and  Mr. 
;ht,  by  increasing  its  substance,  to  make  it  approximate  more  closely  to  the 
ric.  He  accordingly  ajlch'd  a  layer,  making  the  <'ari»et  at  once  thicker  and 
•iiabling  a  thinl  color  to  be  introduced  in  the  design.  An  honestly  made 
is  kind  is  almost  as  durable  as  one  of  Brussels  make,  and  has  the  tid vantage 
presentment.  Usually,  one  side  is  brought  out  darker  than  the  <')ther,  and 
ary  to  liave  the  light  side  uppermost  in  sunnner  and  the  dark  side  in  winter, 
lacquanl  apparatus  was  app1ii>d  to  carpet  weaving  in  this  country,  the 
*'«?re  moved  by  a  *'  <lraw-boy,"  who  could  not  always  be  relied  upon  for 
work.  Mr.  Morton  superse^led  tlie  otHce  of  the  draw-boy  by  ajqdying  to 
a  revolving  dnim  stndd«Ml  with  ])ins.  This  contrivance  answered  its  pur- 
hly,  but  was  superseded  by  tlI(^  .lacfpiard  ma<'hine. 

1  of  Manufacturers  having  g(»t  the  nniking  of  Brussels  caq)ets  established 
of  industr>'  in  Scotlantl,  next  devot«*d  attention  to  the  introduction  of  the 
icing  car|K*ts  similar  to  those  made  in  Turkey.  In  18:30  the  board  otfered 
of  £  150  and  £  CO  respect  iv«-ly,  as  an  iuducenn-nt  to  any  one  who  would 
le  manufacture  of  carj>ets  of  the  kind  referrtMl  to.  At  the  same  time  other 
e  anumntof  £1(3  were  ott'ered  f«»r  improv<'ments  or  excellence  in  the  making 
if  the  kind  then  made  in  the  country.  In  18M2  the  committee  of  the  board 
%t  great  and  unexp«'cted  success  ha»l  attended  the  oflering  of  premiums  for 
jeta.  The  winner  of  the  highest  premium — whos**  name  we  do  not  find  in 
ite's  report' — had  made  a  splendid  stai^,  and  had  written  to  say  that  he  was 
the  board  for  having  originated  a  new  branch  of  trade,  and  stating  that  he 
Ibr  as  many  cari>ets  as  he  could  make  in  nine  mouths.  Premiums  were  next 
?cniaa  aud  French  tapestry  carpets,  and  those  fabrics  were  soon  afterwards 
The  Scoto-Persian  carxiets  made  by  Messrs.  Richard  Wh^-tock  <&  Co.,.  of 
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Edinburgh,  and  Messrs.  Gregory,  Thomson  &  Co.,  Kilmarnock,  were  considered  eqnal  in 
quality  to  any  produced  elsewhere,  and  beciune  popular  among  the  wealthier  claHsea  of 
society. 

The  IJnissels  carpet  possesses  i)eculiar  beauty.    A  large  number  of  colors  may  bo 
introduced,  and  considerable  scope  is  thus  given  to  the  designer;  but  the  S]>ccial  attrac- 
tions of  the  fabric  are  its  softness,  elasticity,  dniability,  and  the  richness  of  appearance 
imparted  to  it  by  the  cord-liko  arrangement  of  the  texture.     Bnissels  carpet  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  two  webs  woven  simultaneously,  the  one  over  the  other,  but  botb 
finnly  united.    The  lower  web  consists  of  a  strong  groundwork  of  linen  and  worsted 
and  t  he  ujjper  of  the  solid  woolen  "  pile."    The  best  carpets  of  this  kind  are  composM 
of  six  layei-s  of  worsted  warj),  each  containing  two  hundred  and  sixty  threads.    On^y 
one-sixth  part  of  the  warj)  appears  on  the  surface,  so  that  five-sixths  of  the  snlmtanoe 
of  the  web,  as  well  as  the  linen  weft,  are  unseen ;  but  portions  of  all  the  worsted  threiMb 
are  thrown  up  at  intervals,  as  the  color  they  bear  is  required  in  the  design.    As  all  the 
surface  of  the  carpet  is  composed  of  war]) — that  is,  threads  running  continuously  froni 
one  end  of  the  web  to  the  other — it  will  be  seen  that  each  color,  no  matt4.'r  how  smufl 
a  part  it  may  play  in  the  figuring,  requires  a  series  of  threads  of  the  full  length  of  the 
web.    The  layers  of  warj)  are  arranged  in  "frames,"  and  thus  Brussels  cari)et8  an 
spoken  of  as  being  "six-frame,"  "five-frame,"  or  "four-frame,"  acconling  to  the  num- 
ber of  layers  of  yarn,  the  kind  in  which  most  material  is  used  being,  of  course,  the 
most  valuable.     It  may  be  useful  for  purchasers  to  know  that  large  qnantities  of  "three- 
frame,"  and  even  "two-frame,"  Brussels  carpet  are  now  being  made;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, there  is  quite  as  great  a  diilerence  in  the  quality  as  in  the  ])rice  of  the  hicbest 
and  lowi'st  makes.    The  cord-like  loops  of  the  carpet  are  formc<l  by  wires,  whicn  aie 
inserted  and  withdrawn  at  the  proper  time  by  an  ingenious  aiul  beautiful  pieee  of 
mechanism  attached  to  the  loom.    The  Jacquard  apparatus  is  now  generally  used  in 
producing  the  design.    Large  quantities  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  caq>ets  are  made  for 
home  use  and  exportation  at  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock.    The  ditference  between  the 
Bnissels  and  Wilton  carpets  is  that^  while  in  the  former  the  raistid  looiw  of  worsted  ice 
left  (Mitire,  in  the  latter  they  are  cut,  so  that  the  surface  has  a  velvety  appearance.  Tlie 
only  ditference  in  the  manufacturing  process  is  that  the?  wire  which  holds  up  the  loop 
while  the  weft  is  being  thrown  in  has  a  knife  blade  attached  to  one  end,  and  ae  the 
wire  is  drawn  out  tliis  blade  cuts  up  tlie  loop. 

1'he  high  price  of  Brussels  carjwit  of  goo<l  (piality  has  operated  against  its  obtaininc 
such  an  extensive  demand  as  it«  beauty  and  elasticity  wouhl  otherwise  have  Bocurej 
for  it;  and  at  various  times,  in  tlitterent  places,  attempts  have  been  made  to  prodaceff 
kind  of  carpet  which,  while  it  should  require  h?ss  material  for  its  fabrication,  sboold 
retain  the  appearance  and  softness  of  "  Brussels."    None  of  those  attempts  were  snccese- 
ful  until  Mr.  Kichanl  Whytock,  of  Edinburgh,  took  up  the  i>roblem,  and  invented  Ml 
patent  tapestry  and  velvet-pile  carpet,  which  more  than  realized  the  object  soogbt 
The  tapestry  cari)et,  while  consisting  of  only  one  layer  of  worsted  warp,  may  be  nuidB 
to  show  any  number  of  colors  and  shades;  and  its  conled  surfaces  gives  it  the  ricbnett 
of  texture  i)resented  by  the  best  Brussels  fabric.     Mr.  Whytock  worked  out  his  iuven- 
tion  in  his  factory  at  Lasswade,  now  in  the  possession  ot*  Messrs.  H.  Widnell  &  Son; 
and  so  highly  were  his  labors  ai)preciated  that  his  patent  was  extended  for  five  yeMS 
beyond  its  original  period.    He  granted  licenses  to  Messi*s.  Crossley  &  Sons,  of  Ilalifiu^ 
and  M»^88i*s.  Pardoe,  of  Kiddenninster,  aiul  thus  tht*  manufiictun^  was  introduced  into 
England.    1'he  firms  named  found  a  ready  demand  for  the  new  carpet,  which  yet  retains 
great  jMrnularity.    Considering  its  price,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  daraUe 
carpet  made.    Mr.  Whytock  retired  from  the  carpet  manufacture  a  niunl>er  of  yeiil 
ago,  and  his  invention,  having  become  common  jiroperty,  is  now  i>nictice<l  in  variow 
parts  of  England  and  on  the  continent.    Th(;  principle  of  the  invention  is  this:  losteal 
of  working  out  the  pattern  by  a  limited  series  of  colored  threads  extending  from  end 
to  end  of  the  web,  Mr.  Whytock  divided  trach  thread  into  a  number  of  lougitadiiul 
sections,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  looj)s  to  be  found  in  the  length  of  thecifr 
jict.     He  then  imparted  to  each  section  a  ccdor  suitable  to  the  part  it  w<mld  occujjyta 
the  design.    Thus,  if  we  were  to  draw  a  thread  out  of  the  cari)et,  we  should  find  it  •• 
consist  of  many  hues,  and  should  perceive  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  reepectii"! 
colors  differed  considerably.     Here  we  shouhl  have  a  bit  of  green  to  contribute  totti 
formation  of  a  leaf,  next  a  bit  of  white  for  the  full-blown  flower,  and  again  a  small epofr  * 
of  crimson  to  form  the  tip  of  the  opening  bud — longer  or  shorter  sections  of  the  groinA. 
color  coming  in  between.    It  is  almost  im]>ossible  to  estimate  fully  the  amount  of  patieflA 
thought,  minute  calculation,  and  mechanical  skill  which  must  have  been  exercised  ll  v 
bringing  this  invention  to  perfection.    Mr.  Ilu^h  Miller  took  much  interest  in  Mr.  Wlff*  , 
tock  it  labors;  and,  in  an  account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  factory  at  La88Wiia%  ', 
ho  says :  "Every  carj^et  consist*  of  repetitions  of  certain  sets  of  patterns,  and  so  tlitft vi 
must  be  a  recurrence  of  the  same  sort  of  threads.     But  no  two  thivads  barred  in  exacflf 
the  same  fiishion  go  together.    There  is  a  continual  variation,  on  whose  nice  a^nstmral^  ■ 
the  integi'ity  of  the  pattern  depends,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  much  care  and  cormI)'.  ^ 
neiis  in  the  calculations.    In  the  thread,  too,  the  barsoi  color  have  to  be  broader  ill  A 
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rtion  than  it  is  iutended  they  should  seem  in  the  cloth,  as  allowance  has 
r  the  amount  of  thread  l(»Mt  in  the  loop  or  pile  which  forms  the  surface ; 
t-tem  in  the  warp  has  to  be  made  quite  a  ditferent  sort  of  thinp^  fnmi  the 
em  in  the  web.  Hence  another  set  of  difticultit^.  But  this  iilau  appears 
?dAd  in  overcoming  them  all,  and  in  i>r<Mlucing  in  the  HriiHselH  tissue  pat- 
greater  beauty  than  in  the  Iuany-plif^d  cari)ets  woven  in  the  common 
ue  much  Interi'sted  in  this  establishuient  at  Lasswado  to  see  Iiow  simple 
was  performed  by  each  s«»t  of  the  mechanics  in  the  ditferent  nianuffu^tures, 
T^larly  the  complicated  wlioh*  pprew  under  their  hands.  ()n«».  wit  of  work- 
[>loyed  in  carefully  barring  across  with  color  sets  of  threads  spread  on 
8 ;  another  set  were  engaged  in  fixing  the  dyes;  a  thinl  8«*t,  in  setting  up 
ter  a  given  manner  for  the  warp  of  the  pnjjected  wel» ;  a  fourth  in  weav- 
lieni  seemwl  to  Im)  workers  in  the  dark,  so  far  as  the  pattern  was  con- 
merely  measuHMl  off  certain  bars  of  colors  after  certain  given  proportions, 
Q  a  i»articular  given  fasiiion  a  certain  numbt^r  of  threiuis  across  a  frame ; 
vhi'd  and  arranged,  weaved  them  into  a  web;  and  yet  the  pattern  sprung 
n  complete  in  every  spiig,  leaf,  and  petal,  as  if  it  Iiad  l)een  as  much  a 
taneous  gn>\*'th  as  the  moMses  and  wild  tlowers  of  our  woods  and  moors." 
e  loo}>s,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wilton  carpets  already  referi'ed  to,  the  tai)es- 
nverte<l  into  a  v«dvet-pile  carjjet.  Twelve  years  ago  six  hundred  power- 
ing ten  thousand  yanls  a  day.  were  eni)doyed  in  making  Mr.  Whytock's 
nee  that  time  the  demand  has  largely  incrcascMl. 

les  Templeton  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  are  among  the  nmst  extensive  carpet 
s  in  Scotland ;  and,  like  Mr.  Why  tock,  Mr.  Temphfiton  has  won  distinction 
ive  genius.  Turkish  carj[>ets  used  to  be  made  by  knotting  the  worsted,  to 
tiand,  a  clumsy  and  teilious  ]>rocess,  involving  much  lalior  and  expense, 
a  coiisidere<l  that  carpets  ecpmlly  good,  and  pn'senting  the  chief  charao- 
e  Persian  or  Turkish  fabiics,  mi^ht  be  made  with  maciiinery  at  a  consid- 
d  cost,  and  he  resolved  to  put  his  idea  to  a  practical  test,  lie  succeeded 
tation:  and  how  he  acconqdished  his  task  will  l»e  uuuXe  plain  in  the  course 
>nnt  of  what  came  under  notice  during  a  visit  to  the  extensive  factory  of 
irreeuhead,  Glasgow,  in  which  upwards  of  five  hundred  operatives  are 
he  caq»ets  are  x>rincipally  made  to  order,  and  each  is  generally  woven  in 
"hen  purchasers  go  to  the  expense  of  a  carpet  of  this  kind,  they  like  to 
ig  nniniie,  so  that  often  <nily  one  carpet  is  made  of  a  pjvrticular  design.  In 
le  heraldic  emblems  of  a  family  are  worked  in,  and  in  others  the  owner- 
Mi  by  cunningly  de\ised  monograms.  Then  it  is  necessary',  in  most 
mpart  to  the  carpet  somt^  S])ecial  feature  in  order  to  bring  it  into  hannony 
itecture  of  the  nnjm  and  the  style  of  furniture.  It  will  thus  be  seen  tha 
department  is  one  of  the  most  ini]>ortant.  Upwanls  of  forty  men  and  boys 
.  in  it,  and  the  artistic  tiiste  and  skill  displayed  by  the  superiors  of  the 
re  highly  creditable.  The  designs  are  dniwn  in  colors  on  strong  paper, 
to  sqimres  half  the  size  of  each  stitch  or  dot  in  the  carpet.  It  often  hnp- 
carfMfts  have  to  be  made  to  fit  irregularly  shaped  nx)ms,  and  in  such  cases 
>f  measurement  and  calculation  have  to  be  followed.  Sheets  of  paper 
.esign  are  cut  u])  into  stripes  of  two  rows  of  dots  each,  care  first  being 
them  all  numbere<l.  These  stripes  of  ])aper  are  sent  to  the  yani  room, 
>er  of  girls  seek  out  a  certain  number  of  pirns  of  yarn  of  the  required  col- 
n  is  to  form  the  weft'  of  the  car[K»t ;  but  it  has  to  undergo  a  )>reliminary 
ess,  which  converts  it  into  "  chenille,"  or  furred  cord.  Yam  sufiicient  for 
ty  cords  is  woven  in  one  web,  which  is  afterwards  di\ide<l  longitudinally 
cntting  machine.  This  ]ireliminary  weaving  is  done  cm  hand-looms,  and 
*  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  has  to  appear  on  ea<;h  conl,  the  chenille  weaver 
is  web  in  bars  of  different  colors  and  of  various  widtlis ;  being  guided  by 
paper  which  accompany  the  yam  when  delivered  to  him.  In  the  variety 
:  the  chenille  cord  somewhat  resembles  a  thread  of  Mr.  Whj'tock's  tapes- 
Vhen  the  web  is  separated  into  cords,  a  number  is  affixed  to  each;  and 
iraiifl  into  hanks,  it  is  ready  for  the  cari>et  weavers.  The  carpet  looms 
c  dimensions,  one  of  them  having  a  width  within  the  frame  of  tliirty-four 
1  four  to  six  men  are  employed  at  each.  A  copy  of  the  design,  with  the 
the  same  num1>ers  as  those  attached  to  the  chenille  cords,  is  siipplie<l  to 
irho  commence  operations  by  mounting  the  loom  with  a  strong  linen 
sn  wea>ing  in  the  chenille  which  is  used  as  weft.  Between  the  rows  of 
lot"  of  stont  worsted  is  put  in  as  a  backing.  Working  these  big  looms 
oeBH,  the  shuttle  moving  slowly  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  workmen,  and 
made  to  a4]ust  with  a  wooden  comb  the  "fur"  of  each  row  of  chenille, 
its  may  assnme  their  pro]>er  ])lace  in  the  design.  When  the  cann't  leaves 
s  carefully  examined,  and  defects  made  gcKKl.  It  is  then  shorn  by  a 
\mt  to  that  lued  in  shearing  cloth ;  and  when  thus  reduced  to  an  even 
tdi  its  beauty  becomes  apparent,  and  not  till  then  can  the  result  of 
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the  opprations  we  liavo  rrft^rrert  to  l>e  fully  npprecintwi.  Mats  and  nigB  are  made 
the  Riiiiu'  way  on  HinalltT  looiiiH,  and  the  dirnif^uH  of  »oiuc  of  thetm  are  n^inarkable 
tlu'ir  ohasti'olrjjaiifo.  Ainon^  the  carpotn  in  the  tuiinhiiiji^  departim»iit  we  saw  < 
iiiagiiiliceiit  i>ieco  of  work,  a  carpet  for  one  of  the  rooms  of  Trinity  Houmj,  Loml 
Tlie  ground  was  a  deep  criniwin,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  border  in  light  coUj 
while  tin'  eenttTwas  oeeupif'd  by  an  immense  shield  Intaring  the  amisof  Trinity  Hon, 
Messrs.  Temph*ton  &  Co.  were  sueei'ssful  exliibitoi's  at  Paris  last  year,  having  ubtaiii 
one  of  tlie  two  gold  nuMlals  awarded  to  ean>et  manufacturers  in  Britain.  About  on 
lifth  of  the  work-people  employed  by  th«*  linn  are  femah»s,  who  earn,  on  the  aveng 
about  ti*n  shillings  a  week.  The  weavers  and  other  male  operatives  receive  from  liftee 
to  thirty  shillings.  No  special  provision  is  made  for  giving  an  art  training  to  theboi 
in  the  designing  dejiaitment;  but  those  of  them  who  show  8|)ecial  ajititude  for  to 
work  are  encouraged  to  attencl  the  SeluKd  of  Arts. 

An  otl'shoot  of  this  firm  is  that  of  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  S.  Templeton,  Milend,  Glasgow,  wb 
obtained  a  bronz«^  medal  at  Paris  for  car])ets  and  reps.  AI»out  two  hundriMl  o]>eratiTe 
are  em]>loyed,  and  there  is  consi<h?rable  variety  in  the  gomls  priKluced.  Theite  ir 
•ehielly  Brussels  and  Wilton  ear]>ets  and  rags,  silk  and  r(>p  window  hangings,  and  i 
variety  of  chenille  carpeting,  patented  by  Mr.  John  S.  Templeton,  in  which  thewai] 
is  fonned  of  ehenilh'i'ord,  and  the  w»*ft  of  linen,  being  the  revei*se  of  the  nuHle  followw 
jn  the  ])arent  establishment.  All  the  work  in  the  looms  was  characterized  by  giet 
beauty  and  fn*shness  of  design ;  and  this  leads  us  to  remark  that,  wluH»ver  luayb 
entitled  to  the  credit,nn)st  of  the  manufactures  of  .S<'otland  which  dejiend  in  auydt^ 
i»n  artistic  design  for  value  or  etfect,  show  a  wonderful  advance  over  the  pn)ductioM  o 
even  ten  yeai's  ago.  In  the  establishment  last  referred  to  we  saw  several  loom 
employed  in  making  damask  chair  covers  of  extjuisite  beauty  for  Windsor  Castle. 

We  hav«i  not  been  able  to  obtain  complete  statistics  of  the  Scotch  caq>et  trade:  bo 
the  fact  that  ui)wards  of  three  thousand  persons  are  employed  will  give  some  ideao 
its  extent.  The  value  of  the  carijcts  made  in  Glasgow  is  estimated  at  £150,000  pe 
annum. 

This  article  concludes  the  series  <m  the  woolen  manufactures;  but  in  onler  to  miki 
our  record  of  the  ris«;  and  progress  of  this  important  branch  of  Scottish  industry  moP 
complete,  we  shall  *iui>plement  what  has  already  been  writtc^n  by  concise  sketches  o 
the  origin  and  extent  of  the  ULinufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  the  principal  seats  of  tb 
trade,  commencing  with 

GALA  81 1 1  ELS. 

The  earliest  indication  of  the  manufacture  of  wool  in  this  town  occurs  in  a  chartii 
dated  10^2,  conveying  the  barony  of  Galashiels  to  the  Crown.  Among  the  pertiu«it 
of  the  barony  the  charter  mentions  a  corn-mill  and  "  waulk-mills,*"  rights  to  h<dd  firil 
and  markets,  and  other  privileges  of  a  burghal  nature.  These  *•  waulk"  or  *'jfulliiig 
mills,  as  they  are  now  called,  were  probablj-  eiirirely  used  for  blankets  and  *'  kersejl 
(coarse  woolen  cloth)  made  for  consum)>tiou  within  the  district.  The  site  of  the  null 
was  j>robabl  V  on  the  haugh,  where  the  present  town  is  situated.  At  the  date  mentioM' 
the  ])02ni1ation  numbered  four  hundred,  and  the  bulk  of  the '  ]>eo)de  wert^  *'niailil 
men,"  hohling  "acres"  fnun  the  banui  of  Galashiels  by  a  feudal  tenuiv  of  military  Ml 
vi<'e,  and  ]»robably  enough  conjoined  to  their  labor  on  their  "crofts"  the  arts  of  dyeini 
and  weaving  the  produce  of  the  cottagers*  siiinning-wheels.  "The  forest^  WM  • 
famous  for  its  she^'p  walks  as  for  its  deer  coverts,  and  abundance  of  wool  would  .lUrtu 
rally  lead  in  such  inland  situations  to  increase  of  s])iuning.  Hence  we  find  that,  fa 
1776,  a  spinning  fair  for  sale  of  icorttied  yarns  had  been  established  in  Sidkirk,  withii 
six  miles  of  (lalasbiels.  In  162'2,  therefore,  it  does  not  ap])ear  that  the  w(M)len-weavinj 
in  Gahishiels  had  any  feature  to  distinguisli  it  fi'om  similar  indimtries  establislntd  geM 
rally  over  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland.  In  a  previous  article  it  was  stated  thil 
while  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  of  several  kinds  was  well  establisluMl  at  BI 
maniock,  Stirling,  and  Aberdeen,  in  1773,  tbe  only  woolen  fabrics  nnule  at  Galasbiel 
were  "  a  few  kerseys,"  which  were  neither  carded,  milled,  nor  finished  so  well  as  tb 
Yorkshire  cloths.  In  1774  the  whole  wool  used  in  Galashiels  was  seven  hundred  ttV 
ninety-two  stones,  of  twenty-four  ])ounds  each,  and  that  was  wmd  of  the  distik 
worked  into  blankets  and  "Galashiels  grays,"  a  coarse  and  inferior  imitation  of  "Ycal 
shire  medh*y«j''  which  we  take  to  have  been  wo(d  mixtun^s  of  black  and  wldt«,  bImhi 
ing  a  neutral  gray  color.  There  were  thirty  looms,  thre^^  waulk-mills,  and  six  hdndn 
of  a  population  at  that  date  in  Galashiels. '  Thirty  years  aftenvanls,  in  1792,  the  quil 
tity  of  wtxd  use<l  was  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  stones,  which  Dr.  Dooj 
las,  the  minister  of  the  parish  at  that  time,  calls  "manufacturing  to  a  great  extent 
We  find  that  operations  were  then  assuming  fiictorv  features.  The  first  sybtem  ir 
])robably  dyeing,  weaving,  and  finishing  the  yams  of  others  at  so  much  a  yard;  b 
in  1790  we  learn  that  wool  was  bought  by  firms  and  worked  into  clotU  foraale.  T 
exact  date  when  tliis  was  commenced  is  not  easily  detei^ninable ;  bat  after  the  mlM 
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leeath  centary  wcxil  was  given  out  by  maniifactiirers  in  GalaMhiels  to  he 
tgian  by  women  at  home.  It  wa«  fust  rouglily  scribbled  on  the  "  diek  *' — 
laebine  driven  by  the  foot — and  then  canle«l  into  rolb»  and  spun  by  women, 
•id at  the  rat«  of  sixpence  i)er  "slip** — i)oor  pay,  indeed,  when  the  spin- 
ip  was  a  fair  day's  work.  One  hundred  *' slips''  can  now  be  spun  on  the 
'  OBct  Bhilliug  and  sixpence.  In  1790  about  throe  hundred  women  were 
1  spinning  for  the  Galashiels  trade.  Ten  years  before,  a  *^  willy"  for  tcazing 
id  been  purchased  as  a  joint-stock  speculation  by  the  tradesmen  of  the 
rat  driven  by  the  hand,  and  it  t^^azed  W(m>1  for  the  whole  town.  In  most 
ine  or  two  men  are  constantly  employed  at  the  teazers,  which  are  machines 
om  one  to  three-horse  power  to  keep  them  in  motion,  and  each  is  capable  of 
jrBtone«  of  wool  in  ten  hours.  The  three  waulk-mills  which  were  in  the  to\>'n 
e  driven  dinrctly  from  the  axles  of  water-wheela,  and  were  either  iu  the 
iiniler  a  )>oarde<l  n>of,  so  that  when  fr<»st  set  in  milling  was  sus|»ended.  One 
i  was  on  the  sit^^  of  the  Waulkmillhead  Mill,  another  on  the  site  of  Messrs. 
chrane  H  works,  and  the  tliinl  where  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Bath- 
id  the  united  rental  of  the  three  was  only  £15  a  year.  "Without  going  at 
the  social  condition  of  the  community,  we  may  mention  that  at  that  time, 
iiiml>er  of  years  afterwards,  ap])rentice  dyers  took  their  meals  at  their 
tables,  and  the  masters'  daughters  worked  as  hard  as  the  other  hands 
while  the  heads  of  establishments  either  busied  themselves  at  the  works, 
oats  oil,  or  tnim]>ed  to  Edinburgh  on  foot  to  sell  their  goods.     The  trade 

of  its  prosi>er!ty  and   im|>ortance  to  the  indomitable  perseverance  and 
thosi*  r<^s])ected  pioneers. 

1790  saw  the  coinmenc4*nient  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Carding  machines 
'jurU'il  in  I^eeds,  and  3Ir.  John  Mercer  went  to  examine  them.  The  result 
icribbler  was  ho<»i^  in  operation  in  Gahisliiels,  and  it  was  the  first  canling 
irt«d  in  Si^otland.  The  delicat-e  machine  could  not,  like  the  waulk-mill, 
r  doors;  and  so  Wilderhaugh  Mill  wjis  built  for  it, and  was  the  first  woolen 
the  mo4l(*rn  sensii  of  the  word,  in  Scotland.  The  venerable  house  was 
ly  the  year  before  last  bv  Messrs.  Brown  &-  Shaw,  the  proprietors  of  large 
e  same  site.  During  17d'l  the  firm  with  whicrh  Mr.  Mercer  was  connected 
gland  a  canler,  a  "billy"  with  twenty-four  spindles,  and  a  spinning-jennv 
-six  s]>indles,  and  Mr.  James  Roberts  introduced  a  spinning-jenny  with 

spindles.  Thus  were  the  old,  t«dious,  imiieriect,  and  expensive  hand 
|»erried«Hl  by  a  "  set  of  machines  "  which,  in  all  but  one  particular — perfei^t 
yam — ^made  almost  as  g<MKl  work  as  modern  carding  machines.  About 
•lis  were  taken  on  the  haugli,  the  site  of  the  {ireseut  town;  and  a  cloth 
urted  on  a  principle  which  enabled  the  dcp^jsitfir  of  goods  to  draw  two- 
eir  value,  leaAing  the  remaining  third  to  Iw  lifted  ^\*hen  the  go<xls  were 
parish  nunister.  Dr.  Doughis,  advanced  £1,000  to  aid  the  scheme;  and 
m  ultima tely  found  to  1>e  impracticable,  the  memor>'  of  the  good  clergyman 
btimI  on  account  of  the  interwt  he  took  in  the  trade  of  tlie  town ;  and  his 
id  for  by  nubscription,  has  been  hung  in  the  public  hall.  The  new  spin- 
lea  were  mostly  put  up  in  dwelling-htmse  garrets,  and  were  driven  by 
f  cheapened  spinning,  and  made  it  ])ossiV>le  to  give  any  quantity  of  yam 
lount  of  twine — a  mat4.»rial  thing  in  cloth  to  be  much  felted.  For  many 
'ards  the  only  notable  fact  iu  the  manufacturing  history  of  Galashiels  was 
of  new  feus  on  the  haugh ;  and  of  course  dwulling-hoiuu^s  were  also  built 

One  set  of  machines  was  a  heavy  speculation  in  those  days  .of  limited 
several  firms  were  usually  associated  iu  one  mill.  In  1792  Mid-Mill  (the 
Aeasrs.  J.  &  W.  Cochnine's  works)  was  built ;  in  1798  Botany  Mill  was  put 
,  the  Waulkmillhead ;  in  IfHW,  Kosebank  Mill ;  in  1804,  N*etlier  Mill ;  in 
jwtield  MiU;  in  1819,  Galabank  Mill;  and  in  1826,  Wakefield  Mill;  and 
e  years  some  great  improvements  in  machin«Tj'  were  alw)  intrtMluced.  In 
iptation  of  the  spinning-jennv  resulted  in  the  *'  twiner,"  by  which  the 
.  Svilliam  Johnstone,  was  enabled  to  twist  two  or  three  threads  in t-o  one. 
ining  ** mules"  were  introduced  by  Messi-s.  W.  &  D.  Thomson,  at  what  is 
Rusebank  Mill,  and  these  cheapened  yams  consid«'rably.  Spinning-jen- 
tbis  had  Ixren  lengthened  to  tme  hundred  and  ft)rty-four  soindles,  anil,  were 
rater-power;  but  the  mule  enabled  one  man  to  work  five  uuudre<l  soindles, 
icb  largi.T  wages  at  rates  i)er  sli])  60  jier  cent.  less.    The  "  shearing  ^  of  the 


lys  been  a  difficult  and  exi)ensive  process,  being  done  by  the  haml  with 
pparatus,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  dexterity  to  work  it  properly.  Iu  1819 
'ateraon  brought  the  ''Yankee"  from  America,  which  at  once  simplified 
(d  the  shearing  process. 

ipal  trade  uj*  till  1829  was  the  making  of  cloths  of  the  kinds  already 
Irom  home-grown  wixd,  but  knitting  yams  and  tlaniiels  were  also  proiluceil. 
la  made  for  competition  carried  oft'  the  liighest  honors  from  the  board  of 
lo  vronoanced  them  finer  than  any  others  made  in  Scotland,  and  equal  to 
lab.    We  suppose  t^ie  question  of  cost  prevented  that  trade  from  settling 
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iu  the  locality,  those  flannelB  having  been  made  from  a  mixture  of  foreign  and  natirfi 
wool,  while  tlie  Welsh  manufactiirere  had  an  abundant  supply  of  Southdown  wool  it 
their  doors. 

As  we  have  said  in  previous  articles,  the  commercial  disasters  of  1829  came  apooihi 
trade  of  Galashiels  with  iwculiar  force,  aii<l  manufacturers  were  completely  prustnted 
whtn  they  saw  tlu  t  their  cloths — grays  drabs,  and  blues— were  not  likely  to  bei^ 
required  m  the  h(»nie  markets.  Many  experiments  were  made  in  that  year  to  dev«kf 
new  branches  of  trade,  but  the  two  which  took  root  and  flourished  were  soft  tartan— 
tirst  made  in  this  district  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  the  same  gentleman  who  aft-enrndl 
sent  the  "condenser"  from  America,  as  we  have  already  related — and  trouserings  made 
from  twists  and  mixed  colorings,  or  tweeds,  the  latter  now  develope<l,  as  we  have  aeMf 
into  a  national  industry-.  The  soft  tartan  made  by  Mr.  Roberts  Ix^came  eirtenrivdy 
used  ]»y  the  nobility  and  gentry  for  cloaks,  dresses,  and  shawls.  We  rather  think  thai 
Messrs.  J.  &  D.  Faton,  of  Tillicoultry,  obtained  the  ])re-eniiuence  in  Scotland  fcr 
tartans  of  the  finest  class ;  but  three-quarters  of  the  machincw  in  Galashiels  wer«  tot 
going  on  tartans  for  six  out  of  twelve  months  for  many  years,  and  the  goods  paid 
better  than  tweeds  have  ever  done.  The  tartans  were  imncijiallv  mwle  from  foieip 
wool  of  different  (pialities,  fnim  the  strong  fleeces  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land  to  the  ftiMt 
Saxony  lambs'  wool.  \Vhile  some  firms  were  chiefly  devoted  to  this  branch,  othn 
prosecutetl  the  manufacture  of  mixed-colored  tnuiserings;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
demand  for  both  classes  of  goods  was  far  beyond  the  jiroductive  ])ower  of  the  towi; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  merchants  to  visit  the  town  ajid  go  home  again  wifehMt 
obtaining  a  single  yanl  of  cloth.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  and  his  personal  cffofll 
also,  ditl  much  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  the.se  Scotch  goods ;  and,  in  recognition  of  thi% 
his  ptirtrait  hangs  beside  that  of  Dr.  Douglas  in  the  public  hall  of  Galashiels.  li 
lrtJ8  the  number  of  looms  employed  was  <me  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  in  1838  tt 
was  two  hundred  and  sixty-flve.  The  po])ulation  in  »1831  was  two  thonsand  oM 
hundred,  and  by  that  time  a  considerable  jwrtion  of  the  modem  to\*Ti  was  bnittj 
banks,  churches,  awd  schools  were  founded ;  and  since  li^38  the  trade  Inis  b«^en  oontii* 
ually  increasing,  while  many  mills'  elsewhere  have  been  raised  by  gentlemen  goilf 
from  Galashiels.  Hand  labor  has  given  place  to  that  of  machines  in  almost  eTMj 
dej>ai*tinent  of  the  tra<le ;  the  population  is  now  close  on  Um  thousand,  yet  fadMT 
hands  are  always  scarce,  except  in  j)erio<ls  of  temporary  depression.  The  amal 
carding  machines  of  178()  have  been  put  out  of  the  way  for  the  best  and  laigMt 
carding-engine^  that  can  be  got  anywhere ;  steam-engines  are  at  every  factory,  wilia 
of  them  individually  powerful  enough  to  turn  all  the  machinery  that  was  in  the  valkf 
in  1810;  and  the  prcKluctive  power  of  the  town  is  represent4>d  by  seventy-six  setia 
carding  engines,  hfty-eight  of  which  are  <'ondens<.»rs,  25,5()S  spindles  of  self-actiM 
mules,  36,9H'2  s))indles  of  common  hand  mules,  and  4,31W  s])indles  of  throstles— in  aflj 
nearly  70,0(M.)  spindles.  Assuming  that  the  annual  produce  of  one  set  of  cardiig 
engincH  is  about  £7,500,  the  annual  production  of  the  seventy-six  seta  will  thai  hi 
£570,000.  Little  or  no  home-grown  wool  is  used,  but  mjuiy  of  the  foreign  uiarkieli 
are  drawn  on. 

It  is  imjwssible  to  calculate  the  number  of  han<ls  employed  in  the  factories;  hntj 
with  the  exception  of  the  building  trades,  which  are  ]>artly  supjwrted  by  work  ii 
other  places,  almost  the  entire  ])opulation — more,  we  should  say,  than  nine  thoiuand— 
are  maintained  directly  and  indireetly  from  the  mamifsMitures  of  the  town. 

The  general  social  condition  seems  superior  in  s«»veral  respects  to  what  prevwla  il 
some  lurg(u*  towns.  Such  a  thing  as  squalid  poverty  is  tot^illy  unknown.  The  leiii 
l>aid  for  dwelling-lious»;s  by  the  operatives  are  from  £5  10«.  to  £7  10»,,  and  the  seated 
dietary  is  more  costly  than  that  of  Scotch  operatives  generally.  When  the  day^swwk 
is  done,  all  change  tiieir  i'lothes  before  going  out  to  walk;  and  on  Sundays  mo8tHi<*» 
and  all  factory  women,  dress  as  well  as  their  employers  or  their  daughters.  BuildilS 
societies,  co-oi)erative  i)n»visit)n  stores,  and  annual  sick  ami  benefit  societies,  havelaij 
existed  among  the  operatives,  but  tliej^  have  no  i»eculiar  features  to  distinguish  thi* 
from  similar  institutions  in  other  places. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCHES  OF  THE   CHIEF  SEATS  OF   THE   WOOLEN  MAH- 

UFACTURES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  following  notes,  together  with  some  others  to  bo  published  next  week,  on  tt< 
rise  and  progress  of  the  woolen  maiuifacturejs  in  the  chief  8eat«  of  the  trade,  compW 
our  acct)unt  of  that  branch  (»f  industry.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  thattP 
can  aftVird  sj)ace  to  notice  all  the  i)hices  where  woolen  factories  are  in  operation;  H 
note  chiefly  those  towns  in  which  the  production  of  woolen  goods  forms  ft  leadiBj 
branch  of  trade : 

HAWICK. 

The  burgh  records  of  Hawick  bear  evidence  that  manufacturing  was  conducted  thfl 
BO  far  back  as  1640 — ^how  much  earlier  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  records  prior 
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>  not  preservMl.  But,  as  the  earliest  references  to  the  "  wohstairs  *'  lead  to 
Mi;that  they  were,  iu  pro)>ortioii  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  a  numerons 
t>w  that  more  than  two  hiindretl  years  a^jo  they  were  an  incoriwrated  Innly, 
mmed  that  the  shuttle  was  plied  at  the  conHuence  of  the  Toviot  and 
Mscealdy  disposeil  population,  while  the  niosa-troopers  of  the  neighhoring 
beir  tiDie  iu  ])lundering  brother-marauders  south  of  the  border,  and  tr^'ing 

own  when  the  eoinplinient  was  return|jd  bv  the  freebooters  of  Cunlber- 
rthuniberland.  If,  however,  the  Seotts,'the  Elliots,  and  tlic  Armstrongs, 
I  their  chiefs  to  thefoniy,  r<»cognized  no  authority  but  that  of  the  doughty 

them  to  plunder  and  to  battle,  the  town  council  of  Uawick  amK^ars,  troni 
a  have  enacted  and  administert^d  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
the  recovery  of  debts  due  to,  the  "  wobstairs ; "  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
en  that  the  weavers  should  do  justly  to  the  ])ublic. 

the  principal  material  woven  in  tlie  midcUe  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
plaidings  were  also  made.  Many  years  after  1640,  the  weaver  worked  only 
iccount  to  the  onlers  of  private  customers,  the  manufa<*turer  who  owned 
id  men  to  work  them  being  then  unknown.  The  yarns  were  prei)ared  by  hand 
nn  on  the  domestic  wheel.    There  is,  however,  early  reference  to  a  fuUing- 

was  not  till  alMiut  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  a  regular 
P  was  established.  This  was  the  pro])erty  of  a  ccmipany,  and  linen  checks 
in  it.  At  the  same  iK>riod  wool  was  s))un,  and  sold  for  manufacture  iu 
A  carj^et  manufactorj-  was  commenced  in  175*2.  The  weaving  of  linen 
*igmi  by  a  company  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  the  factory,  now  a  stock- 
shop,  is  still  known  as  the  Incle  Inmse,  while  the  under  Common  haugh 
ipes  wen*  bleached  is  still  tenned  the  bleachfield  by  the  older  residents  in 
loml.  B<ith  carpets  and  tapes  have,  for  more  than  half  a  centur}',  ceased 
M  of  the  Hawicli  manufactures. 

n  a  former  paper,  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  was  commenced  in  1771,  and 
ines  an  imiKirtant  branch  of  trade,  though  the  numbei:  of  frames  is  not  so 
as  stmie  years  ago.  Originally  the  work  was  all  of  the  custom  kind.  The 
rho  made  jj^oods  for  the  general  market  was  Mr.  John  Nixon.  This  was  iu 
ixon  <lid  his  own  spinning  as  well  as  the  stocking-making,  and  as  carding 
re  introduced  to  Galashiels  before  they  were  worked  in  Hawick,  the  wool 
re, to  l»e  carded,  and  returned  to  be  spun  and  woven.  In  1804  Mr.  Nixon 
'OoJl  Mill,  where  carding  and  s])inning  are  canned  on.    Tlie  linn  which  he 

cea<«ed  to  exist  three  vears  ago  by  the.  retirement  from  business  of  his  solo 
a  and  imrtner,  Mr.  William  Nixon.  Twenty-six  years  ago  the  younger  Mr. 
ig  l>een  left  the  only  member  of  his  tirni,  restricted  his  business  to  the  pre- 
ramsat  Ljnmwood  Mill,  and,  though  remaining  owner  of  the  premises,  the 
rtment  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs  Nixim  &  M'Kie — a  house  now  re|v- 
the  junior  partner,  and  conducting  a  large  and  high-class  business.  The 
•e  sold  a  few  weeks  ago  to  another  linn  in  the  uosiery  trade — ^Messrs. 
fie  &  S<m — a  house  of  about  forty  years*  standing. 

m  Elliot,  late  hea<l  of  the  linn,  now  represented  by  two  of  his  sons,  and  of 
Lishnient,  iia  occupying  the  leading  place  in  the  Scotch  hosiery  trade,  some 
lave  already  l>een  given,  began  business,  as  most  of  the  hosiers  did,  on  a 
,  al>out  the  year  1820.  He  su]tsec|uently  entered  into  partiK^rsliin  with  the 
»nia8  Wilson,  and  continued  iu  that  relation  for  seven  years.  Tlie  sejiara- 
iCe  in  1^30;  and  after  resuming  on  his  own  account,  Mr.  Elliot  gradually 

business  till,  many  years  before  his  death,  in  l??<i4,  it  was  the  most  im|)ort- 
mntrA*.  It  was  a  common  saying  that,  keen  )>o]iticians  as  the  stocking- 
awick  always  were,  they  lookJ'd  forwjird  with  more  interest  to  Mr.  Elliors 
I  the  tnMle  prosiHJcts  for  the  spring,  at  his  annual  New  Year's  factor>'  festi- 
thc  si>eech  from  the  throne  at  tlie  opening  of  Parliament.  At  tirst  he 
vams,  and  manufactured  them,  then  he  went  into  tlie  wool  market  and 
L'heviot  clips  l)e8t  suited  to  his  trade,  g«>t  them  spun  elsewhere,  ami  made 

in  his  own  works.  In  IHGO  he  actpiired  Stoiietield  Mill  and  the  Waulk 
atter,  understoo<l  to  be  the  oldest  erection  of  the  kind  in  the  place,  he 
,  and  placed  a  large  spinning  mill  on  its  site ;  and  since  that  time  all  the 
M>n verting  the  raw  material  into  hosiery  have  been  conduct<*d  by  the  linu. 
liU-owners  in  town,  he  commenced  the  mauufa<*tuix^  of  piece  goods ;  but 
as  the  department  to  which  he  always  gave  most  att^'Ution.  He  preferred 
ler  because,  "though  it  was  not  so  prolitable,  it  gave  mt»st  ♦•mployment  in 

►  the  capital  invested  " — a  reason  which  certainly  did  honor  to  his  heart. 
J  heen  many  changes  in  the  hosiery  tra<le  of  the  town  since  it  was  estab- 
*  connected  with  it  have  not  been  so  uniformly  successful  as  their  brethren 
he  other  branch  to  it.  A  good  few  hosiery  businesses,  once  thriving,  have 
inued  from  various  causes,  and  those  connected  with  them  are  almost  for- 
the  other  hand,  all  who  embarke<l  in  the  tweed  traile  have  been  successful. 

.foaldng  ia  least  lucrative,  it  is  not  subject  to  such  serious  checks  as  the 
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tweed  trade  has  lately  suffered.  Fashion  is  caprieioiis  in  the  matter  of  out^?^  garment! 
hut  in  our  hi^h  latitude  it  can  -never  dispense  with  lanihswool  stocking  and  uiidc 
clothiuj?. 

The  tii*st  proi»rietor  of  eardinj;^  engines  in  the  town  was  Mr.  William  Wilson,  fathers 
the  late  chaneellorof  lndia,of  the  present  provost  of  the  hurgh,  and  of  two  other  wr 
who  are  now  at  the  head  of  extensive  manufaeturing  linus.  Mr.  Wilson  couuiienc« 
business  its  a  hosier  in  1788,  and  nine  years  afterwards  aeipiired  a  least'  of  part  of  th 
Inele  Company's  i»roperty,  where  he  eonduct<*d  the  canling  and  spinning.  In  1806  Mi 
Wilson  «'nt<'red  into  partnership  with  Mr.  William  Watson,  and  the  tirni  eousideraU; 
extended  their  mill  property.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1819,  and  the  pn)n«t; 
divided.  Mi*.  Wilson  a.ssum<*d  his  8<ms  as  partners,  and  the  new  firm,  William  \Mlwi 
&  .Sons,  was  dissolved  in  1851,  the  three  sons  of  the  oiiginal  head  ctmtiiiuiug  iubuii 
ness  on  their  own  aeeount.  The  eldest,  Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  built  a  large  new  millo 
one  story,  andeouduets  both  the  hosiery  and  tweed  trades.  Tht?  seeond,Mr.  John  Wil 
son,  who  obtained  part  of  the  property  of  the  finn,  and  has  sinee  built  extensive  a^di 
tious,  also  eontluets  both  branehes.  I*rovost  Wilson,  the  youngest  son,  who  obtainei 
the  remaiuiler  of  the  finn's  property,  is,  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Annstrong,  engag^  ii 
th<'  tweeil  tra<le  only.  The  original  mill  propc»i*ty  belonging  to  Wilson  «Jt  Arinstrouj 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  of  late  years.  William  Wilson  &  Sons  were  the  linrt  t 
employ  stvam  power  at  their  works;  James  Melrose  &  Sons,  loeal  engineering  fin 
made  the  engin**  in  Iti'M.  Mr.  Watson  also  assumed  his  sons  as  ])artners  at  his  sc^pantioi 
froiu  Mr.  Wilson,  and  th(>  finn  of  William  Watson  &  Sons  is  now  repres<»uted  by  hi 
grandsons,  wlv.o  lately  relintpiishcd  the  hosiery  braueli,  and  devote  their  entire  attto 
tion  to  the  twei'd  department.     Their  property  has  been  largely  added  to. 

Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons'  hosiery  busin(»ss  was  taken  up  and  is  suecessfully  carried (H 
by  Mr.  (ieorge  Ilogg,  who  wjis  their  manager  in  that  department  for  many  yearn. 

TIh*  original  partners  of  the  tirm  of  Dieksons  &  Laings,  whose  works  at  Wiltw 
Mills  are  well  known  to  all  aequainted  with  the  Hawiek  trade,  were  also  among  tb 
pione<Ts  of  the  nuinufacluring  prosperity  of  the  burgh.  The  Bi*other8  Laing  canict 
on  l)nsiness  :is  hosiers,  spinning  their  yams  on  th*?  hand  jenny  befon^  be<'oniing  nil 
proprietors.  They  entered  into  partnership  with  the  Messrs.  Dickson,  and  the  firstpiT 
of  Wilton  Mills  was  built  in  18()9-'10.  On  two  occasions  the  parent  building  oi  tb 
factory  was  enhiiged,  and  it  was  bunied  dt)wn  in  December  hist,  being  then  the  ceutw 
of  an  extensive  range  of  erections  which  the  increasing  business  of  tie  estabUshmeii 
ha<l  called  into  exist^'uce.  On  the  site  of  the  <dd  mill  new  buildings  are  now  beini 
reared,  which  will  add  considerably  t^)  the  jjroducing  i)owcr  of  the  firm.  It  was  atthe  Wil 
ton  Mills  that  the  first  spinning-jennies  in  Hawick  driven  by  water  power  were  woifced 
and  at  the  sanu^  place  that  the  p«»wer-l(H)m  nia<le  a  first  appearance  in  IS'.W.  There  w 
other  tw(»  thriving  bu.sinesses,  otlshoots  of  the  Wilton  Mills  establishment — that  of  Mi 
John  Laing,  hosi<'iy  manufacturer,  whose  works  were  i>articularly  noticed  in  thearticli 
on  that  trade;  and  that  of  Messrs  Laing  <&  Irvine,nuinufacturers  and  mere hauts,whot 
headquartei-sare  in  Hawick,  and  their  mill  proi)ei'ty  at  Peebles. 

The  youngest,  but  by  no  nu'ans  the  least  imi)ortant,  of  the  leading  Hawick  man 
ufactiu'ing  establishments  is  that  of  Messrs  William  Laidlaw  &  Sons.  The  lat«  foimde 
of  the  firm  conducted  a  small  but  thriving  hosicjry  trade  for  a  ^ood  many  years  befi* 
he  built  his  mill,  inlKM,  and  as  the  tweed  tra<le  grew  into  miportance,  he,  like  tlu 
majority  of  his  brother-manufacturers,  combined  that  branch  with  the  making  ^ 
stockings.  Hoth  ])ranc lies  were  carried  on  on  a  steadily  extending  scale  by  hiuiBelfan 
his  sons,  till  a  ft^w  years  ago  tme  (»f  the  latter,  now  8<de  jiartner  of  the  firm,  diecoo 
tinned  the  hosiery  dejiartuH^nt,  and  made  great  im])rovements  and  additions  to  hi 

Iuvmiscs,  which  were  henceforth  exclusively  devoted  to  the  tweed  manufacture.  Mi 
^nidhiw  subseipumtly  i)urchased  Lynnwoml  Spinning  Mill  fi'oni  Messra  John  Nixon  J 
Sons,  wh«»re  hosiery  yarns  are  still  made,  so  that  he  is  aji^ain  indirectly  connected  wit) 
the  origiiuil  trade  of  his  firm.  His  mill  property  at  Teviot  Crescent  and  Lyimwoodi 
anu)ng  the  largest  in  the  woolen  trade  in  Scotland,  and  certainly  the  most  eonsidew 
ble  owned  and  managed  by  a  single  j)n>prietor. 

The  first  kind  of  wocden  cloth  made  for  the  nmrket  in  Hawick  was  a  coarse  hlne 
which  was  sent  to  Leeds  to  be  finished.  Duftie  for  petticoats,  ]daidings,  blankets,  »W 
fiannels  were  also  manufjictured  during  the  firat  three  decades  of  the  century;  audii 
18*20  Messrs.  William  Wilson  &.  Sons  first  employed  foreign  wwd  in  the  Hawick  looBM 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  fiannels.  None  of  these  braiurhes  ever  attained  to  sufhcieii 
importance  to  rank  as  a  staple  manufacture,  however,  till  the  tweed  trade  sprangQpt 
rival,  and  at  h'ugth  to  <»xce.I,  the  hosiery. 

The  number  of  sets  of  machines  in  Hawick  is  sixty-eight.  The  eanling  engines tt 
ahnost  all  sixty  in<.'lies  wide.  There  are  r)*2,8(>4  spinning  snindles,  of  which  1i2,5()4a 
self-acting,  including  spinning  frames;  5,894  twining  spindles,  half  of  which  areael 
acting.  Tliere  are  two  hundred  and  seventy  jiower  and  from  one  hundred  Uy  one  hn 
dred  and  fifty  hand-looms.  The  weight  of  wool  carded  in  the  sixty-eight  setn  of  n 
chines  is  1,801,796  pounds  annually,  assuming  tlnit  the  mills  work  only  diiring  the  dl 
but  as  in  good  times  the  majority  of  the  factories  run  all  uight,  the  quantity  is  in  M 
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wmeh  greater.  The  tweecl  trade  has  for  the  last  eighteen  mniithH  been  suffer- 
etpntcT  ami  more  protracted  dopresHiou  than  huB  occurre<l  since  it  became  the 
at  interest  it  is,  but  there  is  reason  to  lielieve  that  the  worst  is  jiast,  and  that 
itfftate  of  things  may  now  be  confidently  looked  for. 

HKLKIKK. 

mber  of  manufacturing  estAblishmcnts  in  Selkirk  is  seven — two  spinning  and 
L  The  tweed  firms  are  Messrs.  J.  &  H.  JBr(»wn  &  Co.,  Ettrick  Mills  ;  Messrs. 
:  Tambiill,  Dunscbile  Mill ;  Messrs.  George  Kobert^i  «&  Co.«  Foi-est  Mill ;  Messrs. 
Skhanlson,  Bridgehaugh  Mill;  and  Messrs.  James  Bathf^at^  &  Sons — ^the  lat- 
k*er,  having  no  carding  and  spinning  machinery.  Phili)>hangh  and  Yarrow 
ctfding  and  s]>inning  establishments  only,  the  former  containing  four  sets, 
1  are  not  in  operation.  Yarrow  Mill,  which  belongs  to  Mrssrs.  Brydoue  & 
as  »tart4Hl  al>out  six  months  ago,  with  four  sets  of  condenH<>rs,  self-acting 
1  flconriu^,  buniu^,  teaziiig,  and  drying  machinery  of  the  newest  constmc- 
j  thn.»e  hrst-mentioned  firms  have  seen  the  beginning  of  the  tweed  trade, 

0  call«Ml,  and  have  all  done  much  towanls  bringing  it  up  to  the  imi>ort^nt 
t  now  <»ccupies  as  a  branch  of  national  industry.  Messrs.  \Va<blel  &  Turn- 
had  previously  rentf<l  their  premiscji,  l>ecame  ]>r<)prietors  in  1863,  and  have 
tly  enlarge<l  and  improved  them.  The  firm  have,  in  addition  to  their  repu- 
geueral  twetrd  makers,  a  well-established  name  as  first-rate  j)roducer8  of 
ille<l  tartans.  Messrs.  Roberts  have  the  reputation  of  using  su]»erior  wools, 
course  gives  a  character  to  their  goods.  Messrs.  J.  &  H.  Brown  «t  Co.  turn 
{ifliy  more  Scotch  tweeds  than  any  other  fimi  in  the  trade.  These  gentlemen 
inor  of  l>eiug  the  oidy  representatives  in  the  tweed  tnide  who  were  awarded 
edal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  last  year.    Tliey  were  the  fii"st  in  Selkirk  to 

about  four  years  since,  the  new  and  improved  condensers,  a  stc?])  closely  fol- 
t>y  other  firms,  till  now  there  are  only  one  "  piecing  machine-*  and  two  "  rov- 
'  or  *•  perpetiuils,"  in  the  jdace.  Messrs.  Roberts  were  the  first  to  introduce 
ting  mule,  an  example  also  Largely  imitated.  A  great  many  other  machines 
labor,  or  improving  processes,  have  been  intnMluced  lately,  and  large  addi- 
,e  to  premises.  To  a  water-i)ower  of  sixty  horse  Messrs.  J.  &  II.  Brown 
e,  within  the  last  six  months,  by  the  intro<luction  of  a  pair  of  forty-horse 
5  engines,  i»n»vided  a  power  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  can  be  raised  to  ftmr 
orae — arrangements  having  been  made  by  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Randolph 
ihtfgow,  for  the  placing  of  six  boilers,  should  such  an  increasti  of  ]M>wer  be 
These  alterations  and  additions  have  also  necessitate^!,  on  the  ])art  of  Messrs. 
id  Messrs.  Waddel  &  Tnrnbull,  the  ai)i>lication  of  steam-i)ower,  both  having 
werful  engines  within  the  last  two  years,  their  water  8U])]dy  baving  In^come 
lef^nate  to  the  demands  made  u]>on  it.  Except  in  the  case  of  Philiphangh 
h  18  driven  by  water  alone,  the  motive  ])ower  of  the  more  recently  start-ed 
loUy  steam.  The  following  statistics  of  nmchines  and  hands  employed  have 
n  up  with  care,  and  may  be  relied  upon :  Carding  machines,  :)2  si/ts ;  s]>in- 
f-acting  mules,  15,612;  spindles  in  hand-nmles,  12,260;  s]>indles  in  throstles, 
ig,  1,7^;  imml>er  of  jjower-looms,  181;  number  of  hand-looms,  1*7;  iH^rsons 
1,(KI2.  The  hands  emjdoyed  look  large  comjjared  with  the  nunil>er  of  sets, 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Roberts  &  Ci).  have  a  mill  at  Innerleithen 

1  and  spiiming  yam,  which  is  worked  u])  into  twee<ls  at  Selkirk ;  and  that 
idt  H.  Bniwn  &  Co.  buy  all  the  yarn  retiuired  for  one  class  of  goods,  which 
it  one-thlnl  of  their  entire  production.  The  weight  of  woc»l  used  will  be  some- 
?60,0(K)or  870,000  ^)ounds  iM»r  annum,  costing,  at  present  rates,  alK)ut  £86,0(X> 
>;  and  wagi.»s  i)aul,  between  £28,000  and  £29,000  per  annum.  The  total 
[lay  be  set  down  at  £220,000,  which  in  busy  tinuis  is  considerably  increased. 

« 

INXKHLEITIIPIX  AND  WALKEKBUKN. 

lofiEU^turo  of  woolen  cloth  was  intrmluced  into  Innerleithen  so  long  ago  as 
I  a  mill  was  built,  at  the  ex])ense  of  about  £:5,(K)0,  by  Mr.  Ab'xander  Brodie, 
native  of  the  neiglilM>ring  ])arish  of  Traquair,  and  who,  having  made  a  fof- 
>lacksmith  in  London,  wished  to  benefit  his  native  <listrict  by  iucreasiug  the 
b(UT.  The  project  <lid  not  succeed  to  the  wishes  an<l  expectations  of  the  phi-  • 
•  originator,  and  for  many  years  little  progress  was  nuide.  It  was  not  till  be- 
lanSlSiO  that  the  woofeil  manufacture  i>egan  to  take  root.  The  rate  of 
my  perhapii  be  best  shown  by  giving  the  increase  of  the  ]M)pulation  of  the 


i%  in  computed  at  between  2,400  and  2^500.    Brodie's  Mill,  which  is  now  in 
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the  possession  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Gill  &  Co.,  has  been  greatlv  extended ;  and,  inoL 
invr  two  at  Walkerbuni,  which  is  about  one  and  a  half  mile  distant  from  Innerleitb 
other  six  mills  have  been  added  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  At  first,  water  ^ 
the  only  motive  power ;  but  from  the  extent  to  which  the  hill  drainage  has  been  c 
ried  on,  the  supply  of  water  in  summer  is  now  verj'  precarious,  and  to  all  the  factOT 
except  two,  Ktcaiu-power  has  b»'on  added.  In  all  the  mills,  except  that  of  the  MesM 
Wilson,  who  manufacture  blankets  and  plaidin^  solely,  and  those  of  Messrs.  J.  & 
Dobson,  and  Dobson  Brothers,  who  produce  a  quantity  of  woolen  shirting,  the  m 
manufacture  is  tweeds.  The  following  are  the  statistics  regarding  the  sei'en  factori 
of  the  district :  Sets  of  machines,  29 ;  number  of  hand  and  power-looms,  264 ;  Bpii 
dies,  18,708 ;  work-peoi)le,  700 ;  quantity  of  wool  used,  959,604  pounds  per  annnni ;  valii 
of  goods  produced  per  annum,  £210,900;  wages  paid  per  annum,  j£24,200.  Tlierii 
of  the  manufacturing  village  of  Walkerbuni  has  l>een  quite  remarkable.  Fifteei 
years  ago  it  had  no  existence,  and  now  it  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  seven  hno 
dred,  and  contains  the  largest  factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed — viz:  that  of  Menn 
H.  Ballautyne  &  Sons — the  first  part  of  which  was  erected  in  1855.  Tliis  mill  nm 
contains  ten  sets  of  carding  machines,  eighty  jwwer  and  hand-loimis,  7,260  spindka 
emjdoys  two  hundred  and  seventy  workers,  and  tlie  quantity  (»f  wool  use<l  in  it  pe 
annum  amounts  to  450,000  ])ounds.  In  the  same  village  there  is  another  large  factor] 
which  belongs  to  Messrs.  Janu's  Dalziel  &  Co.  As  it  was  erected  within  the  last  thw 
years,  in  place  of  another  which  was  burned  down,  the  machinery  is  all  of  the  new€« 
and  most  ai>proved  kind.  It  gives  employment  to  about  one  hundred  and  tliirtj 
workers. 

JEDBUKGH. 

So  early  as  the  year  1728  a  woolen  factory  existed  in  Jedburgh.  This,  we  beliefR 
was  tlu^  first  in  that  part  of  the  countrj^  and  it  was  erected  by  the  magistrates,  undei 
the  iiatronage  of  the  tnistees  for  the  improvement  of  manufacturer  and  fisheriM 
The  mill  soon  ])assed  into  the  hands  of  a  joint-stock  company,  which  received  a  char 
ter  from  tlie  magistrates  giving  them  ])owers :  '*  1st.  To  inqKjrt  and  export  the  aevenl 
subjects  of  their  manufactories  without  trouble  or  molestation  ;  2d.  Forasmuch  aSyliJ 
his  Majesty's  lettcrs-pat<?nt,  it  is  appointed  that  £700  sterling  should  be  annually  «■• 
ploye<l  in  carrying  tm  woolen  manufactures  within  the  several  shires  which  prodncd 
tarrcil  wool,  whereof  the  shire  of  Koxburgh  wa.s  one,  and  that  the  tnist*^«s  named  in 
the  said  )>atent  had  condescended  on  Jedburgh  as  one  of  the  stations,  they  enacted  and 
agreed  that  the  company  should  have  full  liberty  and  aUowauce  to  a)>ply  to  the  trw- 
tee«  who  lia4l  the  distribution  of  the  said  £700,  to  the  end  that  they  might  receifl 
such  a  share  thereof  as  might  be  by  them  allotted  for  carrj'ing  on  the  wo(»len  maMh 
factory  at  Jedburgh  ;  :kl.  Power  to  make  by-laws  consistent  with  the  public  lawofth 
realm  and  acts  of  council."  This  company  did  not  succeed.  In  1745  a  merchant  in  tin 
burgh,  named  Kobert  Boswell,  took  a  lease  of  the  mill,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £7;  tli 
so  anxious  were  the  nuigistrates  to  encourage  him,  that  they  enacted  that  no  dyed* 
waulked  cloth  was  allowed  to  be  hung  on  the  Canongate  bridge,  unless  it  wa«waalfcBl 
or  scoured  by  Boswell,  under  iienalty  of  2s.  6d.  The  first  manufacturers  who  IWR 
successful  in  carrying  on  anything  like  an  extensive  trade  were  Messrs.  J.  Hilflon « 
Sons,  into  whose  hands  the  mill  jiassed  in  1786.  Stnmg  woolen  cloth,  blanketa,  nd 
I)laiding  were  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  afterwards  a  large  qtM* 
tity  of  tartan  cloth  was  made  by  the  same  firm.  They  also  began  the  manufacturtd 
cai*j)ets,  but  that  branch  was  given  up  many  years  ago.  Altlnmgh  Jedburgh  was  WJi 
of  the  first  towns  in  Scotland  in  which  the  woolen  maimfacture  was  carried  on,  it  Ml 
long  since  been  eclipsed  by  the  neighboring  towns  of  Hawick  and  Galashiels.  Hi* 
is  now,  however,  a  more  cheering  prospect  for  the  town.  Within  the  last  two  yeW 
considerable  additions  have  been  nmde  to  its  manufacturing  power.  There  areatpn* 
ent  five  factorii'S,  having  in  all  eleven  sets  of  machines,  and  there  is  an  apiwaranoew 
more  being  added  in  a  short  time.  Rather  more  than  two  hundred  ])er8ons  arc  can* 
]>loyed  in  these  factories,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  pro<luco  may  be  set  down  iJ 
something  like  £60,000.    Twee^ls  arc  the  principal  goods  produced. 

DUMFRIES. 

The  hosiery  trade  of  Dumfries  is  l>eliove<l  to  have  originated  about  eighty  yetf 
ago,  but  up  till  about  1810  it  was  carried  on  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale.  J^ 
early  founders  of  that  branch  of  business  are  believed  to  have  been  Messrs.  Hainiag 
Hogg  &  Dickson.  A  gentleman  still  living,  who  entered  the  trade  in  1805,  uifonnsi 
that  at  that  time  there  wjw  only  one  finn  of  any  consequence  in  Dumfries,  vi« :  Did 
scm  &  Burgess,  afterwanls  Dickson,  Buivess  «fc  Pagan.  There  were  three  other  matti 
facturers,  but  in  quite  a  snmll  way,  ami  the  goods  made  were  ahnost  entirely  nMB* 
hu8e  and  half-hose  and  women's  hose ;  the  former  principally  a  blue  gray,  uid  the  lal 


.  ifeiitt  &  t<uiui ;  Miimni.  MilliKuii  &,  C'l). ;  Miiwrii.  JiiiiieH  DiiiwiiMiu  iL  Coin- 
't^lwiu*!  Mr.  Williuin  Hulltiluy,  ^[axwplltiiwii;  Mr.  Kolicrt  MiiC|;enr(^,  Mas- 
.  Mr.  FHttariiinu  rairieii  uu  tiic  Iiiwipiy  1>iMiiii-iw  nii  a  i-<>iiHiit«rabli-  itciile  nt 
I  bmI  tliere  uiv  our  ur  two  iiKli-iiemlciit  iiiiiki-Tn  in  ii  xniiill  wny  in  houik  of  tlie 
Df*  vlllajcvii.    Tlii-Tc  will  hi'  fully  liru  liiuiilnil  f¥niiir«  or  i<liK.'kin);-l(NiiiiH  in 

■ml  th<-  ilfHtrict.  (if  wliii-h  nt  im-M-ul  nlHiut  tlmv  liiinilnil  will  Im-  in  fnll 
Ing  riii|t1i><i-iiirrit  tu  at  ItvHt  tivi-  liiiiiilred  iH-Twinn,  iiirliii1iii|:  wi'iivorH.  winilrrH, 
TiuiuiiTK.  liiiiHlicrx,  null  xrnn-lioiiwinfii.  For  uiaii,v  yiim  no  nilvance  wknt- 
■uiulv  in  tlir  ellii-ii-ui-y  uf  llin  itf«t-kin](-lo»in,  but  n'Ltnlly,  owinK  to  the  inKc- 
ntnr-MoirhH  nnil  vrttcn-np,  rnrlitoii  iniH-liiinivRl  niipliiiiH-vM.  tcniied  liiTftinK 
iwinif  iiiwliinm,  Mwint:  vamLTH.  Ac,  liari>  Inifn  Hil«]ite)l,  forniliif;  n  iitiM't  ji«t- 
fiir  nilly-fiiitliitiiml  kihmLi,  i»irli  uiarliinv  i-osIuik  fnnii  £M1  tii  £M,  aiiil  lH-i[ig 
if  ptiHlm-iiiK  ]irr  week  warly  tin-  work  of  tlim'  tara  on  the  iihl  A'anu'H. 
«1>M1  i<«:utt  &.  SoiiH  tiiivr  Hixti-i-ii  of  tlicM-  fninu'H,  hihI  liiid  them  tii  In-  in  ovcry 
Rxi-ot  iniiinivciiu-nt.  TlH^ru  is  litlli^  doiilit  thiit  iit  mi  diittiiiit  (Lite  llicy  will 
lUjwnv-dc  the  olil  iiiuohiiiPH.    Tin.-  [ircMriit  ronmiuijition  of  lidtticry  vunitt  bv 

-     ■      '■  - "■'■ It  fhiman.  to 

unni  inmi  Huwk-k,  l'«-li1i.>ii,*Alk>ii,'ani1  Kinrotut.  The  capital  iiiv<M*ti'cl  in  tlin 
lioal  £4II,IHII>;  auil  tko  aiuiiul  tiim-iivvc  In,  as  iirarly  as  [hmmIiIk.  rr|in-M'nt(il 
[litttt.  Xt-arly  all  tlie  work  in  jutid  for  by  tUe  iiivcr  ocdozcu — ii  ilifli^ri'ot  wale 
hi  evi-iy  fftuifi^.    Hence  ft  iv  ililticnlt  lo  rrtiniati-  tlie  iivrRigv  wti'kly  ciini- 

on  tile  iiarrow  franim  thi-y  will  nntce  Qtnn  lOc.  to  13ii. ;  on  lUt-  liruail  tVaiuiw, 
.;  and  on  the  imiinivnl  nanioi,  3(>ii.  tu  Hot.  Altufcctlicr,  tin-  wainv  piitd  in 
D  with  tlw  hnaleiy  tiaiU-  In  DomMcii  and  diHtrirl  will  exc(i-<l  £11|i'UII  fvt 
In  atklition  to  plnfn  Itodery,  then-  1h  a  eoUHidt-calile  iiiaDHfartUK  uf  what  is 

fiiiH-y  kihmIh,  iuchidiii)[  twerd  kose,  knii-kerliucki-r  hone,  ahootlnK  WH-kH,  Jtr., 
variety  uf  urticim  in  whidi  ate  i-mi>l«ycd  bright  cokira  tuHti-fully  niT»tigi>il. 
it  liiiKincM  in  tliiH  way  is  dune  bv  Mcsxni.  IbilH-it  Siolt  &.  Sons :  but  Mi-wrs. 
fclVund  Mewrs.  Uinwiddiu  &  Co.  also  maimfiictnrc  u  guuA  di-nl.  Mt-wrH. 
t  C<i.  urtf  thi:  intly  Rrui  in  Diiinfrics  wlui  einpluy  ]iiiwf r  Iihiiiis  for  tin-  innuii- 
r  the  hiMiery  fabric.  fJti^ni-iiuwL-r  is  nwil  in  nearly  all  tbn  mills  for  iliu 
pnn.'niHi.ii.  There  is  in  Diiinlriui  one  luasler  fhinie-suiith,  ciniiloyiii^  fuur  or 
it  VMKf^  thini  If*,  to  'M».  ^H-r  wii-k,  in  constant  work. 

led  tnidc  of  DiuiifriM  uriKiiiat»l  alHiiit  the  year  ld4ti.  Two  yennt  pn'vionHly, 
■liert  Scott  &.  8u>ia  |iiin'liiuie<l  preniiiti's  at  Kinuliolui,  aliout  a  luili-  bi-lon' 

tar  the  |inrp(i«e  of  HpiniiinK  hiwrery  yanui,  and  nftenvanlH  tiimi-il  tki-ir  iitten- 
iD  uiunuiui-tiire  of  tweeds,  whiek  they  were  s»on  cnKaifocI  in  milking;  in  cou- 

qnanlitirs  fur  the  Liindoii  and  Ula»Kow  markets.    In  1^53  tlio  tnidr  jcreatly 
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HonderRon,  and  Ih  known  as  St.  Michaers  ^lir.  Tliorc  are  also  tweed  factories  at  N^ 
abbey  (Mr.  Robert  Laing;)  at  Cample,  near  Thornhill,  (Messrs.  Arn)l  &  Pe:u'*;)  ami 
Sandbfd,  near  L<M^kerbie.  Mr.  Thomas  Shortbridpe,  of  Dnmfrie*,  does  a  large  basin 
in  finishing  for  eountry  makers.  The  nnmber  of  sets  of  earding  machiue-s  employ 
by  the  three  princi))al  finns  in  or  near  Dumfries  is  al>out  thirty.  The  quantity  of  vv 
spun  by  them  cannot  be  less  than  BOO.CMM)  pounds  per  annum ;  and  a  large  quantitjr 
yam  is  brought  from  other  towns.  The  eai»ital  invest-ed  in  the  whole  tweeil  trade 
the  town  and  district  is  a])out  i;!'26(),0(K),  which  may  also  represent  the  annual  tur 
over.  About  two  hundred  i>ower  liMmis  and  one  hundred  hand  looms  are  in  use.  Tt 
inimber  of  hands  at  present  emi>loyed  in  Dumfries  and  neighlK>rh<KHl  is  estimated  i 
upwards  of  one  thousand.  The  rate  of  wages  may  be  stated  as  follows :  Spinners,  fnm 
14«. to40«.  per  week;  jiower-loom  weavers,  (women,)  9«.  to  18«. ;  hand-l<»oni  weaven 
(men,)  'iOs.  to  2r>«.;  ])ii»cers,  men<lers,  scourers,  &c.,  (w.  t^)  8».  per  week.  In  a  notice  oj 
the  tweed  trade  of  Dumfries,  which  luis  been  <b*veh)ped  with  so  much  enter]»ii8e, 
sagacity,  and  s]»irit  by  the  Mt^ssi-s.  S<'ott,  it  would  be  improper  to  omit  mention  of  th* 
fact  that  to  the  ingenuity  and  shrewdness  of  a  pattern  de>*igner  at  Kingholm  Milli— 
Mr.  John  M*Keachie — a  great  deal  of  the  early  success  of  the  trade  is  uncpuistionably 
due.  Mr.  M'Kea<'hie  was  orignally  a  damask  weaver,  and  secured  an  engagement  at 
Kinghohn  when  the  tweed  traUe  was  orignated  there.  He  is  still  connected  with  the 
establishment. 

LAXGIIOLM. 

Previous  U)  the  year  1^*32,  the  manufacturing  operatives  of  Langholm  were  exten- 
sively emidoyed  in  the  cotton  trade.  Tiic  work  was  supplied  by  mannfju*turen»  in 
Glasgow  and  Cjirlisle,  who  had  agents  in  Langholm.  Mr.  David  Reid  (the  father f»f 
Mr.  R<-id  of  Reid  &  Taylor)  and  Mr.  Andrew  Byers,  (the  father  of  the  pre^sent  partiMiB 
of  Andrew  Hyers  &  Son,)  were  the  originators  of  th<»  woolen  tnwle  of  Langholm.  They 
commenced  the  trade  by  making  shepherd's  2>laids  or  "mauds"  and  **  she]»herd  check 
trouserings,  which  they  dispose  of  in  the  towns  within  a  circuit  of  thirty  or  fiatj* 
miles.  They  always  made  their  journc^vs  <m  foot.  This  branch  of  trade  was  very  lim- 
ited at  tluj  commencement — one  or  two  hand-loom  weavers  being  sutticient  to  supply 
the  demand.  The  goods  were  so  well  and  luuH'stly  got  up  that  they  gave  a  njuueto 
the  trade  of  the  jdace,  which  has  been  retaine*!  up  till  this  time;  and  Langholm  is  now 
justly  celebratetl  for  the  beauty  and  linish  of  the  "sheidierds*  eluH-ks."  The  trade  hi* 
rapidly  developed  its«df,  more  esiiecially  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  firm  of  T. 
&  A.  Renwick  had  the  Langholm  Mills  for  many  years,  and  supplied  yarns  for  the 
tweed  manufacturers.  Mr.  Alexander  Renwick,  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  firm, 
was  an  enterprising  and  active  man  of  business,  and  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the trad< 
of  the  town.  He  had  "NVhitshiels  as  well  as  Langholm  Mills.  At  his  death,  in  li:^l,the 
latter  juussed  into  the  liands  of  Messrs.  Reid  &  Taylor,  who  were  the  tirst  to  Ik'ginthe 
tweed  trade  on  a  large  scale  in  Langholm.  From  comi>aratively  small  preniim*s  they 
have  now,  through  almost  yearly  extentions,  one  of  the  most  ext<?nsive  and  i>erfe^ 
tweed  manufactories  in  the  trade.  Messrs.  James  Howman  «fc  Son  connuencHl  tweed 
manufacturing  a  little  later  than  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Byers;  and  by  like  energetic  spiril 
and  good  tast<;  they  also  have  converted  a  comparatively  small  businiws  into  aa  exten- 
sive (Mie.  Mr.  Byers,  sen.,  built  the  mill  in  Buccleuch  S(iuare.  His  sons  succeeded  hiitt» 
and  added  to  their  business  the  spinning  of  yarn,  by  acfpiiring  Whitshiels  Mill.  Tk* 
trade  of  Langludm  cannot  be  con'c^ctly  estinnited  by  the  number  of  machines  for  spin- 
ning yarn,  jis  the  manufacturers  will  i)urchsise  at  least  as  much  yarn  from  other  towns 
as  is  Npun  in  Langholm.  In  Langholm  there  are  seventeen  s<^ts  of  carding  machine>» 
and  the  yarn  purchased  from  other  towns  for  the  trade  will  employ  at  leiust  other  eevfli- 
teen  sets.  The  following  new  mills  have  been  built  within  the  last  three  or  fiW 
years:  A  large  addition  to  Reid  &  Taylor's  mill;  a  new  mill  for  Janie* Bowman &Sno; 
an  entirely  new  mill  on  the  most  mo<lern  style  Ibr  James  Scott  and  Son ;  a  large  poWe^ 
loom  and  finishing  house  and  warehouse  ibr  Thomas  Lightbody.  Little  &  -^"^^^'Sl 
have  commenced  to  build  a  new  mill.  The  (juantity  of  wo<d  used  will  be  alH)ut630,OW 
pounds.  The  (luantity  of  yarn  bought  from  other  towns  will  represent  a  similar qnan* 
titv  of  wool.  The  amount  of  money  turned  over  annuallv  in  the  tweed  tra4le  in  Ltf>J* 
holm  will  be  over  £*20(),(M)0.  The  capital  employed  is  estimated  at  i;i:iO,000.  The 
names  of  the  firms  are  Messrs.  Reid  ic  Taylor,  James  Bowman  &  Son,  Au<b:ew  Bycn 
&  Son,  James  Scott  &  Sons,  Thomas  Lightbody,  Little  &  Anderson,  John  GlendinniDj) 
Jolin  Frater,  and  Hall  &  Frater.  The  last-named  firm  obtained  a  medal  at  tlie  P*Ttf 
Exhibition.  The  increase  of  trade  is  showing  itsell*  conspicuously  in  the  great  ineieiW 
of  dwelling-houses  built  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Between  twenty  and  thiltj 
ver>*  gotnl  liouscs  have  been  erected  in  Langlndm,  and  arrangements  are  being  n»ad« 
•for  building  more  this  season. 

AYR. 


The 
ton 


'he  principal  woolen  manufactory  in  the  county  of  Ayr  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Tempi 
,  situated  in  Foit  street,  Ayr.    This  mill,  from" very  small  beginuiiigSy  luu»  grown 
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owof  the  lai^gefit  in  Scotland  of  its  kind.  About  the  l>eginning  of  the  present  cen- 
ft  it  WW  A  small  cotton  mill  carried  on  by  a  company.  A  few  years  afterwanls,  it 
into  the  haniht  of  the  late  D.  Charles,  (who  was  for  some  time  provost  of  Ayr,)  who 
0d  H  into  a  woolen  mill.  It  was  managed  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Templeton,  and 
iirionpal  work  carried  on  in  it  then  Wiis  the  carding  and  spinning  of  wool  for  the 
try  people  of  the  district.  Alwut  the  year  1821  Mr.  Templeton  l>onght  up  the 
ian,  which  he  afterwards  greatly  extende<l;  and  in  1832  he  commenced  the 
[ftetnre  of  carjiets.  At  that  time,  in  addition  t(»  the  nnmerous  hands  engaged  in 
ffiprent  processes  of  preparing  the  wool,  almut  sixty  cari)et  weavers  y^ere  employed.* 
r.  Templeton^s  death,  in  1H44,  his  nephew,  Mr.  James  Temi)leton,  the  present 
ietor,  came  into  possession  of  the  mill,  and  since  that  time  the  works  have  been 
ifly  extending,  tdl  tli<*y  are  now  more  than  dcmble  what  they  were  then.  The 
ngn  cover  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  the  machinery',  which  is  of  the  newest  and 
mifttniction  that  could  be  obtained,  is  also  very  extensive.  Only  two  kinds  of 
s  are  prculuced  at  the  works — superfine  and  three-ply  Scotch  carpets.  Of  these 
me  quantities  are  annually  turned  out,  which  are  reiwlily  disposed  of  in  the  home 
't.  All  the  j»n>cesst's,  from  the  time  that  th^  wo<d  comes  off  the  sheep's  back  till 
ameil  out  finished  cai*i)et^ — carding,  s]>inning,  dyeing,  weaving,  &c. — are  carried 
thes«»  works.  Bi^sides  producing  all  the  yams  for  his  own  uumufacture,  Mr. 
leton  dues  a  large  trade  in  the  canling  and  spinning  of  yams  for  the  nmnufac- 
»f  Bni.ss4»l8  carjiets,  wliii-h  he  disposes  of  to  the  manufacturers  of  Kiddennin- 
Hasgow,  and  (»tlier  jdjMjes.  At  prest*nt  there  are  n«»arly  five  hundre<l  hands 
ywl  in  the  various  depjirtmcnts — all  on  full  Hme.  Of  these  about  «me  hundred 
ftv  are  caqx»t  w^cavers,  whose  average  earnings  will  be  about  Wn.  a  week.  A 
er  of  women  are  rtnployed  in  the  miU.  This  is  the  only  ]mblic  work  in  the  burgh 
p  when*  a  large  number  of  hands  are  employed,  and  the  cjiniings  of  these  beneiit 
wn  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Ir.  Reid's  maimfactorj',  situate<l  in  Russtd  street,  built  some  seven  or  eight  years 
roni  thirty  t^)  forty  hands  are  employed  in  the  weaving  of  winceys  and  tlanuels 
lasgfiw  bouses.  There  are  also  a  "few  woolen  manufacturers  in  Ayr  on  a 
T  scale.  The  Messrs.  Jamiescm,  whose  establishment  is  situated  in  Lymond's 
,  do  a  considerable  trjide  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  flannels,  plaidings,  and 
w  kinds  of  wo(den  wearing  api)arel.  Their  blanket's  are  famed  throughout  the 
t  for  their  sujierior  quality. 

w  miles  from  A;^t,  in  the  ]>arish  of  DalrjTuple,  there  is  also  a  woolen  mill  of  con- 
ble  extent — viz.,  Skeldon  Mill,  in  the  j)OKsessi<m  of  Mr.  Hammond.    Alwnt  sixty 
are  there  employed  in  the  nniuufacture  of  blankets,  plaidings,  &.c.    This  cstab- 
•nt  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  extended. 

KILMARNOCK. 

»et  weaving  is  the  principal  and  most  ancient  woolen  manufacture  of  Kilmarnock. 
Hi  firm  which  engaged  in  it  began  in- 1777  ;  and  the  value  of  the  manufacture  in 
mi>unt4Hl  to  £21,IJ00.  After  that  date  the  trade  took  rapid  strides,  and  between 
nd  18*27  there  were  a  dozen  firms  engaged  iu  it.  The  value  of  the  carpet.s  manu- 
al in  lc<37  was  £150,000.  Previous  to  1848,  the  Immber  of  firms  had  dwindled 
to  five,  (the  present  number,)  and  the  annual  value  of  produce  has  since  been 
£H>0,000.  Steam-i>ower  was  first  introduced  into  the  works  of  Messrs.  Gregorv, 
Km  &  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  car^iets,  in  1857.  This  finn  stands 
in  Kibnamock  in  the  i)roduction  of  these  carjiets,  and  is  the  most  extensive  manu- 
sn  of  them  in  Scotland.  The  other  firms  confine  themselves  to  the  manufacture 
tch  carT»ets.  Tlie  average  wages  of  the  men  range  from  15«.  to  18».  per  week. 
Dcrt  making  is  the  next  in  importance  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of  Kilnmruock. 
itfe  six  finus  engaged  in  that  trade,  and  the  annual  value  of  production  amounts 
i,000.  One  finn — that  of  Messrs..  Douglas,  Reyham  &  Co. — sent  out  goods  last 
>  the  value  of  £37,000.  About  one-third  of  the  animal  value  of  goods  is  paid  in 
.  By  the  various  firms  there  are  employed  eleven  hundred  women  and  girls  as 
r%  three  hnndred  as  liners,  and  ninety  men  and  boys  as  finishers.  In  Kibuanus, 
ik«  ifff,  there  are  emplc»yed,  besides,  one  hundre<l  knitters,  fifty  liners,  and  twenty 
n,  and  the  annual  value  of  producti<m  is  £1,500.  In  Stewjirton,  five  miles  off, 
ire  employed  eigjiteen  hundred  knitters,  five  hundred  liners,  and  two  hundred 
TM.  and  the  annual  value  of  production  amouuts  to  £90,000.  In  the  three  places, 
£48,000  will  be  aunnally  paid  in  wages. 

live  carpet  firms  have  all  s]»inuing  mills  of  their  own,  (three  of  them  in  Kilinar- 
ind  two  iu  neighboring  villages,)  an<l  spin  entirely  for  their  own  carpetings. 
fl,  there  are  in  town  two  other  small  mills — one  for  snpjdyiug  the  carpet  works 
t  and  the  other  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  tweed  manufacturers.  In  the  latter  there 
enty-two  men  em])loyed,  and  five  set-s  of  carding  machines.  In  each  of  the  other 
there  are  four  sets  oi  carding  machines.  A  more  extensive  spinning  mill  is  sit- 
■t  Crookedholm,  two  miles  off.     Crookedholm  Mill  employs  about  sixty  men, 
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women,  and  girlRf  whose  waj^es  annually  nro  abont  £  1,200.    Tlieir  labor  prodnoefl  l^Tj^-^ 
pounds  of  worsted  annually,  the  value  of  wbieli  is  about  £15,000.    Tlie  luachiner-^ 
driven  by  steam. 

Tweeds  and  blankets  are  manufactured  in  Kilmarnock  to  a  small  extent  only.    Tlien 
is  no  larfje  factory ;  only  two  or  tbree  dozens  of  weavers  scattered  and  unconnected.    Om 
or  two  of  the  calico-printing  firms,  on  account  of  the  depression  of  their  own  trade,  bara 
begun  in  a  small  way  to  manufacture  blankets  and  tweeds ;  but  as  yet  the«e  are  ii 
embryo. 

Plaids  and  shawls,  tartans,  and  other  woollen  goo<l8  are  manufactured  to  some  extent 
by  one  firm,  whose  princi])al  trade,  however,  is  in  fine  winceys.  At  present  thirty-two 
locmis  are  in  operati<m,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  production  is  between  £6,000  and 
£10,000.  There  is,  besides,  an  extensive  wincey  manufactory,  which  sends  out  goodi 
annually  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  £UH),0O0.  Five  hundred  looms  are  in  operation 
in  the  factory,  and  about  £9,000  a  year  is  paid  in  wages. 

STIRLING   AND  XEIGnBORIIOOD. 

In  Stirling  there  are  two  woolen  manufactories  in  operation  at  present.  Tlie  most 
extensive  of  the  two  is  Forthvale  Mills,  belonging  t<>  Messi-s.  Jolm  Todd  &  Sons.  The 
principal  branch  of  the  woolen  tracks  for  which  tliese  works  are  used  is  the  spiuuingof 
yams  for  the  manufacture  of  tweeds,  shawls,  and  fancy  stutfs.  There  are  six  seta  of 
carding  machines,  and  the  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the  spinning  department  is 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-four.  The  machinery  is  i)ropelled  by  an  eurins 
of  fifty  horse-power.  The  tpiantity  of  wool  (all  foreign)  used  ajiuually  is  three  hunttwd 
and  seventy-six  thousand  pounds,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  production  is  £3(),000. 
There  are  sixty-five  persons  employed — nineteen  males  and  forty-six  females.  Boys 
and  girls  receive  from  S<L  to  1«.  p(>r  day ;  women,  employed  as  winders,  &c.,  make  from 
Is.  4a.  to  2t<.  rW.;  and  the  men  fnmi  "Zs.  6d.  to  5/».  lOrf. 

The  Park  vale  and  Hayfortl  Mills,  situated  near  the  village  of  CambusbaiTon,  alwut 
two  mik's  from  Stirling,  belong  to  Messrs.  Robert  Smith  &  Son,  and  comprise'  dyeing, 
spinning,  and  weaving  by  power.  The  branch  of  trade  carried  on  here  is  different  from 
any  others  in  the  neighborhood — the  class  of  goods  manufacturetl  Iw^ing  a  superior 
cpiality  of  Avinceys  and  other  materials  for  ladies*  dresses.  Wincey  has  been  brought  to 
the  greatest  perfection  by  the  Messrs.  Smith,  who  obtained  the  only  prize  uiedab 
awarded  for  this  class  of  goods  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of  London  in  1862  and 
Dublin  in  l'^x>.  The  war]>s  of  these  goods  are  cotton  yam,  which  is  chiefly  spun  '^ 
Lancashire ;  the  Avefts  are  of  wool,  the  lU'oduce  of  the  spinning  department  of  the  vfOtks* 
In  the  weaving  factory  there  are  five  hundred  and  thirty,i)ower  looms,  and  in  the  spin- 
ning  department  there  are  thirteen  sets  of  carding  engines.  The  whole  machinery  u 
driven  by  six  steam-enginei*  of  three  hundred  horse-power.  The  wools  manufactured 
are  English,  (ierman,  and  cokmial,  and  the  amount  used  annually  is  six  hundred  an^ 
i^n  thousand  pounds.  The  annual  production  of  goods  amounts  to  from  £170,000  to 
£200,000,  according  to  the  price  of  raw  material.  There  are  in  all  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  workers  em])loyed — one  hundred  and  forty  adult  males,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
young  persons  above  thirteen  years  of  age,  five  hundred  and  ninety  women,  and  <«• 
hundred  hand-loom  weavers  who  are  emi)Ioye<l  (mt  of  the  works.  The  amount  of  wage* 
l)aid  annually  is  £19,000.  Juveniles  are  paid  from  4«.  to  6s.  per  week;  women  winders 
and  weavers  earn  from  Ss.  to  13».  (W.  Men  emi>loyed  in  the  dyeing  department  aW 
}mid  14«.,  an<l  those  in  the  spinning  department  from  IStf.  to  28«.  per  week ;  beamed 
and  twisters,  25/*.  to  30».  jier  week  ;  power-loom  tenders,  or  overseers,  ^.'w.  per  week. 

At  Bannockburn  there  are  two  extensive  works — one  owned  by  M<^ssrs.  WilUtf* 
Wilson  &  Sons,  the  other  by  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Wilson.  That  of  William  Wilson  &  SoM 
eiubraces  spinning,  dyeing,  ami  the  weaving  of  cari>ets,  tweeds,  and  tartans.  Th* 
nuinbrr  of  carding  machines  (nnployed  is  fourteen.  The  (juantity  of  wool  used  by  the* 
annually,  including  fifty  thousand  poun<ls  which  they  purchase  ?rom  other  »pinneis» 
amounts  to  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  The  value  of  annual  productio* 
is  £J!0,000;  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  is  from  live  to  six  hundred.  Messi* 
J.  &  W.  Wilson  manufacture  carpets  only.  The  wool  used  by  them  annually  amountj 
to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  value  of  their  annual  production  is  abont 
£25,000.  They  employ  one  hundred  and  eighty  hands,  including  weavers,  dyers,  and 
wool  sorters.  There  are  other  two  small  manutactiu-ers,  who  employ  about  fifty  li'*^ 
in  the  weaving  of  tartans  and  kiltings.  The  value  of  their  annual  production  is  ahfy 
£45,000.  The  wages  paid  in  Bannockburn  are  as  follows :  Spinners,  19«.  to  26«.;  chilo^ 
ren  and  women,  4*<.  to  9s.;  power-kM>m  weavers,  10«.  to  12«.;  w^eavers,  (twee<ls,)  20i.  to 
24«. ;  weavers,  (caq>ets,)  20s.,  22s.,  25s.,  to  30s.;  hand-loom  weavers,  (tartans,)  wonJ^D) 
9».  to  10s.;  hand-loom  weavers,  men,  12s.  to  14s.;  dyers  and  wool  storers,  lis.  to  80* 
Tartan  weaving  is  paid  at  a  very  low  rate. 
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ALLOA. 

ere  are  four  wool-spinDing  factories,  and  au  extensive  bnsiness  is  carried 
TaigB  Mannfactory,  belonging  to  Messrs.  John  Paton,  Son  &  Co.,  there 
sets  of  carding  engines  in  nse.  The  persons  employed  number  three  hun- 
agm  are  nmch  higher  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Young  persons  at 
tory  earn  fi*om  'Att.  to  bn.  per  week;  women,  from  78.  to  9*.;  laborers, 
led  workers,  from  that  sum  to  50«.  a  week.  The  kinds  of  work  done  com- 
tning  of  knitting,  hosiery,  and  tweed  yarns.  The  yams  known  over  the 
>t]»nd  as  the  Alloa  yams  are  also  manufactured  at  this  work.  At  Spring- 
i>ii|Ong  to  Thomson  Brothers,  the  work  is  of  a  finer  description  than  that 
:nugR,  the  yarns  produced  being  tor  making  tine  shawls,  winceys,  and 

there  are  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  persons  employe<l,  and  the 
►ttt  the  same  as  in  the  other  factories.  At  Gaberston  Mill,  lielonging  to 
onbert  &  Co.,  both  spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on.  There  are  tlve 
g  engines,  and  about  three  hundred  jwrsoiis  are  employcnl.  The  articles 
.  are  wo<den  shawls  and  shirtings.  There  are  other  two  spinning  mills  in 
tiler's  Brae  new  mill,  1)elouging  to  Messrs.  John  Paton,  S<m  dc  Co.,  and 
o.,  at  which  a  good  deal  of  business  is  done  in  hosier^'  and  shawl  yams. 

canting  engine^*,  and  nearly  sixty  perstms  are  employed.  Keiler's  Brae 
:npie<l  by  Mr.  Hemlerson,  and  contains  two  sets  of  canting  engines.  The 
y  of  wool  used  in  the  spinning  mills  is  about  thirty-two  thousand 
fhts  and  the  total  value  of  the  produce  is  nearly  £230,000.  The  trade  for 
ions  to  last  year  was  verv  good,  but  last  year  it  was  considerably  depressed, 
r,  now  impn)ving,  and  iio])es  are  genenilly  entertained  that  it  will  con- 
o  for  some  time.  In  Alloa  there  are  no  trade  societies  in  connection 
leu  fiict4>ries. 

TILLICOULTRY. 

and  its  manufactures  are  closely  allied — ^the  history  of  the  one  is  nearly 
with  that  of  the  other.  The  village  has  grown  in  less  than  a  century 
iGattere<l  hamlet  to  its  present  go<Mlly  dimensions ;  and  when  we  bear  in 
ias  always  been  wholly  dependeiit  ui>on  it«  manufactures  for  it«  pros- 
tter  or  mon»  desirable  evidence  need  I>e  given  as  to  the  spirit  and  enter- 
lave  raised  its  manufacturing  operations  to  their  i)resent  position.  In 
ilation  of  Tillicoultry  was  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  in  1793  it 
rlped  and  nine ;  tiie  increase  in  the  thirty-ei^jht  years  intervening  lieing  one 
twenty-two.  During  that  j)criod,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  woolen 
an  almost  entirely  lifeleas  state ;  but  a  reaction  shortly  fidlowe<l,  and  in 

f;  thirty-eight  years  the  jxipidation  was  increased  by  five  hundred  and 
n  twenty  years  m«»re  the  census  showed  .in  addition  of  three  thousand 
and  ten,*  and  in  1?^1  the  population  w^as  five  thousand  and  fifty-four — 
increase  of  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-tive  over  that  of  the  year 
It  of  antiquity  the  Tillicoultry  woolen  tnide  ranks  among  the  first,  if  it 
Tst,  in  Scotland.    Mentiim  is  made  of  its  woolen  goods  in  the  Cartularies 
[ineth  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Mar>'  Queen  of  Scots.    At  that  period,  and 

0  centuries  afterwards,  Tillicoultry  was  famous  for  weaving  a  coarse 
called  serge,  which  is  described  as  a  species  of  shalloon,  having  worsted 
.  woolen  for  weft.  It  sold  at  about  one  shilling  a  yard,  and  was  long 
e  lawn  market  of  Edinburgh  jis  '' Tillic<mltry  serge" — ^indeed,  that  name 
lately  to  have  been  ai)p1ied  to  all  s«irge8  wrought  in  the  district.  These 
rn,  were  sohl  not  only  in  Edinburgh,  but  also  in  Stirling,  Perth,  Glasgow, 
«t  kinds  were  sometimes  dressed  and  dyed  by  the  traders  in  Stirling,  and 

shalloons-^a  light  worsted  cloth,  said  to  have  been  originally  maniifac- 
on8  in  France,  and  to  have  derived  it«  name  from  that  place.  L.att4?>rly, 
ie«  of  serges  were  bought  by  saddlers,  as  a  necessary  commodity  in  their 
wards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  cun*ent  of  com- 
prise in  Tillicoultry  seems  to  have  beccmie  stagnant,  and  the  manufacture 

1  transferred  to  AJva;  though  it  would  apjwar  from  the  old  statistical 
a  market  for  Alva  goods  wjis  not  easily  obtained,  as  the  rei)ort<;r  (who, 
ras  the  Rev.  William  Osbiini,  minister  of  the  parish)  tJiken  care  to  let  us 
a  serge  web  from  Alva  would  not  sell  in  the  market  while  one  from  Tilli- 
ined  onsold."  Notwithstanding  such  a  disadvantage,  Alva  ultimately 
ade  in  this  class  of  goods.  In  17U2-5,  the  woolen  trade  in  Tilliconltry 
ve  been  at  its  lowest  ebb.  There  were  then  but  twenty-one  weavers  in 
nd  the  stamp  master  (who  kept  no  note  of  these  goods)  supposes  that 
leise  and  an  equal  quantity  of  plaiding  would  cover  the  pnxluce  that 
^  ms  hands  annually  from  Tillicoultiy.    The  manufacture  of  muslins 
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was  iutroducod  ahoiit  that  time,  hut  met,  apparently,  with  small  8iicce«a.    In  onU?^ 
effect  H<»riie  iiii]irovemeiit  on  this  state  of  affuirH,  the  reverend  gentleman  befoiv  mentions 
(writinjiC  i"  l?^'.'))  **humhly  snlijoinH"  to  his  ae<'ount  a  few  pndmble  "  siMirces  of  meliow 
tion,-' and  anion^  thew?  are  the  foUowinj;,  which  have  reference  to  onr  snhject:  **U 
Home  eiu'onrajxement  were  jjiven  to  the  weaving  of  Tillicoultry  serjjc;"  and  **if  sonw 
jmhlic  w«»rk»» — snch  as  a  wcM)len  nninnfaetorj',  or  a  cotton  mill,  or  a  i)rintin«j  fwld^ 
were  erectetl  at  the  Westertown,  as  the  Hitnation  is  thoujjht  hij;:hly  convenient  and 
advauta^eons  for  sneh  nscfnl  works. '^    In  171W  or  IHiM),  Jcdm  ChriHtie,  **an  injceiiiom 
and  enerjjetic  native  of  the  village."  erected  the  fii-st  woolen  fjU!tory  in  Tillicoultiy; 
and  it  is  also  re]iorted  tliat  he  was  the  tirst  to  show  that  the  gi*cat  resources  of  miiienl 
wealth  and  water  i»ower  might  he  made  availahlo  for  the  social  intenjst'W  of  the  com- 
mnnity.    At  a  later  period  he  intnMlueed  carding  machines  with  impruvenient.s  of  hii 
own.     In  1H17  the  prewnt  tirm  of  Messi-s.  U.  Archibald  &  Sons  was  commenced,  and 
this  was  soon  followed  by  tht^  establishment  of  other  woolen  fact«>ries.     The  trmle  at 
the  time  was  almost  sobrly  engaged  in  the  pnxlnction  of  blanket!^  and  plaidings,  which 
was  attcnch'd  witli  consi(U*rablc  snccess,  and  the  village  wmmi  began  to  nnmifest  nymp- 
t<nns  of  retnrning  ])rosperity.    The  principal  nnu-k(»t  for  these  goods  was  Perth,  where 
fonr  markets  were  held  in  the  year.    To  these  fairs  it  was  the  cu.sti)m  of  manufactun^ 
to  repair  at  the  stated  ]»eriods.  transmitting  their  goods  by  carts  to  Perth  duriugthe 
previons  night ;  and  there  they  each  hired  a  room,  which  was  resorted  to  by  the  deahrn 
fi'om  Edinbnrgh,  Stirling,  I)nn(U'e,  and  the  north  of  Scotland. 

The  introduction  of  ma<-hinery  for  manufacturing  ]iuriK>ses,  in  the  place  of  uuiniul 
labor,  was  t)ne  of  the  iirst  means  of  social  and  commercial  improvement.  "Hand- 
ja<^ks"  gradually  supei'S4*ded  the  long-usi^l  distaff  and  s])indle ;  the  jacks  wen.^  by-aud-by 
supplanted  hy  the  "ban*!  mnUvjenny ;''  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  lK*ing  set  Jiside  bytli6 
intn.Mluctit»n  of  the  self-acting  "Jenny. ''  It  is  w»»rthy  of  note  that  the  liivt  **  self-acting 
mule-jenny"  and  " slubbing-billy  "  made  in  the  kingdom  were  puix'hased  fi-om  tlie 
inventor  and  maker,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deansttm.  by  Messrs.  K.  Archibald  &  Son,  of  Tilli- 
coultry, in  lf*lVJ.    They  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  linn,  and  in  full  operatiou. 

In  these  <lays,  when  strikes  and  intimidation  processes  are  so  common,  it  may  not  be 
nninteresting  to  narrate  an  inci(U-nt  which  hap]>eued  in  Tillicoultry  in  the  transition 
j)eriml  of  its  manufactures.  When  spinning  machim'ry  was  first  introduced  to  do  the 
work  which  the  wives  of  the  vilhige  had  formerly  done  with  their  "  niuckle  whwds," 
Mr.  William  Archibald  (avIh>  ]>ossessed  the  mill  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Gibeoa 
<fc  Co.)  endeavored  t<»  introduce  Avater  as  a  tlriving  ]K)wer;  and  for  this  ])UiiM)se  1» 
erected  a  dam  on  the  Mill-Glen  Burn  t«»  divert  the  water  to  Ids  mill.  But  dunug  hi* 
operation^  he  was  not  attended  by  the>  blessing  of  the  peoph?,  as  Boaz  of  old  wjuj.  On 
the  contrary,  the  wives  considered  that  such  a  scheuKi  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  new  way  of  playing  oft'  an  ohl-fashioned  trick — takinglhe  bread  out  of  their  months 
by  taking  the  work  out  of  their  han<ls;  and  a  council  of  matrons  wjis  ac<"(inlingly 
convened.  Wlnit  transidred  at  this  meeting  is  not  rep(»rtcd;  but  the  result  was  that 
they  mustere«i  in  a  body,  and,  armed  with  sp:Mles,  Ikh's,  inck-axes,  pokers,  and  ton^ 
(and  tongues,)  proceeded,  "  without  h^t  or  hinderance, "  to  the  mill-dam,  and  si)eedily 
demolished  the  whole  erection. 

About  1**'24  the  taiian  trade  was  introduced  into  Tillic4>ultr>',  and  such  were  the 
entei-]>rise,  energy,  and  taste  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  sncce^w  by  which  it  was 
attended,  that  general  prosperity  prevailed,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  add  in 
twenty  years  (»ver  three  thousand  to  the  population.  This  tartan  trade  has  undergone 
a  considerable  change  since  then — **clau"  ]iatteriis,  which  for  many  years  were  pa^ 
amount,  being  now  almost  entirely  discarded  for  "fancy"  patterns.  Messrs.  Paton, 
of  Tillicoultry,  have  long  held  a  high  place  in  the  market  for  these  giMxls ;  andthe^ 
manufactures  in  tartan  have  decorated  the  ]>erson  of  her  Majestj'  the  Queen,  and 
serve  as  hangings  in  the  royal  palac<*  of  Balmoral 

The  W(M»lcn  i>roductit>ns  of  the.  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  &  D.  Paton  and  Co.  are  of* 
varied  description,  and  consist  of  slunvls,  tart^ms  for  dresses,  and  eloakings  of  varioW 
kimls.  An  i<b'a  of  the  ext«'nt  of  their  works  may  be  obtained  when  we  state  that  they 
emjdoy  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  operatives,  and  pay  annually  in  ^^f^ 
about  £*4>(MK)0.  Their  goods  are  i»rinci]>ally  consumed  in  the  h(»me  tra<le  ;  but  con«0" 
erable  (piantities  are  sent  t<»  America,  both  Ntu'th  and  South,  (although  to  a  less  extent 
since  the  advance  of  the  tariff,)  and  to  the  various  markets  on  the  continent.  Th*y 
have  sixteen  sets  of  carding  engines  in  operation,  each  of  which  may  put  throngn 
wool  to  about  the  value  of  £2,000 — the  goods  when  finished  representing  alnrnt  thiW 
times  that  amount.  Both  watt?r  and  steam  are  us(»d  as  motive  ]»ower;  tbefonnerot 
twenty-five,  and  the  latter  of  seventy-five  mmiinal  horse-power.  We  may  add  that 
this  firm  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  me<lal  at  the  Exhibition  of  18r»'2,  for  a  collectifltt 
of  woolen  tartans  of  renuirkahle  fnieness  of  texture  and  excellence  of  color,  « 
improved  zephyr  makes;  and  that  they  are  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nlk 
fabrics  for  ladies'  di-essi'S  an<l  shawls. 

The  firm  of  Messi-s.  K.  Archibald  &  Sons,  before  referred  to,  carry  on  an  extenaiv* 
business  in  shirtings,  shawl  goods,  tartanv,  ami  thin  tweeils;  and  that  of  MesBiB. 
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vUbaliL  Devonvalc.  have  long  been  fiimous  for'  the  excellence  of  their 

ed|k 

Utth  there  are  twelve  woolen  factories),  ooutainin|i;  forty-six  sets  of  carding 

ind  employing  upwanlH  of  two  thouMand  oi>erative8.    Besides  these,  there 

abliriliment^i  where  hand-hmm  weaving  alone  is  carried  on,  containing  in 

ne  hundred  and  eighty  looms,  and  enijdoying  nearly  an  etpial  number  of 

rir  productions  mostly  l>eing  shawls  and  napkins.    In  connection  with  the 

0  are  hand-lo<)ms  to  about  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  forty,  and 
tiiiDdred  and  thirty  power-looms.  A  few  years  ago  an  excellent  dani  was 
he  3fill-Glen  Bum,  at  a  cost  of  from  £700 "^to  £t^,  whi<'h  suj)plie8  diiving 
kit  to  a  numlK'r  of  the  factories.  Steam,  however,  is  the  ]inncipal  agent, 
■se-power  of  which  is  two  hundred  and  ten,  and  that  of  water  eighty-two. 
•a  represent  the  nominal  i>ower,  the  actual  being  of  ctiurse  much  greater. 
ind  Cai>e  .wools  are  those  princij)ally  use<l  in  Tillicoultrj^ — neither  that 
le  Ochils  nor  the  Cheviots  being  suitable  for  the  class  of  goo<ls  manufac- 
quantity  of  wool  brought  into  tlie  village  annually  may  be  judged  of  by 
It  that  each  of  the  forty-six  canling  engines  is  able,  on  an  average,  to  put 
y  one  hundred  and  fifty  ]iounds  of  wool  as  it  is  imported,  and  one  hundred 
red.  Of  wages  we  have  said  nothing,  as  in  many  uepartnieuts  it  is  difficult 
mything  like  a  truthful  result,  more  especially  in  the  Huctuating  state  of 

jy  condition  of  the  factory  operatives  is  verj^  pleasing;  and  the  healthy 
f  the  woolen  trade  is  now,  we  understand,  generally  admitted  by  the 
^ctor8,  as  well  as  the  medical  i)rofe8sion.  Dr.  Thomson,  late  of  Tillicoul- 
'  of  tlie  General  Prison,  Perth,  was  the  first  to  write  upon  the  subject,  in 
incnrrent  testimony  seems  to  have  emanated  from  Hawick,  Galashiels,  and 
roni  professional  observers,  and  led  Sir  James  (then  Dr.)  Sim)>8on  to 
invt^tigation.  A  number  of  valuable  experiments  were  made  by  Sir 
ijjdi  Dr.  Thomson  and  others,  which  resulted  in  demonstrating  thalb  the 
toe  operatives  in  woolen  manufactories  is  a  healthy  one. 
has  endeavored  to  give  a  rough  outline  of  the  history  of  the  woolen  trade 
rjy  which  is  at  once  interesting  for  its  antiquity  and  striking  for  the 
t»  growth.  In  the  latter  respect  it  is  almost  as  much  matter  for  wonder, 
rcial  as]»ect,  to  the  present  (generation,  as  to  bygone  ^generations,  in  a 
ect,  was  the  iiot>able  miracle  ot  good  St.  Serf,  of  whom  it  is  said — 

"  In  Tullycultry,  til  a  wif 
Two  soiiys  he  raisit  frae  dcd  to  l3'f." 

•  ALVA. 

Itants  of  this  village  may  be  said  to  bo  entirely  dependent  on  the  w^ 

s.    The  population  was  eleven  hundre<l  and  tifty  in  IH'^il ;  two  thousand 

1  and  sixteen  in  1841 ;  and  three  thousand  two  huudn^d  and  eighty-two 
the  trade  of  the  jilace  has  increased  at  a  like  rate.     Blankets  aud  serges 

ly  goods  pnxluced  up  till  IH:^,  when  the  manufacture  of  shawls  was 

There  are  at  present  nine  spinning  mills  in  the  xillage,  employed  on 

iking  shawls,  tartan  dress  goodi,  tweeds,  &c.    These  mills  contain  thirtj'- 

f  ranling  engines,  driven  by  steam  and  water  i)ower.    The  number  of 

oyeil  in  the  spinning  mills  is  as  follows :  men,  about  one  hundred  and 

en,  ninety  ;  lM)ys  and  girls  above  thirteen  years  <»f  age,  say  frcmi  thirteen 

-total,  two  hundntd  and  twenty.    The  wages  of  the  nu'n  average  about 

women,  Ss.  to  10«. ;  and  the  boys  and  girls,  4s.  to  6tf,    The  amount  of  raw 

through  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  valued  at  about  £12ii,000,  and  the 

nianufactureil  material  may  l>e  estinifited  at  nearly  double  that  amount. 

yarn  is  used  in  the  place,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  goes  to  agents  in 

ing  of  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  plaids,  and  shirtings  is  the  staple  of  the 
jives  emplovment  to  about  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  journeymen  and 
ipprentices  in  the  busy  season,  besides  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundre<l 
oyed  in  winding,  twisting,  and  finishing;  also,  a  number  of  ytmng  boys 
&Dd  twisters,  in  the  proportion  of  two  b<»ys  to  fifteen  weavers.  Since 
tartans  cea.se<l  to  be  fashionable  articles  oi*  female  attire,  and  sinc^  the 
B  ports  of  the  United  States  to  our  manufactured  gcnwls,  trade  has  been 
!ew  months  of  the  vear ;  and  this  ])res8es  hard  on  those  employed  in  the 
iiiH*s(«,  who  generally  seek  work  during  the  winter  months  in  Hawick, 
fthiela,  &c.  Tliis  annual  dejiression  makes  it  a  dilfimlt  nuitt^^r  to  say 
iverage  wage ;  and  calculating  on  the  amount  of  work  for  a  fow  years 
enige  rate  for  a  weaver  in  Alva  has  Iwen  only  from  P2*.  to  141.  a  week, 
e  trade  to  be  good  nearly  all  the  year  round,  the  wages  of  a  good  work- 
e  from  20*.  to  &«,,  according  to  the'quality  of  the  work. 
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Tlie  value  of  manufactared  pfoods  runs  from  about  £200,000  to  £250,000  aDnnnlly, 
and  the  chief  market  is  Glasgow.  A  eouHidcrable  (juautity  also  goitm  to  Manchester^ 
Li>ndon,  and  some  of  the  principal  Irish  towns. 

There  are  a  co-operative  store,  yearly  sick  society,  and  branches  of  two  burial 
societies  in  the  village,  all  of  which  are  largely  taken  advantage  of. 

KINROSS. 

This  town  has  changed  its  stiiple  trade  several  times.  The  manufacture  of  linen 
attained  considerable  importance  in  the  middle  of  last  centur>%  and  in  1790  nearif 
two  hundred  hwrnis  were  employed  in  that  branch ;  while  the  value  of  the  prndnee 
was  about  £5,000  annually.  Sixty  years  ago,  cotton  weaving  was  intnKlneed  and 
flourished  for  a  time,  until  the  introduction  of  machinery  driven  by  steam  or  water 
power  suspended  the  lalxu*  of  the  hand-loom  weaver.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
these  manufactures  Kinross  was  famous  for  its  cutlery;  but  that  trade  is  now  extinct 

It  is  ui> wards  of  thirty  years  since  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goo«ls  was  introdnoed 
into  the  locality.  Aljout  the  year  1830,  when  introduced,  and  up  till  1845,  weaving 
was  plentifully  supplied  from  Tillicoultry  and  by  l(K*al  manufi>cturt;rs.  In  ld46  a 
wool-spinning  mill  wjis  erected  at  the  sriuth  end  of  the  town,  for  spinning  yarn  fertile 
numufacture  of  shawls,  &c.,  and  by  <lint  of  goo<l  management  it  has  all  along  been 
kept  in  active  operation.  Another  mill,  at  Bellfield,  had  been  started  several  ywot 
previously,  and  is  still  at  work.  About  that  time,  too,  the  greatest  activity  prevailed 
m  the  manufacture  of  shawls  and  jdaids,  which  was  carried  on  vigorously  till  1^ 
when  it  received  a  material  check;  and  up  till  tlie  present  day  a  gradual  decline irt 
in,  and  now  all  the  factories,  as  such,  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  large^st  having  been 
recently  converted  into  a  ))rinting  office.  Conse(|uentIy,  woolen  weavers  as  a  cla* 
have  had  very  irregular  employ nu»nt ;  and  most  of  the  original  manufacturers,  from 
various  causes,  do  comi>a rati vely  little  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  In  the 
spinning  of  woolen  yams,  again,  the  case  is  different,  for  not  only  have  the  two  milli 
referred  to  been  regularly  employ<id,  but  another  large  mill  (under  the  limited  liabtt- 
ity  act)  has  been  rec<^ntly  erected  opposite  the  old  one  on  the  Sruitli  Queich;  and 
another,  sui)erior  to  all  of  them  in  size,  was  erected  in  Milnathort  the  other  year.  All 
these  are  at  present  going  full  time ;  so  that,  while  the  weaving  of  Wi>olen  cloth  hai 
very  materially  diminished,  the  facilities  for  spinning  yam  show  an  iuiportant  increaa^ 
and  a  lar^e  amount  of  business  continues  to  be  done,  principally  through  the  agency 
of  self-acting  steam  machinery. 

PAI8I.EY. 

The  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  was  introduced  into  Paisley  about  thirty  yeait 
ago,  from  Galashiels.    The  trade  consisted  of  clan  and  fancy  checks  made  iuto  long 
and  8quar(^  shawls,  and  piece  gotnls  for  dresses.     It  has  continued  to  jinigress  steadily. 
Scarfs  an<l  shirting  cloth  have  also  come  to  form  an  important  part  «»f  the  woolen 
manufac^tures  here.    The  Crimean  war  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  shirting  inauufiiO' 
ture.  from  the  extra  demand  for  the  snpnly  of  our  troops ;  and  sinci^  then  it  haa  been 
an  imporiant  article  of  manufacture.    The  woolen  traile  is,  however,  fluctuating,  but 
is  always  in  operation,  less  or  more.    Preparations  for  summer  and  winter  goods  a» 
accompanied  by  a  decreased  activity  in  the  manufacture.    Almost  all  the  barneea- 
shawl  houses  in  Paisley  are  now  engaged  in  the  numufacture  of  woolen  fabrics.    SiW* 
the  falling  off  in  the  harness  trjMle,  manufacturers  have  gone  more  and  more  into  the 
making  of  woolen  gmwls.    Attempts  have  been  ma<le  by  one  or  two  Paisley  house*  !• 
introduce  the  nuiimfaeturing  of  tweeds,  but  without  success.    The  woolen  trade  IwHjJ 
is  confined  t^  the  branches*  al>ove  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  a  class  of  gojdl 
known  as  winceys,  a  union  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  some  other  kinds  of  mixed  faorict 
The  woolen  manufactures  are  chiefly  done  by  hand-looms.    It  is  computed  that  (f^ 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  hand- loom  weavers  are  employed  at  these  fabric* w 
Paisley.     The  Paisley  houses  also  emph)y  weavers  in  other  districts.      Killwuthan 
contains  about  eight  hundred   hand-loom  weavera,  who  are  entirely  employed  on 
"woolen  falmcs  ]»y  Paisley  manufacturei-s.    About  one  hundred  weavers  more  are  tbitt 
employed  in  adjacent  villages — making  a  total  of  nearly  two  thousand  employed  by 
Paisley  houses  in  the  weaving  of  woolen  fabrics  during  the  busy  seasons.    The  vagei 
of  the  oiHTatives  are  low,  and  have  somewhat  declineil  of  late  years.    They  averafa 
from  Ss,  to  9«.  a  Aveck.    In  some  cases  as  much  sis  15«.  a  week  is  earned ;  in  others  tM 
weavers  are  unable  to  make  above  Cvt.  or  7s.,  afteir  deducting  their  outlay  for  loom  leBty 
gas,  and  other  charges.    Superior  skill,  of  course,  earns  tne  highcitt  rate  of  wa|{Q| 
This  is,  however,  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  malerid 
employed  and  the  cla^  of  work,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  some  Uouaee  psy  a 
better  pAce  to  their  workmen  than  others. 
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ABERDEEN'. 

rr  was  first  introduced  into  the  woolen  maniifnctures  in  Aberdeen  about  1789 
inesBaird,  silk  dyer,  who  l)rou«rht  fmni  England  two  eanling  engines  and 
ng  ieniiieiit.  He  erected  a  mill  at  Stone.vwoo<l,  close  by  the  river  Don,  and 
niifes  distaut  from  Aberdeen.  Previous  to  this  the  carding  and  H]>innJng  of 
lone  by  band.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  an  extensive  trade  was  done 
aiactnre  of  stockings  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets,  that  branch  of  indus- 
in  foot,  the  staple  trade  of  the  city.  In  170:^,  a  company  was  formed  for  the 
carrying  on  this  trade  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  during  the  greater  j)art  of  the 
Hiking  making  was  prosecuted  most  sivcessfully ;  the  m(»8t  of  those  engaged 
ig  npon  competent  fortunes. 

tie  best  known,  because  the  oldest,  house  in  the  wr)olen  trade  in  Aberdeen  is 
»».  Alexander  Hadden  &.  »Sons,  Green.  Established  some  one  hundred  and 
in  ago,  this  firm  have  long  held  a  tirst  place  in  the  trade.  Their  tvorks  are 
the  center  of  the  city,  and  are  of  considerable  extent.  The  mills  at  Garlogie 
so  b<d*mg  to  this  firm,  who,  it  may  be  remarkcul,  were  the  first  to  spin  alpaca 
L  They  consume  about  two  million  pounds  of  nvooI  amiually,  and  give  om- 
when  at  full  time,  touj)wards  of  fourteen  hundi'ed  hands. 
'd  tnule  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Crombie,  Grandholm 
Lhe  Messrs.  Hadden,  Green.  The  manufacture  of  tweeds  is  now  carried  on 
r.  The  Messrs.  Crombie  have  long  been  engaged  in  the  tweed  business,  and 
a  at  Grandholm  are  well  known.  They  give  employment  to  nemly  six  hun- 
tn,  a  g(HHl  proportion  of  whom  reciuire  to  be  sktlhKl  hands.  The  total  value 
<1  maDufactured  in  and  around  Abrrdeen  is  upwards  of  £12(),(MK)  annually. 
tia8  fallen  oft*  lately,  particularly  in  tine  goocls,  changes  in  machinery,  &c., 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  n'uirkt^t  with  the  manufacturers  of  England. 
ITS.  Hadden  are  the  largest  caq»et  manufacturers  in  Aberdeen.  The  tnide 
growing  one,  and  now  the  ainiual  value  of  the  productions  is  not  under 

nfactnre  of  wincey,  for  which  the  city  is  widely  known,  is  in  the  hands  of 
gilt  firms,  some  of  whom  do  a  large  business  in  thehonic  and  foreign  markets. 
[lal  houses  are  Hadden  &  8ons,  Henry  Cooper  &  Co.,  Pratt  &  Keith,  F.  H. 
;  Co.,  D.  Mackie  &-  Co.,  Adam  Smith  &  Co.,  and  E.  Chadwick.  Generally 
.■e  from  9d,  and  ICW.  per  yard  up  to  4«.  'hI.  For  delicacy  of  colors,  brilliancy 
and  sni>eriority  of  manufacture,  AberdetMi  winceys  are  held  in  the  highest 

Thtr  annual  value  of  the  wincey  goods  pnxluced  is  at  least  £250,000. 
ery  trade  is  rather  (^i  the  decline  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  has  been  for  some 
p  value  of  the  go(Kls  produced  annually  is  over  £*iO,000  a  year, 
ufacture  of  shawls  is  but  in  its  infancy  in  Aberdeen,  and  does  not  call  for 
cular  notice. 

larize,  in  Aln-rdeen  at  this  date  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  thirty 
six  hundred  hand  looms  at  work  in  the  wool(»n  trade.  It  is  estima^'d  that 
r  three  thousand  iH*rs(ms  find  employment  by  this  industry',  and  that  upwanls 
iUion  yanls  of  tweed  and  wincey,  &c.,  are  produced  annually. 
ewliat  difticult  to  give  a  clear  itlea  of  the  wages,  as  they  vaiy  so  much  accord- 
skill  of  the  workmen.  At  Messrs.  Hadden's  works,  wages  of  men  nm  from 
a  week ;  overlookers,  "Zivt.  to  30».  a  week.  Fenuilc  spinners  from  3s.  Gd.  to 
*k.  At  reeling,  good  hands  by  piece-work  will  earn  from  8<».  to  9».  a  week, 
tablislmient  gives  the  average — ^Ibr  men,  19s. ;  women,  6«. ;  boys,  3«.  to  4«.  6d. 

e  in  woolens  has  been  very  dull  of  late,  most  of  the  works  being  on  half  or 
fcer  time.  There  are  at  present  prosjiects  of  a  change  for  the  better,  and 
jNut  few  weeks  most  of  the  mills  have  been  xnit  on  full  time. 

EXVEKXESS  AND  XEIGHBOKHOOD. 

len  manafactories  near  Inverness  are  three  in  number,  situated  at  Holm, 
Boe»-shire,)  and  Culcabock.  The  first  named,  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Nicol  & 
eu  in  existence  for  seventy  years,  and  is  the  oldest  manufactory  of  its  kind 
h.  The  goods  pro<luced  at  all  the  mills  are  tweeds,  mauds,  plaiding,  ami 
:,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  nmde  frcmi  wools  grown  in  the  northern  coun- 
aciiig  Cheviot,  Southdown,  and  Highland.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cole- 
I  alMo  nae«l  up  in  the  manufacture  (»f  tweeds.  The  nuniber  of  operatives 
it  Holm  Mills  ranges  from  niiuity  to  one  hundred  ;  at  Avoch,  fifty  to  sixty ; 
Mick,  (formerly  a  meal  mill,  and  recently  convei-ted  into  a  Avoolen  factory,) 
ifteen.  At  Holm  both  water  and  steam  power  are  used.  There  are  three 
ling  engines,  8pmniu|^,  and  twisting  machines.  The  weaving  ischiefiy  done 
ooms ;  dyeing,  scounug,  and  everything  requisite  for  the  production  ot  goods 

CB 
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l)ein<^  fl< mo  on  tlio  prcmisos.    At  Avooh  two  sets  of  cardinp:  on^rines  arc  nm,  ami  tl 
otlu-r  inacIiiiH'iy  is  siiuilar  tf>  that  in  use  at  Holm.    At  OiiU*al)ock  there  is  only  onoge 
ofoanlin*;  inaehines,  and  the  weavin;;:  in  done  with  Jiand  humis.     The  rate  of  wa£«i 
paid  to  spinners*,  weavers,  sluhhers,  dyei's,  finishers,  iSte.jis  from  lr^«.  to  *2i3fl.  }m.t  wewr; 
females  are  paid  from  o«.  to  liin.  ])er  week  ;  and  boys  from  !2^.  to  (i«.  The  numl»er  of  honn 
w*orked  per  tlay  at  all  the  faetories  is  ten.     The  quantity  of  both  honi<»  and  foreign  wool 
us»'d  yearly  at  the  three  faetorii's  (llobn,  Avooh,  an<l  Caleaboek)  amounts  to  tAVO hun- 
dred andtAvelve  thousand  pounds,  the  value  of  whieh  will  be  about  £11,IHH).    The  bulk 
of  the  /jfoods  made  at  Ht)lm  ;^«»es  to  the  London  market,  and  part  is  also  wdd  to  the 
OlasgoAv  wlndesale  hnusi's.     Maekenzie  &  Co.,  Av»k.'1i,  send  a  inirtion  of  their  gtxxkto 
the  south,  and  do  a  c<msi<lerable  loeal  trade.     From  Culeaboek  the  whole  jmnlnctiOT 
is  disp(»sed  oi  to  local  dealers.     IJesideh  the  av<k)1  stated  above,  a  lar^e  quantity  is  lent 
in  to  both  Holm  and  Avoch  by  the  farmers  in  the  district,  t^)  be  manufactured  for  their 
own  use. 

The  woolen  manufactnreH  indigenous  to  the  Highlands  are  home-made  clotlw  and 
tweetls  and  han<l-knitted  hosiery'  and  shawls.  For  thest*  a  ready  market  is  always  found. 
The  shawls  are  valued  on  acc<mnt  of  their  lightness  and  warinth,  an<l  the  h(Hne-«pan 
tweeds  are  i»rized  for  their  i>eculiarly  comfortabh*  and  durable  (pialities,  whieh  render 
them  more  suitable  than  any  other  fabric  for  the  use  of  sjmrtsmen  and  tourists.  To 
ap])earan(:e  these  tweeds  are  somewhat  rough  and  coarse,  but  in  reality  they  are  wfkr 
and  in  some  eases  of  finer  texture  than  maehine-made  goods.  Ma<'doug]ill  &  Co^rf 
the  IJoyal  Tartan  Warehouse,  Inverness  an<l  London,  have  for  many  years  given  Rixvial 
attention  to  the  imprt>vement  and  developnu'ut  of  thesis  branches  of  industr>*,  hayiof 
brought  them  into  notice  with  the  higher  classes  of  society  and  obtained  for  them  their 
present  celebrity.  The  production  of  all  the  classes  of  home-nnide  gomts  gives  employe 
nu'ut  t(»  hundreds  of  jieople  in  the  straths  and  j|;lens  of  the  Highlands,  who  theinsclTei 
shear  the  sheep,  spin  an<l  dye  the  wtwl,  and  knit  or  weave  the  yam  made  from  it.  Tlie 
})rogress  miwle  in  thest?  nnunifactures  in  the  Highlands  will  appear  from  a  com])ari80D 
of  the  awards  at  the  exhibitions  of  1851  and  ltf<)2,  quoted  from  the  reports  of  the  janm 
In  If';')!  a  i»rize  medal  was  awarded  only  "for  hosiery  knitted  by  the  Scottish  ivaflanti.* 
In  lf:^{\2,  (eleven  years  later.)  Macdougall  &  Co.  received  a  first-class  prize  me<lal  •*&* 
tweeds,  taitans,  shawls,  hosiery,  A:c.;  also  for  linsey-woolseys  of  superior  quality  "  all 
these  being  home-made  fabrics. 

LINEN  M.VNUFACTURES. 

HISTORY  OK  TlIK  SCOTCH  LIXEX  TIIA1>E — Cl'iaoUS  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  RELATING  TO 
THE  MAKING  .VJND  USE  OF  LIXEX — THE  HOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  FOR  M.VNUFACTUBtf 
ASli  THEIR   CONXECriOX    WITH   THE  TRADE — THE   BRITISH  LIXEX   COMPANY. 

The  linen  trade  is  almost  the  only  branch  of  Scotch  industry  which,  previous  to  th0 
conmieneement  of  this  series  of  articles,  has  had  its  history-  writt<.»n  in  a  systematic 
way.  So  far  we  have  found  the  field  to  be  entirely  unoccupied,  and  luvve  had  to  colled 
iiifornurtitm  on  each  subject  from  many  sources;  but  in  the  case  of  the  liuen  inanaftfr 
tures  we  have  derived  valuable  assistance  from  "The  Linen  Trade,  Ancient  ud. 
Modern,"  by  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Warch-n,  merchant,  Dundee.  This  work  is  an  exlianstiTB 
and  thoroughly  trustworthy  treatise  on  ev<*ry  department  of  the  subject,  wTitt^ii  byt 
gentleman  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  it. 

From  the  frequent  mention  of  linen  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  it  is  evident  tbattha 
inhabitants  were  acqiminted  with  the  pnn'essi^s  of  making  doth  fnun  tiax  six  hnndwi 
years  ago  at  least.  It  is  relatcnl  that,  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  (fought  in  the  yetf 
1314,)  *•  the  carters,  wainmen,  lackeys,  and  women,  put  on  shirts,  smocks,  and  othtf 
white  linens,  aloft  up(m  their  usual  gannents,  and  bound  towels  and  napkins  on  thflir 
speai-s,  staves,  &c.  Then  placing  themselves  in  battle  array,  and  making  a  great  show, 
they  came  down  the  hillside  in  face  of  the  enemy  with  much  noise  and  clamor.  Tta 
English,  supposing  them  to  be  a  reinforcement  coming  to  the  Scots,  turned  and  tied.' 
There  is  gcHMl  reason  for  concluding  that  th(»  lin»*n  so  successfully  displayed  on  tUl 
menun-able  occasit>n  was  home-nnide.  At  first  the  flax  was  grown,  dressed,  Bpnn,iili 
woven  by  the  people  for  their  own  use ;  but  t^iwards  the  close  of  the  sixt^i^nth  centaiy 
we  lind  tliat  linen  goods  fonned  the  chief  part  of  the  exports  fnmi  Scotland  to  foreigB 
countries.  About  tlie  same  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  Scotch  linen  found  itaWlf 
into  England.  Several  attempts  wen.^  made  to  establish  linen  manufaetorii^,  bo  tbll 
the  trade  might  be  extended  ami  carried  on  more  j»rotitably;  but  the  promotem,  tbood 
encourage<l  by  royal  favors  and  tlie  c«)ncession  ot  certain  privileges,  did  not  fmcceN 
As  stated  in  a  i>revious  article,  eflbrts  were  made  to  improve  and  extend  the  wooki 
immufactures  of  Scotlan<l  by  various  legislative  enactments,  one  of  which  pn>hibitfli 
the  imjiortation  of  woolen  ch>ths  from  Enghmd.  The  English  ])eople  retaliated  ft 
this  interference  with  their  tnide  by  treating  the  men  who  sold  Scotch  linen  in  tbB 
territory  as  malefactors,  whipping  them,  and  making  them  give  boiuls  that  they  wool 
discontinue  the  traffic.    This  told  seriously  on  the  working  x>opulatiou  of  Scotland,  fi 
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,t  wag  c;ilrulat<»d  that  frum  ton  tlumsaiid  to  twelve  thousand  persons  were  employed  in 
mkni^r  linen  gootls  for  the  En;jlish  mark«'t.  An  ajijieal  to  the  kin^,  however,  had  the 
'fftcl«f  reinoviug  tlie  restrictions  on  the  trade.  In  I'M),  the  first  Parliament  of  James 
I'll  na>w4l  an  "  act  for  hiirjing  in  Scots  linen/'  the  ohjcM't  of  which  was  to  enccnira^^e 
he  uncn  nianufactunTS  in  the  kin^^dom,  and  ]>revent  the  exportation  of  the  moneys 
berettf  hy  im)M>rtin|^  linen.  It  wUh  enacte<l  that  "hereafter  no  c<»q).se  of  any  persons 
rhatMievcr  shall  Ik*  buried  in  any  shirt,  sheet,  or  anythin^r  else  except  in  plain  linen, 
ireloth  iif  hards,  made  and  spun  within  the  kinj^dom,  without  lace  or  point.''  Heavy 
tcnalties  were  attached  to  breaches  of  the  act,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  parish 
uinistfrto  n-ceive  and  reconl  certiticates  of  the  fact  that  all  bodies  were  buried  us 
linctHl. 

Itwoidd  appear  that  the  weavers,  in  order  t(f  increase  their  >;ains,  had  towards  the 
udof  tlic  st^venteenth  century  begun  to  nnike  linen  cloth  of  interior  <iuality,  and  Par- 
iamciit  inteqH»sed  to  put  a  stt>p  to  that  i)nictice.  In  ItHKt,  an  act  was  jKissed  **  anent 
Jifri;;ht  making  and  measuring  of  cloth.*'  It  set  forth  that  "the  King  and  Queen's 
iuue«ti.*s.  considering  how  much  the  execution  of  the  g<M)d  laws  for  the  right  making 
>f  lioeti  doth  hath  been  hitherto  neglected,  to  the  i>rejudice  of  tin;  lieges,  and  the  loss 
if  trade  within  this  kingdom,  do  therefore,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Estates  of 
^iiiiueut,  ratilie,  approve,  and  confirm  all  acts  of  Parliament  made  for  the  right 
nakjii*;  and  improving  of  linen  cloth."  The  act  then  proc*ie«Ls  to  describe  minutely 
toTjam  is  to  Ik;  made  up  and  s<dd,  and  how  the  cloth  is  to  be  woven  an<l  measured  ; 
adtbi!*  in  consideration  of  "how  much  the  uniform  working  and  measuring  of  linen 
loth  uiay  Riia^'  the  value  thereof  with  natives  and  strangers,  and  render  the  trade  more 
•jraud  acceptable  to  merchants.'*  In  order  to  attbrd  protection  against  dishonest 
roik.  the  act  required  "that  the  owner  of  all  linen  cloth  made  for  export,  before  it  be 
ipotHl  to  the  tirst  sale,  shall  be  obliged  to  bring  the  sanui  to  a  royal  burgh  where 
iafD  U  in  use  to  be  sold,  there  to  receive  the  public  seal  and  stamp  of  the  burgh,  bear- 
B|5the  eoat-of-anus  of  the  burgh  n\)on  both  tlie  ends  of  ilk  piece  or  half  piece  thereof, 
lUefashjdl  l>e  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  just  length  and  breadth,  evenness  of  working,  aiid 
ledne  and  sufficient  thickness  and  closeness  thereof;  and  for  that  effect  there  shall  be 
leirh  rr»yal  burgh  where  linen  is  in  use  to  be  8<dd,  an  honest  man,  well  seen  in  the 
adp  of  linen  cloth,  apmiinted  to  keep  the  said  seal  for  marking  linen  therewith.''  The 
fctttii  1h'  charged  liy  tlie  stamp-master  were  also  tixed  by  the  act,  and  he  was  subject 
ittpraalties  for  neglect  of  duty.  For  the  encouragement  of  all  persons  who  should 
Mahlifh  maniifiictories  of  linen  cloth  it  was  further  "statute  and  ordained  that  all 
bt,lli\.  and  linen  yam  imiK)rted  for  the  use  of  companies  or  mannfactories,  and  all 
nnj  cloth  exi»orted  by  them,  shall  be  free  of  custom  duties  or  excise.*' 

Hit  liuen  iiumufacturers  of  Scotland  derived  great  advantage  fnnn  the  unitui  with 
EojtUud.  The  dnties  charged  on  gooch*  exiM>rted  to  the  sister  kingdom  were  removed, 
'•d  at  the  same  time  the  colonies  were  opened  to  Scottish  enterprise.  A  period  of  great 
iimrrial  activity  set  in,  and  the  quantity  of  liuen  goods  produced  was  much  increased. 
^1710  uiiwanhs  of  one  million  live  hundred  thousand  yards  of  linen  cloth  were  pro- 
l^tod.  Ten  years  afterwai-ds  England  alone  took  £200,000  worth  of  Scotch  linen 
■ludly.  A  great  stimulus  was  given  to  the  trade  by  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
f  Kanufactiireis  in  1727.  The  tifteenth  section  of  the  treaty  of  union  with  Enghind, 
ipkA  in  July,  1706,  sti]>nlated  that  "  £2,000  per  annum  for  the  si>ac«;  of  seven  years 
m.  lie  applied  towanls  encouraging  and  promoting  the  manufacture  of  coarse  avooI 
nthin  those  Hbires  which  pro<luce  the  wwd  ;"  and  that  "  afterwards  the  same  shall  be 
'koUy  ap]>Iied  towards  the  encouraging  and  promoting  of  the  fisheries  and  such  other 
ttiQiactureH  and  improvements  in  Scotland  as  may  most  conduce  to  the  general  good 
'the  I'nitM  Kingdom ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  her  Majesty  (Queen  Ainie)  beem])owered 
*i{>paiiit  C4»iumit tees,  who  shall  be  accountable  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  for 
^nlnng  the  said  sum.*'  No  action  wa.s  taken  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  this  clause  of 
^trwity  until  1727,  when  an  act  was  piissed  for  the  api>ointment  of  twenty-one  com- 
temera  to  take  charge  of  the  revenues  and  annuities  alhited  to  the  encouragement 
f  iMDufactiires  and  fisheries.  By  that  time  the  money  which  was  to  he  devote<l  to 
kimpitivenient  of  the  woolen  manufactures  had  accumulated  to  the  sum  of  £14,000  ; 
•toe  £6,000  in  ud4Utiou  was  due  for  the  other  pur]>oses  referred  to  in  the  section  of  the 
«rty  QDiler  notice.  The  interest  on  these  sums,  added  to  an  annuity  of  £2,(KX),  jdaced 
CNkiidenible  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  "  Boatd  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures,"  as 
keommiiiHioners  were  designated,  who  laid  before  the  King  in  council  a  triennial  plan 
ttkt  apportionment  of  the  revenues.  The  first  plan  prei)ared  was  for  the  three  years 
mChiwtmsuiy  1727,  and  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  £6,000  yearly  in  the  foUow- 
I proportions :  For  the  herring  fisheries,  £2,(>50  ;  for  the  linen  trade,  £2,650 ;  and  for 
■oing  and  manufacturing  coarse  tarred  wool,  £700.  The  money  allottcnl  to  the 
«a  trade  was  divided  as  follows :  Premiums  for  growing  lint  and  hemp  seed  at  lo*. 


r; 

vieA  to  th«  general  riding _      . . 

tay-uuuittn,  at  £10  each,  £400 ;  expenses  of  prosecutions,  £100 ;  procuiing  models 
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of  the  Ih'sI  looms  and  otln^r  iiistnimeiita,  £50.  It  would  appear  from  tins  that  tf^< 
nical  education  is  not  such  a  new  thing  in  this  country  as  soiiie  i)ei*8(nis  suppose-^-f 
spinning  schools  referred  to  heing  places  in  which  a  technical  knowledge  of  a  cer^^ 
branch  of  industry  Avas  imparted  to  young  persons.  Tin*  sum  of  £10  a  year  was  allc^t 
to  the  endowment  of  each  seminary,  of  which  sum  th<*  teacher  or  mistress  re<*e.ive<l.  j 
as  salary;  £4  1«.  8//.  was^h*voted  to  the  purclnise  of  fourteen  spinning-wheels,  at  t 
Vhh  each ;  r)M.  U)  maintaining  pirns,  hands,  &c.;  ami  the  balance,  V,U.  4</.,  went  to  pn 
vide  coal  and  candles  for  tlie  session,  which  lasted  from  the  lIUli  October  to  the  15tl 
April.  The  spinnin«j  schools  wei:e  chiefly  located  in  the  Highlands,  as  the  trusteef*  ooii. 
sidered  it  higlily  desirable  to  cr<?at<'  habits  of  industry'  in  those  regions,  where  indolence 
and  poverty  reigned  sujireme. 

The  l)oard  lost  no  tinu?  in  taking  steps  for  imi>roving  the  quWity  of  the  linen  madcin 
Scotland,  and  we  learn  from  their  records  that  one  of  their  first  nets  was  to  pro]M)seto 
Niclndas  D'AssaviHe,  cambric  Aveaver,  of  St.  Quint  in,  Fi*an<*e,  to  bring  over  t^n  eciwri- 
enced  weavers  of  cauduic,  with  their  families,  to  settle  in  this  country  and  teach  tlieir 
art  to  others.  The  ofler  was  accepted,  and  the  board  purchased  from  the  govenioreof 
Ileriot's  Hospital  five  acres  of  gr«»und  in  lirought(m  Loan,  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh,  on 
which  they  built  houses  for  the  French  weavers.  The  colony  was  named  Little  Picardy, 
and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  Picardy  Place,  which,  with  York  Place,  fonns  the  east- 
ward continuation  of  Queen  stret.'t.  The  Frenchmen,  we  are  told,  were  Protestants,  and 
they  conmienced  operations  in  1720 — the  num  to  teach  weaving,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  the  si>inniug  of  cambric  yarn.  A  man  skilled  in  all  the  branches  of  the  hnen 
tratle  was  at  the  same  time  brought  from  Ireland,  and  appointed  to  travel  through  the 
country  and  instnict  the  weavers  and  <»thers  in  the  best  modes  of  making  cloth. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  a  few  facts  contained  in  the  minutes  and  anmial  reports 
of  the  board.  In  17'28  premiums  were  ofl'ered  to  persons  who  should  construct  hh'Ach- 
lields.  Several  parties  offered  to  make  fiehb* ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  receive 
£.^)0  for  each  acre  of  ground  so  laid  out.  (■onsiderable  sums  were  also  paid  for  the 
ii>troduction  of  improved  mcwles  or  appliances  for  dressing  flax.  A  dispute  arow  at 
Irvine,  in  1732,  as  to  the  adjudication  of  the  housewives'  prize  f(»r  nniking  lineu  doth, 
which,  on  rtjfenmce  to  the  board,  was  given  to  the  wife  of  the  nnnister  of  Dreghorn. 
At  this  time  the  linen  manufacture  was  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  c<mdition, audit 
went  on  steadily  increasing  till  1740.  During  the  latter  year  the  manufacture  of  coan« 
linens  met  Avith  a  serious  check  from  the  severe  frost  which  juevailed  in  the  winter 
season.  The  weavers  of  that  class  of  goods  were  Ixidly  provided  with  houses,  and  were 
unable  to  work  during  the  frosty  weather.  This,  coupled  with  the  high  ijrice  of  pro- 
visions, led  to  many  of  the  men  leaving  their  employment  ami  enlisting  in  the  anny. 
In  1745,  £.iO  was  awarded  to  John  Johnston  for  the  invention  of  an  ingenious  method 
of  throwing  the  shuttle  in  broad  looms.  In  1750  prt^miums  for  sowing  flaxseed  were 
discontinued  oAving  to  want  of  funds.  An  act  of  Parliament  was  i>assed  in  1753gi\'ing 
£15,000  per  anniun  for  nine  years  (in  addition  to  £2,000  formerly  granted)  to  the  tnistee^ 
to  be  ap]died  by  them  for  encouraging  and  improving  the  manufacture  of  linen  in  the 
Highlan<l8.  No  part  of  the  said  sum  was  to  be  applied  for  any  other  use  than  f<ff 
instructing  and  inciting  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Scotland  to  raise,  prepare,  and 
spin  flax  and  hemp,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linens,  and  to  weave  yam 
there  spun  into  such  linen,  and  for  i>roviding  the  inhabitants  with  fit  materials  and 
utensils  for  that  purpose.  This  was  regarded  as  a  judicious  act,  calculated  to  wean  the 
turbulent  Highlanders  from  th<nr  feudatory  propensities,  and  to  instill  a  spirit  of  industry 
among  them.  With  a  view  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  fund  the  surveyor  of 
the  board  made  a  tour  of  inspection  to  several  districts  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  report 
he  made  on  the  conditi<m  and  nuinners  of  the  people  excited  much  attention,  as  it 
revealed  the  exist^'nce  of  a  states  of  matters  little  removed  from  barbarism.  In  1775  the 
trustees  reported  that  the  cambric  nnumfacture  established  in  Edinburgh  by  foreign 
weavers  had  not  succeeded,  th^  prohibiti*)n  against  the  importing  and  weanug  of  FreiWl 
cambric  having  increased  smuggling,  and  thrown  great  quantities*  of  French  cambw 
into  the  country  duty  free.  The  trustees  oi>ened  a  linen  hall  in  Edinburgh  in  1766  ftf 
the  recei)tion  and  sale  of  goods;  and  for  nearly  five  and  twenty  years  the  hall  served  ttj 
purjMJse  of  accommodating  the  triwlo.  In  1790  a  representation  w:i«  made  to  the  boiid 
to  the  effect  that  the  manufacturers  did  not  then  consider  the  hall  to  be  any  advanUg^ 
and  therefore  it  was  closed.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  lint  mills  in  8(w 
land  in  1772, distributed  as  follows:  Aberdeen,  7;  Ajt,  22;  Banff*, 8;  Caithness,  1;  DniB- 
fries,  1;  Dmnbarton,  16;  Edinburgh,  *2;  Elgin,  3;  Fife,  11;  Forfar,  31 ;  Haddin^on,!) 
Kincardine,  2 ;  Kinross,  5;  Lanark,  31;  Linlithgow,  4j  Perth,  73;  Renfrew,  3;  Ko88»3; 
Stirling,  ^H.  It  was  reported  in  1773  that  several  new  kinds  of  manufacture  had  heea 
introduced — such  as  the  making  of  gauzes  and  thread  at  I'aisley ;  while  the  spiimingdl 
silk,  wool,  and  cotton  had  been  consnlerably  extended.  In  1787  a  premium  ot  £10Uirai 
awarded  to  Mr.  Patrick  Taylor,  Edinburgh,  for  introducing  into  the  country  a  nlbded 
figuring  linen  floor-cloth.  Many  improvements  in  maehinerj',  &c.,  are  noted,  and  fit 
quent  mention  is  made  of  the  intro<luction  of  the  modes  or  appliances  need  in  otto 
countries.    In  1790  a  great  step  in  advance  was  made  by  Messrti.  James  Ivory  &  Co 
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t«d  U  Brighton  Kionrttlra,  ForfarHbire,  it  mill  for  apiDniuf;  yam  Tiy  ninchilieiy 
r  water-power.  TIil'  tnistecH  re«iilve(i  to  reuanl  tliu  entiTpriso  of  t!i«  limi  by 
'O  them  a  prcmiiuu  of  £300;  but,  iu  <roiiMH{iieiico  of  ihiiiig  mnttKr  B.fft.'1't  ili){ 


it  of  tlie  cambric  tniilr  not  niicccAliuf;,  to  upply  tbeniHi 
tlin  Bpiiiiiiiig  HchoulH  n'oii" 
inmiiiliBlieil  tlicir  jiuriMMie  lurnliicli  tbcy  hixl  Ihh'ii  orieiiinted,  da  wii        .  ._.  . 
X  IdW  tUf  boiinl  Kf^iseil  an  apiilicutioii  fnitii  Sir  John  Ijliiclair  to  havu  HpiiiDinit 


dtbat 


st*bliHUe<l  in  Ciiitbiieos,  the  ijrouiiibt  iif  n-fiiHul  lieini' tbiit  tqiinuing  van  then  mi 
known  ami  Ml  easily  actjuirtil  lU  to  r<-iiiUT  stliouTu  for  tvavhiiif;  it  no  hin;{<>r 
'.  Thf  nvs'unis  uf  tlm  iKiattl  weru  uot  nlwayH  iiiuilc  iu  the  strict  spirit  of  thifir 
too,  iw  iu  Mfi  tbey  k»\i>  teii  jcnineiui  tn  a,  tiiuu  in  Alyth  "  for  hlH  inKeiiiiity  and 
inveavtUKwitli  nnuiHlen  arm  aiiil  hamL''  Tli«iir«<niiHiiiH  offered  to  the  linen 
IS07  ntrf  for  ttie  U'Xt  uiiU  ftixinul  iK'nt  ravenN-'iui-K,  Hbirt  iug,  Uuper,  liuekalwck, 
■n,  Ac.  Tlierc  vne  plcvcu  priiwit  ill  nil,  a:nl  tive  n(  tlie  succnwful  coiniietitora 
to  Boat  Weill  v(«,  three  to  Uiinfrmiline,  two  to  Eitinburgh,  unit  one  toCulnnw. 
poTtMl  ill  lr^2l  tliiit  thu  rnip  uf  dii.x  lind  <l>-ere)iH-it  VHrv  iiiui-b  owiiie  to  tlit>  lovr 
[Mit.  In  le^iath.- King  uiijiruvnl  of  £15,0110 beiiit<c!ciH'ndt>d on bui1(liii);ofllcFit 
DStfCB  at  tlie  north  enil  uf  tbc  Muniiil.  Kill  lib  1117th.  Tbc  building,  now  ralleil 
[  Intititution,  wiut  cumjdi-ted  in  l»M,  iit  a  t:<i»t  of  £-J0,424.  The  niHilitiun,  in 
lie  law  rehiling  to  tbe  Htauiiiiii);  of  linen  in  Seotlund,  curtuilcil  the  fiinctiuiiN  of 
««.  The  nianiifuetiirerH  hod  frequently  urKv<l  the  iigiirionn  ell'eet  of  llie  o[>era- 
be  bounl,  and  were  idtimately  HiioceHsful,  an  stated,  iu  having  all  legislative 
CM  with  the  traile  alioliHbed. 

t  is  iiremervul  of  llie  ijnantity  and  value  of  lineu  cloth  Htamjied  iu  each  year 
lich  the  jiiriadiction  of  the  lionnl  of  mniiufactnrcni  extended  to  the  trade, 
tug  with  the  year  17'iS,  we  give  the  tigureit  relating  to  every  teiitli  year  np 
■a  well  OS  tboae  for  tbe  four  laat  yearn  in  which  the  Htauip-lawB  were  in 
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ire  flgnres  show  tbc  dcrclopment  of  the  trade  iiinler  thn  encouraging  iuflu- 
mdedtoit;  but  the  credit  does  not  lie  altogether  with  tho  Iwiam  of  uiauu- 
The  British  Linen  Company,  incorpniated  at  Eilinliiirgh  in  1746,  did  much 
4Taueiug  monepr  U>  the  niauiuactur«r>i  nnit  helping  tlieni  to  diapou-  of  their 
he  coui|Muiy  onainatiwl  with  the  Duke  of  Argylu  and  other  noblemen  and 
I,  who,  tiuding  that  the  linen  iiianuliicturi'rs  were  froqiinntly  phieed  in  a  iioni- 
flkmlty  by  the  flnctiiations  of  tbe  tnarknt  for  their  goodn,  and  that  hbIch  had 
1  to  be  niaile  under  value  in  oriler  tn  rniHC  inoiicy  tu  meet  prcawng  eiigago- 
■dved  to  fonn  a  coniimn.v  fur  tra<liiig  in  all  brnnchcs  of  the  nianuIactiiTe. 
,pital  of  £10(1,000,  tbe  nubscvilierH  of  ivbicb  were  actuated  solely  b.v  patriotic 
hb  company  imjiortcd  flax,  tiuneed,  and  ixitaslies,  which  they  solil  on  credit 
B  petaonH,  afterward  buying  at  a  fair  {irico  the  yarns  and  linens  uuula  from 
id  supplied  iu  tliis  way.  Tbe  coiai>any  had  warehonses  In  Edinburgh  and 
a  which  they  stored  their  inircliaHea,  and  Iheii  diaposi^  of  them  by  uxiwrtatioii 
■wise.  After  a  lime  the  company  came  to  think  tliat  tJley  contd  best  promote 
li  of  indn^try  to  which  their  attention  was  sjieeially  devoted  by  advancing 
■oncy  to  the  mannfiictiirers,  and  allowing  them  t»  pniHei'Ute  tint  trade  on  their 
int,  free  from  the  competition  of  an  incorporated  Inh1.v.  Tbc  company  accord- 
lended  operations  bm  ilealcrH  in  liuen,  and  ailopted  banking  as  their  Bole  busi- 
!_>_.. -^--'>— "-i^orporatiouBtillcsistSjretainingitB  original  desigiio- 
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» 
Wo  lt»am  from  Mr.  Warden-H  book  that,  for  several  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  act 
aiieiit  stanij)iii^  linen,  a  Ky.sten»  (»f  insju'Ction  was  in  operatirm;  hut  it  waseutirHy 
voluntary.  The  inspectors,  in  most  cases,  were  the  same  peirsoiis  who  had  acted  i& 
staiiipei-s  under  the  act,  and  s<»  were  jjenerally  well  <|ualified  for  the  work.  Manufec- 
tur»»rs  either  took  their  cloth  to  the  inspector,  or,  as  was  more  connnonly  the  case,  pit 
the  inspector  to  ^o  to  their  factories.  If  the  inspect<»r  was  satistied  with  the  quality 
of  the  cloth,  he  stamped  it  Avith  his  own  name.  Such  a  system  was  lialde  to  abuse, 
howevt»r,  and  the  stamps  of  the  inspector  HtM)n  lost  whatever  value  they  had.  Mc^ 
chants  became  better  acijuainted  with  the  quality  of  the  goorls  they  bought,  .and  were 
content  to  deal  according  to  their  own  judgment,  without  the  intervention  of  iuspec- 
tors. 
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It  would  appear  that  linen  was  an  article  available  in  making  ]>ayments  of  rent  in 
kind;  for  the  rental  lists  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  show  that  m  May,  IHOO,  the  i)aT- 
mciits  of  that  dcs<'riptit»n  included  nine  hundred  and  ninety  ells  of  linen.  Dressuig  and 
spinning  lint  was  an  important  part  of  the  domestic  duties  of  the  wives  of  fanners  and 
cotters  in  those  days.  In  an  account  of  a  tour  in  the  Highlands  of  fc>cotland,  made  by  an 
Englishman  in  KilH,  it  is  stated  that  ''  th<^  houses  of  the  gentry  are  like  castles,  and  the 
master  of  the  house's  beaver  is  his  blue  bonnet ;  he  will  wear  no  shirts  but  of  the  flax 
that  grows  on  his  own  ground,  or  of  his  wife's,  daughters',  or  servants'  sjunniug;  bii 
hose,  stockii'gs,  and  jerkins  are  made  of  his  own  sheep's  wool.''  Sixty  years  hitcr 
another  visitor  wrote:  "But  that  which  enqdoys  great  i)art  of  their  land  is  hemp, of 
which  they  have  mighty  burdens,  and  on  which  they  bestow  much  care  and  pains  to 
dress  and  prepare  it  for  nuiking  1in«>n,  the  most  noted  and  beneficial  manufacture  of 
the  kingdom."  A  third  visitor,  who  came  in  1725,  wrote  as  Ibllows:  "Maiivofthe 
Scotch  ladies  are  good  housewives,  and  many  gentlemen  of  good  estate  are  not  ashamea 
to  wear  the  clothes  of  their  wives'  and  servants'  spinning."  Anumg  some  notes  of  the 
manners  antl  customs  of  the  peo])le  of  Scotland,  >vi*itt<'n  by  a  hwly  who  was  Iwni  in 
1714,  is  the  following:  "Linens  l)eiiig  every  where  made  at  home,  the  siiinning  ex<»cnt<d 
by  the  servants  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  the  weaving  by  the  village  wel)?tfr, 
there  was  a  general  al)Uiulance  of  napery  and  underclothing.  Every  woman  made  her 
web  and  bleached  it  herself,  and  the  ])rice  nt?v<'r  rose  higher  than  two  shillings  a  }'ard, 
an<l  with  this  <'loth  almost  every  one  was  ch)thed.  The  young  men,  who  were  at  this 
time  growing  more  nice,  got  tlunrs  from  Holland  for  shirts;  but  the  old  ones  were Mt- 
islied  with  necks  and  sleeves  of  the  tine,  which  were  put  on  loose  above  the  country 
cloth.  Table  linens  w(»re  renewed  (^very  day  in  gentlemen's  families,  and  table  napkins 
were  always  used.  A  few  years  aft<*r  this  weavers  Avcre  lu-ought  from  Holland,  and 
manufactories  for  linen  establislu'd  in  the  west.  Holland,  being  about  G*.  au  ell.  was 
worn  only  by  men  of  retinemeut.  I  remember,  in  the  year  "M)  (»r  '31,  of  a  ball,  where  it  was 
agreed  thill  tlu?  conq^any  should  bedressed  in  nothing  but  what  was  manufactured  in  the 
country.  My  sisters  were  as  Avell  dr«»ssed  as  any,  anil  their  gowns  were  stripe<l  linen  aft 
2«.  M.  per  yanl.  Their  head-dresses  anil  ruftles  wf*re  of  Paisley  muslins,  at  Ah.  Orf.,  with  fou^ 
penny  edging  from  Hamilton — all  of  them  the  finest  that  could  be  had.  At  this  thiiehoofs 
were  constantly  worn  four  and  a  half  yards  wide."  As  further  illustrating  the  domestic 
character  of  the  linen  manufacture  at  that  time  we  transcribe  the  following  sentences 
from  two  letters,  dat<'d  Edinburgh,  (>th  November,  1730,  and  11th  February,  1731,  nwpect- 
ively,  and  athlressed  t<»  his  niece  in  the  countrj'  by  a  gallant  captain  of  the  "  Royal  "Wy 
Dragoons,"  (Scots  (ireys:)  "I  wrote  to  ycm  last  week,  but  I  Icinde  by  yours  thaty<* 
have  not  received  mine.  It  was  to  informe  you  what  the  weaver  said  about  youryeain. 
You  may  have  about  17  or  18  napkins,  but  my  wife  had  forgote  if  it  was  all  to  be  made 
int^i  napkins,  or  if  you  were  to  have  a  table  cloath  and  as  many  napkins  moarastijj 
yearn  would  make.  2  spaiuell  moar  of  the  same  yearn  would  make  a  t^ible  cloath  and 
12  napkins ;  [your]  yearn  was  just  8  spaiuell  wanting  2  hare,  and  weights  5  jKrands  and 
three-quarters.'*  »  #  #  "Your  webe  is  come  from  the  websters,  and 

y<uir  ant4)  wants  to  know  if  you  are  to  have  it  whittened,  or  if  you  will  have  it  hleatched 
hcit^r.  Theier  is  18  napkins,  and,  as  for  a  table  cloath,  it  was  imiM>ssible  to  get  one 
nmde,  for  the  setting  up  of  a  loom  for  that  brea<lth  would  coast  betwixt  three  audfonr 
pounds." 

In  one  of  th<^  articles  on  the  woolen  trade  we  quoted  from  a  small  work  published 
in  1733,  entitled  "The  Interest  of  Scotland  Considered."    Wo  did  not  then  know  wbo 
the  author  was,  but  ventured  to  observe  that  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  ability  and 
shrewdness;  an  opinion  which  is  verified  by  the  faet,  since  a8oertaine<l,  that  the«rriic( 
was  Mr.  Patriek  Lindsay,  who,  when  he  wrote,  held  the  office  of  lord  provost.    Witli 
reference  to  the  linen  trade,  which  was  then  reganled  as  our  staple,  Mr.  Lindsay 
exjiressed  himsidf  strongly  on  the  "woeful  neglect"  with  wliichitwas  treated;  and  Ik 
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«lj|ons  for  remedying  a  state  of  matters  so  uudesirable.  The  following 
explain  some  of  bis  views : 

•  Buare  and  idle  hands  were  employed  in  tiie  linen,  and  thereby  enabled  to 
ibly  by  their  own  lal><)r,  and  to  bring  in  a  little  wealth  to  the  country,  the 
(  of  our  other  manufjietures  might  be  safely  left  to  themselves ;  for  it  is 
;ezeet  to  be  served  with  several  kinds  of  goods  from  England,  so  long  as 
i^ht  cheaper  in  England  and  our  linen  stalls  to  a<lvnntage  there,  than  to  be 
m  any  branch  of  business  which  we  cannot  export;  and  in  this  our  great- 
er. Many  of  our  young  joiners  and  other  young  tradesmen  go  now  and 
plantations  for  want  of  suitable  encom-agement  at  home.  Were  all  these 
uy  tradesmen  bred  to  be  linen  weavers,  how  much  might  this  valuable 
J  be  increased  by  employing  in  it  so  many  more  hands.  As  manufacture 
tc«m,  men  of  fortune  thought  it  beneath  them  to  breed  their  children  to 
I  of  that  sort ;  and  therefore,  since  war  ceased  to  be  our  chief  tracbs  tln^ 
»f  law,phvsie,  the  business  of  afor<»ign  merchant  and  shopkeeper,  reckoned 
table  employments  for  persons  of  birth  and  fortune,  have  been  greatly  over- 
^veral  young  men,  bred  to  no  business,  pr<?tend  to  turn  merchants,  and 

in  the  smuggling  way,  and  thereby  do  great  hurt  to  the  fair  trader  and 
itry,  and  in  the  event  ruin  (for  the  most  part)  themselves.  After  the  rev- 
\y  churches  coutinuiMl  vacant  for  several  years,  and  young  men  were  no 
tied  for  tlie  miuistrj^  than  they  were  sure  of  a  settlement ;  and  even  too 
idniitted  (to  the  discredit  of  the  j)rofe8sion)  before  they  wore  so  well  quali- 
the  dignity  of  the  office  requires.  Our  church  livings  are  but  small,  and 
w  i)eople  of  rauk,  or  any  condition,  educate  their  sons  for  clergjnuen ; 
se  many  vacancies  were  a  great  temptation  and  an  encouragement  to  people 
k  to  follow  that  profession.  One  bad  elibct  of  this  way  of  supplying  vacant 
the  public  is,  that  as  these  clergymen  have  nothing  but  their  stipends  to 
Of  nidess  they  are  frugal  beyond  measure,  and  parsimonious  to  a  fault,  if 
ives  and  children,  these  must  be  left  indigent,  as  burdens  upon  the  public. 
is  now  much  alteretl  as  to  vjvcaucie«,  for  at  present  we  are  so  overstocked 
clergymen  tliat  one-half  of  the  probationers  who  are  now  candidates  for 
IJ5  of  churcheu  as  they  fall  vacant  can  never  in  reason  hope  to  be  pro\ided 
iblic  suifers  greatly  luider  this  heavy  burden  of  so  many  idle  and  useless 
of  all  ])rofes8ions,  an  unemployed  clergyman  is  the  most  helpless  and  use- 

•  of  society.  ♦  *  *  Thus  it  is  evident  that  every  ^irofessiou  and  every 
•t  the  linen)  is,  and  is  very  liable  to  be,  overstocked  in  numbers;  but  the 
if  duly  improved,  is  sufficient  to  employ  all  our  supernumerary  hands,  and 
>  over8t<K*ke<l.    *    •     *    The  linen  manufacture  may  be  brought  to  as  great 

value  as  any  other  business  now  carried  on  in  Britain,  except  the  woolen ; 
oy  near  as  many*  hands  as  the  woolen  does.  And  the  linen  trade  of  the 
A  great  consequence  to  the  nation  in  general  as  the  woolen  in  the  south, 
deiserves  the  same  care,  countenance,  and  encouragement  from  the  public." 
Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  be^au  operations,  in  1727,  the  mauufac- 
a  was  carrie<l  on  in  twenty-tive  counties  of  Scotland,  the  quantities  i)ro- 
ch  var\ing  from  sixty-five  yards  T valued  at  £3  7s.)  in  Wigtownshire,  to 
ds  (valued  at  £13,989  H)h.)  in  Forfarshire.  Perth,  Fife,  and  Lanark  came 
r.  Subsequently,  linen  was  made  in  all  the  counties  except  Peebles.  For- 
t  the  lead  all  through,  and  still  occupies  the  foremost  place.  In  1822 — the 
which  the  stamp  laws  were  in  force,  and,  conseipiently,  the  last  respecting 
ccurate  statisti<?s  exist — the  chief  seats  of  the  tratlo  and  the  quantities  of 
ed  were  as  follows:  Forfarshire,  22,629,55:^^  yards;  Fifeshire,  7,923,388^ 
deenshire,  2,500,40:^  yards;  Perthshire,  1,605,321  yards;  Kincardineshire, 
Is;  luveniess-shire,  318,465  yards;  Cromarty,  297,754  yards;  Edinburgh, 
s.    During  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  the  manufacture  of  linen  has  died 

towns  and  \illa^es  in  wiiich  it  at  one  time  fonued  the  chief  branch  of 
d  has  been  drawn  together  into  Forfarshire,  Fife,  and  Perthshire. 
iciug  the  rise  and  progre^  of  the  trade  in  the  localities  in  which  it  has 
itiated,  we  shall  note  a  few  facts,  drawTi  chiefly  from  the  "  Statistical 
Scotland,^  which  will  show  how  the  manufacture  wjw  dispersed  over  the 
enty  or  eighty  years  ago,  how  the  people  of  some  districts  failed  to  take  it 
in  tow  it  grew  and  flourished  for  many  years  in  certain  towns  in  which  it  is 
m-  Beginning  with  the  *'  far  north,"  we  find  that  about  the  year  1790  an 
i  made  to  introduce  the  linen  manufacture  into  Shetland,  but  without  suc- 
9  people  could  purchase  linen  cheai)er  than  they  could  make  it,  they  did  not 

to  tne  new  industry' ;  and,  besides,  their  habits  and  constitutions  would 
kTC  been  ill-suited  to  the  vocation ;  for  it  is  said  that  "the  fair  sex  were  so 
to  roam  a1)Out  the  rocks  that  they  could  not"  apply  themselves  with  dili- 
f  maniifactuTing  business,  and  the  constant  sitting  was  said  to  have  brought 
1  disorders."  In  Orkney  the  case  was  difterent.  The  making  of  linen  yam 
;rowu  flax  waa  introduced  in  1747,  and  in  course  of  time  the  trade  spread 
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c)v<T  iifarly  all  tlie  islaiulw.  The  yarn  ]iia<l«*  accniirod  a  j^ocmI  nnino  iy  tho  sonthern 
markt'fs.  and  from  1750  till  17^5  about  two  Iiiuulrod  and  fifty  thou^*Jlnd  s|niid1ori  wi>iv 
oxportrtl  annually.  After  that  tinu'  tho  trad«*  jjfradnally  dorlinod,  and  it  wa«  ahandoiiwl 
about  tho  rlost*  of  the  oiMitury.  WoaA'in^  was  introduced  at  tho  Kanio  time  as  spinning, 
but  it  ni'vor  attainod  much  im]u>iianco.  Tho.  ^roatost  (juantity  stain piMl  in  any  year 
was  undor  thirty  thousan«l  yards.  Tlu";  cloth  was  sold  in  Edinbnrjjh,  Glas^jtw,  nnd 
Nowoastlo,  at  an  avora<^o  prioo  of  Wd.  a  yanl.  Tho  ohii-f  oauso  of  tho  cWIine 
<»f  tho  trado  was  tho  h>w  price  paid  by  tho  o<»untry  ajjoutH  for  s])inninj;  and  w<-av- 
injr.  It  is  sai<l  that  latterly  the  most  oxprrt  spinners  could  not  earn  m<n*o  than  twjh 
poneo  a  day.  The  substitution  of  limMi  uiHh*rchithin^  f«»r  the  home-made  woijIoii shirts 
jvnd  vests  was  allojr(»d  to  have  seriously  atl'eeted  the  health  of  tho  people,  colds  ami  rhen- 
matism  having  bocomo  nmeli  nn»n>  common  amon<i;  them.  IJofore  the  sea  fiidiing 
rocoivoil  more  attention  fnnn  the  inhabitants  of  Caithness,  and  before  tho  now  faiiioiu 
paA'oment  quarries  o\'  that  country  wore  oprnod  u]»,  tin;  making  of  linen  cloth  and 
other  domostie  industries  w«"n'  earriod  on  by  the  j)eo]»lo,  but  chiotiy  to  supply  thcirown 
wants,  'i'he  farmcMs  jy«*w  small  }»atches  ni'  Ibix,  which  supidi<Ml  the  raw  mjlti-rial;  and 
in  course  of  time  quantities  of  drossed  tiax  wore  imported.  At  Thurso,  a  lar«;e  nnuilMT 
of  ])ersons  w<'re  emphiyed  towards  tho  end  of  last  century  in  spinniii>r  tlax  for  tlifr 
south  country  morehants.  The  custt)m-hous«'  books  show  that  in  17U4  and  tho  two 
ftdlowinix  y<*ars  •^.V.'.JtU  jM)unds  of  dressed  liax  Avore  l>rou«j:ht  in  Thuiso,  which  wonld 
prochun*  l!)VJ,:U'^  spindles  of  yarn.  Tlio  spinnors  wore  paid  at  the  rate  of  Ik.  and  thr  up-nt 
)i(}.  a  Npii:dlo.  From  this  it  would  a]>pear  that,  in  tin*  three  y(\irs  utentiouod,  the  total 
sum  paid  for  spin ninjj:,  »Vc.,  was  ClVilM;  no  inconsidorablc  amount  to  bo  sothMisoiii 
those  days  in  a  potirdistrict  of  the  <-ountry.  About  the  sjime  timo  the  spinning  of  liuen 
yarn  from  llax  imixuled  from  the  Baltic  was  carri«Ml  on  in  Sutlu'rlandshiro.  imt  on  » 
v<'ry  small  scale.  Some  linon  «-loth  was  also  woven  for  homo  uw*.  and  ciceasionally,  when 
tln^  supjdy  I'xcerded  the  demand,  a  few  hundred  yanls  wer«*  stamped  for  sale.  In  Rn»- 
shii-e  tlax  and  hem])  wi'ro  at  one  time  cultivatfMl.  Tho  tlax  was  dressed,  spun,  and  woveu 
to  an  extent  wliich  sulliced  for  local  reipiiromonts,  and  about  £.')<)0  worth  of  eh»th  wan 
exported  animally.  The  hemp  was  oonvorted  into  canvas  and  eorda«xe  for  tho  tithing* 
boats  of  A\oc]i  and  tho  noi|rhborh(»od.  Thouj^h  tho  trade  is  now  extinct  in  Croiuartv, 
as  well  as  in  the  <.'ounties  m(>ntioned  above,  it  w<udd  apjwar  from  the  stamiMnji.^'tpr* 
returns  that  the  inhabitants  wore  at  (»no  time  ])retty  extensively  engaj^od  in  niakinf 
linen  «xt»ods.  In  HoH,  about  7,ih'')()  yards  were  stanqu'd  ;  but  dnrin«if  the  tliirty  years  fol- 
lowing;  tliore  was  a  considerable  fallin<;  olf,  f<dh>wed,  however,  by  a  »t»mewhat  sadden 
and  extensive  revival.  Thus,  while  the  number  of  yards  stam])ed  in  177H  wa.s  4.(>Sfii» 
valued  at  JCIH)  i^n.,  in  \t^^'2  tlu-  tij^uros  were—yards'  stami»od,  ':iy7,7r>4  ;  value,  £13,461, 
17«.  At  Invenu'ss — a  town  wliich  ]>t»;!*sessos  ^roat  natural  advanta<^o^s  for  <'arryin«;  oo 
manufactures,  thouj^h  these  have  boon  very  little  taken  atlvantaj^e  of— a  larjji*  hemp 
factory  was  established  in  17(>r),  and  for  some  tinn*  was  h»>*  ])ros]>orous  as  to  employ  WM 
tlunisand  hands.  The  hem j»  was  brou«rht  from  the  Baltic,  and  was  chiolly  converted 
.into sacking  and  tar]»aulinjr<d()th,a  considerable  ]K)rti(ui  of  which  was  sent  to  tho  Wwt 
Indies  to  lu"  used  in  covering  bales  oi'  ootton.  The  factory  is  still  in  existence,  thoa^ 
the  busiiuAK  dtun*  is  not  so  extensiVe  as  it  once  was.  About  tho  year  17t4)  an  enterpni- 
injr  ciMupany  bej;an  the  manutiuture  of  linen  thr«'a<l,  and  for  a  number  of  yoare  ivniark*- 
bh^  sueeess  rewanlod  their  etVorts.  They  jjavo  omph>yment  to  ten  thou.sand  i)en»oM 
thr(ni;i;hout  the  county,  nu)st  of  whom  wtuked  in  their  own  homes,  their  labors  l>eing 
HU])orintended  by  distri<*t  agents,  of  whom  there  were  nineteen.  The  wajjes  i«inie« 
ran^eilfrom  1».  to  VZk.  a  week.  The  tlax  was  obtained  from  the  Balti*' ports  ;  andwhwi 
the  thread  was  tinished  it  was  ft»rward«'d  lo  London,  and  thenct^  dispersed  over  the  world. 
The  trade  was  taken  up  in  some  other  towns,  the  s<K'ial  and  commercial  circnuistanc** 
of  which  were  more  favorable  to  itspr«»so<-ution  :  ami  many  years  ajjo  I vomosa  retired 
from  com]»etition  with  tlnMii.  In  tho  lirst  year  followin;if  the  itassiu}^  of  tho  stamp  »fl» 
lOjfiiH)  yanls  of  linen  wore  Htam])ed  for  sab'  in  Inverness-shire,  and  the  (piantitf 
made  increased  gnidually,  until  in  \r^^2  it  reached  :nS,46r)  yards.  Froin  that  time 
the  trade  declined  steadily  until  it  h-ft  tln^  county  altogether.  XaimRhire  al*> 
tigiired  in  tlu'  stamju-rs' returns,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  and  tor  a  brief  pericwl.  I«th« 
iKirishes  of  Eliiiu  and  Fornss.  in  Mora vshire, tlax  was  ;;ri>wn  at  a  very  earlv  date, aiMli« 
the  jormer  it  ai>in'ars  that  ti'ind  was  paid  on  lint  in  the  twelfth  century.  AlMUit  !«» 
a  largo  number  of  i)ersons  wore  engaged  in  spinning  llax  tor  the  simthern  markets  w» 
about  fifty  thousand  yards  of  linen  chdh  were  produced  annually.  A  like  (piantity<rf 
cloth  wasniadein  Bantlshin':  but,  in  addition,  nearly  live  thousand  p<*rHons  wore  em- 
ployed in  the  parish  of  Baiilf  in  nmking  linon  thread,  in  which  about  tlnve  thonMnd 
live  hundred  bales  of  l)ut«*h  tlax  wiM-o  used  every  year,  Avhile  the  value  of  the  iiiHB"" 
facturcd  article  was  £:>(•,<'(  lO.  The  thread  was  sold  in  Nottingham  and  Lei  cost  or.  where 
it  was  used  in  making  lace,  Ac.  Competition  in  various  quartoi's  spoiled  the  ttft^ 
and  tho  ])oo])le  took  to  other  kinds  of  work.  In  174H  the  Earl  of  Findlater  introducrf 
the  linen  manufacture  into  the  i>arish  of  (J'ullen.  At  that  time  tho  P^arl  wjts  pn»sident 
«)f  tin?  board  of  manufactures,  and  tho  uumIc  in  which  he  carried  out  his  object  iHthi* 
recorded  :    *'The  earl  took  to  CuUen  two  or  three  young  men,  sous  of  gtiutlcmeu  \X^ 
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jrlio  had  been  rognlarly  brod  to  tlic  bu8iiu'«ss,  and  who  bad  some  patrimony 
w  To  enconraj^v  tlieni  lo  settle  so  far  north,  lie  jjfavo  them  £C^H)  for  seven 
oney  to  be  then  repaid  by  yearly  instalnientH,  free  of  interest  dnrin^  the 
L  «f  the  loan.  He  also  bnilt  weavinji:  shops  and  fnniished  every  aeeommo- 
Monable  rates.  From  bis  position  at  the  linen  board,  he  obtained  for  the 
fiwtureTH  ]>reininnis  of  hK>nis,  heckles,  reels,  and  spinning-wheels,  with  a 
for  a  spinning  mistress.  So  good  a  scheme  and  so  great  eneonragement 
J  of  snecess,  and  in  a  few  years  the  mannfactnre  was  establishes!  to  the 
sd.  All  the  young  people  were  engaged  in  the  bnsiness,  and  even  the  old 
lyment  in  vaiions  ways  in  the  mannfactnre,  which  pro»i)ered  for  half  a 
lilt  Cnllen  could  not  escape- the  inlluences  at  work  in  other  quarters,  and 
iiopc*d  and  became  extinct  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  The  parishes 
Foitlyce  shai*ed  in  the  ])rosi)erity  whicli  attended  the  linen  trade,  but  were 
retain  it  as  their  neighbors. 

,>me  into  a  district  of  the  country  in  whicrh  the  trade  has  survived  to  some 
nrcniUNtances  whicli  led  to  its  extinction  in  the  counties  further  north, 
re  was  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  yam  and  cloth.  About 
i3y  the  board  of  nianufacti^es  s<.>nt  a  spinning  mistress  to  Aberdeen,  at  the 
ime  persons  who  desired  t#  provide  eni]doynieut  for  the  working  popula- 
i  were  readily  found  among  the  wives  ami  daughters  of  mechanics  and 
>HOou  turned  out  yarn  at  the  rate  of  one  hundre<l  tliousan<ls]»indlesayear, 
ey  w<'n»  paid  in  the  aggregate  about  £')jiH)0.  The  manufacturi^  of  white 
linen  thread  wa«  8ubs«'qneiitly  begun,  and  was  carried  to  great  ]»erfection. 
iread  manufacture  employed  six  hundred  men,  who  earned  from  5m.  to  1*2^.  a 
liousiind  women,  5^.  toGs. ;  and  one  hundred  bovs.  Is.  S<1,  to  2m.  (5r/.  At  the 
[iwanls  often  thouRand  women  were  «?mployed  in  other  parts  of  the  <*ounty 
^am  for  making  the  thread.  Several  large  manufactones  for  spinning  flax 
jrwere  established  on  the  Don,  near  old  Alwrdeen,  alnnit  se vent yyeai*s  ago, 
V  years  the  trade  continued  in  a  llouriKhiiig  condition.  The  ]n*»»sent  stato 
Qictiire  in  Aberdeen  will  be  noticed  further  on.  At  Huntley  the  dressing 
naking  of  linen  cloth  was  carried  on  for,  many  years,  during  the  best  of 
due  uf  the  goods  produced  was  about  £'2r>,(K)()  annually.  Peterhead  did 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  thread.  In  1794  there  were  lifty-two  twist 
;owu,  at  which  the  yarn  spun  by  women  in  their  own  homes  was  made  into 
»ut  twelve  hundre<l  persons  were  employed  in  the  various  deiiartnients  of 
tore.  Linen  yam  and  cloth  was  made  in  several  other  j»arti*  of  AlK'nleen- 
piantity  of  linen  cloth  stamped  in  the  ctumty  in  17^)8  was  103,109  yards, 
r  in  any  year  prior  to  1790  did  not  rise  much  above  those  figures ;  but, 
',  a  great  advance  was  made,  and  the  quantity  stamped  in  1W22  wjis  2,500,403 
ranTine«ihire  claims  to  l)e  the  first  county  in  8<'otlaud  in  which  flax- 
inachinery  was  established.  In  1787  a  mill  for  siiinniiijr  Hucn  yarn  was 
le  Haiighs  of  Bervie,  by  Messrs.  Sim  and  Thorn,  who  oht^iiiiefl  a  license  to  , 
le  inventors  of  tin;  machinery  at  Darlingtcui.  The  mill  is  still  in  ojwjra- 
j  original  machinery  has  given  ]dace  to  more  mo<lern  contrivances.  At 
I  Ancliinblae,  in  the  sanie  county,  the  linen  manufactiirt^  still  survives,  but 
(mailer  scale  than  fiuinerly ;  61^2,896  vards  of  linen  were  stampwl  in  the 
ti2. 

hiKt^irv*  of  the  linen  trade  in  the  counties  of  Forfar,  Fife,  and  Perth,  in 
ranch  of  Industrv  is  now  almost  entirelv  concentrated,  will  be  dealt  with 
IP  to  the  i>resent  conditicm  of  the  linen  manufactures  of  the  country.  The 
itity  of  linen  cloth  made  in  Kinross-shire  from  1780  till  1790  was  118,4:M  yards, 
JC4.500.  This  d<»es  nc»t  include  what  was  made  for  home  consumption. 
w  Innnlred  and  four  hundre<l  looms  were  employcnl  in  the  tra<le.  The  yarn 
women,  chiefly  from  flax  raised  in  the(!ouuty.  In  1811  a  period  of  de]»reB- 
W'aH  experienced  throughout  the  country;  and  thegentlemen  of  Kinross-shire, 
rofanieliomtingthe  condition  ofthe  working  population,  snbstrribed£4,tK)0, 
purchase  on  their  own  account  and  risk  cotton  and  linen  yarn,  which  they 
reavers  to  be  made  into  cloth.  The  result  di<l  not  come  up  to  the  expect- 
had  Ikm-'U  fonned  of  the  scheme,  as  the  market  was  overstocked,  and  the 
lie  got  rid  of  only  at  a  losing  pi-ice,  the  acceptance  of  which  was,  of  courses 
o  the  interests  of  the  regular  manufacturers.  In  1750  the  weavers  of 
ed  a  tra<le  union,  the  members  of  which  made  themselves  subject  to  strin- 
.  to  work  and  recreation.  In  order  to  induce  all  in  the  trade  to  become 
waa  euacte<l  that  "none  of  the  weavers  already  incoq)orated,  or  that  may 
incorp(»rated,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  or  j^reater  j>art  of  the 
have  any  corresinrndence  with  non-subs<'nbiiig  AveavcTS  in  the  way  of  bor- 
ading  aiiy  of  the  utensils  of  their  craft,  und^r  pain  of  incurring  such  pen- 
!  iiic<ir|)orated  meml>ers  shall  inflict.^'  Small  annual  payments  were  made 
bem,  but  breaches  of  the  niles  were  puuisheil  by  the  inflicticm  of  heavy 
M  usual,  ou  occaiuons  of  public  rejoicings  or  fairs,  for  the  president  of  the 
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society  to  issue  an  or<ltrr  eiijoiniiior  the  iiicmlM^r.^  to  coinliict  themsolvi's  with  deconim 
aud  sobriety,  and  to  go  to  their  homes  at  an  early  hour,  under  ]^ain  of  dismissed  from  the 
society.  The  co-operative  jirineiide  was  adopted  by  the  members  for  niaintainiu^  the 
funds  of  tlieir  union.  Th<»  records  of  the  society  show  that  sums  were  aUvaiiced  to 
members  for  the  purchase  of  yarn,  which,  when  made  into  ch)t.h,  was  sol<l ;  and  wliat* 
ever  proht  remained  after  the  cost  of  the  yarn  and  the  labor  of  the  weaver  was  paid, 
was  retnriHMl  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society.  The  linen  trade  was  several  times  started 
in  Clacknumnaiishire,  but  it  tloes  not  ap]>ear  to  liave  attained  a  8<mnd  footing  at  any 
]>eriod.  About  the  year  174H,  the  Duke  of  Argyh»  introduced  the  manufacture  it 
Inverarv',  but  it  i>rospered  only  for  a  short  time.  The  people  of  Buteshire  also  gave  it 
a  trial,  but  without  success.  In  Stirlingshire,  from  thirty  t<)  f(u*ty  thousand  yards  of 
linen  w<'re  made  annually  abcmt  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  for  many  yearn  put 
no  one  in  (he  county  has  engaged  in  th<»  manufacture.  Dumhartonshin>  prodnced 
310,'^*^  yards  of  linen  cloth  in  IToH,  but  after  that  year  the  tnvde  declined,  until,  in 
18:22,  only  11,331  yards  were  madts  and  the  industry  is  now  exiinct.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  linen  was  produced  in  Linlithg<»w.  Mid  Lothian  long  stood  high  in  the 
trade,  which  wa,s  chielly  concentrated  in  Edinbiu'gh,  as  many  as  one  thousand  five 
hundred  h»oms  Ix'ing  emjdoyed  on  linens  in  tlw  city.  The  manufactnrei*s  weiv  fiiuioos 
for  making  the  finest  damask  table-linen,  and  linen  in  the  Dutch  manner  cipial  to  any 
that  cauH*  from  ll(dlan<l.  So  early  as  lOlH  thei*e  is  mention  of  a  bleach-work  having 
been  established  at  Coj-stori»hine.  The  following  figures  show  the  (juantity  aud  value 
of  the  linen  cloth  stam])ed  in  the  conntv  in  the  veai*s  nameil :  ITS'??,  747  vards.  valned 
at  £19H  17«.;  173H,  lH,l)fiH  yards,  jC'^.yWi  lU.Od.\  1748,  *23fi,9r)4  vards,  £IU>10  l-;*.  U)i; 
17r)H,  712,719  vards,  £30,132  1G«.  lOd.;  17r)S,  3^9.002  vards,  £:^2,191  17«.  6(1. :  1778.178,^90 
yards,  £22,074  Kvi.Hd;  17*^,  244,710  yards,  £30,3:w'l«.  2d. ;  1822,  129,799  yards,  £'>i^ 
Ir^s.  The  price  of  the  cloth  made  in  E«linburgh  was  always  high,  on  ac<'ouut  of  the 
fiiuMiess  of  the  «|nality.  While  the  average  price  over  Scotland  was  about  teniMMicea 
yard,  the  price  of  the  Edinburgh  linen  ranged  from  2«.  6rf.  to  2s.  ll^l.  We  have  alnjadr 
mentioned  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  French  weavers  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  we  need 
scarcely  state  that  the  makingof  linen  goods  has  longceased  to  rank  anumg  the  industritt 
of  the  city.  Salton,  in  Haddingtgn shire,  is  iu>ted  as  having  been  the  first  place  in  Britain 
in  which  the  weaving  of  linen  cloth  kn(»wn  as  **hollands"  was  established,  and  the  fiirt 
hi  which  a  bleach-field  of  the  British  Linen  Company  was  formed.  In  the  begiuningof 
the  last  century,  the  Lady  of  Fletcher,  of  Salton,  animated  by  a  desire  to  increase  the. 
nninufactures  of  the  country,  traveled  in  Holland  with  two  expert:  mechanics  in  the  habtt 
of  servants.  Her  rank  procured  her  access,  with  her  supposed  dtunestics,  to  the  nianir 
factories ;  and  by  frequt^nt  visits  the  secrets  of  operations  were  discovered,  and  inudeb 
of  the  various  works  were  made  by  the  disguised  artisans.  The  parish  in  this  way 
becaiiM"  acquainted  with  two  valuable  i»rocesses  of  manufacturing — the  making  of 
pot  barley,  an<l  the  weaving  of  "hoUands;"  and  for  several  years  it  supplied  the 
whole  of  Scotland  with  th«*se  aiiicles.  In  Lanarkshire  we  find  that  linen  was  nuuWr 
factured  on  an  extensive  scale  at  Glasgow  and  Ejwt  and  West  Monkland,  The  trad* 
was  established  at  Glasgow  in  1725,  and  for  a  long  period  foi*med  tlie  stajde  indiistiy 
of  th<»  city.  Nearly  three  thousand  h>oms  were  in  1780  emph»yed  on  linen  fabriwin 
the  Barony  parish  alone.  Ten  yeai*s  later,  however,  cotton  hiwl  almost  eutindy  suptf^ 
seded  fiax,  and  the  weavers  were  mostly  occui>ietl  in  making  muslins.  At  present 
about  a  dozen  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flax.  In  1728  upwanis  of 
272,IMJ0  vards  of  linen  were  stamped  in  Lanarkshire;  twentv  Years  later  the  quantity 
was  1,191.982 yards;  in  17^8  it  wius  1,994,906  yards;  but  in  1822, only  228,(592  yanlswew 
submitte<l  to'  the  stamp-master.  The  cotton  tratle  had  l»ecome  th<?  staple  of  the  weil» 
and  linen  was  neglected.  Large  quantities  of  linen  cloth  were  made  in  Renfrewshire 
The  highest  figures  are  those  for  the  yc^ar  1778,  when  l,4()7,9:C>  yards  were  stamjHHlin  the 
county,  being  chielly  made  in  Paisley,  where  also  a  large  number  of  persons  were  engaged 
in  making  white  sewing  thread.  The  art  of  making  this  thread  was  introduced  inii)  the 
neighborhood  fnun  Holland  in  1725,  and  was  carried  on  for  a  longtime  in  the  family  of  ■ 
lady,  who  fii-st  learned  the  secret,  and  began  the  trade.  The  linen  manufacture  of  Pau^ 
gave  way  before  the  introduction  of  cotton,  and  was  long  ago  abandoned.  Ayr  fdiaW 
in  the  i>rofitsof  the  linen  trade  in  its  early  days,  but  long  ago  the  people  took  to  other pW* 
suits.  Kirkcudbright  an<l  Wigtown  inaib*  a  small  show  in  the  returns,  and  Koxbnip 
and  Berwick  produced  from  thirty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  yards  annually.  Mel 
rose  was  famous  for  its  "land  linens''  from  an  early  date,  and  the  weavers  rec*iv« 
many  orders  from  London  and  the  continent;  but  the  trad«0>egan  to  decline  al»outtb 
year'l770,  and  never  rallied.  Linen  was  a  commodity  in  which  a  great  business  wi 
done  at  St.  Bos  well's  fair,  held  in  the  parish  of  that  name;  but  for  mauyyearaptf 
none  has  been  oflfered,  as  the  trade  has  died  out  in  the  district. 

RISE    AND  PIlOGRESa    OF  THE   LIXEX    TRADE  IN   FORFARSHIRE,  FIFESHIRE,  AND  PEKIl 

SHIRE. 

Of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  factories  ascertained  to 
iu  existence  in  Scotland  in  September,  last  year,  one  hundred  aud  seveuty-six  were  i 
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16  eonntieB  of  Forfar,  Fife,  aud  Perth.  This  conceiitration  of  the  trade  has, 
» already  shown,  taken  place  in  comparatively  recent  years,  aud  the  causes 
it  difficnlt  to  discover.  The  human  liand,  aided  only  hy  the  rude  appliances 
times,  can  ill  compete  with  modern  machinery  impelled  hy  steam ;  and 
vtB  located  in  places  where  circiunstances  were  adverse  to  the  introduction 
km  agent,  naturally  found  it  impossible  to  succeed  in  a  com])etition  with 
»  adTantagtx)nsly  situated.  Hence  the  spinners  and  weavers  of  linen  in  the 
istiicts  had.  to  relinquish  their  whcA^'ls  aud  looms,  aud  follow  the  trade  to 
ins  centers,  or  seek  new  kinds  of  emplojiment.  The  chanu;e  caused  much 
ind  bn»ke  up  many  homes.  Not  a  few  of  the  weavers  had  been  able,  in  the 
lerous  days  of  the  trade  in  the  rural  districts,  to  acquire  little  freeholds,  on 
r  liTed  with  their  families  in  the  midst  of  happiness  and  contentment ;  and 
d  day  when  the  failing  of  occupation  compelled  the  sous  and  daughters  to 
parental  roof  and  go,  it  might  be,  many  miles  away  to  find  a  market  for 
r.  In  the  long  nm  the  change  has  been  advantageous  to  a  much  greater 
persons  than  those  who  suil'ered  by  it,  and  now  its  ellects  are  almost  entirely 
C  if  not  forgotten. 

tg  with  the  trade  as  it  at  pre^M^nt  exists,  wo  shall  take  the  figures  and  clas- 
idopted  by  Mr.  Warden  in  the  subjoined  table  of  statistics  relating  to  the 
ma  hemp  Victories  in  Scotland  in  September,  1867 ;  and  on  his  Industry  we 
id  for  much  of  the  inform  at  ion  in  this  article : 
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14,952 
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le  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  in  Forfarshire  is  located  considerably 
cme-half  of  the  entire  linen  trade  of  Scotland.  Putting  Dundee  aside  for 
tl  notice  afterwards,  Arbroath  claims  first  attention.  Though  the  conver- 
:  into  ^th  was  practiced  on  the  banks  of  the  Brothock  for  a  number  of 
imaly,  it  iraa  not  until  about  the  year  1738  that  the  trade  began  to  assume 
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any  importance.    Tlio  first  iniimlso  to  tho  niannfactnro  arose  from  one  of  the  Arl>ro»th 
weavers  accidentally  discovering  the  mode  of  making  tlic  variety  of  linen  cloth  calM 
Osnahnrg,  after  the  place  in  Germany  where  it  was  lirst  made,  and  from  which  it  vai 
impoi-tcd.    The  man  had  worked  u])  a  (inantity  of  tlax,  which  was  unHuited  for  the  kind 
of  cloth  then  in  demand  in  the  home  market,  and  on  taking  hifl  weh  to  a  merchant 
olfcred  to  give  him  a  bargain  of  it.    The  merchant  recognized  the  similarity  l>etwefii 
the  web  the  weaver  was  disposiMl  to  look  upon  as  jihnost  nnsahible  and  the  Ounabntg 
eh»th,  and  not  only  ]>urchased  the  piece,  but  gave  an  onler  for  some  similar  weli 
Tlie  weaver  rehirtantly  accei)tt*<l  the  order,  little  dreaming  what  a  foi*tnnate  <liscoveiy 
lie  had  made.     Before  many  months  had  elapsed,  a  large  inunl)er  of  weavers  in  Um 
town  and  neighborho(»d  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  Osnabnrgs,  and  thn«  wai 
laid  the  foundation  of  th(^  almost  uninterrupted  jirosperity  which  the  linen  inauufiu- 
turers  of  Arbroath  have  enjoyed.    Soon  after  the  discovery  was  made,  a  niiiiil»er  of 
gentlemen  of  property  in  the  town  formtKl  themselves  into  a  company  for  the  uumii- 
facture  of  Osnaburgs  and  other  brown  linens.     They  obtained  the  best  machinery  that 
was  tlu'n  known  in  the  trade,  and,  by  devoting  great  care  to  the  manufacture,  they 
succi'eded  in  producing  a  better  (piality  of  goods  of  the  kind  than  was  made  elsewhere, 
and  the  brown  linens  of  Arbroath  became  famous  in  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
»So  great  did  tlu^  demand  for  tln.*m  beconu*,  that  most  of  the  weavers  in  the  couuty,aiid 
numy  beyond   it,  devoted  themselves  to  making  brown  goods.     In  tlie  year  IT'Ji  the 
fiuantity  of  Osnaburgs  and  brown  linen  stam]M'd  in  Arbroath  was  l,().'>rv>03  yanlfl, of 
the  value  of  £cVJ,(i()(>.     At  that  tinu?    nearly  live  hundred  weavei*s  were  engact^d  m 
making  sail-cloth,  whose  produ<tious  w«*re  nearly  cijual  in  value  to  the  other  liueDa. 
In  1740  the  manufactun^  of  linen  thn^ail  was  introduced  into  the  district;  and,  aft^ra 
run  of  i)rosi><»rity  extending  over  n«»arly  half  a  century',  rapidly  declined,  and  liecame 
extinct  about  seventy  years  ago.    Machines  for  s])inning  flax  had  been  indented  alioat 
179(),  but  were  iu)t  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfec^tion  until  a  number  of  years  afte^ 
wards.     In  l."^>7  or  If'OS  a  portion  of  the  Inch  Flour  Mill  at  Arbroath  wius  devoted  to 
giving  tht;  s]>inning  machinery  a  careful  trial.     The  ethcieney  of  the  machines  having 
been  establisbed,  the  Hour  gi'inding  gear  was  cleared  out,  and  the  entire  mill  converted 
into  a  tlax-spinning  factory.     Subsequently  additions  were  made,  and  the  mill  is  still 
in  operation.    The  (?x]»erinu*nts  at  the  Inch  Mill  were  watche<l  with  much  interest;  and 
when  their  entire  success  was  deuKmstrated,  a  change  came  over  the  tnule,  andtbl 
erection  of  factorivs  was  ])rocecded  with  rapidly.    A  iieriod  of  extraordinary  proM«- 
itv  s«'t  in  about  IH-JO  an<l  eontinued  for  five  vears.    What  foUowed  is  thus  recorded hy 
Mr.  Wanb'u:  "During  this  halcyon  <*ra  were  erected  many  spinning  and  other  woiil 
of  an  extent  greatly  beyond  the  means  of  the  proprietors,  and  very  much  beyoudtho 
legitimate  reciuirenients  of  the  trade.     There  was  then  a  plethora  of  banks  in  tlietowi, 
and  in  tlieir  competition  for  business  unwarrantable  facilities  were  aflbrdedtomei 
without  cai»ital,  and  many  of  them  witluuit  ex]>erience  or  Judgment.     The  natonl 
consetiuene*'  followe<l,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  lt?26,  (a  year  memorableh 
the  annals  of  the  trade  for  that  dire  calamity  which  then  bui"Ht  up<m  the  commercial 
worhl,)  the  nmnufactures  of  the  jilaee  were  all  but  unsalable,  numey  became  8oare^ 
cHMlit  faile<l,  and  almost  tbe  whole  manufactunng  community,  adventurer  and  hoIlO^ 
able  merchant  alike,  were  engulfi'd  in  one  connuon  ruin.     Abnost  every  null  and  fee- 
tory  was  silent,  distress  jjrevailed  throughout  the  town,  and  it  was  some  tinnjbcfoW 
Arbroath  became  its  former  self  again.''     In   1832  there  were  sixteen  spinning  mills  is 
Arbroath  an<l  its  innnediate  neighl^orhooil;  but  these  were  not  so  extensive  as  those  at 
l)resent  in  operation.    The  rates  of  wages  then  current  were:  Men,  from  10«.  to  15|.* 
week ;  women,  As,  Qd.  to  os.  'ML ;     boys  and  girls,  ',U,  IW.  to  [\ft,  (mL    Ten  years  later  th§ 
quantity  of  fiax  spun  annually  in  Arbroath  was  alwmt  seven  tlKmsand  tons,  and  tta 
value  of  the  yarn  £30(UM)0.    There  were  then  employed  73*2  linen  weavers,  of  whom 
u  third  were  wonuui,  and  450  canvjis  weavei-s,  of  whom  about  a  fifth  were  women.   I» 
1851  eighteen  firms  were  engage<l  in  the  staple  trade  of  the  town.    The  hoi>4e-i)ower  w 
their  engines  was  five  hundred  and  thirty;  the  number  of  spindles,  30,;M2;  lK)we^ 
looms,  HOG;  ]M»i*sons  emjdoyed,  4,0'iO.    The  abt)ve  table  shows,  by  comparison  with  theaa 
figures,  that  during  the  past  seventeen  ycai's  the  trade  has  not  increasetl  niuclL,  battt 
has  l)e(Mi  nniintained  in  a  ht^althy  state.    Tlie  ipiantity  of  canviis  made  in  Arbroath 
annually  is  abcmt  .')(.M},000  ]ueces. 

In  the  early  years  of  bust  century  an  annual  market  for  linen  yarn  was  held  at  Mont- 
rose, and  thither  manufacturei*s  from  the  adjoining  counti<53  repaired  to  disiHMie  of  then 
goods.  The  nuiking  of  sail-ch>th  was  the  tii*st  manufacture  of  any  consequence  estab- 
lished in  the  town.  It  was  begun  in  1745  by  a  company,  whose  success  induced  otlwHl 
to  embark  in  the  trade.  The  result  was  that  it  was  ovenlone,  and  canvaj^-weavini 
becanu;  almost  extinct.  IVunant  states  that,  when  he  visited  the  towu  in  1776,  con 
siderable  business  was  bning  done  in  tlu'  manufacture  of  Siiil-cloth,  tine  linen,  lawm 
antl  cambric.  He  adds  that  "the  nu'U  pride  themselves  in  the  beauty  of  their  lin« 
both  wearing  and  household,  and  with  great  reason,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  the  skill  an 
industry  of  their  spouses,  who  fully  enuilat«*  the  character  of  the  good  i^ife  so  a4lmir 
bly  described  by  the  wisest  of  men.-'    In  161b  the  board  of  maniifucturea  pret)eut«d 
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to  the  Dowager  Lady  Ramsay,  of  Balinain,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
•h  she  had  made  to  introduce  lace-making  into  Scotland,  and  at  the  same 
oted  £30  per  annum  for  three  years  to  support  a  lace  school  at  Montrose. 
nnfiieturers  of  the  district  readily  atlopted  the  machinery  which  had  been 
r  spinning,  and  the  first  factory-  wa**  built  in  1805.  In  1834  there  were  four 
iesin  the  town,  all  of  whi<-h  were  worked  by  steam-power.  Besides  these, 
three  factories  on  the  North  Esk,  c»wned  by  M(mtrose  lirms,  and  i>roi)elle(l 
The  aggregate  spiiniing  i>owers  were  e(pial  to  the  i)roduction  of  1,137,09.3 
yam  annually.  .S<mie  of  the  yarn  was  woven  in  the  t^)wn  and  district,  but 
part  was  sold  to  manufiicturers  in  other  towns,  or  exported.  The  (piantity 
Jul  other  fabrics  made  in  th<^  town  and  neighborhood  was  then  about  tifty  • 
eces.  Though  the  factories  have  not  increased  in  immber  since  1834,  the 
power  of  all  has  been  increased.  About  fifty  thousand  tons  of  flax,  tow, 
d  annually.  In  a<ldition  to  the  pei-sons  engaged  in  the  factories,  a  large 
liand-lcNnn  Wfav«»rs  are  employed.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  trade  in 
it«  steatliuess,  resulting  from  the  caution  of  the  manufacturers. 

•  peojde  of  Forfar  took  up  the  linen  trmle,  they  devoted  their  chief  attention 
,  and  to  that  they  have  adhered  throughout,  obtaining  their  yams  from 
^  which,  like  Montn)8e,  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  spinning.  In  1792 
eaving  trade  was  in  a  flourishing  state  in  Forfar.  The  x>rineipal  kind  of 
va«  Osnaburg,  and  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  shillings  was  paid  for 
»iece  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  length,  which  occupied  a  man  eight 

according  to  his  ability  and  industry.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
y  of  linen  stamjied  in  Forfar  annuaUy  was  about  1,H0<>,0(K>  yards  ;  and  from 

alndition  of  the  stam])  laws  in  1822,  it  was  over2,G<X),(K)0  yards.  Five-and- 
r^  ago  tliree  thousiind  hand-l(M)m  weavers  were  engaged  in  weaving  coarse 
hich  alM>ut  twt)  thousand  i>ieces  were  i>roduced  weekly  ;  and  the  value  of 
iroduce  would  ni>t  be  less  than  £250,000.  Since  that  time  the  trade  has 
►luriderably.    The  manufacturers,  having  found  that  they  could  not  compete 

in  the  markets  unless  they  followed  the  example  of  other  places  and  adopted 
ooiD,  have  introduced  that  machine ;  an<l  the  hand-looms,  of  which  nearly 
id  wtfre  in  us<*  a  few  years  ago,  are  being  gradually  dis(;arded.  lJi)wards  of 
spent  annually  in  wages  among  the  linen  workers  of  the  Forfar  district. 
uaile  are  chiefly  of  the  brown  kind;  and  the  manufacturers  have  long  been 
or  the  uniform  and  sterling  quality  of  their  goods. 

rish  of  Brechin,  flax  was  cultivated  at  an  earlv  date ;  and  after  the  manu- 
HDabiirgN  became  establishfil  in  the  county,  the  people  paid  increased  att^^n- 
'altivatitm  of  the  fiber,  and  also  to  working  it  up  into  cloth.  The  quantity 
upeil  at  Brechin  in  the  beginning  of  last  century  was  upwards  of  five  hmi- 
nd  yanls  a  year,  and  in  l^i'lS  it  reached  seven  hun<lre<l  and  fifty  thousand 

number  of  perscms  employed  in  the  ti*ade  at  present  is  less  than  it  was 

ago;  but  the  producti(m  is  vastly  greater,  owing  to  the  extensive  intro- 
ininn>ved  machinery.  The  pn'Uiises  of  the  Ejist  Mill  Company  are  very 
iDu  it  is  worthy  of  menti<m  that  the  nucleus  of  the  estftblishment  was  the 
ig  mill  erected  in  Brechin.  Though  the  original  building  was  considered 
ensive  conc4>rn  in  its  day,  its  bulk  is  insigniHcant  in  comparison  with  the 
at  have  from  time  to  tunei  been  made.  Up  till  a  few  years  ago  all  the  weav- 
hin  wa8  done  by  hand ;  but  now  there  are  three  ]>ower-loom  factories  in 
There  are  two  extensive  bleach-fields  in  the  town,  capable  of  bleaching 
houssind  tons  of  yam  a  yi»ar.  The  principal  fabrics  made  in  the  town  are 
irtings,  dowlas,  and  similar  goods. 

T,  another  Forfarshire  town,  which  has  retained  its  connection  with  the 
through  all  its  changes,  is  in  the  singular  ])osition  of  doing  a  large  and  prtm- 
.ing  trade  by  means  of  the  haiul-loom  alone.  In  1805,  and  th^^  two  years 
he  quantity  of  linen  stamped  in  Kirriemuir  averajjed  2,220,200  yards  a 
33  it  was  calculated  that  the  r.ate  of  i)roduction  had  increased  to  6,760,000 
illy;  and  at  present  it  cannot  be  less  than  nine  million  yanls.  About  four 
THonfl  are  employed,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  are  weavers.  The  nianu- 
e  di8poA«*d  to  erect  power-loom  factcuies ;  but  hitherto  they  have  be<;n  uh- 
iu  suitable  sites.    In  the  local  history  of  the  town  the  name  of  David  Sands, 

*  extraonlinary  ingenuity,  who  lived  about  the  year  1760,  is  mentioned. 
"vented  a  mode  of  weaving  double  cloth  for  the  use  of  staynmkers,  and  sub- 
B  sncceefled  in  weaving  and  finishing  in  the  loom  three  shirts  without  seam. 
^  he  sent  to  the  King,  one  to  the  Duke  of  Athole,  and  the  third  to  the  board 
aren. 

I  other  qnarters  in  Forfarshire,  spiiming,  bleaching,  and  weaving  linen  are 
rat  chiefly  for  manufactures  in  the  towns  mentioned  above. 
it  the  figures  relating  to  Fifeshire,  we  find  that,  while  the  number  of  facto- 
coonty  in  close  upon  half  the  number  in  Forfarshire,  the  perscms  employe<l 
ked  dmerence  in  proportion,  indicating  that  the  factories  of  Fofar  are,  on 
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the  averajxe,  nu»re  exU'naivc  than  thoBo  of  Fife.    It  will  also  he  observed  that,  in  prtj 
l)oi*ti()ii  to  tlit^  Bi>imiiiig  power,  the  miniher  of  power-looms  at  work  iii  Fife  ispvat^i 
than  in  Forfar — th<^  ininiher  of  spindles  to  eaeh  loom  in  the  former  heinj;  about  iiAeen^ 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  nearly  twenty-live.     Kirkcaldy  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  in 
Fif<',  and  i)osH<'s,ses  some  tine  mills,    'riion^ifh  the  art  of  making;  linen  was  knowu  and 
in-aetieed  in  the  district  alnnit  two  hundred  yeai*s  a^o,  the  <iuautity  iinwluced  was 
insi^uilicant  until  about  174J<,  when  npwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  yanL*  we» 
8t4uui>ed  in  the  town  annually.     The  t4)wn  of  Kircaldy  did  not  make  the  whole,  how- 
ever, as  the?  tij;ures  include  the  cloth  brought  in  from  Abbotshall,  Dysart,  LeHlie,  ACi, 
to  be  stamped.     An  aiunial  market  for  the  sale  of  linen  cloth  was  e,stablishe<l  in  173^ 
and  various  other  steps  were  taken  by  the  magistrates  to  extend  the  trade.     Handke^ 
chiefs,  checks,  and  coarse  ticks  were  the  kind  of  gootls  tirst  made;  but  the  market  for 
these  liaving  been  spoiled  by  the  war  of  1775,  which  int<'nu]»ted  C(mununication  with 
Ameriea  and  the  West  Indies,  trade  became  so  bad  that  nearly  all  the  looms  were  stand- 
ing i<lle,  an<l  the  manufactures  were  considering  how  to  emid<»y  their  capital  mo» 
protitMbiy.     Hefore  abandoning  the  linen  trade,  however,  Mr.  James  Fergus  resolved  to 
tr>-  to  i)rodu(re  something  that  would  stdl  in  the  home  market.    He  studied  the  mak- 
ing of  ticking,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  fabric  of  first-rat-e  quality.    This  new 
branch  of  the  trade  wjis  readily  adopted  by  the  <lesponding  mauufaeturei*8,  and  since  thfi 
ticking  iias  !)cen  nnv.  of  the  principal  articles  made  in  the  town.    Towanl  the  cU»8e  of  laik 
century  it  was  calculated  that  upwards  of  a  million  yards  of  linen,  worth  about  £50,000^ 
wenr  made  annually  in  Kirkealcly.     In  If^lS  the  quantity  stamjied  in  the  town  (includ- 
ing the  ]>roduce  of  the  neighboring  to\Nnis  and  villages)  was  over  two  uiilliou  yardat 
About  one-seventh  of  the  linen  made  wjis  from  home-grown  flax,  the  remainder  Ueing 
made  from  llax  imported  chietiy  from  Riga.    In  1793  three  flax-spinning  milU  we» 
erected  at  Kinghoni,  and  two  large  spinning  mills  belonging  to  a  Kirkcaldy  linn  hxn 
long  been  in  oi»eration  in  that  town.    The  nundjcr  of  persons  employed  in  the  linen 
manufacture  in  Kirkcaldy  al)out  seventy  years  ago  was  nearly  five  thousiind,  and thrfr 
average  earnings  did  not  exceed  £7  a  year.    The  next  statement  of  wages  that  we  haw 
applies  to  the  year  18IW,  when  the  net  we^*kly  eiuiiings  of  linen  weavers  averaged  7».  U 
for  ticks,  Tw.  1 1  d.  for  tine  sheeting,  3«.  to  (w.  Cf/.  for  dowlas,  and  9».  3d.  for  sail-cloth.    In  tbl 
year  lH-21,  a  ])ower-loom  factorv  was  built  in  tln^  town,  and  is  supposed  to  have  heei 
the  lirst  establishment  of  the  kind.    The  late  Mr.  James  Aytoun,  of  Kirkcaldy,  madl 
some  impoi-tant  improvements  in  the  nuichinery  used  for  spinning  flax,  and  adapted tt 
to  the  production  of  yarn  from  tow.    During  the  past  six  or  seven  years  the  trade rf 
the  district,  which  had  remained  almost  stationary  for  twenty  years,  has  be^^n  coniUf 
erably  extended,  the  additions  made  to  the  spindles  and  looms  being  equal  t-o  neari| 
one  hundred  i)er  cent.    There  is  an  extensive  linen  factory  at  Dysart,  owned  by  MeOlt 
James  Normand  &  Son.    At  Leslie,  several  extensive  mills  are  beautifully  situated €• 
the  banks  of  the  Leveu,  and  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  persons.    Than 
mills  are  owned  chiefly  by  Messrs.  John  Fergus  «&  Co.,  and  Messrs.  D.  Dewar,  Son 4 
Sons,  of  London.     Power-loom  factories  have  recently  been  erected  at  Tayjwrt,  AaA- 
termuchty,  Falkland,  Kingskettle,  Ladybauk,  Strathmiglo,  and  elsewhere  in  Fife^lB 
indicating  that  the  trade  of  the  county  is  in  a  healthy  state.    We  have  made  nonMB' 
tion  of  Dunftjnnline,  as  we  projjose  to  notice  it  more  particularly  in  another  article. 

The  history  of  the  linen  trade  in  Peilhshire  diflVrs  little  from  what  we  have  rtcordrf 
resjiecting  other  countitjs.  Hlairgowrie  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture — uined 
the  seventeen  factories  in  the  county  being  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Ericht  attlMl 
plac<i.  In  the  end  of  last  centiuy  the  linen  trmle  was  carried  on  in  no  fewer  than  twen^f 
seven  parishes  of  the  county.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  tlnmsaud  uetll 
hundred  and  fortv-three  vards  of  linen  doth  were  stamped  in  Perthshire  in  ITtKj 
793,2*28  vards  in  1758;  2,051,074  yards  in  1778;  and  1,005,321  in  1822,  the  last  year  ll 
which  tile  stamp  laws  were  in  force.  In  the  new  statistical  acc<mnt  of  Scotland  I 
curious  remark,  emanating  from  this  county,  is  made  respecting  the  eftect  of  spinnil| 
mills  on  a  rural  population.  The  rejMjrter  from  Capnth  (writing  so  recently  as  1839Lki 
it  rememberetl)  says :  "  Hapi)ily  for  the  }>eace  an<l  purity  of  our  quiet  nirari>opulanfli 
no  spinning  mills  have  yet  been  erected,  neither  is  any  great  public  work  going  onll 
present  in  this  i>ari8h." 

DUXFEKMLINK— ITS  EARLY  CONNKCTION  WITH  THK  LIN'EN  TRADE,  AND  PRESENT  CKUl 
RITY   FOR  THE  MANUFACTLRE  OF  TABLE  LINEN — VISIT  TO  ST.  LEONARDOS  FAGTORT. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  which  Dunfennline  possesses  on  accouut  of  having  be« 
seat  of  royalty  in  ancient  times,  it  is  remarkable  as  being  the  chief  scat  of  the  mUl 
facture  of  table  linen  in  Britain — indeed,  we  may  say,  in  the  world.  When  the  line 
trade  was  established  throughout  Sc()tland  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  the  \^exif 
of  Dunfennline  shariKl  in  its  proflts,  and  always  aimed  at  the  i)ro<luctiou  of  a  ln| 
chiss  of  g<MKls.  They  were  most  8uccessf\il  in  making  table  linen,  and  to  that  bnn 
they  ha VI?  mainly  adhered.  Long  ago  they  hail  outstripi>ed  all  competitors  in  tb 
staxde  industry,  and  the  x>roduce  of  their  looms  has  for  many  years  graced  the  table 
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t  home  and  abroad.  At  the  pxhibitioim  of  1851  and  1862,  the  goods  shown  by 
line  manufacturers  jittraotod  iimch  attention,  and  helpeil  to  oxten<l  tlieir  fame. 

early  days  of  the  linen  manufacture,  only  coarse  go(Mla  were  made  in  I)nn- 
-llnt  the  variety  known  as  "  huckaback,"  and  subsequently  "  diajiers."  Tlie 
lupearto  have  been  rather  fond  of  trying  the  more  difficult  kinds  of  work,  and 
£em  adai>t4?d  their  looms  to  pnMlucing  novel  patterns  of  cloth.  Great  inge- 
sahjoexjiendedin  weaving  articles  of  dress  without  a  seam.  In  170*2  a  weaver 
•m  made  useamli\ss  shirt  in  the  lo<mi,  and  a  like  feat  was  aft^;rwards  success- 
smplished  by  several  weavers.  Two  of  those  novel  productituis  are  worthy  of 
In  1S2\  Mr.  David  Anderson  comi)leted  in  the  loom  a  gentleman's  shirt., 
Jy  ornamented.  It  was  of  very  tine  linen,  and  bore  on  the  l)reast  the  British 
•rketl  in  heraldic  colors  and  gold.  For  the  accomjdishment  of  that  feat  ho 
£10  from  a  fimd  which  IumI  been  fcu'ined  in  (ilasgow  for  the  encoiiragenient 
tions  and  improvements  in  manufacturing.  The  shirt  was  presented  in  his 
George  IV,  who  was  graciously  jdejised  Uy  accept  it,  and  to  order  £50  to  l.)e  sent 
laker.    Mr.  Anderson  subs<»quently  wove  a  chemise  for  her  Majesty  Queen 

It  was  composed  of  Chinese  tram  silk  aud  net-wan)  yam,  and  ha<l  no  seams. 
Bt  bore  the  jwrtrait  of  her  Majesty,  witli  the  dates  of  her  birth,  ascension,  and 
HI,  nndemeath  which  were  the  British  arms  and  a  garland  of  national  tlowers. 
of  the  Weavers'  lncor])oration  is  also  a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  It  consists 
1  body  of  silk  danuisk,  bearing  a  diifereut  design  on  each  side,  and  yet  both 
woven. 

k  weaving  was  Introduced  into  the  town  in  1718,  and  the  story  of  its  intro- 
is  somewhat  curiims.  James  Blake,  described  as  being  a  man  of  ingenuity  and 
le,  went  from  Dunferndine  to  Drumsheugh,  near  Edinburgh,  where  damask 
was  carried  on.  The  process  of  weaving  was  kept  a  close  secret ;  hut  Blake 
rmined  not  to  be  frustrate<l  in  his  mission,  which  was  to  find  out  the  secret, 
i  it  for  his  ovm  axlvantage.  Feigning  to  be  of  weak  intellect,  he  Icmnged  about 
shop  in  which  the  damiisk  looms  were  being  emidoved,  and  ultimately  ventured 
exj»n?ssion  of  liis  countenance,  when  he  saw  the  locnns,  was  so  full  of  puzzled 
that  the  weavers  allowed  him  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  minutely  examining 
lines.  He  askiMl  to  be  allowed  to  creej)  under  one  of  them  that  he  might  more 
ratch  its  mysterious  working.  This  odd  fancy  of  an  idiot,  as  no  one  doubted 
e,  caused  some  amusement ;  but  no  one  objected  to  him  going  under  the  loom. 
le  weavers  were  smiling  at  his  bewildere<l  stare,  Blake  was  carefully  noting  in 

the  manner  in  which  the  mechanism  was  arranged  and  how  it  operated.  He 
I  to  Ik;  fascinated  by  the  looms,  and  was  in  no  haste  to  go  away.  When  he  did 
wever,  he  wjis  in  full  possession  of  the  secret.  Returning  to  Dunferndine,  ho 
legan  to  construct  a  loom  from  memory,  and  soon  had  the  gratification  of  pos- 
.  perfect  machine.  He  had  a  workshop  in  the  old  tower  of  the  abl)ey,  and  there, 
my  with  one  or  two  faithful  assistants,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  making 
goo<ls,  keeping  well  the  secret  which  he  had  become  possessed  of  in  such  a 
way.  It  wouhl  appear  that  he  was  more  successful  in  maintaining  the  secret 
weavers  of  Dnmisheugh,  for  his  loom  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  town 
'  years.  After  the  principle  of  the  damask  loom  became  generally  known, 
,  it  was  not  rea<lily  adopted,  the  machine  being  costly  and  difficult  to  work. 
re  after  Blake  had  set  up  his  nmchine,  there  were  oidy  ten  or  twelve  damask 
the  town ;  and  ten  years  later,  in  1778,  the  number  did  not  exceed  twenty, 
rsons  were  required  to  work  the  loom  at  firsts — two  weavers,  one  at  each  side, 
'  the  shuttle  and  move  the  "lay,"  and  a  boy  to  work  a  series  of  cords  which 
e  waq>  threads  necessary  to  prmluce  the  design.  Sometimes  one  man  under- 
work a  web  two  vanls  wide  without  an  assistant,  and  in  that  case  he  had  to 
n  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other  continimusly  in  order  to  keep  the  shuttle 
rhat  was  a  laborious  nunle  of  working ;  but  it  was  more  profitabh*  than  the 
(tern,  as,  though  a  smaller  quantity  of  cloth  was  i)rodnced  in  a  given  time,  that 
ling  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  saving  of  the  wagt^of  an  assistant. 
rtant  impmvement  wjis  made  on  the  damask  l(M)m  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of 
Jine,  who  devised  a  mechanical  arrangement  which  dispensed  with  tlie  services 
■aw  bfiy.  The  value  of  Mr.  Wilson's  invention  was  publicly  acknowledged  by 
^made  a  burgeons  of  the  town  in  1780 ;  and  a  further  reward  was  conferred  on 
the  l>oard  of  manufactures,  who  i>re8ented  him  with  £20.  As  <lantask  wjis 
reu,  it  was  necessary  that  the  weaver  should  connnit  to  memory  the  details  of 
ems,  and  when  a  loom  was  changed  from  one  design  to  another,  the  workmen 
Bvote  four  or  five  days  to  gett  ing  the  new  pattern  by  rote.  An  irrror  of  memory 
tiilingly  registered  in  the  cloth ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  i)iece  was  thei*eby 
itod,  only  perscms  who  had  good  memories,  and  who  took  gi*eat  pains  to  learn 
em,  could  pass  as  efficient  workmen.  Subsequently  an  invention  was  made 
jndered  it  unnecessary  to  tnist  memory  for  the  proper  working  of  thedrsign. 
''  apparatus  was  known  as  the  '*  holey' board."      In  1?^03  Mr.  David  lioiniar 

a  patent  for  what  he  called  a  "comb  draw-loom,"  which  had  the  effect  of 
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Htill  fiirthor  siii*lifyiiig  tlie  operations  of  tho  <lnnia4>k  weaver.    Tlie  trade  fn^lnall^ 
iiic>eu84Ml  imdiT  these  various  iinproveiiieuts  in  the  weaving  machinery ;  bntit  reeeivec 
itij  greatest  impulse  from  the  introduction  of  the  Jacr|uai'd  machine  in  1825.    By  tin 
year  I'^oO  that  machine  liad  come  into  general  nse.    The  advantag«'s  derived  from  tii. 
jacquard  machine  are  nnmcrous ;  hut  the  most  important  are  that  the  facility  of  pic 
dnction  cnahhjs  tlie  (hmmsk  manufacturer  to  si-11  his  g<H)ds  at  a  lower  price  i>er  yardo. 
the  average  than  was  formerly  paid  for  weaving  alone,  taking  into  account  also  tli 
reduce<l  juice  of  the  raw  materials,  and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  dedgn: 
that  may  he  proiluced.     The  designs  of  the  dam:isk  maile  by  the  old  pixict^sa  were  crude 
and  indistinct,  hut  by  means  of  th<*  Jacquard  machine  the  greatest  distinctness  of  out* 
line  and  delicacy  of  detail  have  been  attained.    We  have  seen  a  table  napkin  madeii 
Edinburgh  in  1740,  in  which  the  names  of  the  married  couple  to  whom  it  Ixdongtpdm 
woven,  along  with  tlu?  date;  and  though  the  (juality  of  the  linen  is  8nj>erior,  and  of 
remarkalile  purity,  yet  the  design  has  a  somewhat  ])rimitiveapi)earance.    The  Jacqusnl 
machine  makes  every  thread  of  waq)  and  weft  play  its  part  in  the  design;  butbytbe 
"  draw-'  system  the  iiattern  was  brought  out  by  nif»ving  four  or  ftvo  threads  at  a  time; 
the  H'sult  is  that  the  old  danuisk  looks  as  if  the  design  were  worked  in  mosaic,  each 
s]>ot  being  a  s(|uare  ecpialto  thethictknessof  fourorlive  threads,  and  in  some  cases  e?cn 
more.    A  <hange  of  <lesign  was  a  serious  matter  for  the  weaver  before  the  Jaei|nsrd 
miu'hine  was  introiluced,  as  the  mounting  of  afresh  pattern  occupied  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  <luring  that  time  he  received  no  renmneration. 

When  the  damask  trade  had  become  fairly  established  in  Dunfermline,  the  maim^ 
turei-w  were  favored  with  onlers  from  noblemen,  bishops,  and  private  gentlemen  for  nets 
of  table  linen  bearing  their  coats  of  arms,  Ac.  His  Majesty  William  IV  was  their 
lirst  n^yal  customer,  and  Queen  Victoria  had  some  linen  ma^le  for  her  household  in  184ft 
Sinct^  the  latter  date  many  orders  have  iM'en  received  from  royal  personages  at  home 
and  abroad.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  desigidng  department  of  the  tradii 
which  has  nuire  than  kept  pacre  with  the  mechanical  improvements.  In  18>i6  a  ilriw- 
ing  academy  was  estabhshe<l  in  the  town,  with  the  view  of  teaching  young  men  the 
principles  of  drawing,  and  fitting  them  to  till  the  oihceof  designers.  The  institntioB 
did  not  succeed,  however,  and  it  was  given  up  in  1833.  Some  designees  of  eiuincoo* 
were  trained,  however,  and  g(M)d  resulted  to  the  trade  generally.  The  acndeinywai 
supported  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  board  of  manufactures  and  the  manutacturers  of  the 
town,  who  exi)ended  £120  on  it  animally.  The  board  also  gave  preniiums  for  excel*' 
lence  of  (h*sign  in  damask  goods,  and  one  firm  received  £510  10».  in  prennmns  of  thil 
kin<l  in  eighteen  yeai*8.  Thirty  years  ago  an  ex)>ort  tnwle  to  America  was  oiHjnedBjf 
by  the  manufacturers,  antl  about  £150,000  worth  of  damask  goods  found  a  market il 
the  I'nited  States  every  ytnir.  The  Americans  have  ever  since  been  gooil  oustoinwir 
and  they  are  at  present  taking  aninnnense  (juantity  of  linen  from  Dunfermline.  8oa» 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  individual  tirms  are  engaged  in  the  trjule  will  be  gleaned 
from  what  follows: 

The  largest  factory  in  Dunfermline,  and,  we  believe,  the  most  extensive  of  the  land 
in  Britain,  is  the  St.  Leonard's  jiower-loom  fjwtory,  which  belongs  to  Messrs.  ErskiM^ 
Heveritlge  «S:.  Co.    Tlu^  factory  is  beautifully  situated  (m  the  south  side  of  the  towD,iii4 
is  in  every  respect  a  model  establishment.    By  the  courtesy  of  the  manager,  Mr.  HourtoBj 
we  had  tlu*  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  factory  in  all  its  departments,  and  shall  bric^ 
describe  what  came  under  notice.    On  approaching  the  fact^jry,  the  first  thing  thik" 
attracts  the  eye  is  the  recently  erected  an<l  stat<jly  warehouse.    Its  great  size  tsA 
elegance  of  design  indicate  the  prosperity  of  the  proprietors,  and  a  walk  through  Hf 
halls  reveals  the  origin  of  that  prosperity.    But  in  order  to  tnice  the  successive  stag* 
of  the  work  carried  t)n,  we  nnist  tirst  ent<^r  the  factory,  the  extent  of  which  can  lie  realiiA 
only  by  a  journey  tliiough  it.    The  building  is  but  one  story  high,  and  the  roof  coniBito 
of  a  series  of  ridges.     Externally,  the  ]dace  is  unpretemling  enough,  but  there  is  an  tir 
of  tidiness  and  ch^anliness  in  all  its  accessories  which  impresses  one  favorably.   Tl* 
coju-ser  sorts  of  yarn  use<l  in  the  factory  are  brought  from  Dundee,  Kirkcaldy,  &<c,«l4' 
the  fu  ler  sorts  from  Yorkshire  and  Ireland.     Some  of  the  yam  comes  iu  brown,  ao«* 
bleached,  and  s<mie  dyed.    Many  tons  are  kept  in  stock  in  rooms  set  apart  few  tlie  J*P* 
pose.    The  yam  is  given  out  in  hanks  to  the  winders,  who,  by  the  use  of  simple  W 
ingenious  nuichiues,  wind  it  on  bobbins  for  the  use  of  the  warpers,  or  on  idmsforth^' 
wttavers.    The  wai^M^rs  take  a  certain  nundier  of  bobbins  and  arrange  them  iu  a  hvstu 
The  threads  of  the  bobbins  are  then  led  to  the  waqnng  machine,  in  which  theyB* 
arranged  sid«»  by  sitle,  and  w<mnd  with  equal  strain  upon  a  *'  beam,"  or  roller.    Alenj{lk' 
of  yarn  sutlicient  for  the  iuten<le<l  web  is  put  ui)on  the  be^m.     One  of  the  great  AA" 
culties  that  hail  to  be  overcome  by  the  inventors  of  the  power-loom  was  the  tendency 
Avhich  tin;  rapi<l  and  somewhat  vi(dent  motion  had  to  soften  and  break  the  warp.    ThP" 
difticulty  was  etiectually  removed  by  "dn'ssing"  the  warp  with  paste,  and  for  perfoniK 
ing  that  operation  a  nuichiue  was  devised.    After  the  vani  has  been  wound  upouiftif 
the  bi'am  is  tak(Mi  to  the  dressing  machine.    The  yam  Is  led  between  a  pair  of  ejlil* 
ders,  one  of  which  revolves  in  a  bath  of  past<».  nmde  either  of  flour  or  of  Irish  moas;  i 
then  passes  over  a  nimiber  of  cylindrical  brushes,  which  smooth  down  the  fiben  wi 
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mtperflnons  paste ;  next  it  is  brought  into  contact  with^  large  cylinder 
team;  mid  having  been  thus  thoroughly  dried,  is  wound  upon  the  ht-aiH  of 
Before  the  warj>  is  placed  into  the  loom,  however,  a  preliminary  o]>eration 
.  The  thntadH  have  to  he  drawn  .through  the  "heddles"  and  the  *'reed," 
e  beam  id  p}ace<l  into  the  loom. 

ing  the  war]>  to  the  hnun,  we  enter  a  vaHt  workshop,  the  floor  of  which  is 
machinery-,  while  overhead  the  eye  gets  lost  in  a  nijize  of  belts,  shafts,  and 
luiiuii,  the  motion  of  which  makes  one  giddy,  while  the  noise  closely  resem- 
rof  a  great  waterfall,  with  a  metallic  tinkle  superadded.  In  this  workshop, 
*arly  seven  hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred  antl  sixty  feet  wid«»,  nine 
wer>l(.Miin8  are  at  work.  Each  large  hnmi  and  each  pair  of  small  hM>uis  is 
'  a  young  wtmian.  The  looms  are  prepared  and  kept  in  onler  by  mechanics 
,  each  of  wlH>m  haw  charge  of  a  ceitain  nund)er  of  looms.  The  tentei's  take 
bed  webs  and  put  on  fresii  warps,  and  the  meciianics  look  after  the  wiu'king 

the  maehine.  Kaeh  loom  employed  in  weaving  dannisk  is  fitted  with  a 
achiue,  that  l»eautiful  <:ontrivanee  which,  next  to  the  hnmi  itself,  is  perhaps 
iiiortant  invention  ever  made  in  connection  with  textile  manufactures.  It 
iiuo:«t  impossible  to  convey  in  words  a  desi'ription  of  the  apj>aratus  that 
telligible  to  persons  who  hav(«  not  st^en  it,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
nl  inai.'hiue  wjis  invented  in  the  year  l.S*M>,  an<l  was  at  once  adopted  by  the 
tsliii  weavM^  t»f  France,  as  it  enabled  them  to  introduce  unlimited  variety 
ing  i»f  their  gmnls.  The  machine  was  not  introduced  at  Dunferndiue  until 
its  efi'ei't  uiK>n  the  trade  was  almost  magical. 
g  along  th«'  rows  of  power-h)oms  in  the  8t.  LiH)nard's  factory  we  saw  tlio 

of  the  Jaequard  machine  admirably  illustrated.     Each  loom  setMued  to  bi'. 

I  pattern  dillereut  from  all  the  othei*s,  an«l  yet  the  beauty  and  elegance  oi'» 
were  nearly  ecpial.     Some  small  looms  were  engaged  on  diaiHT,  rubbei*s, 

U8,  and  stair  carpets;  while  the  broad  looms  were  turning  out  white  ami 
laak  table  citvers,  6cc,  Some  of  the  table  covers  bore  the  arms  ami  insignia 
lis  for  whom  they  were  intended,  while  others  displaye<l  designs  of  exiiuisite 
ipOM^l  of  tiowers,  shields,  &a.\  A  somewhat  coai*se  variety  of  table  linen 
trown  and  white  yarn  is  made  in  large  (piaiitities  for  the  Ameriean  market; 
?f  pr<Mluce  of  the  establishment  consists  of  the  tinest  rjuality  of  table  linen 
»an*  white.  Most  of  the  lU'signs  are  nuide  by  Mr.  JiMcph  Paton — the  father 
ratwl  artist,  Sir  NiK'l  Paton;  an<l  that  gentleman  has  done  more,  jn'rlnqis, 
^er  to  juaiiitaiu  the  fame  of  th<^  local  trade.  His  tine  aitistic  taste  and 
iiowletlge  of  the  capabilities  ot  the  material  that  he  has  to  wt>rk  upon  have. 

II  to  iinwluce  <lesigns  which  for  elegance  ami  apjiropriateness  are  unsur- 
le  of  his  latest  pro<luctions  is  a  marine  table  cover,  tlie  design  of  which  is 
f  fthells,  ciiral,  and  ti«ea-weed.  It  would  a]>pear  that  tast«*  in  the  matter  of 
varies  as  freipU'Utly  as  taste  in  matters  of  dress,  and  that  the  favorite  design 
ay  1>e  a  drug  in  the  market  next  month.  At  one  time  a  stately  classical 
v<igiie.  at  another  nothing  but  florid  Italian  will  sell,  and  with  tlie  next 
ia|Ri  the  ]mblic  taste  is  met  by  a  bit  of  modern  ilevice.  Sometinn'S  the  cent<'r 
I  is  filled  with  elaborate  work,  and  the  border  treated  in  a  sinqde  way : 
■enter  is  plain,  or  dotted  over  with  leaves,  and  the  btirder  is  eompose<l  of 
id  of  flowers,  &c. 

,Ti«  are  dniwn  *ui  paper,  the  surface  of  which  is  divided  by  lines  into  minuter 
rh  wiuare  representing  a  loop  of  Xhv.  fabri<*.  The  pa|)er  bearing  tin*  (b'sigu 
the  canl  maker,  who,  by  means  of  a  curious  little  machine;,  [lunrhes  in  a 
Uioanl  a  series  of  holes  corresjionding  with  the  design.  The  holes  in  each  card 
e  thr«»w  of  the  shuttle,  so  that  a<*ard  is  recpiin'd  for  every  thns'ul  of  weft 
»  make  u])  a  table  cover.  As  nniny  as  5(),(HM)  cards  have  been  used  in  mak- 
•ee.  When  the  desi<ru  is  transfcned  to  the  cards,  all  trace  t»f  it  is  lost  until 
I  in  the  web  on  the  hMun  ;  for  the  holes  in  tin*  card  ccmvey  no  i<lea  whatever 
ing.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  develo])nu*nt  of  the  figuring  as  the  cloth 
,  (dowly  fnmi  the  liM)m.  Out  of  the  seeming  <'hao.s  of  dancing  c<»rds  thnuigh 
ihuttle  siuMtts  with  lightning  speed,  leaves,  buds,  and  flowers  emerge  in  regu- 
ith  a  growth  whi<:h,  to  the  uninitiated,  is  little  less  mysterious  tiiau  the 
which  nature  covei-s  the  <.'arth  with  veiilure. 

he  white  gowls  are  sent  to  Perth  to  be  bleached,  there  Ix'ing  no  convenienco 
ing  that  operation  at  the  factory.  The  bleaching  is  followed  by  *-b;?atling." 
4ug,  which  gives  a  l>eautiful  *•  finish*'  to  tin*  cloth.  Goods  that  have  not  to- 
I  are  calendered  on  the  premises.  The  la[»pers  receive  the  goods  from  the 
Id  them  up,  and  prepare  them  for  the  market.  These  operations  are  cirried 
arebouse,  which  we  vinited  next.  That  building,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
le.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture*,  and  three  stories  in  height. 
lys  arc  flanked  by  Corinthian  columns,  and  the  wind<»ws  are  filhMi  with 
Tlie  main  entrance  opens  on  a  s]iacious  hall  paved  with  ornamentjil  tiles, 
iae  decorated.    On  the  ground  floor  arc  erected  the  counting-room,  muu- 

C  B 
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♦ 
<igc|^  offio^a,  and  tlio  packing-room,  while  the  floors  above  arc  occnpied  by  a  sericB 
hirjP  halla,  iitted  with  inclosed  shelving  for  storing  goods,  and  tables  for  exhibit!] 
them  n]H)n.    The  whole  place  is  handsomely  litted  np,  and  we  believe  that  no  fin 
warelumse  in  connection  with  a  factory  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  hundred  j>ower  looms  in  St.  Leonard's  factory,  Messrs.  Bevc 
idge  &  Co.  employ  one  hundred  and  eighty  hand  looms  in  a  sepanit<^  workshop.  All 
gether  they  give  eniplovment  to  alxmt  fifteen  hundred  persons,  of  whom  about  nine 
per  cent,  arti  females.  The  quantity  of  linen  made  by  the  firm  averages  about  200,0 
square  yards  a  week,  so  that  the  yearly  prcwluce,  supposing  the  average  width  of  tJ 
webs  to  be  one  yard,  amounts  to  10,400,(H)()  yanls,  or  upwanls  of  5,900  miles,  whic 
would  be  suflicieut  to  cover  a  bojinl  at  which  the  entire  population  of  Scotland  ai 
Ireland  might  dine  at  one  time.  The  value  of  the  cl(»th  made  is  alwut  £360,000  a  y«t 
and  the  price  per  yard  ranges  from  5<f.  to  5«.  The  women  and  girls  employwl  in  th 
factory  earn  from  4«.  to  15«.  a  week,  and  the  men  from  10».  to  AO(f.  They  appear  to  b 
well  cared  for.  The  factory  is  j)erfectly  ventilated  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Manj 
of  the  women  and  a  few  of  the  men  live  at  a  considerable  distance,  and,  when  theygi 
to  wm*k  in  the  morning,  take  their  day's  provisions  with  them.  Two  largo  dinin| 
halls  are  j)rovided  for  their  acconmiodation  at  meal  time.  These  are  comfortably  fitter 
up,  and  adjoining  them  is  a  large  stove  for  warming  foml.  Provision  is  also  madi 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  work-people.  A  school-house  has  for  niauv  yean 
been  in  existence  in  connection  with  the  factory.  The  school  is  open  to  the  public  gen 
erally,  but  there  is  this  diflerence — while  the  cliildrcn  of  jx^rsons  connected  with  th* 
factory  are  charged  only  half  the  established  fees,  other  children  have  to  pay  full 
There  are  at  i>reseut  about  three  hundred  children  in  atteudiince. 

Next  in  extent  to  St.  Leonard's  is  the  Bothwell  power-loom  factory,  belonging  tc 
Messrs.  I).  Dewar,  Son  &  Sons,  a  London  firm  well  known  in  the  trade.  The  BotLwefl 
factory  was  built  about  four  years  ago,  and  Inis  accommodation  for  five  hundred  and 
eighty  power  looms,  but  cmly  four  hundred  and  seventy  have  yet  been  set  up.  Upwaidi 
of  five  hundred  jjcrsons  are  emph)^'ed.  The  goo<ls  made  are  of  the  same  kind  as  in  fh« 
St.  Leonard's  and  other  factories  In  town.  Sir.  lialfour,  the  designer  at  the  BothweD 
factory,  produced  a  piece  of  work  about  ten  yeai*s  ago  which  excited  much  att-entioo. 
It  was  styled  *^  the  Crimean  hero  table-cloth,"  and  many  copies  of  it  were  supplied  1^ 
Messrs.  Dewar  to  royal  and  other  orders.  While  visiting  the  factory  we  were  showB 
several  beautiful  designs  of  work  which  ha<i  been  done  for  the  Queen  and  merabenrf 
the  nobility.  The  Crnnean  cloth,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  the  greati»«t  achieve- 
ment in  damask  work  ever  accomj>lished,  is  thus  described  in  Chalmers's  **  History  <rf 
Dunfermline : " 

"  The  designing  and  executing  of  the  work  occupied  about  eight  months,  and  occa- 
sioned an  outlay  of  nearly  £600.  The  cloth  was  inspected  and  greatly  a<huiTed  by 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  at  Balmoral,  a.s  also  by  the- Emperor  and  Empress  of  w 
Fi'cnch  at  Paris,  who  gave  an  audience  to  the  j)roprictor,  intrmluced  to  their  Mtyesties 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Orders  were  given  for  the  Imperial  as  well  as  Koy>I 
tables.  The  cloth  is  composed  of  the  finest  linen  waq)  and  white  silk  weft,  six  M^ 
a  lialf  yards  in  length  and  three  in  breadth ;  but  when  wrought  for  sale  it  will  con- 
sist of  linen  only.  The  pattern  consists  of  a  beautifully  elaborate  leafv  scroll-work 
for  border,  in  which,  at  proper  int^irvals,  an*  inserted  twenty-lour  faithful  jMirtrait* 
In  one  end-border  are  her  Miyesty  Queen  Victoria  in  the  center,  and  on  either  side  tlw 
Prince  Consort  an<l  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  In  the  other  end-border  art>  the  Enipen* 
Napoleon  in  the  center,  and  on  either  side  the  Empit'ss  Eugenie  and  Prince  NapoleoB. 
In  the  center  of  one  of  the  side-borders  is  placed  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  oneitho 
side  Bosciuet,  Brown,  F.  Nightingale,  La  ^lamiora,  St.  Arnaud,  Cardigan,  Kai^lan,  tai 
Brnat.  In  the  other  side-border,  the  Sultan  in  center,  with  Oiner  Pallia,  WillianH 
Canrobert,  Evans,  Campbell,  Pelissier,  Lyons,  and  Simpson,  on  either  side.  Each  fOt- 
trait  of  the  sovereigns  is  surmounted  with  their  respective  armorial  bearings,  plicrf 
towards  the  middle  of  the  cloth;  and  alternately  with  these  are  trophies  containing 
the  names  of  the  chief  battles,  ^^ith  their  dates — Alma,  *20tli  September,  1854;  Btiir 
clava,  25th  October,  1854  ;  Inkermann,  5th  November,  1854 ;  Tchernaya,  16th  Axigot^ 
1855;  and  in  the  center  of  the  cloth  there  are  magnificent  trophies,  illustrative  oi  thi 
fall  of  Sebastopol,  with  the  motto,  Deua  protegvi  jmtUiamj  and  the  date  8tli  SeptembWj 
1H55 — the  ground  around  all  of  these  being  interspersed  with  the  stars  of  the  ordei»« 
the  different  sovereigns.  In  the  corners  of  the  border  are  the  standards  of  the  four  powen 
rising  from  behind  a  shield  containing  their  insignia  unit4.^d — the  Rose,  the  Fleur-de4ii| 
the  Crescent,  and  the  Cross.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  thedeugDl9 
persons  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  work,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  tJierewert 
50,000  cards  and  seven  600-cord  Jactquard  machines  emidoyed  in  forming  the  pattcO 
on  each  loom.  These  machint^s  require<l  to  be  kept  in  operation  at  the  same  inrtiBl 
and  the  whole  Was  put  in  motion  by  a  single  movement  of  the  foot.  The  web  W* 
1,600  threes  in  the  reed,  eipial  to  4,^^00  threads  upon  the  yard,  and  which,  again,  voM 
plied  by  three,  the  number  of  yards  in  the  breadth,  gives  the  total  number  ctf  Hbmk 
in  the  breadth  to  be  14,400." 
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icr  ikctories  have  recently  been  erect<»d — one  for  Mr.  Alexander,  to  contain 
tor  handrecl  and  five  liun<lred  power-IooniH ;  and  the  other  for  MesHTs.  In|;li8 
contain  alnrnt  three  hundre<l  iM>wer-looni8.  Both  are  to  Rome  extent  com- 
l  in  operation.  Messre.  Andrew  Rvid  &  Co.,  and  ^l^esHrs.  Henry  Keid  &  Son, 
long  been  engaged  in  the  trade,  have  niaile  considerable  additions  to  their 
rhicn  now  contain  alwut  three  hiuidred  ]K>wer-looni8  each.  There  is  another 
1  fiMftory  <x*cn])ied  by  Messrs.  Hay  &  Kobertson,  but  it  is  of  small  extent 
iriCli  those  we  have  mentionexl.  In  Mr.  Darling's  factory  there  are  one  hnn- 
eigfaty  hand-looms.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  scattered  throughout  the 
sabnrbs  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  hand-looms,  which,  with  those 
Units  of  Messrs.  Beveridge  and  Mr.  Darling,  will  give  a  total  of,  say,  one 
umd-looms  at  present  in  operation.  The  total  number  of  power-looms  is 
md  nix  hundred  and  seventy ;  and  the  quantity  of  cloth  made  annually  by 
power  is  over  thirty  millions  squsire  yards,  which,  formed  into  a  web  of  the 
idth  of  one  yard,  would  mejisure  the  distance  between  Great  Britain  and 
ad,  with  a  tliousand  miles  or  so  to  spare.  There  is  more  linen  cloth  manu- 
I  Dunfermline  than  wjis  made  in  all  Scotland  in  any  year  preceding  1822, 
line  of  the  goods  nnxluced  camiot  be  much  under  £2,000,000  a  year.  The 
■n  to  be  in  a  healthy  stat^^  of  which  no  better  proof  could  Im?  had  than  the 
lotwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  iM)wer-looms,  all  are 
»yed. 

'  DAYS  OF  THE  LIXEN  TRADE  IX  Dl'NDEE— TIIE  INTKOI>UCTIOX  OF  JL'TE,  AXD 
ITS  EFFECT  OX  THE  MANUFACTURES  FROM  FLAX. 

IB  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  seata  of  manufacturing  industry' 
L  It  is  the  metropolis  of  the  linen  trade,  and  till  recently  had  a  monopoly 
anfacture  of  jute.  The  i)erfection  to  which  the  latter  branch  has  been 
f  the  enterjirise  and  ingenuity  of  those  engaged  in  it  is  remarkable,  consid- 
ompanitively  brief  jwritKl  which  has  elapst*d  since  the  fiber  was  introduced ; 
urd  of  the  trials,  disap])ointments,  and  successes  of  the  pioneers  in  the  tnido 
«e  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  histor>'  of  the  town.  Capitalist-s 
had  for  many  years  shown  a  disposition  to  make  the  place  a  seat  of  manu- 
rat  though  the^  tried  to  establish  a  permanent  trade  in  various  articles, 
little  success  until  they  turned  attctntion  to  working  in  flax.  Tlie  date  at 
manufacture  of  linen  cloth  was  begun  in  Dundee  is  not  known;  but- it  is 
hat  at  the  time  of  the  uni(m  of  England  and  Scotland  1,500,0<X)  yards  of 
!  made  in  the  town  annually.  Tlien,  as  now,  the  chief  fabrics  were  of  the 
id.  A  writer  in  the  CTentlemau*s  Magazine  in  1742  described  the  linens  of 
being  the  "  jM>orest  and  meanest ; "  but  whatever  truth  may  have  been  in 
rk  at  the  time  it  was  written,  it  certainly  could  not  hold  good  in  recent 
the  account  which  Pennant  gives  of  his  tour  through  Scotland  in  1776,  it  is 
t  Dnndee  uschI  to  bo  celebnited  for  tlie  manufacture  of  "  plaiding, "  which 
ted  nndrp8S«»<l  and  undyed  t<»  Swed(?n  and  Gennany,  &c.,  for  clothing  the 
tbnee  countries;  but  that  trade  was  superseded  in  1747  by  the  manufacture 
rg»,  which  became  the  staple  trade  of  the  countyof  Forfar.  In  the  year 
were  made  for  sale  and  stamped  in  the  i>arish  of  "Dundee  3,181,990  yards  of 
in,  value<l  at  £?^>,587.  Bei)i<les  a  large  share  of  the  above,  there  were  niiule 
n  of  Dnndee  upwards  of  700,000  yards  of  sailcloth,  valued  at  £32,000,  and 
o  be  superior  in  quality  to  any  made  elsewhere  in  Britain.  The  manufac- 
:ton  was  intro<luced  about  the  year  1790,  and  several  companies  engaged  in 
i  trade  survived  for  a  few  years  only.  During  the  latter  half  of  hist  cen- 
Biderable  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  sewing  thread  was  carried  on 
D.  Tliere  were  seven  companies  or  masters  engaged  in  it,  who  owned  sixty- 
g  mills,  ami  employed  upwards  of  1,700  ])ersons.  269,568  poun(bj  of  thread, 
£33,69G,  were  ma<le  annnally.  The  Nvriter  of  the  re^wrt  on  Dundee  in  the 
acconnt  of  Scotland  (1792)  says:  "The  particular  cause  of  the  increase  and 
of  Dnndee  is  nndoubte<lly  the  bounty  allowed  by  Parliament  on  linen  man- 
for  exportation.  By  that  the  industry  of  the  mhabitants  wiis  lirst  set  in 
d  encouraged ;  and  their  consequent  prosperity,  if  it  be  not  an  evidence  in 
Mintiea  in  general,  is  at  least  a  decisiA^e  ime  that  in  some  ciwes  they  are  wise 
SOS,  and  may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit. " 

BT  effect  bounties  may  have  had  on  the  trade  in  its  early  days,  the  present 
i  proeperity  of  the  stajde  industry  of  Dundee  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  perse- 
F  the  manii&cturers  in  adopting  and  improving  machinery  for  superseding 
Cg  cheapening  production,  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  work.  Ui)  till 
miiK  ot  the  preeent  century,  all  the  yarn  used  was  si)un  by  hand,  chiefljr  by 
MUung  in  the  country  districts;  and  on  the  market  days  the  housewives 
be  pTodnce  of  their  spinning-wheels  into  Dundee  for  sale.  The  manufacturers 
unet  and  bought  what  yam  they  required.    Great  difficulty  was  expenencod 
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in  obtiiiiiin^  any  considerable  quantity  of  yam  of  similar  size  and  quality,  and  thi 
defect  considerably  interfered  with  tlie  oi)erationH  of  tlie  nianufac'tnrers,  and  cauiK 
tbeni  to  lose  much  time.  The  tirst  step  taken  to  remedy  that  state  of  things  was  tl 
appointnuMit  of  a^jents,  who  traveled  thron^li  the  district  and  i)urch:tsi!d  the  yan 
fnnn  the  people,  carefully  selecting  and  separating  the  various  sizes  and  qualitit! 
These  agents  also  got  tiax  from  the  manufacturers  in  the  town,  and  employed  persoi 
to  sjiin  it.  The  system  coutinuc^d  in  existcn(;e  until  about  forty  years  ago,  wfieu  tl 
spinning  machinery,  which  had  bet^n  intrcMluced,  kept  the  looms  fully  supplier!  wit 
yarn. 

Flax  sj)inning  by  machin(*ry  wasiirst  tried  in  Dundee  in  a  small  mill  built  at  Chape 
side,  by  Messrs.  Fairweather  &  Marr,  about  the  year  179:5.  Tlie  luiichinery  was  pn 
l)elled  by  a  t<'n-horse-powcr  st^'am-eiigine.  A  second  mill,  of  about  the  same  exten 
was  built  soon  afterwards;  but  though  both  were  kept  going  for  some  time,  the  el< 
nuMit  of  success  was  wanting,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  for  a  time.  In  17y! 
five  s])iniiing-niills,  having  an  aggregate  of  sixty  horse-i)ower  and  two  thousand  spindle 
wen?  erected  in  various  ]iarts  (»f  the  town.  <3ne  of  tfiese — the  Bell  mill — was  coiisii 
c red  to  be  a  gigantic  concern  at  the  time,  tbe  building  and  machinerv*  having  wis 
about  £17,(XM).  The  early  years  of  this  century  were  disastrous  to  the  trade,  owing* 
tbe  foreign  markets  being  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  arising  fitun  political  complication 
and  war.  In  IHll,  only  two  s]>inning-mills  cmitinued  in  operation,  and  the  Bell  lua 
wliich  hail  come  to  a  stand,  was  otfercd  for  sale.  Between  that  time  and  the  year  Ic? 
a  great  cbange  tor>k  place  in  the  district ;  many  spinning  factories  were  erecte<l  a  : 
e«*tablishe<l  on  a  firm  basis.  In  1822,  st^veiiteen  tlax -spinning  mills  were  in  operatioi^ 
Dundee,  all  of  which  were  driven  by  steauMMigines,  rejirest'iiting  in  the  aggregate  q 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  horse-power.  About  two  thousjind  ])ersons  were  (employ"  4 
ami  the  number  of  spindles  going  was  seven  thousand  nine  humlred  and  forty-f(» 
In  the  neighborho(Ml  of  Dundee  tben^  wtrre  thirty-two  spinning-mills,  containing  j 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  spinilles.  The  mills  in  o)>eration  in  Duu« 
an<l  m'ighborhood  in  18IW  were  driven  by  engim\s  of  eight  hundred  hor»t^-]M>wer,  sj 
the  yearly  consumption  of  flax  was  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  tons,  which  pro<lift.c 
s.'ven  millions  four  hundreil  and  eighty-eight  thousand  spindh*s  of  yarn.  Three  tLi.^ 
snid  persons  were  employi'd,  and  the  capital  invested  in  machinery  was  cstiinatec^l 
JL'24(),0()0.  In  li<4t>"there  v.ere  thirty-six  spinning-mills  in  Dundee,  with  a  motive  ih>\ii' 
equal  to  one  thousand  two  huiulrcd  and  foi*ty-two  horses,  while  the  number  ot  Hpi 
dh'S  was  seventy-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy.  Fivt?  years  later  the  nuiiiix 
of  factories  is  set  down  at  forty,  but  some  of  these  were  devoted  to  power-loom  wi^iviij^ 

Experiments  were  imule  with  the  ijower-locun  in  Dundee  so  early  as  1821,  but  tin 
r«»sult  does  not  ap])ear  to  have  been  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  that  inaebioei 
Messrs.  W.  Baxt<»r  &  Son  built  a  factory  in  Lower  Dens,  into  which  they  proiHxsed  to 
introduce  ninety  power-looms;  but  they  ajqieared  to  have  ha<l  misgivings  as  to  thu 
practicability  of  weaving  by  powt^r,  and  tlid  not  carry  out  their  intention.    lu  aa 
account  of  Dundee,  written  in  IKW,  it  is  stated  that  "power-looms  have  not  been  «u- 
ploved  here,  or  at  least  not  to  any  advantage,  and  they  are  umlerstood  to  lie  entire^r 
laid  aside."     In  18:W,  Messrs.  Baxter  built  a  power-h»om  factory  at  their  I'pper  Dew 
works,  and  that  was  the  fii-st  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Duiuh'c.     TJirei^  other 
jM>wer-h»om  factories  wer*  »»rccted  soon  after;  but  for  a  considerable  time  there  was  no 
addition  to  the  number. 

Tbe  linen  trade  of  Dumlee  has  jiassi'd  through  a  series  of  crises  which  threatened  iti 
d«\struction  ;  but  it  has  survived  them  all,  ami  is  at  i>resent  in  a  healthy  state.    In  181(^ 
the  ])rice  of  tlax  siuldeidy  fi-ll  from  £ICU  to  £60  a  ton,  and  the  ettect  on  the  luauutiic-, 
turers  was  most  disastrous.     Many  of  them  were  ruined;  and  during  the  succesbiuuof 
violent  fluctuations  which  occurred  in  the  six  following  years,  few  of  those  who  with- 
stood the  first  convulsion  were  fortunate  <Miough  to  escape  bankruptcy.    The  stopjiiuff <J^ 
the  machim»ry  threw  many  workpeople  idle,  artd  great  distress  prevailed  in  consequence. 
Had  this  state  of  matters  continued  much  longer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  trade 
would  have  biu^n  abandoned;  but,  fortunately,  a  brinfiter  day  dawned  for  the  manufac- 
turers, and  for  seven  or  eight  years  prece<ling  1825  they  enjoyed  a  periwl  of  prosper- 
ity, which  helped  to  rei>air  their  shattered  fortunes  and  gave  them  hopes  of  better 
things  to  come.     In  the  autumn  of  182."),  howevta-,  the  trade  was  completely  iM*ral}*Md 
hy  tlic  commercial  panic  which  broke  out  in  London  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  coun- 
try.   The  tid«-  of  prosperity  sud<h*nly  turned  in  Dun<|ee.  and  again  many  firms  had  to 
suspend  payment.     The  stagnation  of  business  became  so  serious  that  tbe  goveniuient 
were  induce<l   to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  merchants  of  the  t<»wn,  to  whom  th**)' 
grantcfl  exchetiuer  bills  for  j^oods  (U'posit^'d.    That  aid  was  timely,  and  home  of  the 
nu»st  <xtensive  merchants  availed  themselves  of  it.     In  1827  a  revival  of  the  trade  with 
America  took  place,  and  things  began  to  mend.     Great  (piautities  of  bagging  foriMick' 
ing  cotttui,  «&c.,  were  made  IVu*  the   United  States,  ami   from  that  article  haiidaoD^ 
prolits  Wire  realized.     In   1832,  the  last  year  in  wliich  bounties  were  paid  on  gooo* 
cx])orted,  the   value  of  the   linen   exported  from   Dundee    amounted  to  clo.se  ujjOj 
Xi  ()(),()()0^  on  which  the  manufacturers  received  £46,854  of  bounty.    A  great  fire  whic'' 
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orfiurrd  in  \«»w  York  in  lKi5  was  tho  cauKO  of  the  noxl  chrck  which  the  trade  received. 

A«rrfat  quantity  uf  ba^^n<{  Iiad  \w.v\\  oonsiiint><l   in  the  <*onlht;rration,  and  the  nianii- 

fjictunrsof  IhiiMh'C  wen*  h<4H*ful  that  an  o])portnnity  had  oeeurre<l  for  prolitahh»  exer- 

rioD.  jliwt  of  thi'  niacdiinery  was  s«»t  to  work  to  ])rodu('e  ba<;j»in«»:;  and  tlie  renidt  was 

rhatthi*  su]»idy  far  exceeded  the  demand,  and  the  niark<'t  was  .sj>oih'd.     Some  of  the 

jiioiissfnt  out  lay  in  store  ihr  years,  and  the  ])riee  ultimately  ohtained  eausi'd  serious 

ioiWH.    AjB:ain  .1  nmnher  of  the  nierehauts  and  nwinufactnrers  heeame  insolvent.     In 

nnlrrtosave  the  trade  from  ruin,  the  hanks  openeil  >\arehouses.  and  reeeivetl  ^ooils  in 

d<-]Mwit.  (in  whieh  tlu'y  advanee<l  money.     After  a  litth- time,  the  trade  rallied  a;;ain, 

and nmtinued  in  a  fair  state  of  prosju'rity  until  lc^47,  when  it  was  seriously  atl'eeted  hy 

Thfrrijiis  hr<»U{^ht  alHUit  hy  over-s|x*euhitioii  in  railways.     The  exiK«rience  of  the  linen 

Dimufiii-tnres  of  Dundee  j^tes  to  |>rov<'  that  the  calamity  of  war  may  directly  ])roniote 

the artsof  jX'ace;  for  they  jiroiited  larjjely  hy  the  deman<l  created  for  their  ^oads,  lirst 

hv  tbf  Crimean  and  snhse<|uently  hy  the  Anu'ricau  war.     In  the  fonner  case,  however, 

»*^»mf  of  them  did  not  act  judi<-iously,  for  instead  of  rej^anlin^  the  denuind  cr<*ated  hy 

tlii'wnrin  the  east  to  he  a  temjiorary  one,  tiiey  would  appear  to  have  h>okcd  upon  it 

ns  ])«-nuanent,  since  they  sunk  a  jj^reat  deal  of  ca]iital  in  extemlin^  their  lact<»ries. 

AHirii  |H'ace  was  declared,  those  who  had  a<tcd  thus  found  out  their  mistake,  and  were 

niwIiK*  to  keep  the  wlnde  of  their  works  j^oinx.     J^''*'  American  war  was  the  most  for- 

liinair  event  that  ever  occuiTed  for  tlu»  linen  manufa<'turers  of  Dundee.     Both  armies 

l»ecjinie  extensivf  cnstomerSf  ami  f<ir  three  years  the  factories  were  kept  fully  eniidoyed. 

<irwt  \\ealth  was  realized,  and  the  stahility  of  most  <»f  the  lirms  was  so  well  secured 

t»y  the  aceinnulation  of  ca]>ital  that  they  are  not  now  likely  to  sink  under  Ihn-tuations 

•iftradf  whi«*h  would  otherwise  have  ruin<?d  them.     As  we  have  shown,  those  en^aj^ed 

iathi'tnide  have  had  many  un]deasant  lessons  in  the  sehool  of  experi<'nce,  and  these. 

UirfUfit  lM»«'n  lost,  ioT  we  believe  that  at  no  tinu«  has  tlnr  trade  been  m<»re  judiciously 

•riiiiilncted  tlian  now. 

Wframiot  pnK*ee<l  further  without  noticinj^  the  intnHluction  of  jute,  which  has  had 
aD«*t  lienefii'ia]  effect  on  the  trade  of  Dundee.  .Iut<*  is  the  tiher  of  plants  of  the 
•wAorw*  onler,  which  are  common  in  alm<»st  every  ]>art  of  India,  lu  tin*  end  of  last 
mtriry.  the  East  In<lia  Company  cans<*d  incpiiry  to  be  made  throu;<hout  their  vast  ter- 
litnn-  with  the  view  of  dist-overing  a  substitute  for  hemp.  Amon^  the  specimens  sent 
to  thiji  ciinntry  was  a  quantity  of  jute,  but  no  jjarticular  notic*'  app<*ars  to  have  been 
tikfnof  the  material.  Small  parcels  were  sent  on  several  subs<Mpient  occasions,  and 
^*  Jt!n;rt]i  some  of  it  i'vU  into  tlie  hands  of  manufacturers  at  Abinj^don,  Oxfonlshire,  a 
tuwn  faunouH  for  its  H:ickinj;,  twines,  &c.,  by  whom  it  was  s])un  into  yarn,  and  use<l  in 
ft»kin;;carj»etin^.  Subs<M|uently,  abcmt  the  year  l&^4,  a  bale  or  two  of  jute  was  sent 
to  Dniidee  to  Mr.  Anderson,  a  linen  manufa<-turer.  lie  j»;ot  his  mother,  who  was  au 
a'lqit  :rt  the  8]>innin;^  wheel,  to  nnike  a  trial  of  spinning;  it.  but  she  did  not  succeed  to 
fc^TNitisfaction.  Mr.  Anderson  sei*med  to  recojjnize  the  value  of  the  tiber,  and  nuido 
i>nio(rr«»iis  ex])erimentrt  with  it,  but  without  much  sueeess,  beyond  producing?  a  coarse 
}ani  Miite<l  «iidy  for  saekinjj.  The  new  material  was  re«jjard<'d  with  susi>i<*ion  by  the 
IjjMic,  and  ;;(K>d.s  suspected  to  contain  jut^  were  <litli<Milt  to  dis])ose  of.  In  iH'ii*^,  Mr. 
ib()nia.4  Xf>ish,  merchant  in  Dundee,  p)t  a  small  consi;::nnu'nt  of  jute  from  London,  and 
l''trie<l  to  j^««t  8ome  of  the  manufacturers  to  spin  it,  but  none  of  them  woidil  nmke  the 
3tliiii|»f :  and,  after  lyin^  aside  for  four  or  live  y<*ars,  the  jute  was  sohl  for  tlnr  jiur]>ose 
«•(  lifiii»r  made  into  d<M>r-niat8.  Ten  years  after  re<'eivinj;  this  parcel  of  jute,  Mr.  Xeish 
?>:  another  consignnu-nt,  whii-h  wasajjjain  otlered  to  the  manufactunfrs  in  vain.  After 
'^iii;;  lancli  j»reKS«.'d  by  Mr.  Neish,  Messrs.  Balfour  cV  Meldrum  reluctantly  resolved  to 
^1.*  expt'rinieiits  with  the  tiber.  Success  attended  their  etl'orts,  and  the  foundation  ol 
^li'jiite  trade  in  Dundee  was  lai<l.  Mr.  James  Watt,  another  merchant  in  the  town, 
"^Ifnil  jn^'at  service  in  brin^in^  jute  into  favorable  notice.  Yoi  the  first  year  or  twt> 
^tr  the  p€»HMibility  of  s])iniiin};  jute  had  been  denuuistratcd,  the  nuinufacturers  diil 
•Wnpiii  it  pure,  but  mixed  it  with  tiax  aiid  tow.  In  18:55,  however,  i>ure  jute  yarn  was 
Ml' and  n?*;^Iarly  mdd  in  the  market.  The  raw  mat«'rial  <<nild  be  boujrht  in  IHIJ:?  for 
£1-  a  ttiu;  but  four  years  afWrwards,  when  the  value  of  the  tiber  had  to  som»' 
•^wit  iM'cn  recojrnised,  the  pri<*e  was  £'^2  to  ii'S.\.  The  j^n^wth  of  jute  in  the  popular 
tv«»r  will  lie  best  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  quantities  im]M)rted  into  Dumh-e  in 
*%«»Mve  years  sin<*e  1H:W;  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  also  j^ive  the  quantity 
•^flax,  tow,  and  hemp  iniiK)rte<l  in  vari<ms  y<*ars  since  1815  : 

JUTE. 

Toum.  I                                                                        Ton**. 

^•^ l,l:?()      IH.-H :^(MI-S 

J"0 4,K',7       1H0:{ 4(),9f:'{ 

;'»•! 8,'J05      l.-^V> 71,702 

^"'^ 15,40(»      lHb7 r>:M)74 
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I-XAX,  TOW,  AXD  IlEMP. 


Tons. 

iei5 '. 2,187 

1820 4,958 

1 825 1 3,y02 

1830 20,49G 

1835 27,130 

18ti7 15,237 


Tbni. 

1843 36,268 

1848 30,585 

1853 47^113 

1858 25,842 

1863 28,988 

1865 44,821 


1838 30,850  ;|  1867 41,409 

The  present  annual  consnuiption  of  flux  in  Dundee  is  estimated  to  be  about  twenty-foor 
thousand  tons;  of  hemp  about  one  thoiLsand  tons;  and  of  jut<5  about  sixty-five  thou- 
sand tons — in  all,  ninety  thousand  tons ;  so  that  in  half  a  century  the  qnautity  of  raw 
material  used  has  increased  fully  forty  fold.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  jute  is  imported 
entirely  from  Calcutta.  Formerly  it  was  all  sent  through  London  and  LiveriKwl,  but 
considerable  (luantities  are  now  imported  direct  into  Dundee  as  well  as  into  Greenock. 

Mr.  Warden  thus  describes  some  of  the  qualities  of  jute : 

**  It  is  oni^  of  the  most  easily  dyed  fabrics  known,  and  the  colors  it  takes  on  are  bright 
and  beautiful.  The  conmiou  dyes  are  quickly  applied,  but  they  arc  very  fugitive,  and 
when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  s(»ou  become  faint  and  dull.  By  the  common  proce« 
the  coloring  matter  strikes  little  more  than  the  outside  of  the  fiber,  and,  as  it  were, 
paints  it ;  and  this  mode  of  dyeing  requires  little  material,  and  is  d(me  at  small  cost 
The  fibers  of  juto  do  not  subdivide  so  minutely  as  those  of  flax,  and  they  are  of  a  hard, 
dry  nature,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  impervious  to  moisture.  It  therefore  require* 
a  more  complex  process  to  make  the  coloring  materials  thoroughly  penetrate  the  fib«« 
so  as  to  make  the  dye  lasting.  This  can,  however,  be  accomplished,  and  the  betttf 
cla8s  of  goods  made  of  dyed  jute  undergo  this  process,  which  makes  the  colore  both 
brighter  and  faster.  It  is  hardly  possible  jfco  make  every  color  perfectly  faiat,  althonsh 
some  of  them  are  as  durable  as  those  upcm  other  materials.  Jute  is  very  readily  broupit 
to  a  rich  cream  color  either  in  the  fiber,  in  yam,  or  in  cloth.  It  is,  however,  very  diffi- 
cult to  bring  it  to  a  full  white  without  injuring  the  strength  of  the  fiber.  Many  exwri- 
ments  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  bleach  jute,  but  at  best  they  have  been 
only  partially  successful,  and  it  may  be  said  that  a  perfect  white  has  never  yet  been 
attained  without  impairing  strength.  Fresh,  sound  jute  of  fine  quality  can  without 
danger  be  brought  to  a  moderate  degree  of  whiteness;  but  as  the  fiber  geta  older, 
exp(»sure  to  the  atmosphere  changes  it  to  a  browner  tinge,  and  it  then  becomes  mow 
difficult  to  bleach.  The  sightly  nature  of  jute,  the  rei^imr  even  tliread  whicjh  bv  the 
improved  machinery'  is  formed  of  it,  and  the  smooth,  tidy,  and  dear  appearance  of  jut* 
cloth,  are  all  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  therefore  attractive.  These  qualities,  combined  with 
its  cheapness,  have  served  to  recommend  it  to  consumers,  and  bring  it  into  general  ujo. 
Now,  instead  of  being  used  stealthily  by  spinners,  as  of  old,  it  is  the  only  material 
spun  in  a  large  projwrtion  of  the  factories,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  it  is  used  in 
every  establishment  in  the  town.^' 

As  illustrating  the  eftt'ct  of  the  introduction  of  jute  on  the  linen  tra<le  of  Dundee,  w« 
extract  the  following  passage  from  a  j)aper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association 
of  Edinburgh  in  1863,  by  Mr.  Robeit  Stun'ock,  secretary  of  the  Dundee  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 

"  By  the  introduction  of  jute  into  the  linen  trade  great  changes  have  4>oen  brought 
about.  In  place  of  sackcloth,  bagging,  and  other  coarse  fabrics  being  made  froiuhemft 
hemp  codilla,  flaxcodilla  and  coarse  towsj  they  are  all  now  entirely  made  firom jute,  and 
some  of  these  raw  materials  are  not  now  known  in  the  trade.  Tliough  much  the  «wn* 
quantity  of  flax  and  tow  is  now  imported  as  many  ^years  ago,  the  real  linen  jtradeiaifi 
this  way  supplemented,  the  (piantity  formerly  required  in  the  coarser  branches  being 
now  available  for  other  punwses.  On  the  first  Introduction  of  jut«,  it  was  onlyiww 
ft>r  fabrics  of  the  coarsest  description — in  fact,  it  \^s  then  considered  that  it  nevtf 
could  be  used  otherwise ;  but  from  the  improvements  in  machinery,  and  from  gradu- 
ally increasing  experience,  tliis  has  been  found  to  be  erroneous.  The  more  coming 
descriptions  of  Osnaburgs,  sheetings,  and  many  other  fabrics  are  now  manufoctured 
solely  from  it;  or  these  goods,  in  place  of  being  made  of  flax  or  tow  as  formerlyi WJ 
now  composed  partly  of  tow  and  partly  of  jute.  Fine  goods  are  also  manufiictiw 
from  a  combination  of  jute  and  cotton.  In  this  manner  has  the  linen  trade  again  he«i 
most  largely  suppUmientcd.  The  jute  trade  has  increased  so  rapidly,  and  the  goooa 
made  from  the  fiber  are  now  so  highly  appreciated  over  the  whole  world,  that^  looking 
to  the  future,  one  is  entitled  to  say  tliat  in  extent  it  will  probably  only  be  rivaled  to 
the  cotton  manufacture.  The  packsheet,  baggings,  sackings,  saclcs,  and  woolpacks  » 
Dundee  are  used  in  almost  every  quarter  of  tiie  globe.  When  I  state  that  they  aie^ 
far  the  cheapest  manufactures  of  this  description  that  can  bo  inade  from  any  rawm***" 
rial,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  though  this  trade  stiD  cbutiuues  to  advauce  with 
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.  There  is  still  one  fabric!  worthy  of  particular  notice,  which  owes  its  exist- 
to  jute.  It  is  tho  luannfaeture  of  jute  carpetinj?.  These  have  nearly  the 
>f  carpets  made  from  wool ;  and  thou^ich  they  are  neither  so  durable  nor 
colAr  so  well,  still,  when  I  state  that  the  cost  varies  from  6d.  to  U,  Ad,  a 
»t  remarkable  that  they  should  be  greatly  used*    Ru|;s,  in  imitation  of 

0  manufactured  from  the  same  material.  The  reporters  ap|M)inted  by  the 
goods  at  the  International  £xhibiti(m  last  year  remarked  :  '  It  is  in  Scot- 
vely  where  gmxls  made  from  jute  rej)re8ent  a  large  branch  of  industry. 
eap  raw  material  is  emjdoyed  there — either  i)ure  or  mixed — to  make  onli- 
cloth,  but  more  especijilly  sacking,  packing  cloth,  and  caq>ets.  The  jute 
>r  car]»<^'ts  are  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  colors,  and  are  sometimes  used 
ber.  Even  the  Bnissels  or  velvet  carpet  is  imitated  with  success  in  appear- 
n  durability.'  ^ 

ing  figures  compiled  towards  the  close  of  last  year  represent  pretty  exactly 
F  the  linen  and  jut«*  trades  of  Dumlee.  The  estimated  quantity  of  yarii 
Iv  in  the  town  is  :U,0(XVK)0  spindhrs,  valued  at  £3,487,500 ;  in  the  surround- 
29,000,000  spindles,  valuwl  at  £3,262,500— making  a  total  of  60,000,000 
ae<l,at  £6,750,(K)0.  Taking  the  i»()wer-looms  at  8,000,  and  the  quantity  of 
?ed  by  each  at  200  yards  a  week,  the  clotli  turned  out  in  a  year  would 
[le  prwligious  quantity  of  83,200,000  yards,  or  47,;n'2  miles.    The  value  of 

1  linen  tog-ither  is  estimated  at  £8,01)0,000.  The  capital  invested  in  the 
[>nDdee  is  stati^lt^)  be  £2.o00,000;  in  the  di8trict,of  which  that  town  is  the 
>0,000:  in  the  other  districts  of  Scotland,  £1,000,000— total,  £5,200,000,  to 
» lie  added  the  value  of  the  bleach  works,  calenders,  &c.,  in  the  trade,  which 
it  down  at  less  than  £1,300,000.  It  takes  about  six  months  from  the  pur- 
raw  material  before  the  goods  can  be  manufiictured  and  the  proceeds 

at  the  stock  in  trade  in  the  hands  of  manufactun^rs  and  merchants  will 
■5,000,000.  It  is  thus  shown  that  a  capital  of  £12,000,000  is  required  for 
the  linen  trade  of  Scotland. 

» 

FACTORIES  OF  DrXDEE — MESSRS.  RAXTKU  BR^yrHKRS  A  CO.'S  WORKS  DE- 
3BIBKD — TUK  PROCKSSES  OF  .MANUFACTURING  FLAX  EXPLAINED. 

rcn  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  flax  and  jute  trades  in  Dund^,  we 
ve  an  account  of  some  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  trade,  and  a  description  of 
tensive  factories  in  which  the  various  branches  of  the  manufactures  are 

ien  of  Dundee  are  substantial  edifices,  and  both  by  size  and  by  elegance  of 

off  the  palm  among  nu>st  of  the  buildings  beside  which  they  rear  their 
iuy-wiudowe<l  walls,  even  in  the  best  quarters  of  the  town.  All  a]>i)ear  to 
,  and  every  appliance  that  has  been  devised  for  promoting  the  health  and 
iie  operatives,  and  facilitating  their  work,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in 

shows  that,  as  a  rule,  the  proprietors  are  possesse^lof  a  spirit  of  considerate 
ranis  those  who  toil  Ibr  them — or,  rather,  with  them,  for  the  life  of  even  a 
lauufacturer  is  anything  but  a  sin«;cure.  Many  of  the  em]>loyers  are  men 
a  humble  start  in  life,  and  have  created  their  own  fortunes  by  close  applica- 
eis.  Some  of  those  who  were  leaders  in  tlie  earlier  and  mon»  trying  days  of 
ve  retired  to  spend  their  remaining  time  in  the  enjoynu'ut  of  fortunes  accu- 
ing  years  of  anxious  labor,  leaving  sons  and  successors  to  carrj'  on  the 
they  brought  to  such  a  «ucc<'ssful  issue.    Others  who  have  attained  an  age 

which  would  entitle  tlieni  to  retire,  continue  to  work  on,  as  if  determined 
Qess.  Indications  of  the  prosperity  ]>revailing  among  the  class  are  abun- 
(tately  mansions  which  they  have  reared  for  themselves  in  the  outskirts  of 
d  in  quieter  loc-alities  adjacent ;  and  their  hospitality  is  great. 
?xtensive  factory  in  Dundee  is  that  of  Messrs.  Baxter  Brothers  &  Co.,  wlm 
i^ilar  in  the  tnide  asjiaving  (confined  their  attention  solely  to  the  manu- 
LX.  When  that  fiber  grew  scarce  about  eighteen  months  ago,  rather  than 
:heir  imu'hinery,  they  worked  up  a  quantity  of  jute ;  but  that  wiw  only  a 
hing ;  and  we  have  selected  tlu'  firm  as  rei)resenting  the  pure  flax  branch 
of  Dundee.  In  1822  the  late  Mr.  William  Baxter — father  of  the  present 
irm,  Sir  David  Baxter,  Baronet,  of  Kilmaron — who  owned  a  small  mill  in 
red  into  ]>artnership  with  his  eldest  son  Edward,  and  built  a  flax-spinning 
I  engine  of  flfteen  horse-power,  on  the  Dens  Burn,  in  the  nortlieast  quar  e  * 

That  was  the  germ  of  the  i>re8ent  vast,  and,  we  may  Siiy,  magnilicent 
It.  The  mill  proved  a  successful  speculation,  and  three  y<?ars  after  it  was 
fdmilar  work  of  double  the  i>ower  was  built  further  u}»  the  *'bum."  At 
her  memfcers  of  the  family  had  been  taken  into  the  partnership,  and  the 
»wn  by  the  designation,  which  it  at  present  bears,  of  Baxter  Brothers  &Co. 
fchined  to  follow  the  extended  firm,  antl  fnmi  ti#ne  to  time  the  mills  were 
lUl  It  became  necessary  to  introduce  an  engine  of  ninety  horse-power.    In 
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1833  tli'W  bnilt  another  mill,  still  furtlior  up  iho  Ktreaiii,  and  to  that  thoy  a<l<loil,  in  183 
the  iii'st  ]u»wcr-looTn  factory  ever  <'r<*cte(l  in  DiindcM',  and  in  that  drpartnient  aW 
provi<l(Ml  eniidoynient  for  n]>waid.s  of  three  hundred  jiersona.  In  1^40  the  iinn  luid 
op<Mation  in  Lower  Dens  Mills  on(»  enj^ine  of  ninety  hoi>i«*-p<)wer,  drivirif;  3,02^  spindlf; 
and  in  the  r])i)er  Dens  Mills  two  engines,  eqnal  to<r«*ther  toonehuncb^'d  and  live  Imits 
power  and  diivinjj;  f*,0(l8  sjjindles.  In  the  power-loom  department  they  had  tw(»ODjpiM 
of  thirty  h<>rse-p<»\ver  each,  and  256  looms,  with  aeeommodation  f(»r  nearly  don blAht 
nnnilier.     They  had  also  a  ealenderinj;  shop  witli  a  ten  hoi-se-j)o\ver  enjxine. 

The  site  ehosen  for  the  works  ori^^inally  was  ill  ada])ted  for  convenient  cxteimmi^ 
heinj;  on  the  hank  of  a  natural  jx^nj^e,  or  "den,"  as  the  name  of  the  pla^e  inipliei<,  whieb 
stretched  upward  to  a  stec-])  "  hrae."  The  dit!iculties  of  the  situation  have  iK'on  ooi- 
phrtely  (jvercome,  and  the  existence  of  the  vaHey  only  heoomes  ap]»arent  when  ow 
enters  tlu'  estahlishment  and  s<'es  how  the  j^orjjt^  has  hcen  dammed  up  to  form  a  flcriM 
of  d<'<*])  ])onds,  wliich  intercept  and  retain  for  the  use  of  the  hoilei-s  the  whole  w}iti4l 
of  the  Dens  Hurn.  lJ<»fore  descrihinj^  tin*  nature  of  the  operations  that  are  eonduct*i 
in  tin*  estahlishment,  we  shall  ;j:ive  a  f<*w'  li<i:ures  n'lntin^  to  the  i>res«»ut  extent  of  the 
works,  which,  idac^ed  in  contrast  with  those  o;iven  ahove,  will  show  the  pro»»re9H  inide 
during  the  ])ast  twenty-two  years.  The  jjnnnnl  at  Dens  ])elon«^inj^  t-o  the  linn  extend* 
to  twenty-one  acres,  of  which  ten  are  occn]Med  hy  huildinj^s,  courtyards,  and  (yondii 
Tin*  extent  of  the  huildin*i:s  may  he. jud«;<"d  from  the  fact  that  the  su per Heial  ares ot 
the  lloors  is  not  less  than  twelve  acres,  the  jjjn'ater  part  of  which  is  covered  by  machinm 
of  tin*  fnu'st  description.  In  the  spinning  department  there  are  twenty-two  th(m»iDU 
si»iinll  'S,  with  the  reijuisite  ])reparin;jj  nnichines;  ami  in  the  w<iavinj»,  twelve  hnuilred 
]»ower  looms.  In  a  ]»laccof  such  vast  dimensions,  it  isof  conrse  necessary  to  distrilmto 
the  steam-power,  and  we  consecjuently  Iin<l  that  twenty-two  ensfines  are  employed,  the 
co!id)ined  nominal  force  of  which  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  honw-power.  There  an 
thirty-two  Hteam-hoilers,  each  with  two  furnaces,  consuming  nearly  three  hundred  toai 
of  coal  weekly.  The  larj^est  chinnn'y  has  twenty-two  of  these  boilers  conneeterl  wiA 
it.  ]\\  usin«>:  ]>ropcrly  constructed  furmices,  an<l  with  good  management  on  the  jKirt^ 
the  fminrn,  scarcely  any  snM»ke  is  to  be  seen  issuing  fnmi  the  cJiinuieys.  No  rec«Bt 
ci*nsus  of  the  estahlishnn^it  has  been  taken ;  hut  the  number  of  persons  cni]»loyed  ■ 
stated  to  be  from  four  thousand  to  forty-live  hundr<Ml,  of  whom  a  largt*  ]>ercenta;j;e  tw 
wonn'U  or  girls.  Seven  thousaml  tons  of  flax  an*  used  annually,  a  quantity*  fiir  exceed- 
ing ^vhat  is  worked  up  in  the  same  time  by  any  firm  in  the  world.  A  con.sidonible 
([uantity  of  hemp  is  also  manufactured. 

The  factory  o<rcupies  a  connnandiug  site;  and  its  elegant  belfrv*  and  obelisk-shaped 
chinnn'ys  are  cons]ucuous  objects  in  tin?  view  of  tin;  town  obtaine<l  i'nnn  the  eastwdfc 
A  wi(h*  public  street  8e])a rates  the  u])per  <livisi<m  of  the  establishment  from  the  lower, 
but  tln're  is  a  direct  ciuniectiiui  between  them  below  grcnmd  by  means  <»f  a  liinael 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  site,  and  the  way  in  which  extensions  were  made,  themifli 
have  an  irregular  ai)pearance,  which  sonn-what  masks  their  extent.  The  fnmt  pW* 
sented  to  Princes's  street  by  the  r]>per  Mills  is,  however,  an  imposing  piece  ofmawni^ 
It  is  two  hun<lred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  ami  consists  of  five  lofty  stories,  with  atti* 
Over  the  center  of  tln^  front  is  a-  statue  of  .lames  Watt,  similar  to  that  which  standi 
in  Adam  Square,  P^dinburgh.  This  building  forms  tin*  largest  divisiim  of  the  spinnioC 
depart nn*nt.  The  managing  partner  is  Mr.  iVterCarmichael,  whom*  extensive  practicw 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  coupled  Avith  a  mechanical  taste,  has  done  much  to  wtabKA 
lhechara<'ter  of  the  goods  produced  at  th«;  D(  ns  Mills.  That  gentlennm,  on  oiirviitt 
to  the  works,  pr(»vide<l  a  gni<le,  and  suggested  a  route  through  the  place  which  wonld 
enabh^  us  to  trace  in  succession  the  processes  to  which  the  tiax  is  subjiH'ted.  Weftnt 
looked  into  the  warehouses  in  which  the  bales  of  flax  are  stored  until  required  for  nae, 
and  then  into  the  heckling  shops.  Heckling  is  an  operation  whereby  the  fibers  of  tl» 
llax,  as  they  come  from  the  scutchers,  are  subdivided  longitudinally  into  filament*  of  • 
lim*ness  suit(Ml  to  the  cinality  of  <'loth  to  l)e  made.  In  <u*der  to  prmluce  a  fiber  of  to^ 
ficient  fineness  for  candirics  and  lawns,  only  the  best  <iuality  of  flax  is  usetl,  aiwl  tta 
heckling  has  to  be  doinr  with  great  care  on  line  heekles.  Before  the  invention  of  heck- 
ling-ma<'him*s,  the  o]»eration  was  pertVuined  by  haml,  and  the  ])er«ons  employed  iu  that 
i.ct'Upation  fonned  a  large  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  linen  manufactnrc.  Tha 
he(*kh*rs  were  generally  a  rough  lot  of  nuMi,  Avho  were  continually  making  unreawiMihfc 
dennnnls,  and  striking  when  these  were  not  complied  with.  The  personal  an noyanW 
ami  interrui)tion  to  trade  caused  in  that  way  led  tint  manufacturers  to  devise  w**J 
which  w(nild  enable  them  to  dispense  with  han«l  h<*ckling.  Machines  were  invrtrta* 
which  perform  the  work  as  wrll  as  and  nnac  expeditiously  than  the  hecklers,  and tfc» 
result  was  that  the  hand  he<;klei*s  were  thrown  out  of  irnqdoynnMit.  The  Wklinj 
nnif'hin«'susj'd  in  tin*  Dens  Works  are  mostingeni(nisly  constructed.  The  flax  istalw* 
from  the  b.ilcs  iji  small  bunches,  ami  each  bunch  has  its  <*ntls  jn-esented  to  the  "euiW 
machijn-,"  wliich  draws  the  libers  into  a  i)arallcl  position  and  rennn'es  any  entan|t|j' 
lUfut  from  the  extn'mities.  The  bunches  tln*n  jiass  to  a  heckling  machine,  where  «!«• 
is  spre.'ul  out  ami  fixed  between  two  ]»ic<*es  of  wood,  leaving  the  ends  free.  Thuahd* 
the  flax  is  })laccd  on  the  machine,  the  chief  part  of  which  consist*  of  a  revolvlhg  ^^ 
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ptther  studded  with  spikes  arraiij^t'd  in  five  or  six  hands,  tlm  R])ik(>A  inrn»»M*- 
enew  fritm  the  tV^^diiifj:  nidt?  of  tlu'  nini'liino.  The  wood  chnii])s,  with  tluMr 
t  flukc^of  flax.  sli(U*  ah>nj<:  a  mil  phiced  nhow,  and  running  trans vers<'ly  to  the 
be  niacliine.  When  a  fresh  Ihikc  is  laid  on.  all  the  others  move  one  space  to 
udare  bn>iight  into  contact  with  the  varions  hands  of  heckles  in  snc<*ession, 
y  enierj^ct  with  all  the  tibers  nicely  <lr<'sse«l,  an<l  hearing];  a  ^loss  which  makes 
lok  alnumt  like  silk.  The  clamps  are  then  nnscrewed,  the  tlax  iixed  by  the 
1  has  paMMMl  over  tin;  heckles,  an<l  a'l^ain  pnt  into  the  machine^  which  cc»m- 
procew  by  bringing  the  fresh  end  of  the  libers  Ut  the  same  dej^ree  of  tineness 
er.  l^»th  sides,  as  well  as  lutth  ends  of  <»acli  llake,  are  brought  into  contact 
leckles.  a  self-acting  motion  in  tln^  nuichine  tnrnin<;  the  clamps  over  each  H4>t 
,  When  the  Hakes  of  flax  come  from  the  machine  the  second  time  they  are 
the  centnil  part,  by  which  means  each  is  kept  separate  for  convenience  of 

The  occnpation  of  the  hecklers  is  not  a  ]Measaiit  one,  antl,  to  those  not 
il  witli  the  tnide,  it  8e<Mns  wonderfnl  how  ]»(>ople  can  live  for  many  days  in  an 
x»  so  hiden  with  dnst  as  that  of  the  hecklinjj:  nnmis  of  a  Uax  mill.  .So  dense 
!hat  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distin^nish  ])(>rsons  at  the  remote  end  of  a  room 
rl8  in  length :  but,  despite  that  fact.  th«^  workers  do  not  snifer  so  mnch  in 
il  as  wonld  l»e  Mni)iM)sed.  .S4mie  of  tluMn  wear  respirators,  extem]H)nzed  from 
fflax  ;  but  few  of  them  take  the  trouble  to  use  that  sim]»le  preventive.  The 
fltt«Hl  with  "dust  extractors'- — o])eninjjs  in  the  floor,  thronj^h  which  a  stronjj 
air  is  ilrawn  fn)m  the  rcMmi — and  by  thes(»  tlie  more  deleterious  partichv  of 
re  removed. 

t  prtM-ess  is  spinnin*;,  which  involves  several  oj>cnitions — such  as  sprea^ling 
iij» — which  we  need  not  describe  minutely.  The  «d»ject  of  these  operations  is 
?  the  fineness  of  the  fibers,  ^ive  them  a  ]mrallel  arran;>:ement,  and  unite  them 
mons  line  or  sliver.  The  flax  is  sent  throujih  the  drawing  nuK'hine  a<^ain 
until  it  comes  forth  in  a  smooth  even  band,  about  an  inch  in  width  and  a 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Ajr  the  flax  in  this  state  h;i8  no  twist  to  kee])  the  fibers 
t  is  caught  off  the  machine  in  tall  tin  cans,  and  is  not  snbjecte«l  to  any  hand- 
m  the  cans  the  sliver  is  fe<l  into  the  n)vin;j:-machine,  bv  which  it  is  still  further 

and  slightly  twisted.  The  n^vin^  is  wound  ui>on  lar^^e  bobbins,  which  ani 
fl  in  the  sjdnning  frames,  by  which  the  roving  is  drawn  <mt  to  the  re(|uired 
fineness,  and  firmly  twistetl.  Some  of  the  flax  is  spun  by  the  wet  priK-ess, 
teruda]>tsit  t<»  certain  pnr])oses.  In  wet  spinning,  the  roving,  in  ]>a%<ing 
[»iniiing  fnime,  is  made  to  <lip  into  a  receptacle  filled  with  water,  heated  by  a 
'.  The  hot  wafer  softens  and  se]>ai*jitcs  the  fibers,  and  admits  of  their  Ix'ing 
into  a  finer  tliread  than  if  spun  dry,  while  at  the  same  tinx'  it  causes  the 
A  to  combine  better  with  the  Ixwly  of  the  thn>ad.  The  machinery  uhimI  in 
\rtm'A  has  b<»en  much  improved  in  recent  years,  and  is  as  great  an  advance 
ennd<iyed  fifty  yeai"s  ago  as  the  fii-st  spinning-jenny  was  upon  the  rock  and 
rhe  full  IxddiiiUi  from  the  spinning-frames  are  i)assed  t-o  thereelers,  whonnike 
p  into  cuts,  hoers,  hanks,  and  spincUes,  eacli  spindle  containing  fourteen 
bur  hundred  yanls.  In  some  caws  the  yarn  is  ]>reparedfor  the  Immi  directly 
ipinning-fnime,  but  generally  it  is  blea<"lied  lii-st.  Messi-s.  Baxter  are  the 
iropriet«*rs  of  a  large  bleach-fi<'hl,  and  are  also  the  chief  emjdoyers  of  several 
Ue  Kiiiue  kind  in  the  district.  It  Avould  be  impossible  to  conduct  the  bleach- 
r  mills  in  town  in  consequence  of  tln»  smoky  atmosphere  and  scarcity  of 
lere  are  upwanls  of  twenty  bleach-fiehls  in  Forfai*sliire,  most  of  which  are» 
n  bleaching  yam  or  cloth  for  Dundee  firms. 

the  bleaching  priwess  to  be  described  afterwanls,  we  shall  follow  the  yam 
te  other  departments.  In  the  winding  and  warping  lofts,  the  hanks  of  yarn 
on  a  frame  and  wound  u]h>ii  bobbins,  for  the  warping  machines,  or  ])irns  for 
•ft.  After  the  yam  is  wariMMl,  it  is  dressed  by  being  coated  with  paste,  and 
ireadshave  bt^en  drawn  through  the  heddles  ami  ree<l,  tlie  yarn,  t(»gether 
«am  on  which  it  is  wounds  i^  phiced  iu  the  loom.  These  ])n>cesses  have  been 
ilied  in  pn*vious  articles,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  further  to  them. 
M  Works  they  are  all  carrietl  on  iu  lofty,  well-ventilated,  and  well-lighted 

ving  department,  in  which,  as  already  stated,  twelve  hundred  power-looms 
v*l,  is  broken  up  by  the  peculiar  constniction  of  the  factory;  but  the  prin- 
>u  of  it  i»res<?nts  an  interesting  siglit.  In  a  noble  apartment,  most  conve- 
oated,  seven  hundiv*!  an<l  fifty-four  looms  are  congregated,  and  a  walk  along 
*H  l»etwcen  the  lines  in  which  tliest*  are  arrangi'd  attbrds  an  op])ortunity  f<u* 
various  kin<l8  of  fabrics  produced  by  tin?  firm.  The  i»riucii>al  is  navy  sail- 
rhieh  an  immense  quantity  is  made,  the  chief  supi»ly  for  the  Ihitish  nax^' 
i«]ied  at  i»n*s<Mit,  hh  for  nuniy  years  past,  l»y  Me-srs.  IJuxter  A:  Vo.  lileaclu>d 
I  sluN.'ting,  ducks,  jiaddings,  towelings,  hnimnocking,  Usnaburgs,  and  Hes- 
aiuong  the  other  gcKxls  manufactured.  The  total  (piMntity  turned  <nit  yearly 
irenty  million  yjinls.    When  the  webs  are  taken  from  the  looms,  they  are 
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pasHcd  through  rubbing  machines,  which,  by  a  peculiar  action,  draw  the  warp  thie^ 
closer  to  each  other,  and  give  a  more  solid  bo<ly  to  the  cloth.  A  web,  which  in  the 
loom  measures  forty-two  inches  in  width,  will,  after  being  rubbed,  measure  two  inebef 
less,  and  its  length  is  at  the  same  time  increased.  The  cloth  is  next  picked  and  eroppei 
The  cropping-niachine,  wliichis  similar  to  that  used  by  woolen  manufacturers,  remoTei 
loose  fibers  und  any  roughness  of  surface.  The  ox>eratiou  which  succeeds  thoae-^tlM 
cah'iidering — is  one  on  which  the  appearance  of  the  cloth  greatly  depends.  TheMan 
in  Dundee  a  number  of  establishments  solely  devot<'d  to  csdendering  and  press-paekiog 
linen  und  jute  goods ;  but  in  the  more  extensive  factories  the  work  is  done  on  the  praii> 
iscs  in  a  special  depai-tment.  Me^tsrs.  Baxter  &  Co.  have  extensive  calendering  worioL 
The  calender  generally  consists  of  live  massive  rollers,  from  tivo  to  six  feet  in  length, 
set  in  an  upright  frame.  Two  of  the  rollers  are  composed  of  paper  and  the  othena 
if<m — one  of  the  latter  being  hollow  to  admit  of  its  being  heated  by  steam.  The  rolkn 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  hydi-aulic  power  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure  denni 
The  treatnmnt  to  which  the  goods  arc  subjected  in  the  calender  varies  according  to  ti» 
nature  of  the  fabrics.  Thus  the  cloth  may  be  either  beetled,  sarcenet«d,  cylindend^ 
chested,  or  mangled,  }us  may  be  desired — the  different  stylo  of  finisli  given  being  tki' 
eflect  of  putting  the  cloth  through  the  rollers  in  particular  ways,  and  continuing  tib 
operation  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  goods  are  next  measured  and  folded  If 
machinery,  and  the  pieces,  pressed  separately  in  a  liydraulic  press  worked  by  stciii. 
When  the  go(Mls  arc  made  ui>  into  bales,  they  are  again  put  into  the  press  and  redueed 
to  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  the  amount  of  pressure  put  on  being  upwards  of  on 
thousand  tons.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  mo<le  of  tre^iting  the  goods,  thebalfll 
were  so  light  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  that  the  vessels  Imlen  with  them  had  to  cmy 
a  large  quantity  of  ballast.  As  the  bales  are  made  up,  a  consecutive  number  is  ]NUiitei 
upon  each,  along  with  the  trade-mark  of  the  firm,  &c.  For  the  removal  of  the  nw 
material  and  goinls  to  and  from  the  work,  a  dozen  horses  are  constantly  employed.  In 
addition  to  the  pei'sons  directly  engaged  in  the  working  of  flax,  the  firm  employ  alAi]p 
staff  of  mechanics,  who  make  and  repair  all  the  machinery'  reciuired  al>out  the  woitt 
The  machine  shop  and  founder>'  occupy  an  extensive  building,  htted  with  the  finest  and 
most  improved  machines  and  tools  for  working  in  iron  and  wood ;  and,  tnken  apiit 
frcmi  the  great  establishment  of  which  it  forms  a  component  part,  would  be  reckoned  a 
consid«*rable  place  of  its  kind. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the*health  and  pf^ 
mote  the  comfort  of  the  bodies  of  the  work-people ;  we  have  now  to  state  what  is  doBi 
for  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  Adjoining  the  works  is  a  handsome  and  comn^ 
dious  scliool-heusi^  to  which  all  emjdoyed  about  the  establishment  have  free  acceM* 
Every  expense  connected  with  the  schmd  is  defrayed  by  the  proprietors,  who  t^ke  g^ 
int^Test  in  the  educaticm  of  their  operatives,  and,  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  priM^ 
encourage  them  to  persevere  in  acquiring  knowledge.  There  has  been  a  school  in  «•* 
nection  Avith  the  works  for  upwards  of  thirty-eight  years;  but  the  present  buildinflii 
oidy  ten  years  old.  The  thirty-eighth  anniversary  festival  was  held  in  May  la«t,  wMl 
upwards  of  a  hundred  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  }uipils.  The  chair  was  occupifld 
by  Sir  Djivid  Baxter,  the  much-respected  head  of  the  firm,  a  gentleman  who  is  knowi 
far  aiul  wide  for  the  liberal  and  substantial  aid  which  he  has  given  to  every  good  cawi 
that  commended  itself  to  him.  The  annual  report  of  the  teacher  showed  that  tiH 
average  attendance  was  five  hundred  and  seventy  day  scholars  and  three  hundred  aal 
fifty-six  evening  scholars,  making  a  total  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six.  For  tfcl* 
instruction  of  these  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  master  and  mistress,  thirty  paid  mo*- 
itors  for  the  evening  school,  and  twenty-four  for  the  day  school.  The  branches  ^^^'^^ 
are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  additi(m  to  wliich  the  girls  are  instnictedll 
sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy  work.  There  is  a  library  in  connection  with  the  school,  it 
which  the  elder  pupils  have  access.  The  work-people  generally  appeiir  to  appreciali 
the  kindness  of  their  employers,  to  whom  they  have  never  given  any  trouble  oy**^ 
binations  or  strike*.  They  are  a  steady,  well-conducted  class;  but  this  remark,  tt 
is  but  justice  to  say,  applies  equally  to  the  other  factory  operatives  in  the  town.  It 
order  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  rapidly  iiuTcasing  demand  for  house  accommodip 
tion  by  the  working  classes,  Messrs.  Baxter  &  Co.  last  year  built  eighty  houses  in  tfc* 
neighborhood  of  their  factory.  Each  house  consists  of  three  a])artmeiitM,  and,  by  m«ai* . 
of  outside  stairs  and  balconies,  all  have  independent  entrances.  The  rents  avenfli 
about  £8  10«.,  and  all  the  houses  are  occupied. 

In  order  to  complete  the  description  given  above  of  the  various  operations  in  niattfr. 
facturing  flax,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  bleaching  process,  w^ithout  refewBBi 
to  luiy  particular  establishment.    About  a  hundred  and  fifty  yejirs  ago  the  Dutch  w«SI 
esteemed  the  best  bleachers  in  Euroi)e.    Their  method  wjw  to  steep  the  cloth  for  abci* 
eight  days  in  ley  made  fn»m  vegetable  ashes.    It  was  then  washed  out  with  black  soif» 
and  jilaced  to  steep  for  about  ii  week  in  a  vessel  filled  with  buttermilk.    After  anothi* 
washing  with  black  soap  the  cloth  was  spread  on  the  grass  for  two  or  three  we€k% 
during  which  time  it  was  sprinkled  at  regular  intervals  with  clear  water.    All  ihiff^ 
operations  had  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  the  cloth  was  brought  to  th»require^ 
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purity,  80  that  the  mat^^rial  was  for  hIx  or  Beven  mouths  in  the  liands  of  the 
All  the  fiue  linen  made  in  Scotland  was  at  one  time  sent  to  Holland  to  he 
Tlie  Uciaxd  of  maunfacturers  paid  great  attention  to  this  department  of  the 
i&cture,  and,  as  already  stated,  gi'ant^Ml  liberal  I'ewards  to  i>erHonH  who  estah- 
eb-lieklB.  The  hoard  paid  the  foHowing  snms  for  ex]M^riments  in  bleaching : 
Spaldiug,  £180;  to  Dr.  William  Culleu,  Glasgow,  £21 ;  and  to  Dr.  Francis 
0.  The  firtit  iiu])ortaiit  im]irovenu*nt  in  bleaching  in  this  country  was  made 
me^  who  ft>r  buttenniik  substituttnl  water  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid. 
J  nM:ilitati>d  o]>erations,  as  it  enablcil  the  bleachers  to  do  in  twelve  houi*s 
eriy  re<|uirfd  nearly  as  many  days.  In  17(^5  chlorine  was  discovered  and 
f  applictl  to  Ideachiug  by  Berthollet,  a  French  chemist.  An  establishment 
ng  by  chloriue  started  at  Abenleen  in  1787,  and  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
y.  Chloride  of  lime,  a  substance  of  more  convenient  a}>plication,  was  dis- 
ITdt^  by  Mr.  Tcnnant,  of  Glasgow,  and  is  now  the  principal  chemical  stuff 
aching.  Mr.  Alexander  Drimmie,  in  1H20,  substituted  scila  asli  for  i>ot4ish 
chins.  This  greatlv  cheapened  the  cost  of  the  operation,  and  linen  cloth 
bleached  in  a  few  <lays  by  the  use  of  the  sodji  ash  alone,  almost  without 
1  the  grass.  In  1^25  Mr.  Drimmie  effected  a  fui-thcr  and  important  improve- 
Ycntiug  a  machine  for  washing  the  cloth.  The  substances  whicli  recpiire  to 
rf  by  bleaching  are — first,  the  organic  coloring  matter  naturally  prem^nt  in 
iccund,  resinous  and  fatty  bodies,  also  inliei'ent  in  the  fiber;  third,  weavers' 
id  pei'spiratiou,  taken  up  during  the  process  of  weaving ;  and,  fourth,  certain 
Jtoy  substances.  To  separate  tiiese  from  the  cloth  it  is  subjected  to  a  series 
DS  such  as  washing,  boiling  in  lime-water,  scouring  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric 
The  cloth  is  then  si^it  to  the  calender  and  finished.  Cotton  loses  al>out  one- 
>f  its  weight  by  bleaching,  and  linen  about  one-thinl. 

ACTORY  OK  MKS8R8.  COX  BROTHERS,  I/)CHEK— THK  MIXKD  FABItlCS  WEAVING 
FACTORY  OF  >1I->^I<8.  8MIETON  A  CO.,  CARNOUKTIK. 

ntance  to  Dundee  of  the  introduction  of  jute  has  already  been  pointed  out. 
M  of  a  few  years  the  Indian  fiber  has  come  so  extensively  into  use  that  the 
re  of  linen  on  which  it  was  grafte<l  has  l)een  deposed  from  the  i>osition  which 
ipied  as  the  staple  tra<le  of  the  town.  In  dealing  with  the  trade  of  Dundee, 
would  1)e  difficult  to  dissociate  flax  and  jute  ;  for,  though  one  or  two  firms 
*ir  attention  solely  to  the  manufacture  of  flax,  and  a  few  to  jute  alone,  all 
nanufacturera  work  both  filx^rs,  soim'times  mixing  them  in  certain  profMir- 
at  others  keeping  them  distinct.  That  being  the  case,  we  shall  deal  with 
en  under  the  same  heading.  We  selected  the  firm  of  Baxter  Brothei*s  &  Co. 
t4}  the  manufacture  of  pure  flax,  and  sliall  now  give  some  account  of  an 
icnsive  factory  in  which  jute  alone  is  uwmI. 

ige  of  Lochee,  which  lies  within  the  municipal  Ixmndarv  of  Dundee,  had 
mnection  with  the  linen  trade.  Tt»wards  the  close  of  last  century  there 
'three  hiuidred  looms  in  the  \illage,  and  thes<»  were  chiefly  employed  on  coarse 
rhich  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  j)iece8,  valiied  at  £12,520,  were 
DDoally.  The  cloth  was  bought  by  several  merchant  weavei*8,  who  disposed 
idee  and  Perth,  or  sent  it  into  theEnglish  market.  The  first  t)f  these  mer- 
rern  was  a  Mr.  Cox,  who  died  in  1741,  and  whose  family  are  mentioned  in  the 
icc^innt  of  the  parish,  published  in  1793.  It  is  stated  that  the  family  were 
ped  in  the  same  line,  mm-h  to  the  credit  and  advantage  of  thems<'lves,  and 
ir  industry  and  example  the  district  wasprinci])ally  indebte<l  for  its  flourish- 
im.  They  bought  cloth  from  the  weavers,  as  their  ancestors  had  done,  and 
hing  it  at  their  bleach-work,  near  IxK'hee,  sent  it  into  the  market.  The 
carried  on  would  ap])ear  to  have  always  been  in  a  healthy  state,  and  a  gradual 
>f  the  bleaching  department  took  place,  until  the  fields  in  coftinection  with 
oeasured  not  less  than  twenty-five  acres.  At  the  close  of  the  bleaching 
^id,  when  the  warehouses  were  filled  with  finished  cloth,  a  fire  broke  out  and 
:he  whole,  entailing  enormous  loss  on  the  representatives  of  the  fourth  gen- 
the  family,  who  then  owned  the  work.  Instead  of  rebuilding  the  bleach- 
permanent  way,  Mr.  Cox  ran  up  a  few  temporary  l)uildingH  to  serve  till  the 
of  his  lease.  Meantime,  he  had  turned  attenticui  to  tlie  manufacturing 
t  of  the  trade,  and  established  a  weaving  factory  in  lichee.  Mr.  Cox  was 
in  1827,  by  his  eldest  son,  who  in  1841  to<»k  three  of  his  brothers  into 
p  with  him,  and  these  gentlemen  constitute  the  present  firm  of  Cox  Brothers, 
wry,  known  as  the  Cam]>erdown  Linen  Works,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
ete  of  the  kind  in  Britain.  The  finn  were  among  the  first  who  made  experi- 
lijiiite,and  such  was  their  success  therein  that  they  gradually  discanled  flax, 
heir  vaat  establishment  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  jute.  They 
'  own  buyers  at  Calcutta,  and  import  the  raw  mateiial  direct ;  while  they  are 
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p<»rhap«  the  only  firm  in  tbo  district  who  roini»loto  ^itliin  thoir  works  all  the  oporatioi 
of  Hplnnin<^,  bhMK^hinjj^.  dyein<r,  weaving,  print  in «?,  cah^nderinj;,  and  ]i;u'.kinj;. 

TIk'  Cainperdown  Linen  W  orkH,  the  cliief  ]>ortion  of  which  wan  hnilt  lH*twt.'<^u  Ai 
yearn  1^45  and  IHTiO,  oc<'npy  eighteen  acres  of  level  ;^ronnd  on  the  north  side  of  thevil- 
lajje  of  Lochee.  The  works  have  been  eonstnu'ted  (»n  a  rejjnlar  and  well-coiiMidendi 
l>hin,  8<»  as  to  admit  of  almost  nnlimited  extensions  withont  inlerferinjj  with  tlieoos- 
veniiMK'c  (»f  arrangements,  whereby  tbe  varions  jjroeesses  are  condnct<*d  without wiite 
of  time  or  labor  in  shifting  the  material  abont.  The  design  of  the  bnildings  is  jhMM- 
terized  l»y  mnch  neatness,  and  iin  elegance  and  airiness  i)ervade  the  ])lace,  whichabov 
an  extraordinarv*^  advance  on  the  notions  as  to  what  a  fact i >rv  sh< mid  \te.  It  is  Wit 
many  years  sin<'e  the  ideal  of  a  factory  was  a  hideonsly  jilain  Imildiug  of  niaiiyknr 
stories,  into  which  tin*  light  stniggled  through  win<lows  abont  two  feet  sipiare. tiie 
dust  and  dirt  on  wbicli  it  would  have  lM»en  considered  something  like  sacrile^  tl 
have  reniov«'d.  Anything  ap]>roacliing  to  ventilation  was  not  thought  of,  and  cdom- 
(puMitly  im  provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  sickly  operatives.  Now, 
and  particuhirly  in  the  case  of  the  factory  we  are  describing,  the  stori<»8  are  fii)in  fom- 
t<'en  to  seventtH^'n  f«M»t  in  height,  and  ever>'  room  is  tboronghly  ventilatt»d.  Noclaaiof 
workers  are  Ivetter  cared  for  in  the  matters  of  light  and  ventilation  than  those  in  te 
more  extensive  factories  in  the  liiuMi  manufacturing  districts.  It  may  l>e  that  thi 
factory  laws  are  to  some  ext<»nt  to  be  credit^Ml  with  this;  but  it  is  due  to  the  ownrascf 
many  of  the.  f;w'torie^  to  say  that  in  the  matters  referred  to  they  have  far  excetMled th 
r<''iuirementj^  of  thost^  laws.  We  wen*  fortunate  enough  to  be  at  the  Camp^nlowi 
Works  Avhen  the  operatives  were  leaving  for  <linner,  an<l,  jis  they  i>oiirc<l  for  in 
minutes  through  a  broad  thoroughfare,  had  a  good  op])ortunity  for  forming  a  gen«ill 
<ipini()n  a.**  to  the  etfect  of  their  w<»rk  upon  their  health;  and  we  think  it  would  liedift» 
cult  to  gi^t  together  in  any  locality  of  Scotland  a  like  number  of  more  ruddy,  well-eot- 
ditioucd,  and  clierful-h»oking  damsels. 

A  branch  line  of  railway  connects  the  works  with  the  main  system,  and  by  it  mTO».d 
th<^  raw  material  is  brought  in  and  the  tinished  goods  sent  out.  The  jute  is  de)xMtai 
in  two  immens<>  stores,  detiudied  from  the  main  body  of  the  factory,  wlience  itisi^itlk* 
drawn  as  required.  Tln^  first  operati(m  in  manufacturing  the  lilnTis  **  batchiug.*  On 
of  the  great  obstacles  whi<rh  the  early  workers  in  Jut^^  had  to  contend  with  was  thelufli 
au<l  dry  nature  of  the  liber.  They  could  neither  get  it  to  spin  nor  weave  satisfactorilli 
Old  machines  were  altered,  and  new  ones  devised,  with  the  view  of  overconiinj;  IMI 
peculiarity  of  the  jute ;  but  ncuie  of  thest*  were  successful  until  the  ideaoccurretl  t-o  soM 
one  that  the  jute  might  be  softened  by  lM»ing  moistened  with  oil.  This  was  tried  flif 
found  succe^ssful  to  a  degree  beyond  ex]>ectation.  In  order  to  trac4»  the  material  i»^ 
j>rogress  through  the  mills  we  were  lirst  couduct<?d  to  the  batching-n)om,  where  the « 
IS  applied.  The  jute  is  spread  in  layers  along  one  side  of  the  batching-n)oni«each  lajtf 
re<'eiviugan  abun(hints])rinklingof  oil  and  water.  In  that  condition  the  juteiKalloiHl 
to  lie  a  «*ertain  time,  according  to  the  seascm  and  temperature.  Tbe  fil>ers  of  jntetfl 
irom  tive  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  sometimes  (»ven  more,  and,  in  order  to  bring  thtfl 
to  a  spinning  condition,  th<*  libel's  used  to  be  cut;  but  as  a  square  end  was  nut  favi^ 
uble  to  (romph'te  hackling  n(»r  correct  spinning,  the  fibers  are  now  torn  rtsuuder  by  liii|| 
fastenrMl  by  the  ends  to  iron  bai*s  ]djw'ed  on  t;ither  side  of  a  wheel  having  a  nninlwri^ 
stout  spikes  on  its  rim.  Aft<'r  a  handfull  of  jute  is  fastened  to  the  bars,  the  latter* 
thr(>wn  forward,  the  spikes  strike  tlu^  jutv  in  the  center,  the  fibers  an»  disscvenMl,  M^ 
a  fiue-p(»iiited  (;nd  appeal's  on  each  side.  From  this  stage  the  i»rocesses  which  tlw  Jll| 
g<K»s  through  in  being  converte^l  into  cloth  are  so  similar  to  those  to  which  flaxiMBlki! 
jertcd  that  we  need  not  describe  them  in  <letail.  The  machinery  used  in  the  Coinfi^ 
<lown  Works  is  of  the  latest  and  most  improve<l  construction,  and  is  all  madeonthl 
lU'eiuises.  m 

In  the  weaving  shed  seven  hundred  ]>ower-looms  an^  em]doyed  in  making  plain  M 
twilh^l  s;wkiiigs,  and  all  th<^  other  fabrics  usually  ma<leof  jute;  and  in  another  partil 
the  establishment  three  hundred  hand-looms  are  engaged  on  carpeting.  The  firm  hM 
paid  much  attention  to  the  last-name^l  branch,  ami  have  bnmght  the  iiiannfactunp 
jute  ('arpets  to  great  perfection.  For  certain  kintLs  of  carpeting  Messrs.  Cox  hf^M 
patent,  and  sonu'  of  their  ]U'oductions  are  characterised  by  considerable  beauty  <l 
<lesign.  There  is  an  extensive  dyeing  shop  at  tin?  works,  in  which  all  the  yarns  i^^>^ 
for  colored  "roods  are  <lved.  The  colors  used  are  of  the  nM)st  brilliant  hues,  nud  theJW 
takes  th(>m  on  more  readily  than  any  other  tiber  known,  .lute  carpeting  is  so  cMfl 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  householder.  Some  of  it  i^  ftold  at  abow 
eight pi'uce  a  yard,  and,  consich'ring  its  appearance  and  durability,  is  a  wondeiil 
bargain.  i! 

Witliout  going  nu>re  minutely  into  the  ]M"ocesses,  or  des<;ribing  at  length  the  variM 
secti<uis  of  the  est:iblishmeut,  w<^  shall  give  a  tew  statistics  relating  to  it,  which  vi 
show  its  extent  anil  iitiportance,  ]>erha])s.  in  a  more  forcible  way.  As  already  HtaM 
the  works  occupy  eighteen  acres  of  ground,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  eowfi 
by  buildings.  The  area  of  the  floors  of  the  building  is  fifty  thousiind  mpiun*  yanU^.< 
ai)out  ten  and  one-third  acn's.    The  nuichinery  is  prop<>lled  by  steam-engines  vnTjingCw 
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»  linii«lTml  and  twenty  horHc-]Kiw«»r;  the  aj;gn'j;iito  iiominul  horse-powor  is 
Ml  and  eif^^ity ;  mid  the  indicated  liorHe-power  eighteen  liundrtMl  uud  fifty. 
for  thrne  eiiginen  is  genenitod  in  twenty-two  iMiilerH  ninged  »ide  by  side  in 
rhe  smoke  fnnii  the  lurnueeH  is  carried  otf  by  an  ornamental  chimney  tliree 
rt  iu  height  and  thirty-five  tWt  in  diameter  at  the  \mm\  Tlie  chimney  ahm<^ 
^iOlNK  The  (piantity  of  coal  consumed  is  about  tifteen  tlKmsiind  tons  annu- 
eare  four  thousand  three  hundred  ]»erKons  <*ni|doyed  within  the  works,  and 
til  tlu-se  the  linn  em])loy  four  hundi'ed  sack  sewei's,  who  work  in  their  own 
le  wag<^  )mid  an;  the  s;ime  as  thosi*  current  in  the  trade.  Fourteen  million 
king  an*  turned  out  annually,  and  alMuit  half  that  quantity  of  other  fabrics. 
rre  scliotd  for  the  workers,  at  which  there  is  a  regular  attendantM*  of  about 
•flpnpils.  The  faetory  ojieratives  are  informed  of  the  llight  of  time  by  a 
rret  clock  which  chimes  the  cpmrters. 

I  repreM'ntative  factory  that  we  have  selecte<l  is  that  of  Messrs.  James 
Sfins.  The  factory,  though  belonging  to  a  Dundee  tinn  and  having  its  head 
lat  town,  is  situated  near  the  village  of  (.'ariiouKtie,  alxiut  ten  niih'S  away. 
lail  long  Immmi  celebrat«Ml  for  the  manufacture  of  bleached  sheetings  and  sim- 

Iii  the  year  Ir^iT,  Messi-s.  Smictoii  sclccte<l  a  tine  jiiece  of  level  ground  to 
the  village,  an«l  thcvcon  built  a  ]>ower-loom  factory,  which  bears  the  nanu' 

Works,  and  is  reganle<l  by  the  trade  as  a  uunIcI  establislnuent.  It  is  small 
lanil  with  the  great  factories  which  we  have  previously  descri])e<l,  but  in 
amingement  of  departments  an<l  complctenesHof  organization  it  is  iinsur- 
•  have  rhoMcn  the  I'aninure  Works  to  illustrate  thv  manufacture  of  mixe^l 

although  a  eonsidt^niblc  ]iortioii  of  the  go<ids  produced  are  of  pure  tlax  or 
.  ::^mieton  have  for  many  years  taken  the  lead  in  introducing  new  fabrics 
iiixtiir«'s  of  various  mat erialN.  The  gri)uu:l  occupied  by  and  pertaining  to 
JM  ulMiut  ten  a(;res  in  extent,  and  has  a  fnuitage  to  the  Caledonian  railway  of 
lid  fei.-r.  Tiie  central  part  of  that  frontage  is  occupied  by  a  tine  two-st(»ry 
nee  hundred  and  twenty-live  feet  in  length.  There  is*  a  siding  on  the  rail- 
8ervi«-e  of  the  facti»ry.  Tiie  wagons  c(>ntaiuiiig  the  yarn  an*  jiaHsed  on  to 
and  bnmght  into  the  works  one  liy  one.  In  the  center  of  tiicfnuitof  the 
ng  there  is  a  large  archway  for  admitting  the  wagons.  On  one  side  of  the 
the  yarn  ston*:  and  in  ord«»r  to  ins|M*ct  tiie  proccss4*s  in  regular  onler  we 
.     Th»'  yams  used  are  n-spcctively  compowd  of  tlax,  tow,  hemp,  cotton,  an<l 

of  these  are  made  in  Forfarshire  and  (ilasgow,  and  some  are  im]>orted  from 
[reland.  Over  the  yarn  store  is  the  winding  room,  a  tine  apartment  two  huu- 
i-uty-twofret  in  length,  into  which  the  yam  is  raistul  by  an  elevator.  The 
fi  fK'('U]»ies  a  c<*ntral  ]»osition  in  the  works,  being  bounded  in  front  by  the  main 
ieh  We  iiave  described,  in  nearby  the  calciHh'riiigandiinishing  department,  on 
the  warping  and  dresMug  room,  and  on  the  other  by  the  engines  and  packing 

The  weaving  shed  is  (»ne  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  Icngtii  by  one  huiidrctl 
width,  and  contains  four  hundred  ]K>wer-l( Mints.  The  departments  in  w  hicli 
ve  o]M*rations  are  carried  on  adjoin  each  other;  and  the  yarn,  which  passes 
rle  of  the  main  entrance,  makes  a  circuit  of  the  iilace,  and  emerges  at  the 
icked  lip  ready  for  trans]iortation.  This  is  an  admirable  arrangement,  which 
itat4*s  o]M'rations  and  saves  expense.  The  vari«^ty  of  fabrics  that  may  be 
'  using  (litfcreiit  qualities  and  combinations  of  the  yarns  we  have  named  is 
touring  our  visit  to  the  establishment  thenr  were  no  fewer  than  eighty  dif- 
i  of  cloth  in  the  ItNuns,  and  tliesi'  did  not  nearly  exhaust  the  list,  which  con- 
ilsof  live  hundred  aHich-s — mixtures  of  tow  with  jute  and  tlax,  with  jute 
i|iul;  but  a  great  variety  of  t'abrics  are  pr«»duced  by  mixing  cotton  with 
tton  wirh  tlax.  The  (|uantity  of  cloth  inaih-!  is  about  tive  million  yards 
ai^  pn»iM»i1  ion  ofwhirli  consists  of  *•  drills,"  "paddings,"  "ducks,*'  "  Russian 
for  the  i'nited  ^ftates.  West  In<lian.  and  Mexican  markets.  Checks  and 
lUIess  variety  are  also  mad«*  fttr  the  sjime  nvarket.  The  machinery,  which  is 
iinpn»v«>4l  kind,  iiK'liides  four  cro])ping  machines,  three  callendei*s.  and  one 

latter  working  under  a  pi-essurc  of  sixty  tons.  The  combined  force  of  the 
•♦ngint'S  in  use  is  upwards  of  tw<i  huudreil  hors<*-power.  The  number  of 
kloyeil  is  alnrntsix  huiuired.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  mon*  minutely 
i|ition  of  the  factor^'  departiii«>nt  of  Panmure  Works;  but  there  is  an  iiisti- 
tfrt-eil  with  it  whicii  we  must  not  negh'ct  to  mention.  About  four  years  ago 
fUni  sjMMit  £2,tHM)  in  the  erection  of  an  instituts'  for  the  us4»of  the  work-jiet)- 
lilding.  which  is  two  stories  in  height,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  or  near  Carnoustie, 
lisoine  uKMiument  of  the  liberality  of  the  foundci*s.  The  gronnd-lioor  of  the 
I'cupieilby  a  housitfortln?  kee]»er,a  class-nM»m,  library,  reading-room,  chmk- 
Thf  rertding-poom  is  liberally  supplied  with  <laily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
>d  with  a  Lrngsitelle  boa nl,  draught  l>oanls,  «&c.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
matflof  a  Ane  hall,  pn>vidtNl  with  a  piano  and  iiarnionium.  The  day  scholars 
n  the  rhiRK-rooni,  and  in  tln^  evening  such  of  the  female  workei-s  as  clioiwe 
he  hall  tu  receive  iustruction  in  reading,  writing,  needlework,  &,c.    Two 
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teacherR  are  employed,  and  the  bookH,  stationery,  newapapers,  nSgazines,  &c.,  proTt 
free  of  charge.  Indeed,  the  whole  expenses  of  the  institute  are  defrayed  by  Mm 
Sniieton,  to  whom  the  yearly  cost  cannot  bu  less  than  £300.  Finding  that  their  wo 
pe4)ple  had  difficnlty  in  obtaining  suitable  aecommodation  in  Carnonstie,  the  fi 
recently  built  eighty  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  factory.  The  hooBes  are  i 
storj'in  height,  and  each  consists  of  thre<^  apartments,  Avith  a  scullery,  and  plot  of  gi 
den  ground  behind.  The  houses  and  their  surroundings  have  a  clean  and  tidy  appa 
ance.  The  rents  average  about  £5  10m.  per  annum.  After  learning  so  much  about  t 
liberality  and  attention  of  Messrs.  Smicton,  it  wiis  with  regret  that  we  heard  thatt 
work-i)eople  were  slow  to  appreciate  the  edu(!ational  advant-ages  placed  within  tb 
reach,  and  that  the  members  in  attendance  at  the  institute  were  not  such  as  n^ 
reasonably  be  expected. 

The  <lescriptions  that  have  been  given  of  the  factories  selected  to  represent  the  Ti 
ous  branches  of  the  flax  and  jute  manufacture  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of  t 
operations  carried  on  in  all  the  others ;  and  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  Ub 
aiid  associated  manufactures  by  briefly  mentioning  a  few  of  the  Arms  who,  ht/M 
Messrs.  Baxter  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Cox  Brothers,  employ  one  thousand  ]M 
sons  or  upwards.  In  Sejitember,  last  year,  there  were  in  8cotland  sixteen  flrmte 
gaged  in  the  manufactunj  of  flax,  hcm}i,  and  jute,  who  employed  a  thousand  peito 
or  upwards,  the  aggregate  number  of  operatives  being  thirtynme  thousand  one  huiidi 
and  sixty-two,  or  an  average  of  about  one  thousand  nine  hundreil  and  fort>'-eigl 
Four  of  those  firms  were  spinners,  but  not  weavers,  and  all  the  others  were  spinni 
and  weavers.  The  number  of  spindles  employed  by  them  was  two  hundred  and  fi 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  of  power-looms,  five  thousand  one  hundred  c 
seventy-seven ;  and  the  nominal  horse-power  of  their  engines  was  six  thousand  t 
fifty-seven.  The  w^orks  of  eight  of  the  firms  are  located  in  Dundee,  two  in  Glasgo 
two  in  Greenock,  and  one  eacli  in  Aberdeen,  Johnstone,  Markinch,  and  Arbroath. 

Of  the  great  firms  in  Dumlee,  two  have  alre^idy  been  noticed.  The  third  in  order 
that  of  Messrs.  A.  &  D.  Edward  &  Co.,  established  in  1828.  Their  factory  is  situated 
the  Scouringburn,  and  the  main  porthm  of  it  consists  of  a  fine  building  three  himdi 
feet  in  length  and  five  stories  in  height,  in  which  the  spinning  operations  are  cirri 
on.  The  weaving  department  occui)ies  an  extensive  range  of  buildings  behind  t 
main  block.  In  tlie  spinning  mill  there  are  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  m 
enty-six  spindles;  and  in  the  weaving  factory  six  hundre<l  power-looms.  All  the  goo 
are  finished  and  packed  on  the  premises.  The  works,  like  nearly  all  those  recently  boi 
are  fire-proof  throughout.  The  goods  manufactured  embrace  all  varieties  of  flax* 
jute  fabrics ;  and  the  establishment  is  exceptional  as  being  the  only  one  in  the  distri 
in  which  linen  damasks  are  ma<le  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  number  of  persons « 
ployed  is  three  thousand  three  hundred.  Messrs.  Gilroy  Brothers  employ  ujpwards 
two  thousand  persons  in  their  Tay  Works  in  the  Lochee  road.  The  establishment  h 
a  frontage  of  one  thousand  feet,  of  which  four  hundred  feet  are  oecupie<l  by  a  splend 
block  of  buildings  recently  erected.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  imporil 
structure  in  Dundee.  It  is  five  stories  in  height  in  the  center,  and  four  in  the  wiii| 
The  central  part  terminates  in  a  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  the  Dnmleean 
are  boldly  sculptured  in  stone,  and  on  the  apex  there  is  a  ctdossal  flgur«».  of  Miner 
with  her  spiu<lle  an<l  distatt*.  The  firm  have  greatly  extended  their  works  since  18 
Then  they  employed  engines  of  eighty  horse-power;  now  more. than  four  times  tt 
power  is  "required  to  move  their  machinery.  The  material  mannfactureil  consistscbid 
of  jute.  Messrs.  Gilroy  arc  extensive  ship-owners,  and  the  jut-e  use<l  in  the  factoiy 
brought  from  India  in  their  own  vessels.  A  spinning  mill,  built  by  Messrs.  J.  &  A.) 
Grimond,  at  Bow  Bridge,  Dundee,  in  1857,  was  and  is  still  considered  to  l)e  the  flw 
stnicture  of  the  kind  m  existence.  The  machinery  is  of  the  finest  construction,  si 
the  building  throughout  is  elegantly  fitted  up.  There  are  three  thousand  six  hnndv 
spindles  in  the  mill,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  iM>wer-looms  in  the  weaving  ^ 
partnient.  Messrs.  Grimond  have  hand-loom  and  power-loom  factories  at  Maxwelltow 
and  altogether  employ  about  two  thousand  i^ersons.  Among  the  go<Hls  mannfactnP 
are  carpeting,  matting,  and  hearth  i*ugs.  Mr.  O.  G.  Miller  owns  five  mills  in  Dundi 
They  stand  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  all  are  devoted  to  spinning.  There  are  t 
steam-engines  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  horse-power,  sixteen  thonsand  nine  hnndP 
and  seventy  spindles,  and  nearly  two  thousand  work-people.  The  St.  Roque  Spinnii 
Mill,  and  the  Wallace  Power-loom  Factory,  owned  by  Messrs.  W.  R.  Morrison  &  Co.,  a 
extensive  concerns.  They  contain  five  thousand  spindles,  five  hundred  and  ten  poir 
looms,  and  the  motive  power  is  supplied  by  engines  of  two  hundretl  and  twenty  hor 
jmwer.  The  work-people  number  about  two  thousand  one  hundred.  The  Seaft 
Works,  belon«jing  t^)  Messrs.  Thomscm,  Shepherd  «fe  Briggs,  were  8tart-€^d  about  fourt* 
years  ago,  and  have  had  a  ra])id  growth.  They  now  contain  six  thousand  spindle*,  t 
hundre<l  and  twenty  power-looms,  an<l  gives  employment  to  upwards  of  one  thoait 
persons.  The  firms  out  of  Dundee  who  employ  one  thousand  persons  and  upwards  u 
Messrs.  Richards  &  Co.,  Alienleen;  City  of  Glasgow  Flax-spinning  Company ;  Glasf 
Jute  Company ;  Messrs.  Finlayson,  Bousefield  &  Co.,  Johnstone ;  Gourock  Ropeiv 
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ij,  Gveenock ;  IfessTs.  John  Fergns  &  Co.,  Prinlaws ;  Mr.  Andrew  Lowson,  Ar- 

tnd  the  Greenock  backing  Couipaiiy.    Metusrs.  Don  Brothers,  Buist  &  Co.  have 

•tarted  in  Dundee  a  large  and  handsome  mill  for  spinning  Hax  and  jute.    All 

liiBery  has  not  yet  been  put  in ;  but  we  understand  that,  when  in  A^dl  work,  the 

employ  upwards  of  two  thousand  hands. 

'  wimainH  to  add  that  the  work-people  employed  in  the  flax,  jute,  and  hempfac- 
Seotland  are  a  most  industrious  and  contented  class.  They  are  well  earcui  for. 
I,  and  appear  to  spend  their  money  in  ways  most  conducive  to  their  health  and 
i.  Many  of  the  men  are  keen  politicians  ;  and  in  each  of  the  many  establish- 
it  we  have  visited  daily  pajiers  were  either  subscribed  for  by  the  men  or  pro- 
the  masters,  and  it  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see,  during  the  spare  minutes  of 
boors,  a  group  of  eager  listeners  crowded  round  one  of  their  fellows  who, 
.  an  empty  c^isk,  read  aloud  the  news  of  the  <luy.  The  women  devote  their 
e  to  discussing  the  fashions  in  dress  and  similar  matters.  There  is  nothing 
oe  in  their  work-a-day  attire,  though  some  of  them  contrive  to  impart  a  de- 
eatness  to  their  mill  clothes.  A  stranger  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
hi.  in  a  place  like  Dundee,  ask  what  uecame  on  Sunday  of  the  thousands  of 
tnionged  the  streets  at  meal-hours  and  in  the  evenings  during  the  week,  for 
fiul  to  recognize  them  in  the  array  of  gail^'-dresse<l  ladies  who  crowd  the  pop- 
clies,  and  at  other  hours  almost  mono^>olize  the  favorite  promenades  of  the 
he  usual  working  time  in  the  factories  is  sixty  hours  a  week ;  and  the  rates  of 
rages  are  as  follows :  Men — Overlookers  in  the  spinning  department,  14».  to  :15«. ; 
'caving  department,  25«.  to  34«. ;  warjiers,  20«.  to  25«.  Lads  and  Imij's — Pre- 
r  niinning,  49.  6d.  to  8«. ;  hecklers,  4«.  to  7«. ;  warpers,  4«.  6d.  to  7«.  Women — 
I  lor  spinning,  6s.  to  10«. ;  spinners,  8«.  6d.  to  14«.  6d, ;  reelers,  8«.  to  13«.  Gd, ; 
7iL  6d.  to  159. ;  warpers,  99.  to  149. ;  weavers,  89.  to  159. 


Belfast. — ^T.  K.  Koa,  Cmisul. 

December  31, 1867. 

Hi  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£  9.  d. 

9,654      2  3 

duck,dLC 7,589      0  2 

chiefs,  damasks,  linens,  fronts,  bo<lie«,  robes,  jets,  diapers, 

QApkins,  lawns,  mulls,  towels,  &c 103, 178  2  4 

102,324  15  7 

chiefs 26,735  12  8 

pkins,andflax 12,566  17  7 

ck,  and  linen  coating,  and  cloth 20, 470  11  0 

1,814  13  8 

ndlawns 1,746  15  6 

ine  and*  whisky 250  14  1 

766  15  0 

31^8  13  1 

404  17  6 

2,178      7  7 

lor  quarter  endeil  December  31,  1867 290,049  18  0 

fiw quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 399,:i59  0  6 

for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 298,130  17  0 

for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 440,922      6  3 

Ddtotal 1,138,412      3  9 
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IRELAND. 

DuBLES\ — Wm.  B.  West,  Consul 

December  31,  186' 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  par 

the  United  States  for  tlie  quarter  ended  this  day, 

£  f. 

UiwuH - io,o:»9  : 

Salted  Hkins 7,  :^(5  : 

Jvisli  popliuH 7, 3(»5  i 

Porter 2,o2;J  II 

Old  ii-oii 2,36G  ( 

Oillfuther. 677  1^ 

SaiiHiig*!  caniiigH 596  ' 

Whirtky 545  1: 

Glue 499  : 

Unions 443  1< 

Books 401  { 

Patent  prime  wine  for  coloring  brandy,  &c 393  }{ 

Wonien^s  corst'ts 3*^  1' 

Bleaeliinj;  powder 313  1* 

AVhip  strinjTH 291  U 

Cotton  cloth 175  ( 

Balhriggan  hosiery 173  IJ 

Mustard 133  11 

Sundries IW3  < 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1837 34, 9a5  11 

Total  tVu-  ciuarter  ended  March  31,  ISj-i 24, 143  U 

Total  lor  (luarter  ended  ,J  unt^  30, 18*W 30,  7p^J  li 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  :U),  1868 53, 370  II 

Grand  totid 143,270  i 


Queenstown. — E.  G.  Eastman,  Consul. 

NOVE^IBER  10, 1868 

In  compliance  with  the  Consuhir  Rc{2:uhitioiis,  section  72,  T  have 
honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  rei)ort  on  the  commercial  intere^tij  of  Co 
and  also  to  inform  yon  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  laws  oft 
countr>'  alt'ecting  commerce.  There  is  still  a  constant  tide  of  e 
gration  setting  towards  the  United  States,  which  is  fast  de]>opttlat 
this  conntry,  and  making  agricultnral  hibor  so  expensive  that  i)eo 
are  turning  all  their  attention  almost  exclnsively  to  grazing.     ♦     • 

The  population  of  the  county  has  been,  with  regard  to  number,  (W 
descending  scale  for  the  last  twenty  years.  This  was  accelerated  by 
failure  of  the  main  fb  )d  of  the  people,  the  ])otato,  and  the  changes  wh 
ensued  in  the  occupation  of  the  land,  a  vast  area  having  been  thrown 
of  tillage  and  devoted  to  i)asture,  thereby  lessening  farm  labor.  Att 
epoch,  the  en(*ouragement  given  by  the  LTnited  States  to  the  youn 
branclies  of  the  farming  ])opulation,  as  well  as  the  mere  servants,  fll 
the  emigrant  ships  which  daily  left  the  port  of  Cork.  The  vast  majoi 
already  left  and  still  leaving  this  shore,  though  not  still  in  such  miml 
as  in  previous  years,  were  the  children  of  the  working  farmers,  ani 
many  instances  the  land  occupiers  themselves,  who  disposed  of  the  in 
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their  holdii^  to  neighboring  tenants,  who  required  larger  acreage 
Udn  increased  stock.  Another  addition  to  the  number  of  emigrants 
A  origin  in  political  disturbances,  warning  many  steeped  in  rebel- 
elnde  arrest  by  flight  across  the  ocean.  These,  with  other  i)ersonal 
istances,  have  lessened  the  population  of  Cork  by  one-fourth  within 
f  term  of  years.  During  the  year  ended  December  Slst,  last, 
souls  left  the  port  of  Cork  for  America,  but  a  large  proportion  were 
J  of  adjoining  counties.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
longing  to  the  county  and  city  that  emigrated  during  the  last 
its: 

127,930  !  1863 fiO.SlO 

7,586  ;  1864 17,841 

10,906  !  1865 14,419 

9,488  i|  1866 15,396 

15,693  1  1867 11,806 

IMPORTS. 

ppendix  M  is  given  the  imports  by  direct  sea  voyage  and  other- 
to  Cork  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1868.  These  are 
It  in  estimating  the  various  merchandise  landed  at  the  port,  the 
of  June  being  in  advance  of  the  season  of  arrival.  The  blank 
of  timber  will  explain  this  want,  as  the  St.  Lawrence  River  does 
»  or  clear  of  ice  suflBcieutly  early  in  the  sjmng  to  admit  of  vessels 
g  this  port  before  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  deliveries 
year  may,  however,  be  taken  as  an  estimate  of  the  ftiture.  Dur- 
arrival  months  of  1807  there  were  landed  at  Cork  7,820  loads  of 
,  136,795  deals,  381,892  staves. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FUEL. 

e  are  fifty -four  sailing  vessels,  all  belonging  to  the  port  of  Cork, 
d  in  the  importation  of  coals  into  this  city  from  Wales,  North 
Their  cargoes  average  250  tons,  making  13,500  of  burden,  exceed- 
average  registered  tonnage  of  the  fleet  by  10,125  tons, 
e  fifty-four  vessels  make  each  twelve  voyages  a  year  homeward, 
re  landing  at  this  port  some  160,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum. 
les  this  amount,  a  ship  of  the  Cork  Steamship  Company  discharges 

00  tons  i)er  week  for  general  consumption,  estimated  at  50,000 
ich  year.  All  these  cargoes  make  a  total  of  210,000  tons, 
{ distributed  for  local  use.  But  these  figures  do  not  represent 
antity  imported,  as  a  large  trade  through  colliers  is  carried  on 

1  the  small  harbors  and  creeks  around  the  extensive  coast  of  Cork. 

EXPORTS. 

!!xports,  as  given  in  detail  in  Appendix  N,  disclose  the  meager 
er  of  the  manufacturing  industry  represented  by  the  shipments 
port  of  Cork,  declaring  this  to  be  purely  an  agricultural  countj% 

MANUFACTURES. 

B  gone  past^  ere  the  introduction  of  steam  channel  communica- 
idrailwaySy  and  the  adoption  of  steam  power  to  manufacturing 
eA,  and  t&e  substitution  which  science  afforded  of  new  materials 
ptodnetioii  and  preparation  of  the  many  requisites  of  man,  a  large 
tkmof  tlie  population  of  Cork  supported  themselves  by  hand  Indus- 

ISCB 
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try.  But  the  enteq)rise  and  capital  of  the  sister  kingdoms,  (Englar: 
and  Scotland,)  availing  of  inventions  superseding  manual  employ  a^ 
the  materials  hitherto  used  in  manufactures,  occasioned  the  decline  an 
in  most  instances  the  total  failure  of  remimemtive  occupations.  Haac 
loom  weaving  of  woolens  and  linens  (juickly  receded  when  brought  mti 
competition  with  the  steam-power  looms  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshiivy 
in  England ;  and  even  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  so  far  as  the  working  man 
is  concerned,  is  all  but  a  monopoly  of  that  country  since  the  introductioa 
of  sewing  machines.  In  fact,  few  trades  in  this  countrj'^  have  escaped 
the  annihilating  influence  of  machinery  and  money  capital. 

FOUNDERY  AND  METAL  WORK. 

There  is  but  scanty  emplojTuent  afforded  in  these  trades.  At  long 
intervals  vessels  of  small  tonnage  ai*e  built  in  this  port,  but  repairs 
are  affected  in  vessels'  timber  and  iron,  and  to  their  propelling  and 
other  macihinerj',  at  the  Victoria  and  Queenstown  Docks,  and  at  sm  estab- 
lishment on  the  river  in  the  cit3\  The  Cork  Steamship  Company,  whidi 
heretofore  built  their  own  vessels  at  their  works  in  Cork,  now  devote 
them  solely'  to  repair  and  refitting. 

The  foundery  and  metal  works  in  Cork  are  mainly  occupied  in  the  itt- 
ting  and  repairing  of  local  mill  niachiner^\  all  agricultural  implemenli 
and  other  machinery  being  imported  from  England  and  Scotland. 

CURED  PROVISIONS. 

A  marked  revolution  has  affected  the  trades  devoted  to  the  prooesaei 
of  preserving  provisions  for  the  marine  service.  While  the  navs^,  mift 
tary,  and  civil  were  dependent  on  wind  sails  for  performance  of  voy- 
ages, large  stores  of  heavily  salted  provisions  were  requii*ed  to  victual 
the  several  fleets;  but  now  steam  power  ha^ing  brought  distance  within 
fixed  h(mrs,  large  stores  are  no  longer  needed.  Again,  the  British  gOT- 
emmeut  naval  service  having  become  its  own  purveyaucer  of  mess  h&di 
the  lucrative  trade  that  had  existed  is  now  destroyed,  and  the  merchtfi' 
victualler  is  merely  used  by  the  government  a«  a  provender  of  salted  pig 
meat,  known  as  pork. 

The  large  trade  hi  swine  flesh  is  that  of  bacon  cure.    The  preservatioi'*' 
of  the  meat  is  secured  by  c^ingelation,  which  novel  process  has  opened!^ 
large  market  for  the  ice  of  iforway.    The  sides  or  flitches  of  the  aninui'l 
thus  prepared  are  packed  in  bales  of  two  and  a  half  hundred  weigMf'; 
each  for  export.    About  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred  are  anni* 
ally  forwarded,  representing  thirty-eight  thousand  hundred  weight  rf 
one  himdred  and  twelve  pounds  each.    The  hams  or  hind  quarters  tf^, 
cased  in  casks.    These  are  shipped  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  each  yeai^"- 
or  eight  thousand  hundred  weight,  which  gives  a  total  of  forty-six  thofr 
sand  hundred  weight  of  the  fine  portions  of  the  animal.    The  inferior 
pass  into  local  consumption. 

In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  the  contract  for  pork  for  her  Britannle 
Majesty's  navy,  made  up  in  Cork,  about  two  thousand  barrels  are  exported 
on  private  account. 

FLOUR. 

There  are  forty-eight  mills  grinding  grain  in  the  city  and  eoontjof 
Cork,  many  of  which  are  worked  by  steam,  the  others  by  water.  ThcN 
mills  drive  about  four  hundred  pairs  of  stones.  The  average  weeU^ 
zuan  ufacture  of  flour  is  about  twelve  thousand  sacks. 
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PORTEB. 

The  brewing  trade  has  of  late  years  been  prosi)erous  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  so  much  so  that  it  brought  into  existence  two  more  of  these  costly 
CiUblidiments.  Last  year  the  exjwrt  of  ix)rter  was  six  thousand  hogs- 
keadsy  each  of  sixty-three  gallons,  and  the  home  trade  would  multiply 
tkeie  figures  by  twenty. 

MALT. 

A  kiln  drier  at  Ballinacurra,  to  the  north  of  Cork  City^  prepares  and 
ibips  to  England  about  twenty  thousand  bands  of  maftmg  barley  per 

QDQm. 

WHISKY. 

There  are  at  present  but  three  distilleries  at  work  in  this  city,  besides 
one  in  Middleton  and  one  in  Bandon.  These  are  all  the  manufactories 
If  vfaisky  on  the  Cork  side  of  the  metropolis,  and  not  unlikely  the  only 
ttei  out  of  Dublin.  The  three  distilleries  in  Cork  and  that  in  Middle- 
Oinow  belong  to  one  copartnership.  It  is  estimated  that  the  five  pro- 
Md  within  the  past  distilling  season  about  1,443,000  proof  gallons  of 
pints.  At  times  continental  causes  accelerate  the  trade;  as,  for 
iitance,  when  distilling  from  grain  is  prohibited  in  France,  large  (juan- 
itksof  spirits  are  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  £uroi)ean  continent  to 
Hke  low-priced  brandies;  as,  also,  when  the  grape  crop  was  not  prolific 
■|e consignments  were  made  to  Portugal  to  be  used  in  fortifying  liquors. 

WOOLENS. 

The  principal  factory  for  the  making  of  wool  into  cloth  is  at  Blarney, 
ttm  two  miles  of  Cork  City.  It  employs  two  hundred  hands,  and  pro- 
mt annoally  some  ten  thousand  half  pieces  of  cloth,  technically-  called 
Us,^  each  measuring  about  twenty-five  yards.  The  woolen  fabric 
oidpany  made  at  this  factory*  is  known  by  the  public  as  ^^tweed,'^ 
il  tn*  the  trade  as  ^'dry  finished  goods.''  It  is  pnme  wool  woven  in 
loea  patterns,  and  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  late  International  £x- 
iition  at  Paris.  There  are  twenty  double-weaving  looms  employed, 
hre,  also,  wool  is  spun  into  yarn  for  stockings,  which  brings  in  Eng- 
■d  the  highest  price. 

At  Middleton  there  is  a  factory  of  flannel  frieze  and  coarse  wool  cloth, 
Am  twenty  thousand  spindles  are  worked;  another  at  Whitechurcli 
■fannel  firieze  and  flannel  yam ;  two  others  at  Glanmire  and  Factories ; 
■labo  one  in  this  city  for  the  manufacture  of  flannel  yarn. 

FLAX  spmroNG. 

An  effort  is  made  to  revive  the  linen  manufacture  in  this  locality. 

la  1865  the  first  flax  mills  were  erected  in  Cork  City.  They  are  the 
nyerty  of  a  company  induced  into  the  speculation  by  the  high  figure 
itton  had  attained  during  the  war  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
llie  mills  are  extensive,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £53,000.  They  wore  not 
fl  at  work  until  an  advanced  period  of  last  year.  On  this  day 
Mh  pf  June,  1868)  there  were  twelve  thousand  spindles  employed, 
mdied  by  seven  hundred  and  forty  workers.  They  spin  1,000  bundles 
r  dajt  valued  at  6$.  6d.  each,  producing  £90,000  per  year.    T\ie 
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w  orkers'  emolument  varies  through  efficiency  from  Ss.  6d.  to  £1  escb 
week  individually.    The  machinery  is  kept  in  motion  by  steam  power. 
Another  similar  factor}^  was  subsequently  instituted  by  an  indiviJ- 
ual  at  Douglas,  within  four  miles  of   the  city.    It  has  five  thonsaDd 
spindles,  and  gives  employment  to  four  hundred  people.    Its  produce 
and  expenses  are  in  proportion  the  same  as  the  Cork  mills. 

COTTON  WEAVING. 

It  is  only  the  last  week  of  this  year  that  the  first  cotton  factory  worked 
by  steam  machinery  has  been  at  work  in  this  city,  or  has  been  instituted 
in  this  county.  It  is  i)roposed  that  as  the  works  progress,  the  spinniiig  ^ 
of  the  thread  shall  also  be  an  occupation  of  the  factory.  There  are  now 
one  hundred  and  forty  looms  at  work.  The  employes,  who  belong  to  the 
population,  are  being  educated  to  the  pertbrmance  of  their  work,  and  , 
are  expected  soon  to  be  expert  and  efficient. 

LEATHER.  ] 

The  number  of  tanneries  and  the  industry  they  afforded  have  de-  ^ 
creased  one-fourth  in  the  county  and  city  of  Cork  for  the  last  twenty  ] 
years.  At  present  there  are  but  eight  at  work  in  the  city  and  fiTe  in  •  ■ 
the  county,  (at  Brandon.)  none  of  them  being  fully  engaged  during  tbe  ^ 
year.  The  skilled  hanas  have  consequently  from  time  to  time  beei 
compelled  to  emigrate  to  England,  America,  and  Australia,  in  seaidi : 
of  permanent  emplojTuent.  Those  in  the  trade  have  no  hope  of  its 
revival,  but  anticipate  further  reverse.  The  manufacture  of  heavy 
leather,  heretofore  prosperous,  is  now  almost  extinct,  arising  firom  tto 
dearth  of  heavy  hides.  These  were  the  skins  of  the  old  Irish  co^^  ^ 
as  it  was  designated,  an  animal  acclimatized  to  maintain  browsing,  m  ? 
inured  to  atmospheric  exposure  and  inclemency.  This  animal  is  all  tat 
extinct,  being  replaced  by  the  more  profitable  stock  of  the  yarmeif 
whose  fineness  of  breeding  and  thinness  of  hide  re<iuire  better  foddflt 
and  careful  housing.  -j 

Another  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  the  tanning  trade  is  the  appliefr  ^ 
tion  of  steam  in  the  vessels  of  the  British  navy,  so  considerably  dimifr 
ishing  their  time  at  sea  as  to  avoid  large  stores  of  provisions;  and 
further,  the  system  lately  adopted  of  slaughtering  at  the  Deptford  navd 
depot  where  mess  beef  is  prepared  for  her  Majesty's  seamen. 

PAPER. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  of  all  qualities  had  given  large  employment 
in  Cork,  but  legislative  changes  in  regard  to  duties  charged  for  goveifr 
ment  puii)oses  have  all  but  concentrated  the  manufacture  in  Eng^afii 
and  Scotland.  At  present  there  are  but  two  mills  worked  in  the  cooBlJ  7; 
at  Glenville  and  Blarney,  the  former  for  export  and  the  latter  for  hOBM-^^ 
requirements.  They  only  make  the  lowest  class  papers — ^brown  aai-- i 
lapping.  The  export  of  this  paper  for  the  last  six  months  was  tiiirtf-  "f- 
eight  bales,  and  throughout  the  previous  year  nineteen  hundred  and  9l^r}i 
enty-seven  bales.  '» 
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Appendix  M. 

mi  ikowin^  the  descriptian  and  quantity  of  direct  imports  into  the 
city  of  Cork  from  1st  January  to  30th  JunCy  1868. 

,  934^283  hundred  weight ;  ludian  com,  460,138  hundred  weight :  harley,  71,864 
weight ;  floor,  2,948  barrels ;  Hlate,  1,028  tons ;  HUgar,  raw,  25  hogsheads ; 
w,  4,331  tierces ;  sngar,  raw,  42  barrels ;  su^ar,  raw,  91&  bags ;  sugar,  refined, 
leids;  sngar,  retiue<^26  tierces;  tea,  12,313  chests;  coffee,  1,109  ba^;  rice,  741 
t,  2,ti20  tons ;  iron,  wrought,  89  tons ;  iron,  rod,  2,561  tons ;  iron,  pig,  340  tons ; 
incs,  1,028  tons;  tallow,  451  tons ;  tin,  2,103  boxes ;  soap,  14,511  boxes;  candles, 
;  rark,  631  tons  weight ;  valonid,  107  tons  weight ;  sumac,  61  tons  weieht ; 
101 ;  kips,  4  bales ;  oil,  831  pix>es ;  bales  of  woolens,  3,451 ;  old  apparel,  62 
Aes  and  boxes,  7,422 ;  trusses  goods,  3,981 ;  hats,  153  boxes ;  guano, 
;  herrings,  5,357  barrels ;  dry  fish,  812  tons ;  wine,  187  pipe«;  wine,  520  hogs- 
ine,  410  quarter  casks ;  wine,  713 cases;  brandy,  120  hogsheads;  brandy,  5,013 
m,  40  puncheons ;  tobacco,  412  hogsheads ;  tar  and  pitch,  1,320  barrels ;  resin, 
Is ;  hemp,  107  tons  weight ;  canvas,  18  bales ;  wood  hoops,  1,067  bundles ; 
d  oranges,  821  boxes;  <lried  fruit,  1,026  boxes ;  corkwood,  107  tons ;  hops,  586 
;  seeds,  5,657  bags ;  salti>eter,  2,969  bags ;  brimstone,  187  tons ;  leather,  2,331 
',  1,861  tons  measure ;  glass,  1,341  crates ;  earthenware,  663  crates ;  cement, 
ela ;  sundries,  13,271  packages. 


Appendix  N. 

it  Mhoicing  the  description  and  quantity  of  the  exports  from  the  city 
of  CorTcfrom  January  1  to  June  30, 1868. 

131,074  firkius,  each  70  pounds;  eggs,  15,287  boxe«;  provisions,  1,418  tierces, 
els ;  bacon,  20,027  bales ;  hams,  590  casks ;  lard,  13  casks ;  lard,2,807  barrels ; 
tierces ;  lard,  1,215  kegs ;  pigs,  16,046 ;  sheep,  60,519 ;  cows,  7,918 ;  calves, 
orses,  4^19;  scrap  iron,  581  tons;  pet  wood,  7,406  tons;  gunpowder,  16,065 
irheat,  11,602  barrels;  Indian  com,  3,596  tons;  oats,  119,472  barrels;  oat- 
tons  ;  flour,  4,028  barrels ;  barley,  14,387  barrels ;  bones,  162  tons ;  soap,  10 
ndles,  81  boxes ;  paper,  38  bales ;  rags,  263  tons ;  leather.  432  bales ;  porter, 
ibea4ls ;  salmon  371  boxes ;  whisky,  1,038  puncheons,  3,453  hogsheads. 
mdum. — ^The  barrel  of  wheat  is  twenty  stones  of  fourteen  pounds  each ;  bar- 
oi  stones ;  oats,  fourteen  stones. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 

it  sho\pin{f  the  description^  quantity,  and  value  of  exports  to  the 
i  States  from  the  British  North  American  provinces  for  the  year 
Sq^Umher  30, 1868. 

946  barrels $15,249  43 

knts,  6  boxes • 87  16 

r»l  implements 10,980  60 

ings,  15  barrels 174  49 

«1^  1,830  tons 994  28 

ched,21,200  bushels 835  00 

13,878  p<»unas 2,919  48 

4  cases 234  00 

ozen 645  00 

gaUons 531  10 

crude,  19  tons 151  61 

,2 153  75 

nels 368  00 

10,750  barrels 34,124  66 

../. 34  10 
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Antimony  ore,  100  tons i 

Bran,  2,642  tons 13, 

Butter,  4,029,127  pounds 712, 

Bark  extract,  15,568  barrels 136, 

Bags,  5,444 1, 

Beef,  200,775  pounds 15, 

Biscuits,  710  pounds 

Bridles,  14 

Bladders,  2,050 

Bolts,  shingle,  29  cords 

Bolts,  stave,  12,202  cords 42, 

Bolts,  snath,  242  cords 

Binders,  shook,  850 

Barrels,  4,707 t j» 

Bells,  336 

Broom  handles,  77,000 

Bucks,  182,700 1, 

Buckwheat,  513  bushels 

Buckwheat  flour,  2,100  jYounds 

Block  tin,  50  pounds 

Balsam  of  fir,  1,108  gallons 1, 

Brandy,  18,781  gallons 31, 

Brandy,  2€?7  cases 1, 

Bones,  437  tons 12, 

Bone  dust,  70,166  pounds 

Bone  black,  59  tons 1, 

Bone  fan  sticks,  18,800 

Books : 2, 

Blankets,  29..'. 

Bristles.  662  pounds 

Beans,  13,051  bushels 19, 

Barley,  3,787,468  bushels 3,466, 

Boots  and  shoes,  44  cases 1, 

Boxes,  193 1, 

Bath  brick,  184,431 2, 

Beef  tongues,  2,095  pounds 

Clay  pipes,  8,395  boxes 7, 

Caudle  wick,  214  pounds 

Clothing,  73  cases 8, 

Cut  nails,  15,000  pounds 

Canada  plates,  319  boxes 1, 

Castile  soap,  7,730  pounds 

Cream  tartar  crj'stals,  11,522 1, 

Cattle,  29,531  head 891, 

Cattle  hair,  78,926  poimtls 2, 

Cattle  tails,  18,140 

(.^otton  shawls,  6 

Combs,  2,974 2, 

Cheese  vat,  1 

Chestnuts,  6  barrels 

Clock  dials,  100 

Canvas,  757  yards 

Canada  balsam,  2,636  gallons : 4, 

Carriages,  14 1, 

Calfskms,  50,866 1, 

Caustic  soda,  78,100  pounds 3, 

Cochineal,  350  pounds 

Champagne,  10  cases J 

Car  wheels,  48 * 

Cordials^  40  dozen 

Castor  oil,  1,200  pounds 

Castor  oil,  7  cases 

Com  meal,  60  barrels 

Cod-liver  oil,  889  gallons • 

Cod  oil,  2,041  gallons 

Chains,  24,856  pounds 1, 

Claret  wine,  2,400  gallons 

Coupon  box,  1 ..., 

Carbonate  soda,  550  kegs 1 

Cigars,  103,000 3 
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%flDpfy,900 $200  00 

wwDylbale 50  00 

1^7 125  00 

hiir,4cMM 156  00 

IbuiheU 27  00 

)cilloiis 2  25 

9,788  tons 463,911  86 

37,096  gallons -. 5,899  17 

we,  400  tons 45,968  82 

r,  10,520  pouuda 13,196  00 

rw«,  82  bushels 180  75 

1,188,712  pounds 109,381  66 

»te,  548  cords 2,746  28 

....* ! 62  00 

56  cases 2,712  20 

hogs,  44,766  pounds 3,409  74 

tples,  424  pounds 25  44 

uis,  5,867 4,448  43 

H,  6^  sacks 1,394  00 

is 22,707  86 

21  80 

!5"baTOi8'///.i"////.!!'/.i"/////////.!/.!! /.!!"///.!!...-!!. ".!!!'.  267  oo 

5,005  dozen 134,167  60 

irare,  80  crates 2,800  00 

1,2  cases 171  00 

rebb,  40,330  yards 17,482  00 

ma,  8,810 297  26 

DMcd,  6,615  skins 8,005  40 

IT,  6,383  skins 13,659  68 

Ai^Eactured,  15  cases 1, 539  38 

;200  pounds 380  33 

Mids,  10  cases 1,225  16 

53  tons 30,142  38 

»Uskins,  1,234 1,986  00 

71,e29pounds 108,519  29 

d,  32,426  bushels 68,046  09 

r,  220,025  pounds 20,248  71 

*r,  3,306  pounds 400  27 

rfsafes,  11 1,150  00 

mills,  2 40  00 

,186  barrels 473,192  87 

tiles,  6  cases 292  32 

56  barrels 100,878  14 

ed,  18,379  pounds 4,670  30 

,1 110  00 

nets,  134 638  00 

d,  27,467  cords 46,329  00 

Jl  liarrels 1,018  98 

eserred,  36  cases 11  00 

03  pounds 806  62 

ck,  63,286  pounds 1,159  13 

laes 335  48 

rt,  604y896  pounds 264  18 

50  00 

hs'tooU 1,003  00 

Ier,3d4kegs '        1,344  00 

Be,  1 25  00 

6  gallons 2,165  93 

cases 559  75 

1 13,990  55 

jd,  5,877  bushels 10,184  15 

27  pounds 104  20 

« 5,631  76 

;  bMk,  1,468  cords 3,984  35 

J^4  cases 676  00 

n,  36,243  pounds 1,988  80 

I  caps,  18  cases 970  33 

7,002pouiids 17,198  70 

,9,932  barrek 20,675  31 

4^kBea 1,385  05 
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Hide  cuttings,  22  cases 

Harness,  225  sets 4 

Hame  fastenings,  3  cases 

Hides,  13,329 13 

Horns •. 

Horses,  6,016 463 

Hops,  281,034  pounds 99 

Hoops  and  poles,  509,756 6 

Heading,  2,296,241 6 

Hay,  1,796  tons U 

Iron  ore,  21,103  tons 4A 

Junk 7 

Island  pectoral,  264  cases 

Indigo,  8,072  pounds •        6 

Implements  of  trade 2 

Italian  bitters,  200  dozen 

Italian  bitters,  307  gallons 

Indian  curiosities 

Ink,  3  casi>» 

Jewelers*  s^v^^pings 

Jewelry 

Iron  filings,  19  tons 

Lumber,  339,727,179  feet 3,332 

Laths,  67,769  M *. 63 

Lemon  peel,  420  pounds 

Lead  pipe,  3,077  pounds 

liead  ashes,  12  barrels 

Leather,  6,984  jKtunds 1 

Leather,  scrap,  5,120  pounds 

Licorice  paste,  3,501  pounds 

Liquors,  64  cases... » 

Liquors,  1,778  gallons 1 

Linseed,  999  bushels 1 

Lard,  113,186  pounds 10 

Logs,  360,012  feet 28 

Lime,  10,761  barrels 4, 

Last  bolts,  99  cords 

Monuments,  7 

Manganese,  877  barrels 13, 

Marmalade,  12  dozen 

Mackerel,  29,120  kits 20, 

Miscellaneous  stores 126. 

Miscellaneous  goods 15, 

Mill-saw  files,  123  dozen 

Milch  cows,  4 

Madeira  wine,  52  gallons 

Molasses,  5,123  gallons 1, 

Mill  castings 

Molds 

Mineral  wat^jr,  505  gallons 

Mineral  paint,  28,551  pounds.- 

Meat,  8,457  pounds 

Machinery  ^ 9, 

Music-al  instruments 

Match  splints,  1,434  cases 

Malt,  37,091  bushels 47, 

Nuts,  24,981  pounds 2, 

Nutmegs,  18,201  pounds 1, 

Nails,  88  hogsheads 2, 

Nails,  1,222  kegs 3, 

Nitrate  of  smla,  10,222  pounds 

Oat  meal,  1%844  barrels 73, 

Oat  meal  siftings,  30  tons 

Old  copper,  5,266  pounds 

Old  zinc  lead,  40,318  pounds 

Old  silver,  80  ounces 

Old  brass,  130  pounds 

Old  car  wheels,  11  tons 

Old  iron  rails,  540  tons -12, 

Old  iron,  337  tons 4, 
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WbiuhelB $301,791  03 

n\»g» 115  32 

^JOOpoonds 304  50 

n  pounds 219  93 

SenUons 1,964  70 

)fmm» 928  00 

5  Jars 931  00 

mshels 115  43 

iiiied,16 1,814  00 

hnndred-weight 960  00 

tier,  19  cases 1,342  63 

,348,748  pounds 10,561  96 

1,325  barrels 30,245  94 

slcaso 31  95 

jrrels : 1,461  20 

521  tons 344,884  00 

,797  pounds .    16,192  92 

ects 135,305  81 

lioen 735  75 

480pounds 34  00 

ises 10  50 

icon,  1,192, 214  pounds 100,484  37 

65  41 

8 8  00 

,774  bushels 15,909  93 

©bushels 655,904  51 

uur,  19,794  pounds 596  20 

43  cases 4,819  46 

02  barrels 77,456  09 

7  barrels 68,003  23 

*....  415  00 

195,879  i>ound8 41,841  81 

wxes 393  75 

ks,  370  cords 1,126  00 

Otons 3,017  03 

47 478  37 

2,053  82 

190,950  feet 2,097  52 

Ofeet 941  80 

»  barrels 910  00 

rines,50 31,984  75 

6,285,620 43,162  86 

n 3,380  00 

raUons 5,674  00 

152  67 

966  pounds 12,200  00 

les 7,000  00 

B,  289  squares 909  20 

^ 3,068  80 

le,  1,357  gaUons 878  74 

►,789  tons 121,177  77 

ms 32,045  68 

bushels •  6,891  20 

bags 14,345  55 

unbs,  131,567 294,245  00 

8 56,855  00 

119,884 46,806  00 

1,200  00 

43,739  pounds 7,237  36 

Ung  barrel,  1 125  00 

«... 247  30 

bine  castings,  90 484  00 

DO 22,445  00 

hines,  1,350 10,286  68 

er,l 201  00 

to,  947 : 47  00 

94  pounds 36,576  00 

4.:. 60  50 

S3 200  00 

622  50 
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Sleigh  robe,  1 , 

Sheny  wine.  1,213  gallons ! 

Saltpeter,  4,208  pounds 

Soda  ash,  214,5^  pounds 

Soap,  21  pounds 

Straw  goods,  62  cases 

Salmon,  771  barrels 1 

Soda  crystals,  22,642 

Seal  oil,  13,033  gallons 

Stove  polish,  15,250  pounds 

Semapnore  lamps,  30 ', 

Silvered  plate  gla!ss,  6  cases 

Salmon,  fresh,  967  cases 1 

Salmon,  preserved,  211,482  pounds 1 

Stoves,  5  .  -• 1 

Starch,  15,948  pounds 

Spools,  550 

Steel,  234,777  pounds 1 

Stone,  392  cords 

Saddles,  3 

Shingles,  33,370,000 9 

Shingle  bolts,  a945  cords 3 

Stave  bolts,  8,237  cords S 

Staves,  943,728 1 

Square  timber,  1,329,836  feet 9 

Ship  knees,  10,344 

Sand,  5  tons 

Seeds  

Stereotype  plates 

Timber,  27,982,202  feet 13 

Turnips,  7,908  busllels 

Tea,  420,423  poun4s - 17 

Twine,  537  jiounds ?. 

Table  salt,  1,844  Jars 

Tlireshing  machine,  1 

Telegraph  poles,  4,611 

Tar,  112  barrels 

Tacks,  49  cases ! 

Turning  lathe,  1 

Trees 

Tobacco,  17, 028  pounds 

Varnish,  6,033  gallons 

Vetches,  500  bushels 

Vinegar,  26,963  gallons 1 

Wine,  7,948  gaUons 

Wine,  17  cases 

Wine,  —  bottles 

Wheat,  1,488,742  bushels 2,27 

Wire  rigging,  45,591  pounds.. 

Woolen  cloth,  2,802  yards 

Woolen  caps,  231 

Wool,  2,356,205  pounds 68 

Wool  pickings,  6,647  pounds 

Worsted  goods,  260  pieces 

Whisky,  113,536  gallons 10 

Whisky  meter,  1 

Wood  patterns 

Window  glass,  2,258  cases ' 

Wrought  iron,  5  tons 

Wire,  39,361  pounds 

Wagons,  132 

W.  I.  staves,  186,743 

Yellow  metal,  3,145  pounds 

Yam,  84  pounds 

Total  for  the  year 19,16 
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mtiaiefneni  showing  the  exports  from  the  British  North  Americmn  provinces  to  the 
United  States  for  the  pears  1867  and  1868. 


Where  from.                                     • 

1867. 

1868. 

Value. 

Value. 

|2, 163, 165  37 
1.938.279  24 
1. 765. 639  97 
1,200.113  93 

262.078  47 
2. 420, 783  92 
2, 924. 520  03 

154. 493  00 
6.343,201  39 
1, 066. 730  99 

743,598  54 
6,427  00 

166,591  00 

731,954  00 

546.765  00 
468, 472  00 
183,703  93 

$2. 194. 113  64 

627,833  16 

1,638,919  67 

531  73S  67 

2.153.295  30 
9.298  366  04 

• 

1,816,421  00 
226.065  92 

6,053.067  43 
466.504  85 
752.949  00 

^ 

162.741  00 

.  Q 

845,336  00 

m  Scotia 

412,225  00 

ew  Bnmfurick 

536,816  00 

[ewfonndland. ............................................. 

ijpd*i  I<Uiod 

260,263  68 

23, 086, 517  78 

20.977.989  68 

Toronto. — ^D.  Thurston,  Consul, 

ishoinng  the  description^  quantity,  md  value  of  merrhandise  exported 
United  States  from  this  consular  district  for  the  year  ended  Septem- 
,1868. 

Sl,155  bushels $1,154,300  96 

5,277  86 

407  30 

dozen 43  25 

;2  pounds 2,131  50 

000 500  00 

?},106  pounds./. 77,601  60 

68,  107  tons 4,983  96 

-  350  00 

1 2,974  57 

32  head 77,532  67 

2,685  39 

64  dozen 6,878  29 

«,  8,810 297  25 

500 : 43,377  00 

8,089  bushels 13,762  79 

1,168  pounds 59,855  11 

ttills,2 40  00 

safes,  11 1,150  00 

tnplements 10,579  63 

734  11 

lOj^O  pounds 500  10 

pTchanoise 1,637  69 

»  pounds 386  74 

!» tools 1,003  00 

8 18,179  28 

I  goods 43,291  83 

,132,000 453  07 

06  pounds 12,777  15 

1,259  47 

I  pounds 83  06 

iS7ponnds 1,108  09 

nreepings,  8  barrels 200  00 

ig  cA^  1^887i  gaUons 2,€fl^  00 
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Licorice  paAte,  2,368  pouuds 

Leather,  1,296  ponnds 

Lemon  peel,  420  pounds W 

Lumber,  50,448,107  feet 473,138 

Machinery 2, 44S  . 

Malt,  10,125  bushels 13,2»l 

Nutmegs,  418  i>ouiid8 188  1 

Oatmeal,  400  barrels 2,200  0 

Peas,  237,994  bushels 205, 0»* 

Provisions,  495,879  pounds 41,84181 

Piano,  1 100  « 

Rye,  1,071  bushels 1,071 « 

Returned  j^foods 6,39911 

Staves,  591,469 10,735  M 

Seeds 1,774  91) 

Sheep,  78 745  OO 

Stereotype  plates 159  9fi 

Scrap  iron,  2,501,049  pounds 25,268  57 

Sheepskins,  41,601 18,03231 

Shingles,  780,000 1,542  4S 

Spirits,  51,088  gallons 38, 341 « 

Shooks,  14,a51 14, 688  « 

Sewing  machines,  432 2,808  0C 

Show  case*, 4 605C 

Tobacco,  12,310  pounds... 2,168  33 

Trees,  24  boxes 238  4S 

Turning  lathe,  1 100  OD 

Vinegar,  4,450  gallons 8010(1 

Wheat,  498,178  bushels 843,197  90 

Wire,  39,461  pounds 2,12191 

Wool,  440,927  pounds 93,704  » 

Wood,  78  cords ^ 156  OJ 

Total  for  year 2,148,9968 


Port  Hope.— Thos.  P.  J  ones,  Consular  Agent 

September  30,  lSd& 

Statement  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  froi 
this  port  to  tlie  United  States  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 186S. 

Apples,  4,131  barrels $5,965  ! 

Ashes,  400  tons 600  ( 

Barley,  258,926  bushels 223,856  fi 

Beans,  98  bushels 116  S 

Bran  and  shorts,  226  tons 2,862« 

Butt<sr,  53,046  iwunds 8,176  6! 

Cattle,  231  head 5,3«4] 

Cedar  post«,  133  cords 539  6^ 

Clover  seed,  50  bushels 20898 

Eggs,  29,860  dozen 3,099  81 

Fur,  461  skins 54518 

Flax,  4,335  pounds 856* 

Flour,  6,405  barrels 48,73SH 

Household  goods 5,08681 

Horses,  36 3, 068  J 

Harness,  13  set* 7981 

Hoop  poles,  12,378 496  U 

Hogs,  75 386  4 

Hair,  294  bushels 441 

Laths,  40,522  bundles 5,4911 

Lumber,  timber,  &c.,  78,816,054  feet 796,0461 

Oat  meal,  202  bushels 1,«4S  1 

Oats,  96  buahehi 45^ 
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Sbiuhels $38,804  00 

e  mad  dressed 51  60 

508  bushels ^ 1,041  30 

bushels 9,570  60 

,164i  thousand 43,416  49 

8, 103  cords 378  00 

^881^10  pounds 4,293  48 

283 42  54 

3,260  42 

aates,97 15  00 

«0 2,573  70 

!61  bushels 395,229  48 

pounds 13,281  74 

195  50 

759  69 

1,627,169  02 


CoBOUBG. — E.  S.  WiNANS,  Consular  Agent 

December  31,  18G7. 

shofciiig  the  description j  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 

wrt  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

17  tons $5,728  00 

pounds 378  45 

S  bushels ^ 43,128  91 

7,858  feet .T 10,889  61 

58,649.45  bushels 102,239  35 

,t,  9,958  bushels 14,791  97 

lushels 7,212  58 

cts 785  00 

tons 161  43 

ashels 1,191  78 

Ad 553  50 

315  00 

i,  6  boxes 87  15 

irrels 2,972  00 

ondles 84  25 

»uiidles 13  24 

r  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 190,532  62 

r  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 24,879  59 


showing  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  merchandise 
to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district  for  the  year  ended 
?r  30,  18G8. 

i,6boxes S87  15 

6bushels 58.068  00 

ngs,  1,066  feet 76  88 

lite,  5^  cords 115  87 

tons 161  43 

lead 3,480  88 

192  cords 660  78 

1,800 8  20 

(16.10  bushels 180,598  53 

barrels 8,302  00 

Bt 20  50 

203  15 

INN) 287  00 

Jd. 671  88 

flEbcts^  Bondiies 2,299  25 
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Iron  ore,  12,101  tons |24,80L   # 

Laths,  685  bundles 84  9 

Lumber,  3,732,215  feet 35,860  » 

Pease,  16,494  bushels 14,315  Ot 

Piano,  1,  returned 315,01 

Pickets,  23,047 148  9 

Butter,  eggs,  &c 38  ST 

Rye,  1,257  bushels 1,19178 

Scrap  iron,  21,100  pounds 109  9 

Sheep,  988  head 1,86160 

Shingles,  302,000 711 » 

Spring  wheat,  10,308  bushels 15,348  M 

Stoves,  2 74,81 

Timber,  15,266  feet 318  31 

Wool,  437,181  pounds 128, 099  W 

Total  for  year 478,3S7» 


Clifton.— W.  Martin  Jones,  Comuh 

December  31,  1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description  atid  value  of  the  exports  from  tkiipoH 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Cattle t7,ll«1*J, 

Sheep  and  lambs 16, 159  "** 

Horses,  harness,  buggies,  wagons,  &c 2, 994 

Butter 3,946 

Apples h^9] 

Beans 694  '" 

Stave  bolts 468 

Stone  and  wire 196 

Flax 2,206 

Flour 3,075ag 

Pease 2,583 

Barley 1,888 

Eggs,  miuk  skins,  butter,  and  poultry 1, 080 

Bacon  and  lard * 2,877 

Oatmeal 314 

Wheat 1,718 

Pigs 543 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 49,274 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March 31, 1868 149,321 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 162,490 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 744,838 


Grand  total 1,005,863 


at] 


September  30, 1868. 

Statement  showing  the  description,  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports 
Clifton^  Ontario^  to  the  Vniiea  States,  for  the  year  ended  September 
1808. 

Air  baths,  2 $153 

Ale,  257  gallons S5l 

Apples,  1,528  barrels «,39T 

Barley,  63,241  bushels 87,283 

Barrels,  291 97 

Beans,  5,621  bushels 6,M7 
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SOponnds fro  80 

QCto,  Ac.,  2,459.687  pounds 16,747  22 

gin,  and  ram,  38  gallons '. 99  75 

^taO 62  95 

t0tL589  pounds 18,870  28 

ctMe.  5,238 144,986  18 

1&954  pounds 1,613  24 

'y  10  barrels 16  04 

noB,  14,867  pounds 395  00 

ad  woolen  shawls.  6 34  90 

f{^ ' ^^^^ 23  gQ 

Boaitry,  1,049  pounds 183  66 

^  dozen 1,641  49 

barrels 290  62 

i  tow,  147,955  pounds 15,821  60 

,400 barrels 22,253  26 

ad,  2,257  bushels 1,580  59 

reliy,  92  pieces 174  70 

ea  and  saddles,  29 694  24 

5^166  pounds 1,891  98 

1  horse  hides,  59 T 110  66 

i,750 71  75 

M  pounds 203  52 

903. 22,124  20 

Jd  effects,  (in  use) 9,990  00 

bark-work 217  95 

139  pounds 251  12 

f  1.192  pounds 109  24 

iek8,48 19  20 

171  bushels 1,700  47 

monument,  1 86  10 

m,  1 75  00 

water,  505  gallons 399  65 

M^32  ounces 136  00 

ta.346bags 34  60 

L832  barrels 5,009  37 

LSD  bushels 1,278  75 

iras,  800  pounds 48  00 

1, 394,983  pounds 3,970  52 

•,29,783  pounds 976  39 

(,920  bushels 28,343  64 

im  oil,  17,059  gaUons 2,883  17 

t 100  00 

Irese-patterns,  33, 198  yards 151  54 

lecin,^^.,  116,338  pounds 9,973  65 

esyl  barrel 10  25 

1  ties,  140 :...  22  97 

nd  blankets,  (second  hand,)  6 3997 

}Owhide  and  sheepskin,  (second  hand,)  4 • 6  15 

leel,  21,200 217  00 

machines,  62 602  70 

nd  lambs,  28,193 66,173  97 

1,219,000 497  12 

aldns,32 164  00 

dns,162 466  38 

nd  calf  skins,  4,387 10,624  36 

wUs,  1  string 1  54 

imber,  8,000  feet 246  00 

IbS^S  pounds 1,251  62 

oUi,  1,260  cords 3,340  06 

6eords 178  78 

Vt75 20,181  23 

32  36 

and  lumber,  1,385,288  feet 15,650  94 

oang,463 63  00 

L  700  bushels 178  85 

material 181  67 

landsleighs,  (second hand,) 26 154  39 

SS^bnshdls 50,721  12 

KgaUons 291  91 
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Wire  cal)le,  7,312  pounds j...  $63580 

Wood,  236  cords 361  SB 

Wool,  263,522  pounds 73  SSSS 

Total 627,83317 


COMDVIEECIAL. 

The  direction  of  the  entire  trade  of  this  district  is  east,  and  the  greata 
amount  of  merchandise  therefrom  goes  to  the  markets  of  New  York 
Some  shipments  are  made,  however,  to  Boston,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Eoche» 
ter,  and  other  towns  of  less  importance. 

The  crops  during  the  season  now  closing  have  been  sui>erior,  and  tlM 
country  is  filled  with  an  abundance  of  farm  products.  Being  socloae 
however,  to  the  United  States  markets,  on  which  Canadian  produce 
almost  wholly  depend,  the  markets  of  this  vicinity  are  affected  by  th< 
,  rise  and  fall  in  the  former.  The  enoimous  prices  paid  at  present  in  Ha 
United  States  for  certain  species  of  grain  has  the  natural  tendency  t« 
increase  the  value  of  such  grain  here,  and  Canadian  producers  are  recdv 
ing  prices  for  many  of  their  productions  that  suri)ass  any  thing  of  formfl 
years. 

The  prospects  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  this  porti(m  a 
the  provinces  during  the  coming  winter  season  are  very  favorable,  M 
are  susceptible  of  improvement,  which  may  be  secured  by  the  passifl 
of  acts  of  reciprocity  or  the  adoption  of  a  treaty  of  that  character  by  wn 
paities  interested. 

These  returns  are  made  up  with  all  the  care  possible,  but  I  regietti 
say  that  they  cannot  be  accepted,  in  their  comparison  with  others  of  th 
same  character  from  this  office,  as  any  criterion  of  the  busincBS  of  tU 
consulate  or  of  this  section  of  country-.  If  certificates  to  all  invoiccta 
merchandise  bound  east  from  points  on  the  Great  Western  railway  w«» 
obtained  at  this  office,  as  they  ought  properly  to  be,  its  returns  mightb 
relied  upon.  The  act  of  July  27, 1868,  was  intended  to  provide  for  sod 
cases,  and  avoid  the  former  unnecessary  inconvenience  to  shippers  0 
returning  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  countrj'^,  or  stopping  on  the  rort 
for  certificates.  As  it  now"  works,  certificates  are  granted  at  this  offlei 
only  to  such  shippers  as  are  not  waylaid  on  the  route  and  induced  ti 
secure  them  elsewhere.  Shippers  are  gradually  learning  that  they  cai 
secure  certificates  at  this  point,  and  avoid  much  trouble  and  delay;  aiM 
I  am  therefore  not  without  hope  that  a  succeeding  report,  may  be  moB 
correct  and  reliable. 


St.  Cathakine's.— D.  C.  IIaynes,  Consular  Agent 

Decembeb  31, 1887. 

Statement  shoicing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  thisfoitii 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Mm  feed |4,M1 

Lumber 1,8441 

Household  goods 2, 010  j 

Wheat d8.8tt1 

Barley 17.8511 

Bran  short-s  aud  middling 1,744' 

Rags 154 

QrasBseed 70S 
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$257  25 

,  one  melodeon,  and  sewiug  macliines .* 386  15 

3,997  50 

586  03 
Ill  59 

il  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 62,741  19 

il  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 7,590  32 

il  for  quarter  ended  June  :i0,  1868 29,912  00 

d  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 37,671  36 

rand  total *...  137,914  87 


Windsor.— Andrew  J.  Stevens,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

t  shoicifig  tJut  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  /States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

lambs $2,338  07 

5,953  53 

: 3,72:5  09 

il^nii,  buggies,  harness,  &c.,  &c 5, 143  60 

2,9:V2  00 

35,401  74 

e 44,458  82 

1,870  73 

2,780  85 

196  00 

687  50 

I  wheat 3,588  80 

226  00 

333  25 

789  CO 

792  21 

423  25 

475  40 

Mans,  pork,  pease,  &c 1, 340  03 

740  47 

il  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 114,194  84 


\t  shotting  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
or  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1868. 

.0^9  bushels $62,204£28 

,181  Iwrrels 64,028  93 

,24(»  bushels ! 31,986  73 

90  bushels 4, 149  61 

a  bushels 4,932  05 

lambs,  2,085 8,283  27 

) 17,056  00 

6 22,5:«  10 

,605,680  feet 100,203  38 

,  15,039  cords 25,867  68 

inare,  11,503  feet 1,829  75 

71  cords 127  80 

.99  cords 335  00 

a  stoves,  186,743  M 8,940  22 

a,  907  cords : 362  00 

270,000  feet 836  52 

ka,  187,000  feot 2,050  02 

Sa,000feet 480  60. 

r  CB 
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Butter,  22,476  ponnds |2,817  52 

Oatmeal,  400  bags'. 839  00 

8alt«d  flsli,  105  packages « 375  00 

Niit»,50  lm8h«»*a 150  00 

Apples  337  barrels 423  25 

Pig  iron,  209i  tons 4,790  00 

Copper  ore,  3,661  barrels 44,458  82 

Engines,  30 10,868  00 

Railroad  ties,  6,250 1,885  00 

Pearl  ashes,  65  casks 1, 919  06 

Coal  oil  and  tar.  150  barrels 337  00 

Old  iron  rails,  540  tons 12,174  57 

Tobacco,  4,318  ponnds 1,403  30 

Vinegar,  5,y<>2  gaUons 1,060  21 

Wine,  :I2  gallons 112  00 

Gin,  105  cases 559  75 

Furs,  43  bales 5,086  15 

Sheep  pelts,  161  bundles 1,046  00 

Calfskins,  72  bales 1,175  85 

Hides,  (beef.)  266 452  00 

Straw  hats,  375  dozens 675  15 

Wagons,  32 1,211  00 

Haniess,  22  sets 387  00 

Hogs,217 651  00 

Miscellaneous 2, 726  28 

Household  goods 12, 800  00 

Total 466,594  85 


Hamilton. — Daniel  E.  Boice,  Conml. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  shotcing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  /States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Barley $271,562  76 

Eggs 1,357  53 

Wool 18,141  96 

Pease 141,363  65 

Butter 31,473  48 

Cheese,  (in  bond) 67,103  68 

Wheat,  jieiise,  barley,  and  flour 106, 536  82 

Flax  and  Ihixseed 5, 773  77 

Provisions,  consisting  of  bacon,  hams,  pork,  lard,  beef,  butter,  eggs,  &c.  79,239  32 

Household  goods 6,998  75 

Flour 23,086  97 

Liquors 1,238  m 

Oatmeal 10,596  71 

Machines • 2,180  75 

Wlieat 116,501  17 

Lumber,  laths,  shingles,  i>08t8,  jwles,  &c 17, 325  44 

Sheep,  lambs,  horses,  and  cattle 13, 305  34 

Sewing  machines 1,519  44 

Cotton  rags 5,305  92 

Dry  goo<Ui 5,826  49 

Suudiies 2,927  04 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 929,426  31 

Total  for  quart<^r  ended  March  31, 1868 317,481  55 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  'SO,  1868 464, 321  46 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 443,887  12 

Grand  total 2,155,116  44 
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January  10, 18G8. 

I  have  the  honor  to  trai^init  hercN^ith  the  quarterly  returns  for 
De(*iDl>er31,  1807. 

The  business  of  this  office  has  been  considerably  augmented  during 
the  last  quarter,  by  reason  of  the  depaituient  disc*ontinuing  the  consular 
agencies  at  Guelph  and  Paris,  Ontario.  The  returns  of  those  agenc  es 
nptothe  time  they  were  discontinued  are  consolidated  herewith. 

The  banests  of  this  district  the  past  year  have  l)een  very  considerably 
dimiiiisbeil  in  quantity,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  dmught  in  this 
region.  l)eginning  about  the  1st  of  July  an<l  continuing  throughout  the 
entire  summer  and  fall;  but  the  quality  of  the  wheat,  barley,  and  pease 
crops  was  never  surpassed  hi  api>earance  and  excellence. 

The  ]»rincipal  products  of  Canada  ex])orted  from  this  port  to  the 
Uuitwl  Stales  are  wheat,  barley,  iiease,  butter,  cheese,  Hour,  wool,  and 
hmber. 

The  commerce  and  tnide  of  this  district  are  considerably  depressed 
and  unsettled ;  several  heavy  failures  have  oc(!urred,  and  it  is  feare<l  a 
general  revolution  in  business  will  be  experienced.  The  failure  of  the 
Commercial  Bank,  in  Canada,  high  duties  on  exportations  to  the 
States,  and  over  imiK)rtation  of  merchandise,  are  thought  to  be  the 
pwbable  causes  of  commercial  difficulties. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  this  district  are  not  large  or  increasing 
to  any  considerable  extent.  Tliere  has  been  one  woolen  factory  erected 
It  Paris,  Ontario,  during  the  past  year. 

Aj^Tcat  eftbit  has  been  made  by  Canada  to  open  direct  trade  with  the 
Loffer  Provinces,  West  Indies,  and  Kuroi)e;  still,  the  stai)le  products 
Me  almost  exclusively  forwardt^d  to  the  eastern  markets  of  the  United 
States,  as  will  clearly  api>ear  by  the  following  table  of  the  returns  of 
tUs  consulate: 

TtVi  tkoiriwg  the  TMfue  of  export »  to  the  i'mted  States  and  through  the  Vnittd  States  in  bond^ 
U  furrigu  rommtrieSt  and  covered  bp  ctrtificatts  from  the  contmlur  dUtrict  of  Hamilton, 
(ktario\frvM  Julf  16  to  December  31,  lb67. 


Exported  fh>m — 


Total. 


WOtoii  to  Inited  Stat«r« ;    |-2.'S4,41f>  22 

•icl»ktol'nit*-d  State* 32.021  35 

t^tB  I'lii 


'iiitc^  StJ»t»T». 


Inyiioii  iLroai^h  United  Statei  to  foreign  conntrivi. 


e,  762  25 


Onnd  total. 


$e00.623  39 

8U,  1 73  78 

11,6()4  t?7 

128.  W  0  y2 

|i,av>,im  61 

J 12.  (Wo  13 

ll.tHM  t?7 

137.tM:i  17 

1,316.364  78 


,  The  collector  of  customs  of  this  port  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a 
ftcmoniniUnu  of  the  value  of  goods  impoited  and  exporte<l  at  the  port  of 
;  Hamilton  during  the  year  ended  31st  Decemlwr,  1807,  which  I  annex  to 
»j  reiiort  for  the  past  year. 

VaJne  of  goods  paying  duty : 

bports $2,713,522 

ftee  of  duty 720,013 

Total 3,442,535 

f  Xxpoits  entered *y(i!l,l)04 
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December  31, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  Se 
tember  3(),  18(>8. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  this  district  during  the  past  year  ha^ 
been  very  remunerative.  All  crops,  with  one  exception,  have  been  a 
average  yield,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  dry  weather  doriD 
the  early  part  of  the  summer.  The  wheat  crop  in  particular  has  beei 
very  abundant,  and  of  good  quality.  Prices  for  wheat  have  ruled  mnel 
lower,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  grown  and  the  falling  off  of  prices  in 
New  York.  But  the  high  price  of  barley,  which  at  one  time  readied 
the  high  figure  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  has  more 
than  compensated  for  the  injury  done  by  the  drought  and  the  lower 
prices  of  other  grains.  The  i>ea  crop  has  proved  to  be  much  below  tke 
average  yield.  Many  fields  w- ere  not  harvested  except  as  food  for  catthk 
Stock  of  all  kinds  has  been  largely  dealt  in  the  past  year  for  the  New 
York  and  eastern  markets,  particularly  sheep  and  cattle,  and  fair  price* 
have  generally  been  received,  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  duty 
upon  all  animals. 

The  wool  trade  has  been  very  active  the  past  season,  and  a  greit 
quantity  has  been  exported  to  the  States.  It  is  stated,  and  I  believe 
with  truth,  that  more  wool  is  exported  from  Hamilton  than  fromuy 
other  market  in  the  province.  The  combing  fleece  wool  is  the  quality 
or  class  generally  grown,  and  usually  sought  for  by  the  Boston  an4otlier 
eastern  manufacturers.  Prices  have  ruled  throughout  the  year  froB 
twenty-seven,  twenty-nine,  thirty,  and  thirty-two  cents  per  pound  fcr 
combing  fleece  washed  wool. 

The  industrial  interests  of  this  consular  district  have  not  materidly 
changed  the  past  year.  No  new  enteriuises  have  been  projected,  awl 
no  ol(l  ones  have  been  enlarged  or  extended.  Stoves  comprise  the  ciirf 
manufacturing  interest  of  Hamilton.  There  are  one  or  two  machine 
shops,  but  they  are  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  Wanttf 
sewing-machine  factor}^  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Thli 
company  is  manufacturing  a  gi*e4it  number  of  ma<;hi]aes,  and  it  is  claimed 
of  superior  excellence,  principally  for  export  to  the  Livcrj)ool  and  Ixwt 
don  markets. 

I  also  annex  a  detailed  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods 
imj^orted  and  exported  at  this  port  for  the  year  ended  September  30| 
18G8,  and  returns  of  immigrants  amved  at  the  port  of  Hamilton,  show- 
ing their  destination,  for  the  same  i>eriod,  for  which  I  am  indebted  tt 
the  collector  of  customs,  and  the  emigi-ation  agent,  respectively,  of  tMi 
city. 

Statement  showing  the  description^  qiiantity^  and  value  of  goods  imported^ 
the  port  of  Hamilton  between  the  1st  October^  1867,  and  the  30f*  iS^M- 
6er,  1868. 

HorRCH,  2 1750  H 

Horned  cattle 54  •• 

Swiuo,  4,047 44,51711 

Sheep,  2 170  «• 

Siilpuuric  acid,  16,514  ]K)aiulB 297|l 

Brandy,  17,755  gaUons 17,901  •• 

Gin,  6;ia5  ganons 3.«g 

Riuii,  6,086  gaUons 3,01011 

Whisky,  5,376  gaUons 4,S64i9: 

SpiritR  of  wine,  &c.,  6,249  gaUons 1...  l,58Hi 

ProdnctH  of  petroleum,  3,421  gallons 1,451  II 

Cnide  iHjtroleum,  508  gallons ^9" 

Coifee,  green,  262,490  pounds 9(1,40611 
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■•w,  1,«76  pounds 964  00 

roHted,  ll^tl  poiiuda 515  00 

nu,5,«^puuiiils 272  00 

uatha,  &f .,  4(JJ  galloDB 83  00 

wpauDds I.  ire  00 

ilMBlMlerJlO.  ;ti:),l»W 1.617  00 

«fM  and  iimierja),  2(1.300 868  00 

tr*»»i«iaiidertW,  63,400 2,04S  00 

«|W,  laiSO 979  00 

Kpnands 8ffi  00 

MDokiid.  Ac.  14556  pouucis 966  00 

tfHDskrd.  &f.,  ll,-J6I  pcmnda 708  00 

SlS^lbttsheU 9,922  00 

,4,!»0ponniU 71  00 

aUHpauiida BOO 

iw  tn  Urrcl*,  494  gallonB 199  00 

M  in  bottles,  9.04dgallou« 3,603  00 

,S*,994pt.UDilB i 238,860  00 

,  37.358  ptmods 12,412  00 

S.759poimib 10,207  00 

1  kind*,  14,804  galloDB 15,777  00 

OiSS  pounds .n 145,148  00 

S,  15.6tf7  putmdfl 2,666  00 

ItWiHtuuda 50  00 

unlmen,  7^16  pnuiidH 8,333  00 

dlciue 1,677  00 

8,876  00 

MM 189  00 

.Sbnlloiis 5  00 

I73,7fe  pounds 9,806  00 

UWBl  quarts 847  00 

606  00 

dtonsheB 436  00 

169  00 

id  UiwiB,  6,749  poonds 1,566  00 

id  lieurtli-rugs 33,588  00 

598  00 

harneas  furniture 19,889  00 

• 185  00 

ire,  china,  &c 18,450  00 

6,385  00 

nd  Iff aring  apparel 6,598  00 

chocolate,  917  pounds 1,260  00 

1,241  00 

6.822  00 

469.157  00 

d 53.552  00 

31,765  00 

•  andprinto 485  00 

U 67,343  00 

pen 16  00 

179  00 

i>r  crinoline  cord 5, 503  00 

i,Ac 597  00 

!,  dto 954  00 

low 2,636  00 

19,766  00 

Ac 47,042  00 

26.183  00 

106  00 

cntkry 13,019  00 

(inwarr.Ao 890  00 

>Te]«,&c 6.234  00 

la, Ac 10.885  00 

eastings 8.571  00 

lwai« 130,613  00 

11.946  00 

14  00 

8,8:m  00 

^btf,eaU,Ae 1*1  » 
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Linen $66,76» 

Maps 1,093 

Manufaeture8,  marble 2, 8y&  i 

ManiifncturcA,  India-rubber 4, 3DX  I 

MannfactiircH,  fur 6, 164  i 

Manufa4*ttireH,  hair 1, 338  ff 

Manufactures,  ])a])ier  mach^ 177  0$ 

Manufaeturea,  ^jims  and  straw 12, 040 19 

Manufactures,  bone,  shell,  «&c ,..  1,583^ 

ManufiU'tures,  ])lat^d  ware,  &c 3, 889  09 

Manufaetur(?s,  brass  and  copper 1, 613  W 

Manuf  iR'tures,  leather 3, 634  09 

Manufactures,  boots  and  shoes 5, 536  00 

Man ufa<' tares,  harness  and  saddlery 92800 

Manufsictures,  wood 6, 408  00 

Mowing,  reaping?,  and  threshing  machines 108  00 

Mustard,  25,333  jwunds 3,609  09 

Musical  instruments 4, 190  00 

Machinery 14,498  00 

Oilcloth! 3,650  00 

Oil,  9,0)49  qinirts 7,356  00 

Packages • 10,285  00 

Paint 4,164  00 

Paper 5,216  01 

Pai>er-hangings 10,59601 

Parasols 4,046  00 

Plaster  of  Paris 818  01 

Pickles  and  sauces 3,35801 

Preservwl  nu;ats,  &c 5,04001 

Printing  ]>n»sses,  hand SO  09. 

Printed  and  lithogra]>hed  bills 3, 117  09 

Rice,  330,555  pounds 15,56399 

Silks 53,88609 

Spices,  whole,  31,524  pounds 3,06D 

Spirits  turpentine,  3, 572  gallons 1. 384 

Stationer>^ 6,984 

Small  wan>s 111,988 

Soap,  7,;W  pounchi 604 

Tobacco  pipes ^  -^ 

Toys 2,084  9j 

Vaniish 97609 

Woolens 419,1972 

Unenumerated  at  15  per  cent 8,55609 

Printed  books 16,743  01 

Iron 79,09999 

Type 24801 

FllEE  GOODS.  , 

Acids MS* 

Alum 854  99 

Anchors 7^  J 

Anatomical  preparations 5^5 

Dyestuifs 14,944  5 

Bt)rax 9am 

Bolting  cloth 1»8®  5 

Brass  in  bars,  &c ^ ^ 

Brass  and  copper  wire  and  wire-cloth 384' 

Bristles v 6,986' 

Brass  antl  tin  clasps  and  tapes  for  hoop  skirts ^S 

Broom  com ^»566 ' 

Busts,  cast«,  &c ellS 

Burr  stones ^'25 S 

Cable,  iromchain W  J 

India  rubber,  manufactured ^m 

Chinaware  for  officers*  me«s tl  J 

Winej*  and  liquors  for  officers'  mess " 161  • 

Coal  and  coke,  21,931  tons 106,981  i 

Communion  plate tt^ 

Church  bells iHI 
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,iiflit»ry : |1,514  00 

ilwre,&c 4,466  00 

prMBy  and  iion  tubes,  drawn 3, 320  00 

i 3  00 

tartar,  in  crystals 755  00 

id  flax  waste 1,728  00 

Adlewick 739  00 

I,  as  works  of  art 10  00 

of  eoin 2  00 

laya^&c. 1.119  00 

aety  glass,  and  sand  paper 1, 272  00 

oils 1,484  00 

icwdens&c 220  00 

ip,  and  tow,  undressed 6, 335  00 

:  and  clay 3,606  00 

i 347  00 

etB,  hooks,  &c 786  00 

sOverleaf 278  00 

d  soaps 5,795  00 

lan,  horse,  &c.,  manufactured 740  00 

". 7  00 

66  barrels ^ 64,206  00 

I  horns 7,344  00 

llpoumls 1,871  00 

anized  sheet 931  00 

1 1,670  00 

rod,&c 2,144  00 

w-plate 971  00 

oaknin 320  00 

re  and  engine  frames,  &c 10, 459  00 

naoufactured 354  00 

ilk  and  linen  thread 5,510  00 

r,  mill  and  factory 2,757  00 

unanufactured 5,208  00 

idsea-grass 3,734  00 

loots 1,023  00 

1,121  00 

la^roments  for  military  bands 78  00 

20  00 

saltpeter 3,436  00 

351  00 

d  metallic  acid .- 46  00 

mut,  palm,  and  pine 1,859  00 

e,  crude,  5,928  gallons 3,291  00 

824  00 

18  tons 1,058  00 

tar 50  00 

r  caning  chairs 59  00 

rhite  lead,  dry 2,528  00 

2,844  00 

Diac,  A^ 92  00 

42bashels 13,871  00 

6,836  00 

186  00 

eaf,  558,382  pounds..- 45,861  00 

iita,dus 1,400  00 

ekB,&c 179  00 

tpameSySLC 181  00 

ituig,&« 1,781  00 

««,&^ 603  00 

cods 26,345  00 

Ignwsplait 714  00 

9,466  00 

|>e,  for  printing • ^        314  00 

inc,  in  pigs 782  00 

nk / 2,441  00 


• 


370  00 

BtCftla 50  00 

a 211  00 

;  ef  wood  and  irory 33A  00 
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Wood  mannfactnres tSSSSt  tf( 

Wheat,  ir),(K)0  bushelH 15,0OOff 

Wool,  3i>9,:J92  iK)uud8 100,323  09 

Zinc  and  H]>elU^r,  in  sheet 29  fl^ 

Military  elothinii;  storcH 1, 386  M 

Wearing  appanM  of  Britinh  subjects  dying  abroad 50M 

Bookbinders'  tools SOS  01 

Zinc,  white,  drj' S6I8 

Fabrillo  and  Mexican  fiber 637M 

Coin  and  bnlliou 8S^tt 

Total 3,017,008  «r 


Statement  shomng  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  frm 
the  port  of  JSamilton  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 186& 

Scrap-iron,  256  tons .* (5,12018 

Staves,  standard,  88,000 8,040  61 

Staves,  other,  105,000 8,06010 

Planks,  boards,  &c.,  10,982,000  feet 125,764  • 

Shingles,  124,000 312  01 

Laths : 28  61 

Bntter,  4,000  iiounds 413  • 

Wool,  37,200  ponnds 9,300  • 

Hides,  71  cwt 0OO« 

Barley  and  rye,  543,649  bushels 433,513  61 

Flour,  6,377  barrels 44,630  • 

Green  fruit,  817  barrels l,eW6l 

Malt,  1,200  bushels 1,800« 

Peas,  2454:«^  bushels....* 184,918  «. 

Wheat,  116,(w6  bushels 178,597  # 

Printe<l  books •. 12411 

One  buggy 200l| 

Hardware 8,906  ff 

Leather 642  tt 

Woolens 5,691 

Wood,  manufactured >, 2,000 

Drugs ^  276 

Hats 621 

Earthenware 145 

Gunpowder 1, 344 

Groceries 2,000 

Leached  ashes,  manure 1, 100 

— < 

Total 1.019,88911 


Statemtnt  exhibiting  the  arrival  and  ttatination  of  eminrantB  at  Hamilton  agenejf  dmriag  ^ 

year  ended  September  30,  1868.  ' 


Nationality. 


Engliih 

Iri-h 

Rcotch 

OeniianH 

Norvregiars 

Americau  citlzcni 

French 

Welch 

DaneP 

Hweden «... 

Hollundeni 

BohcnilHn« 

Italiantt 


o  a 
^  OS 


432 

124 

J86 

760 

4,883 


301 


Total 1    6,683 


OD 
PS 


5,027 

1,227 

852 

17,565 

2,523 

3,099 

1 

366 

516 

3,506 

1.234 

1,120 

2 


35.938 


3 

o 

H 


5,459 
1.351 

i.o:» 

18.325 

7.406 

2,099 

1 

271 

516 

3.807 

1.234 

1.122 

2 


42. 641 


DESTINATIOII. 


Canada. 


1,321 

.   471 

511 

591 

3 

3,099 


6 
2 


5,011 


States. 


4,138 

880 

527 

17.734 

7.403 

1 
264 
516 

3.8tr7 

1.234 
1.116 


37,630 


Bumaiti. 


2. 355  were  Mormoni 

25  were  Mormonf 
204  were  Mormoot 

26  were  MormoM 
110  were  Mormou 


totiA  ' 
toVI*  t 
toUtik^  i 
toUlik* 


840  were  Mormooi 

150  were  Mormonii 

100  were  Mormonfl 

9  were  MonnoM 


toCtik. 
toUt* 


3,319  were  Mormou  to  UB^ 


Memorasdvm. — The  number  that  toft  Canada  dnrlngthe  Mme  period  tor  Bnftlo,  Boeheilvr, 
Sagiuaw,  If  Jnneaota,  and  other  placvt  la  Om  United  8tate«,  wero  1,993. 
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$komng  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
irfar  district  of  Hamilton  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
9<em6^20,1868. 

0  barrels 12,203  04 

»ii8hel0 100  00 

tW  bushels 518,988  34 

poands 1,137  54 

labels 116  01 

ponnds 35  87 

ig ; g4Q  44 

iniwuiids!r.^""!!^*.\^".'."!!!^'.''.^*."!.^'!J^'.^'*!  57,^74  83 

L  head 48,288  93 

0,462 8,505  52 

514  pounds 14,710  35 

16  cords 41  00 

J  barrels 87  30 

100 34  44 

300  pounds 77  39 

,  311,67«  pounds 9,350  34 

ff,  1  hogshead 295  10 

8  20 

16,000  feet 707  25 

107  cases 7,399  90 

,757i  yards 160  20 

MureLs 39,388  07 

8  pounds 22,231  58 

3&  bushehj 17,254  63 

00  pounds 109  67 

1  barrels 137,310  65 

283  55 

ages 317  49 

pels 74  01 

« 335  48 

lets 41  00 

ings,  3  cases 224  58 

156  00 

3,123  70 

10,882  36 

ets,  1 2  57 

10 44  28 

bundles 498  76 

oofe,  10  hogsheads 36  59 

?oods 24,943  95 

ags 80  72 

ses 1,189  14 

»?,220  pounds 47  77 

256  74 

ickages 15  01 

inds 8  64 

1,20  pounds 20  50 

lackaees 579  87 

'>7  gallons 456  29 

te,  1,133  pounds 158  62 

380,529  feet 113,379  10 

5,865  74 

bushels 32,728  29 

1,420  ponnds 426  32 

ea 130  26 

Jda,  10,222  pounds 316  00 

028  poands 395  14 

272  WreU 43,573  07 

jOOOpounds %        304  50 

420  00 

f 1, 1,770 53  10 

bushels 218,090  65 

Sboahela 1,644  48 

23  00 

MXtda 306  W 
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Poultry,  19  boxes 

Pnmps,  4 

Reps,  1  case 

Seeds,  6  boxes 

Sheep  and  hiinbs,  11,264 : 2 

Sheepskins,  9,251 i 

Shinffles,  5,268,850 II 

Scythes,  3 

Saddlery 

Shorts,  20,000  pounds 

Salmon,  1  barrel 

Skins,  200  cases .' 

Scrap-iron,  846,392  pounds I 

Scrap-steel,  64,574  pounds 

Spools,  550 

Sundries 

Tow  and  wastt^,  257  bales I 

Telegraph  poles,  1,761 

Trees,  19,800 

Vegetables,  704  packages 

Wagon,  1 

Wheat,  146,974  bushels 23 

Wooden  patterns 

Wool,  802,543  pounds 22 

Total 1,87 

Total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States 1, 87 

Total  value  in  bond  through  the  States 27 

Grand  total 2,15 


Chippewa. — J.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Consular  Agent 

December  31, : 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  valtie  of  the  exports  from  th 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Round  oak,  stave  bolts,  wood,  timber,  boards,  posts,  tiers,  bolts,  &,c i 

Wheat,  red 

Barley 

Hay,  old  and  new 

Wheat  and  barley 

Piling 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 1 


GODERICH. — ^Thos.  Allcock,  Con^ul. 

December  31, 

Statement  shmcing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  expon 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  da 

Household  goods n^ t 

Wheat,  94,477Ji  bushels .T. 14 

Cattle, 

Butter,  ecgs,  chei^se,  and  oats,  62,320  pounds,  64  firkins,  201  barrels,  110 

kegs,  18,510  dozen.  343  bushels,  86  packages 1 

Barley,  18,469  bushels 1 

Sheep  and  lambs,  1,464 .\ 
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flMe,  fhx,  and  flaxseed,  1,403  bushels,  8,300  pounds $1,998  82 

BonM,  wa^ns,  and  harness 590  00 

Imber,  446,000  feet 4,076  00 

ftarti,  Imuu  mill  feed,  &c.,  TS^tons 673  00 

Itair,  1,300  barrels •. 8,744  00 

IrthUricks,  51,840 540  00 

Ilttr,19 75  00 

Bndries 1,022  50 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 191,888  47 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 129,543  47 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 214,629  97 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 44,663  62 

Grand  total 580,725  53 


SniiKK. — ^The  decrease  of  exports  during  the  September  quarter  is  attributed  to  the 
Mletpennitting  shippers  to  obtain  their  certificates  at  other  than  the  district  from 
vUdi  articles  are  sent,  Goderich  being  forty-five  miles  from  the  principal  shipping 
pint. 


FoET  Ebie,  Ontario. — F.  N.  Blake,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

lUment  shoicing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
Fort  Erie  to  the  United  States  for  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

BinM,  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs $32,847  17 

fcine,  poultry,  eggs,  &c 4, 639  11 

Ntrr,  meat,  flour,  and  cheese 16, 829  06 

fnSAf  bockwhent  flour,  and  oatmeal 994  60 

lHlry,wheat,  and  pease 148,903  84 

I^  beans,  seeds,  &c 67  70 

fenfeedandhay 815  09 

ifliiier,  staves,  and  staye  bolts 22,445  47 

hffiiifa,  10,750  feet 320  00 

iHthbolts  and  timber 9,165  80 

Iwpi,  114,500 286  50 

JM,  1,199  cords 2,197  92 

M.55  pounds 9  95 

piipa,700  bushels 105  00 

htn : 41  00 

lafeea 7,944  84 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 247,613  05 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March31,  1868 178,696  40 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 509,089  82 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 685,867  32 

Grand  total 1,621,266  59 


Port  Eowan,  Ontario. — G.  C.  Bakes,  Consular  Agent. 

iUment  showing  the  description^  quantity ^  and  vahie  of  the  exports  from 
(kk  consular  agency  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarters  ended  June 
Mtmd  Sq^tember  30, 1868,  respectively.       ^ 

V  10,425^907  feet $127,125  23 

d  nnmd  timber,  25,064,990  feet 106,330  55 

timbier,  132^670  feet 8,492  84 

5,753^ 10,807  63 
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Laths,  1,696,950 fS 

Cedar  jtoBts,  650  pieces 

Wood,  2,094  cords 3 

Stave  bolts,  8,489  cords 83 

Railroad  ties,  7,716  pieces A ] 

Staves,  318,229 4 

Carnages,  3 

Harness,  1 

Horses,  2 , i. 

Hay,  10  tons * 

Household  goods » 

Eggs,  686  dozen 

Butter,  367  pounds 

Barley,  92,918  bushels 9( 

Wheat,  22,882  bushels 2< 

Peas,  4,0:^  bushels 5 

Flour,  509  barrels i 

Sundries I 

Total 421 


Peescott. — Jas.  Weldon,  Consul. 

September  30, 1 

Statement  shmdng  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  export 
this  consular  district  to  tlve  United  States  during  the  year  ended  Sq^ 
30,  1868. 

Barley,  15,220  bushels flS 

Beans,  193  bushels ". 

Buckwheat,  346  bushels 

Butter,  1,050,042  pounds 191 

Belt,  1 

Cattle,  3,194 T 

Calfskins,  42,629 3: 

Castings,  59,258  poiinds ] 

Deal  ends,  200 

Eggs,  70,997  dozen J 

Flax,  71,365  pounds ' 

Flour.  2,000  pounds h 

Fur  skins,  24,573 .• 1< 

Garden  seeds,  12  cases 

Horses,  286 2 

Hogs,  750 J 

Hops,  6,655  ])ounds * 

Hoops,  462,000 

Hop  poles,  63,000 t 

Iron  ore,  1,220  tons * 

Iron  pyrites,  200  tons 

Iron,  scrap,  83  tons 

Iron,  pig,  15  tons 

Ink,  2  barrels 

Lumber,  123,147,766  feet 1,27! 

Laths,  7,049,000 

Logs,  50 

Oats,  9,020  bushels * 

Peas,  1,375  bushels 

Plumbago,  6,855  pounds 

Poultry,  70,595  pounds m. 

Rye,  20,694  bushels » 

Rags,  59,041  pounds 

Shingles^  12,799,000 S 

Shingle  bolts,  2,788  cords 

Staves,  421,000 

Sheep,  4,221 
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fihemkins.  1.283 1190  55 

mAn'eSectA 8,504  00 

teiriM 3,055  92 

Tov,  li573  ponndfl 335  16 

Tefcmph  poles,  5,867 i 2,238  30 

WoS;  W,194  pouDcU 30,975  16 

Wool  clips,  55,685  pounds 4,483  40 


t 


Total. ^ 1,816,421  17 


EJDfGSTON. — S.  B.  Hance,  Consul. 

Decembeb  31, 1867. 
Sbitment  shotcing  the  description^  qvantityj  and  value  of  the  exports  from 


• 


this  port  to  the  United  Slates  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 


Ino  ore.  8cra]»,  and  pig  iron,  3,201^^  tons  and  38,695  pounds $12, 542  45 

Lamber.  l,6:t4,6o2  feet 16,708  15 

Honw  and  cattle,  137  head 4,  i:)2  64 

Batter,  106,J^1  iwunds t.  17,055  44 

Hop  polei*,  n0,939 1,791  74 

HoMebold>KKls 3,150  00 

Biricy,  56,7 15  bushels 46,074  60 

ttiBiclesand  shingle  bolts,  637,500  and  860  cords 3,835  00 

Cedar  {MMts,  65  single  posts, 35  cords,  laths,  314,000,  and  culls, 64,000  ft. .  904  00 

fco,  l?i.(KW  bushels 17,381  95 

Hop^SS  hales 2,782  00 

Kik,  otter,  fisher,  and  martin  skins,  1,387 . . . ; 4, 614  80 

fcit, 5,751  sacks  and  975  tons 6,232  00 

liidries 594  49 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,1867 137,799  26 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 37, 012  15 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 i:«,352  84 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 221,650  75 

Grand  total 528,815  00 


iktement  showing  the  description^  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
Kingston  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1868. 

Alllfs,  2K  barrels $427  50 

jfci,  (bleached,)  21,000  bushels 7:i5  00 

l47,8a3,H35  bushels 733,187  60 

JWter, 327,672  pounds 54,833  59 

Jrtkwheat,  513  bushels 358  10 

heka,  l(/7,700 656  18 

kmn  handles,  77,000 308  00 

fcltle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  4,094  head 39,922  15 

a*»  posts,  180  cords 1,415  00 

j«[5^  fe653i  dozen 2,871  85 

SSehold  goods 25,331  88 

!«Mt,  258  head 25,445  56 

Wm  and  skins,  13,014 12,783  52 

hp  polM,  140,082 2,774  40 

Ilk  9,045  pounds 2,782  00 

iMDg,  2,186,575  pieces 5,855  96 

iBytersp,  462,643  pounds 4,376  54 

IB.  pig,  2,896  tons ^ 44,881  00 

^"  8,517  tons .T. 16,954  00 

r,  86,515,562  feet ^ 

•,53364251,000 

1L340,500 pieces }  945,962  25 

i,»6,115feet 

r,  894,367  cabic  feet 
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Oats,  162i  bushels ,- 

Poultry 

Peas,  5,953  bushels i 

Railrowl  ties  263,:{75 » 

Rye,  171,603  bushels 16: 

8uudries 2J 

Steel,  161,388  pounds 1 

Stave  bolti*,  6,770^  cords i: 

Shiuffle  bolts,  8,842cords 3S 

\    1,498  ti>ns 

Salt,^  14,498  bushels *. 3( 

(    4,489  sacks 

Saw  logs,  2-2,273 2( 

Veuison,  t{7  carcases 

Wheat,  15,:i50  bushels 25 

Wire  rigging,  38,679  pounds I 

Total 2,291 


pANANOQUE. — E.  E.  ABBOTT,  CoiisuUr  Agent 

December  31, : 

Statement  showing  the  description^  quantity j  and  value  of  the  export 
this  port  to  the  UnitM  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  da 

Spring  strcel  and  iron,  247,651  pounds $! 

Lumber,  17,750  feet 

Oak  and  hemlock  logs,  75 

Butter,  19,92;i  poumls .  I 

Household  goods .' 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 i: 

Totjil  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 

Total  for  cpiarter  ended  Juiu*  30,  1868 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30  1838 ( 

Grand  total 2! 


Kapanee. — H.  Ealston,  Consular  Agent. 

December  31, : 

Statement  shotcing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  ^  the  export 
this  port  to  tlie  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  thi4f  da 

Lumber,  1,744,278  feet |li 

Railroad  ties  and  stave  bolt>s,  3,175  ties  and  479  cords 

Barley,  42,b39  bushels 3: 

Oxen  and  horses,  3 

Shingles,  ])lanks,  laths,  and  headings,  786,750  and  49,477  feet J 

Rye,  18,613  bushels 1* 

Rye  antl  barley,  19,1 16  bushels li 

Butt^jr  and  eggs,  5,613  pounds,  397  dozen,  and  6  barrels ! . 

Household  goods 

Bell  metal,  1,024  |)ounds 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 8! 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 i 

Total  for  cpiarter  ended  June  30,  1868  Ill 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1^ 27; 

Grand  total 48 
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Belleville. — J.  W.  Carman,  Consular  Agent 

December  31,  1867. 

StMkment  skotcing  the  descriptiKyn^  quantily,  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  tfte  United  /States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day, 

lumber,  laths,  ciiIIm,  &c.,  1,982,800  aud  8,900,497  f<ret $90, 309  11 

Birievaud  wheat,  121,462  bushels 99,907  10 

Hoosehold  gCMxls 2,753  00 

iYe,n:i73  ImnhelH 71,658  36 

Shingle  and  cedair  bolts,  100  cords 7:«)  00 

How«,3 600  00 

Batter,5:U4;i  iwunds 6,746  09 

fiondriw.; 686  75 

Total  for  qnartpreiide<ll)eoeinl>er  31,1867 273,190  41 

•  Total  for  quartfT  wided  March  31,  1868 29,278  23 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Juue  30,  1868 216,728  26 

Total  for  quarter  euded  September  30,  1868 430,  :i35  83 

Grand  total 1,149,532  73 


• 


PiCTON. — K.  Clapp,  Consular  Agent. 

December  31, 1867. 

dement  shotcing  the  description,  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  tlie  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

ftiTe  bolts,  140  cords $924  50 

IMey  ami  wheat,  53,160  bushels 48,150  70 

I*«te.440haj?8,  7H  barrels,  aud  3,5:«  bushels 4,925  54 

fitter, ll.(HI4i  l>«mnds 3,226  23 

HjrM0,94Oi  bushels '. 10,:i46  30 

Cattle,  18  head 250  56 

Hfln«,3 320  00 

Appk»  and  cider,  'SAA  barrels  and  55  gallons 549  59 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 68, 69:}  42 

Total  for  quarter  end«'d  June  :iO,  1868 25,  a56  (^2 

Toul  for  quarter  ended  Sti>tember  30, 1868 154, 821  51 

Total  for  nine  months ' 249,170  95 


Montreal. — ^W.  W.  Averell,  Consul  Oeneral. 


\ 


dement  showing  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  exports  to  the 

United  States  from  this  consular  district  for  tlic  year  ended  September 
30,1868. 

^jylw,  520  barrels $1,031  50 

^  acrapings,  15  barrels 174  49 

^UiMmda,  13,878  pounds , 2,919  49 

i*«iiUie,4  caiMja 234  00 

A^euo  dozen 645  00 

4Je,  TOO  gallona 270  00 

iilieciM,  19  tons 151  61 

Aw,  401  tons 6,749  00 

AiMer,  192,633  pounds 344,955  66 
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Bark  extract,  283  barrels t2,7« 

Bags,  3,800 S 

Beef,  1,401  pounds ' 

Biscuits,  946  pounds ' 

BiJsam  of  fir,  90  i^allons l! 

Brandy,  3,476  galloiis 6, 8 

Brandy,  267  cases  of  one  dozen 1,9 

Bonedust,  70,166  pounds S 

Bones  for  manure,  260  tons 6,T 

Bone-black,  59  tons 1,0! 

Bone  fan  sticks,  18,800  feet 3 

Books,  13,565  volumes 5,  C 

Beans,  461  bushels 7 

Barley,  310,718  bushels 271,7! 

Boots  and  shoes,  72  pairs ! 

Boxes,  193  cases ^ 1,9 

Clay  jpipes,  8,395  boxes 7, 0« 

Clothinc^,  15  cases 2,75 

Cut  nails,  15, 000  pounds * 9 

Canada  plates,  319  boxes 1,1' 

Canada  balsam,  2,636  gallons 4,  t 

Castile  soap,  7,730  pounds 4 

Cream  tartar,  cr\'8tals,  11,522  pounds 1,7: 

Cattle,  1,597  head 27,7! 

Cattle  tails,,  17,500 51 

Cattle  hair,  18,660  pounds 1,0! 

Carriages,  4 G, 

Calfskins,  14,473 *. 11,71 

Caustic  soda,  78,100  pounds 3,  ^ 

Cochineal,  350  pounds 8i 

Champa^ie,  10  cases . . .' '. 1! 

Castor  oil,  1,200  pounds 1^ 

Castor  oil,  7  cases IJ 

Car  wheels,  48 T, 

Com  meal,  60  barrels 3 

Cod -liver  oil,  889  gallons 7! 

Cod  oil,  423  gallons 2 

Chains,  24,731  pounds 1,  Si 

Claret  wine,  2,400  gallons 1 8 

Cordials,  17  case-s 1 

Coupon  l>ox,  1 ' 

Carbonate  of  soda,  500  kegs 1, 4< 

Cigars,  3,000 11 

Carboys,  200 SI 

Doors,  2 < 

Drugs,  81  cases 1,  S 

Dressed  hogs,  24,349  ])ounds 1,6! 

Dried  apples,  424  pounds ! 

Dairy  skins,  3,567 : 2,7! 

Dairy  salt,  sacks,  697 1,3! 

Dry  goods,  15  cases 4, 2^ 

Dogs,  2 

Eggs,  2,364  barrel 30, 4f 

Earthenware,  80  crates 2,8( 

Essences,  2  cases 1' 

Elastic  w^e^  40,330  yards 17,41 

FuTB,  dresseid  skins,  2,207 2, 9! 

Furs,  raw  skins,  4,649 9, 5! 

Furs,  manufjEhctured,  11  cases 9! 

Furs,  waste,  2,200  pounds 31 

Fancy  goods,  1  case 1! 

Feed,2l0tons 3,9 

French  calfskins,  1,234  pounds 8,9i 

Flour,  4,096  barrels 26, 4< 

Flax,  188,194  pounds 22,  i: 

Flaxseed,  9,a32  bushels 15,5* 

Flax  tow,  7,795  pounds ft 

Flax  fiber,  2,906  pounds .    S! 

Fish,  324  barrels 2,0i 

f\u:nace,  1 1 


f 
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tik8y6caskB $292  32 

»  pounds 732  61 

;k,  37,196  ponnds 624  40 

(t,  604,896  pounds 764  Id 

linoBB 449  93 

SlQcasen 3r'9  93 

d,610bn8hels 1,005  37 

77  pounds 99  20 

bark.  120  cords 340  00 

i,36^pound8 1,988  80 

118  88 

,5,058  barrels 13,556  25 

4  clses 1,385  05 

tings,  22  cases 290  76 

8ca8cs 230  50 

,511 •. 194,781  06 

jMictunil.  264  dozeu : 198  00 

,766  iwmnds 3,3,37  30 

nts  of  tnwle,  1  case 252  25 

itters,  200  dozen 600  00 

itters,  307  gallons 184  20 

oiiosities,  1  case 30  00 

M» , 197  68 

!» sweepings,  2,000  pounds 20«  00 

14,129,7(M  feet 140,987  43 

H,000 184  74 

e,  3,077  pounds 187  69 

108 194  40 

©8,12  barrels 150  (X) 

4,431  pounds 1,019  13 

scraps,  5,000  pounds 128  27 

it«,  6 627  00 

de,  12  dozeu 33  00 

,200  kits 200  00 

teoos  stores,  22  cases 6, 317  52 

leous  goods,  43  cases 1, 773  33 

files,  123dozen 406  56 

WBj4 400  00 

irine,52  gallons 143  00 

981  pounds 2,475  89 

,  16,755  ]>ound5 1,117  00 

hogsbeads 2,793  11 

)78keg8 3,114  64 

3,123  barrels 19,191  00 

,678  bushel^.... 66,908  63 

ler,  5,000  iMmnds 625  00 

and  lead,  36,377  pounds 858  28 

T,  80  ounces 95  00 

s,  130  i»ounds, 11  70 

wheels,  11  tons 206  00 

,1,396  gaUons 1,964  70 

,10  cases 928  00 

200  00 

«1,  5  jars 931  00 

framed,  1 94  00 

B,fraine<l,2 •  3(X)  00 

,065  hundred  weiglit 960  00 

matter,  18  cases 1,317  00 

Krk,  21,137  pounds 731  38 

:»,  1,325  barrels 30,245  94 

are,  1  case 31  95 

barrels 1,182  84 

13,736  tons 275,  :«6  11 

124,e»0  pounds 12,391  00 

effects 19,:«0  00 

96  dozen 735  75 

r,MdOpoand8 34  00 

I56baabels 8,498  90 

wm 8  00 

,  1,779  bnahels 1,03»14 

.8CB 
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Plasterers'hair,  19,000  pounds 

Plate  glass,  43  cases - 

Pearlash,  2,537  barrels 1 

Potash,  2,307  pounds i 

Paint  earth,  13,251  i>ounds 

Rye  flour,  2(K)  barrels 

Railroad  engines,  3 ! 

Rum,  81  gallons 

Robes,  1 

Raisnis,  133,300  pounds 

Rifles,  50  cases - 

Roofing  slate,  289  squaros '. 

Rice,  3o0  bags 

Rlienish  wine,  1,357  gallons 

Scrap  iron,  1,819  tons ^ 

Salt,  88  tons #. 

Salt,  19,284  bags 

Salt,  20,722  bushels 

Sole  leather,  43,739  pounds 

St'Cam  tumbling  barrel,  1 

Saws,  3  cases 

Sheepskins,  809 

Sewing  machine  castings,  90 

Shocks,  6,912 

Store  pigs,  18 

Screw  jacks,  3 

•81eighs,2 

Sleigh  robes,  1  case 

Sherry  wine,  1,213  gallons 

SaltiKJtre,  4,208  ]>ounds 

Soda  asli,  214,564  pounds 

Straw  goods,  8  cases 

Salmon,  520  barrels 

Soda  cr>'stal8,  22,642  pounds 

Seal  oil,  13,033  gallons 

Stove  polish,  15,250  pounds 

Semapnon  lamps,  30 

Silver-jdated  glass,  6  cases 

Steel,  3,468  pounds 

T^imips,  127  barrels 

Tea,  384,194  pounds 1 

Twines,  408  pounds 

Table-salt,  l,844^jars 

Threshing  machines,  1 

Varnish,  6,033 

Vitches,  500  bushels 

Vinegar,  546  gallons 

Wines,  1,230  gallons 

Wines,  7  cases l 

Wines,  bottles,  133  gross ., 

Wlieat,  21,148  bushels 

Woolens,  2, 268  yards 

Woolen  caps,  231  dozens 

Whisky,  240  gallons 

Whisky  meter,  1 

Wood  patterns,  4  cases 

Window  i^lass,  2,258  boxes • 

Wrought  iron,  5  tons 

Total 2,1 
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Port  Sabnia. — A.  W.  Duggan,  Consul. 

March  31, 1868. 

Statement  gJunctng  the  de-ncription  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
tlic  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Hontt,  harness,  boggles,  wagons,  buffalo  robes,  sleighs  wbiffletroes,  Slq  . .  $18, 067  48 

Birify 44,203  81 

hrk,  batter,  wheat,  oats,  &e 603  30 

WWt 2,844  35 

Two  engine  boilers  and  their  appurtenances 1, 300  00 

SHq),l  amlis,  and  sheepskins 774  07 

RoQMbold  goods  and  effects ^ 1, 602  50 

Boob 867  90 

Vmt 357  44 

Dim 70  00 

SBBdritti 18,701  42 

Total  for  quarter  endeil  March  31,  1868 89,392  27 

Total  for  quarter  ende<lJune  :W,  1868 107,782  38 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 28,212  97 

Total  for  nine  months 225,387  62 


Iktment  shmcing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
Port  Sarnia  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 

i»I«,dried ^2  85 

WIH14 28  00 

iBttpr,  21.950  pounds 3,198  86 

iMcT,  7,310  bushels 57,242  77 

ldUorol>eml3 83  50 

Ihn,  9,000  bnshehj 92  00 

iNkx,  15  cases : 876  90 

ieuo,  4  bushel 1  50 

WCdO  pounds 3  00 

ltakets,29 57  50 

l«h  bricks,  2,160  boxes 780  00 

1^14 3  30 

CkecieTat.  1 135  75 

Otttle,134head 4,360  64 

Cittaii,  2t4  yards 4  44 

CbBH8,25 32  25 

CWoK,  60  pounds 6  70 

Cadir  poets,  3,000 90  00 

aifr.\r.7: 1 00 

CMi,  534  yards 658  70 

OHdvood,  290  cords 445  00 

Jii^boaeni,15 5,845  00 

mnr,  wheat,  3,300  pounds .•  100  95 

JJ>yr,  buckwheat,  100  |)ounds 3  00 

"lit,  preserved,  36  cans  and  20  pounds 11  00 

R4, 147  itackagcs  and  205  barrels 1^440  70 

f    M,3baff8 1  50 

!:    Fiaaing  mill,  1 10  00 

i    J''an&iDg  implements,  sundries 94  00 

'    G«M,7 ^ 50  00 

HanKss,198 2,629  00 

BQnm,387 30,933  25 

flnn,! 1  50 

Boaps,  b«tfrel,  50,800 101  60 

HoDer,  15  pounds "2  00 

linen  towels,  19 3  50 

JUmiber,  888^8%  feet 3,019  56 
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Lard,  73  jwunds ^  30 

Mill  castings,  Huudries :.  8  OU 

Malt,  80  Ijushels 6??  00 

Oatmeal,  1  barrel 7  00 

Oats,  75  biiHbels 29  65 

Oil,  1  gallon 50 

Onions,  2  bnshels 1  50 

Peas,  2,145  busbels 1,737  04 

Pipe,  Indian,  1 3  (K» 

Pork,  3,1)29  pounds 243  00 

Pickles,  3i  barrels 10  50 

Pig,  1...." 3  CO 

Poultry,  sundry 10  r..S 

Railroad  iron 3,36^»  00 

Railroad  ties,  900 112  oO 

Skins,  sbeep,  2,610 1  359  26 

Skins,  raccoon 2  70 

Skins,  deer,  1 1  00 

Saw,  1 3  (N» 

Stoves,  5 46  00 

Sborts,  111,^51  busbels 193  75 

Sbeep,  456 1,3^^5  87 

Scrap  ii-on,  496^  pounds 10,032  50 

Sauerkraut,  1  keg 1  00 

Staves,  oak,  103,254 1,673  79 

Sugar,  16,269  pounds 2,806  10 

Soap,  21  ])ounds 3  44 

Saddles,  24 125  00 

Sleigbs,47 451  50 

Timber,  5.080  feet 355  60 

Tools,  drilling,  sundries 1, 784  30 

Tnuiks,  2 33  00 

To(»ls,  smitbs',  sundries 105  00 

Tools,  carpeutei-s* 117  50 

Tin  ware 15  00 

Thrasbiug  macbiue,  1 eO  00 

Tar,  100  barrels 150  00 

Telegraph  pole8,3,132 304  33 

Wheat,  8,779  bushels 14,605  :« 

Wagons,  71 1 4,770  00 

Wool,  7,546  pounds 2,011  GS 

Yam,  84  pounds 38  20 

Miscellaneous  goods  for  lludsou^s  Bay  and  Red  River  settleiuent 67, 583  69 

Total 227,987  35 


February  12, 1869. 

I  Lave  tLe  honor  of  transmitting  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ended  the  3()th  September,  1808 : 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district  show  a 
slight  increase  of  $2,540  20  over  last  year,  (1807.)  This  is  owing  in  i)art 
to  the  large  quantities  of  barley  shipped  from  this  port.  In  commercial 
importance  this  cereal  ranks  first  this  year,  taking  the  i)lace  which  wheat 
filled  in  times  i)a8t,  and  the^iigh  price  it  commanded.  In  the  month  of 
October  it  sold  at  $1  53,  in  November  at  $1  30,  and  in  December  at 
$1  25  per  bushel. 

The  exportation  of  horses  has  also  been  large,  numbering  872. 

For  wheat  (while  a  large  crop  was  han^ested)  there  has  been  a  very 
light  demand ;  0,000  bushels  only  were  shipped  during  the  yea;*. 

The  heat  and  drought  prevailing  during  the  summer  months  injured 
the  Qvoi)  of  oats.  The  supi)ly  was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  the  prices 
ranging  from  45  to  55  cents  per  bushel. 

The  oil  interest  of  this  disti'ict  is  i>rincipally  in  the  hands  of  American 
capitalists,  and  for  the  last  year  the  production  of  this  article  has  been 
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at  a  stand-still,  owing  to  the  very  low  price— cnide  oil  command- 
D  45  to  50  cents  per  barrel.  The  exports  from  Canada  to  foreign 
T  the  year  1808  amounted  to  only  3,200  barrels.  The  total  stock 
e  oil  in  the  hands  of  producers  and  refiners  does  not  fall  short  of 
barrels — the  production,  however,  at  present  being  very  light, 
out  enough  for  home  consumption. 

ralue  of  all  dutiable  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  to 
•t  during  the  last  year  amounted  to  8299,472. 


Quebec— Geo.  H.  Holt,  Vice-consul 

December  31 ,  1867. 

nt  shoicing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  tlie  quarter  ended  this  day. 

$28,076  31 

; 1,227  70 

Idgoods   1,270  14 

i  and  pickled  salmon 135  00 

DstrumentH 108  00 

sand 400  75 

I  rigging 1,340  85 

219  93 

letal 1,051  (50 

clothing 1, 114  85 

595  42 

el,  &c 171  84 

angs 1,370  00 

34  10 

I  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 37,116  49 

I fori|uarter  ended  March  31,  1868 15,404  09 

I  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 45, 155  04 

I  for  Quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 69,183  97 

Grand  total 166,859  .50 


sloartii^  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  and  stenmers^  with  the  number  of 
fUfed.  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  1868  Also,  the  countries  from  whence 
Re  atul  for  which  they  cleared^  whether  in  cargo  or  in  ballast,  Also^  dittinguishing 
liries  to  which  they  belonged. 


ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

YefiseU. 

Tons. 

Men. 

YetiitrlB. 

Torn. 

Men. 

Mh 

956 

646,511 

'     19, 306 

1,038 

754.600 

19,544 

590 
368 

414,718 
231, 793 

13.589 
5,717 

1,038 

754,600 

19,544 

" 

I 

958 

646. 511 

19. 3C6 

1,038 

754,600 

19,544 

ileaiDert 

70 
888 

87,911 
556,600 

5,358 
13,948 

59 
979 

75,919 
678,681 

4.693 

wmiSlmer  TPilOll 

14. 851 

" V     ft  ' •■  •.........«••..•• 

• 

L 

956 

646,511 

19,306 

1,038 

754,600 

19,544 

tb 

756 
202 

541,961 
104.550 

16,506 
2,710 

834 
204 

649.878 
104,722 

16,878 

2,666 

"""""""'**"""""'" 

L... 

958 

646, 511 

19,306 

1,038 

754,600 

19,544 
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Return  of  vessels  inward  and  outward  for  1868. 


Under  what  flags. 


INWARD. 


VesMlB. 


Britlnh 

United  States 

French 

Nomve^ian... 

Prui^ian 

SwedUh 

Harabcrg 

Bremen 

Portugese 

RuHglan 

M<'ck1enburg. 
Daniitb 

Total.. 


756 
1 
4 

153 
17 
4 
4 
9 
2 
I 
1 
6 


958 


Tons. 


541,961 

338 

1,555 

79,041 

6,849 

2,367 

3,214 

6,550 

316 

365 

281 

3,674 


646,  511 


Men. 


16,596 

10 

49 

2,030 

197 
56 
75 

162 
14 
12 
12 
93 


19.306 


OUTWARD. 


Vessels. 


834 
2 

4 
154 
16 
4 
5 
9 
3 


1 
6 


1,038 


Tona. 


649,878 

653 

1,555 

79,349 

6.441 

2.367 

3,3.'57 

6,550 

495 


281 
3,674 


754,600 


Rtturn  showing  from  what  country  vessels  arrived  and  departed  in  1863. 


"Where  from. 


Great  Britain.. 
United  States  . 
Britinb  colonies 
Other  countries 

Total... 


ARKITED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 

696 
23 
70 

169 

534,139 

18,  140 

9,167 

95,065 

16,139 

388 

408 

2,371 

928 

1 

68 

41 

729,589 

146 

9,006 

15,859 

958 

646,511 

19,306 

1,038 

754,600 

Return  of  countries  from  which  vessels  have  arrived  inward^  and  for  which  vessels  hat 

cleared  outward y  for  J 868. 


Where  from. 


United  Kingdom 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Bmnswtck 

Newfoundland 

Prince  Edward  Inland . 
British  Went  Indies... 
Spanish  West  Indies . 

France 

St.  Pierre  Miquelon  .. 

United  Statoit 

Spain 

Portugal 

Norway 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Sweden 

Holland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Belgium 

Italy 

Sardinia 

Africa 

South  America 

Australia 

Egypt 


Total. 


INWARD. 


Vessels. 


696 

73 

19 

53 

6 

8 

1 

29 

3 

23 

10 

3 

64 

9 

8 

1 

6 

2 

1 

12 

4 

2 

6 

9 


Tons. 


524  139 

16,169 

978 

4,795 

213 

2,434 

176 

14,510 

251 

18, 140 

4,474 

664 

35, 299 

5.562 

6,812 

515 

3,720 

763 

962 

5,029 

2,816 

l.Oll 

4.914 

7,604 


1,708 


1, 050      663, 658 


Men. 


16,139 

380 

22 

264 

21 

81 

7 

371 

14 

388 

116 

23 

899 

140 

150 

13 

84 

21 

21 

137 

67 

27 

115 

169 


39 


19,708 


OUTWARD. 


Vessels. 


928 

60 

4 

56 
4 
3 
4 
9 
7 
1 
1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
1 


13 

4 


1,108 


Tons. 


729,589 

11. 245 

567 

4.084 

1.280 

553 

1,280 

4.339 

461 

146 

630 

315 


486 
1,533 


436 
424 


390 


5.989 
3,378 


766,923 
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Statement  gkatcing  the  number  of  pasHemgers  arrived  at  theporfof  Quebec 
during  the  year  1868,  in  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 

EoglaDd,  in  steamers 16, 134 

Mand,  in  ftailiug  vessels 48 

Iifund^  in  steamers 2, 577 

lifhiid,  in  sailing  yessels 8 

Sfotliod^  in  stesiinero 1, 827 

Scotland,  in  sailing  vessels 99 

Gnininy,  in  Railing  vessels 4, 371 

Jiinray  and  Sweden,  in  sailing  vessels 9, 601 

Other  countries 11 

Total 34,676 


Statement  of  the  customs  dues  received  during  the  year  ended  December  30, 

1868. 

Dotlw $506, 180  52 

Emigrant  tax 32,695  50 

Wtter  police  dues 16,319  16 

Hflspitaldnes 11,921  74 

Dutiwrollwrted  at  Three  Rivers 1,841  00 

Steamboat  fund 1,:^)3  80 

Total 570,321  72 


Vessels  sold  to  France  during  the  year  1868. 


Yeiaeli. 


i»«hiqiip,  1.  33-1867... 

••*«,  2.  8I-I«66 

J**J«.18M«7 

2*».4.  67-lii«7 

'^i.  49-1867 

?**ntk>o.  6.  25-1867 

5?^  7.  96-1866 

*Jik».8.  18-1868 

Total 


Estimated 
value. 


$18,666  66 
14, 600  00 
5,  693  33 
32, 947  33 
58,838  00 
17, 422  67 
37, 570  67 
17, 733  34 


203,472  00 


Toni. 


408 
426 
161 
677 
1,209 
358 
772 
416 


4,427 


Price  for  which 
the  vewsel  wa« 
sold. 


100, 000  francs. 
£3.000 
3U,  500  francs. 
Us  67  per  ton. 
$48  67  per  ton. 
|4d  67  per  ton. 
$48  67  per  ton. 
95, 000  franc*. 


Vessels  sold  to  British  subjects  during  1868. 


VcmU. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

ifcipo.  L  08-1807 

673 
1,312  '. 

3J4 
1,207 
1,499 

Ravensclitr.  6.  80-1867 

472 

IMmbott  «,  34-IWF7 

Modeitiy,  7.  80-1867 

979 

hmtpmxtoat  X  107-1864 

Ottawa.  8.  86-1866 

6:16 

j*^  4_  3S-Id67                - 

Total  tons 

AfaMonln   9l  3(MfW7 ., 

7,080 
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lOIMJ 

Deicrlpllnn. 

Briud. 

iBlimd. 

iDl 

QiiniUIJ-. 

V-a. 

Quintllr. 

V-^. 

QumHy. 

17"HI 
13ll43E 

is,fiie 

(8M 

*.0S7 

HvaU./mKiilUiLiuid  Imoked Oil.. 

MaliUKU gnU-.. 

07,338 

iiT,i« 

98,  BE! 

3.aM 

i 

i,m 

a.S77 

131,310 

iK^eso 

27.131 

323,343 

1 

t(  thmeaig  the  dtteripiien,  quantity,  and  value  of  lie  tiportt 
Riten  to  the  L'aUtd  Slant  during  the  year  18661 


D<«ripU0D. 

n-OMT-ltO, 

QBantily. 

VsIm. 

qoMiiiir.  _ 

PUnk  luid  b»rd< MM.. 

1.913 

|3e.7M 
3,*!t3 

S.S9B 
1,SU9 

s,s» 

DnHtiT  end*  and   buki,  bl'lnd  iiut.  door  and 

mo 

16,250 

100 
B.«9 

Bulry 6«*l.. 

fl,T3a 

!t,e«e 

370 

189 

SOO 

?JSS 

13l.fl3S 

Tbtal  value  o^  goods  exported  from,  and  imported  to,  the  port  o; 
during  the  year  1868. 


Imports 

Total  bnaineBs 1 
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SUtmntifAetrmIe  and  nmtigation  betteetn  the  United  States  and  the  port  of  QuebeCy  sea- 
wri,  img  the  wear  1868,  showing  the  number  of  vessels  entered,  inward  and  outward^ 
titk  tk  nmber  of  tons  and  men  employed^  distinguishing  the  countries  from  which  they 
ntmd  ni  deared,  and  under  what  flag ;  also  those  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  and  the 
n/m  tf  imports  and  exports. 


DeBcription. 


TE88ELS  INWARD. 


Total  umber  of  yeaiels  anired 


Twrlfwitheargoet. 
ToviiiBlMUvt 


total 


AnKewTork. 
hMfioitos.... 

hMPmlaod .. 
AMlGeliifu.. 
VlNB  BiUmore . 


Totil 


tiivBritUifiaf 

Ms  United  States  fli^. 
^IfrXonregianflaff  ... 
udirBiciDeBflag 


Total 


VESSELS  OUTWARD. 

TMiinmberofTMRlBelettredfWitheargoei 


'*»«rtofBottoa. 
tiierBritUi  flaf  . 


No. 

Tona. 

23 

18, 140 

10 
13 

8,771 
9,369 

23 

18, 140 

14 
4 
2 

1 
1 
1 

9,053 
3,562 
2,625 
1,072 
1,027 
781 

23 

18, 140 

19 
1 

1 
2 

16, 370 
338 
45l> 
962 

23 

18. 140 

1 

146 

*    1 

146 

1 

146 

Men. 


388 


190 
198 


388 


203 
75 
52 
20 
21 
17 


368 


334 

10 
11 
33 


388 


8 


8 


8 


JJJjnlneoflmportibyiea $27,131  00 

^^WTaiaeof  c^rtibyiea 1,198  00 


Statement  of  inland  trade  and  navigation  for  the  year  1868. 


niWARD. 


'miiBniberof  TeMeli  by  eanal 


OUTWARD. 


^^nmlbaiiit  Teawli  by  canal. 


No.      Tons. 


8 


109 


839 


8,922 


Men. 


30 


373 


IMPORTS. 


lUwlrynUrMd 


TotaL. 


$38,837  00 

314, 425  00 

i. 

353,252  00 


EXPORTS. 


feycaoal 
hfnf 

TMri. 


$103,173  00 
28,462  00 

131, 635  00 
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December  14, 1808. 

I  hav(^  the  honor  to  forward  for  your  perusal  returns  of  the  supp/j, 
export,  and  stock  of  lumber  and  deals  of  Quebec  for  the  past  season, 
together  with  prices  cuiTent,  and  such  other  information  as  I  deem 
important. 

The  season  has  been  one  of  more  than  ordinary  activity  in  the  timber 
trade  and  the  staples.  White  pine  has  maintained  a  hi*^her  price  than 
ever  before.  Xotwitlistanding  an  easy  money  market  and  a  bountiful 
harvest,  (,'anadian  capitalists  still  show  an  unwillingness  to  employ  tbeir 
means  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  and  general  distrust  takes  the 
place  of  confidence.  Tliis  lack  of  confidence,  which  is  a  mild  term  for 
what  in  the  United  States  is  termed  *'old  fog^ism,"  has  become  so 
chronic  in  its  nature  that  it  can  only  be  eradicated  by  some  ministering 
angel  south  of  45o.  Indeed,  it  is  considered  by  many  of  the  best  men 
here  that  the  seed  of  annexation  has  already  been  sown  in  rich  soil,  and 
that  the  advent  of  the  new  dominion  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  bounti- 
ful and  much-lio])ed-for  harvest.  j 

American  capitalists  have  the  past  year  surprised  the  slow,  supine  , 
business  ideas  of  Quebec,  by  making  large  investments  in  timber  terri- 
tory. Much  of  the  best  and  most  available  timber  lands  of  Canada  are 
now  in  tlie  hands  of  Americans,  as  well  as  large  tracts  in  the  more  dis- 
tant north.  For  several  years  past  a  large  cpiantity  of  timber  has  been 
annually  purchased  by  Americans,  manufactured  into  sawn  lumber,  and 
shipped  across  the  St.  Lawrence*,  and  in  the  way  of  raft  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain,  without  finding  its  way  to  this  point.  Of  late  this  trade  has 
increased  to  gigantic  pro[)ortions.  But  Americans  are  not  content  witk 
buying  and  sawing  up  the  lumber  of  Canada;  they  have  found  their 
way  into  the  very  lieart  of  the  lumbering  districts,  purchasing  Umit«»t 
what  is  considered  by  Canadians  fabulous  prices,  paying  high  rates  for 
labor,  and  wdrking  these  advantageously  for  their  own  market. 

The  large  introduction  of  American  capital  and  entequise  has  increased  || 
tenfold  the  value  of  timber  limits,  and  many  of  the  manufacturers  bete- 
tofore  engaged  in  the  Quebec  tra<le  have  availed  themselves  of  tiw 
opportunity  of  getting  out  of  what  they  thought  an  uncertain  business, 
by  accepting  the  temi)ting  offers  of  their  American  neighbors.  Itisa 
fact  that  within  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  Americans  have  taken 
almost  the  entire  control  of  the  whole  va«t  Ottawa  lumber  district,  vbite 
their  agents  are  stationed  along  the  river  to  intercept  and  buy  up  Jl 
the  timber  cut  by  Canadian  lumbermen  they  can  get  hold  of.  The  wate^ 
power  of  Ottawa  City,  which  is  studded  with  American  mills,  and  the 
Ottawa  lliver  to  its  utmost  length,  is  taxed  to  contribute  to  their  supply* 

The  (piantity  of  lumber  now  shipped  from  various  part«  of  Canada  to 
the  United  States  is  much  larger  than  that  shipped  to  England,  and 
during  the  past  year  extensive  shipments  have  been  made  by  Americans 
to  South  America,  and  the  lumber  stamped  with  their  names  as  Am6it 
can  growth.    The  lumber  business  may  well  be  called  the  principw   j 
business  of  Quebec,  but  it  is  confined  to  a  few  hands.    The  best  pii*  j 
and  8i)ruce  is  cut  into  deals  and  shii)ped  to  England;  and  althougb  thto  . 
does  not  leave  so  profitable  a  margin  to  shii>pers  as  it  would  were  itcrt  - 
into  other  forms,  still  they  cling  to  old  fashions  and  customs  witb  tk6 
same  tenacity  as  do  the  natives  of  Fayal,  and  through  lethargy,  supine- 
ness,  or  want  of  enti^rprise,  none  of  the  '* manor  born"  dare  makeths 
experiment  of  change. 

The  soil  of  this  district  is  equal  to  that  of  New  England,  and,  althoag» 
the  8eas(m  is  short,  is  with  proper  cultivation  8uscei)tiblo  of  heavy  crop^ 
ofgras8,  roots,  and  cereals. 


unber  of  ships  con]i>letc«l  chiriiig  tlic  past  year  is  ten,  with  an 
e  of  11,713  tons  af^inst  eighteen  of  ahont  lC,dO0  tons  in  1807. 
■ber  of  ships  now  bnildiiif;  is  twenty  in  all,  of  an  aggregate  of 
us,  against  iifteen  in  lS(i7.  Tlie  Arorli  on  tlieni  is  iiix>gre.ssing 
nil  bnt  few  workmen  are  engaged,  giving  a  lifeless  and  inani- 
tearance  in  qnarttrrs  where  the  bu^y  hnin  of  indnstry  wa8  lieard 
r  years  ago.  This  once  important  branch  of  Oaiiadian  indnstrj' 
at  cea8«l.  The  woo<ron-bui1t  vessels  are  nearly  at  an  end,  so  tar 
18  bailding  them  for  the  English  market,  and  mnking  it  a  prufita- 
prise  for  the  builder  here.  Iron  ba^  sup]>l<inted  wood  in  almost 
partmeut  of  marine  architectare,  and  its  «;oiiomical  advantages 
jd  the  severest  tests.  At  no  i>eriod  were  Qiiebec-bnilt  vessels 
■eiy  high  repntc  in  the  English  market;  and,  althongh  of  late 
at  improvements  have  been  made  under  the  suiierintcndence 
)ker,  the  resident  sun'eyor  of  Lloyd's,  by  using  inm  knees,  iron 
J  and  bracing,  wire  rigging,  &c.,  still  Qucbee-built  vessels  do 
it  remunerative  jirices.  The  substituting  of  com^wsite  vessels 
I  talked  of,  but  if  there  are  capital  and  facilities,  there  is  too 
rant  of  enterprise  tbr  such  a  change. 

itcr-colonial  railway,  which  is  to  connect  Queliec  and  Canadian 
St  with  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John,  Xew  Brunswick, 
construction.  Tlie  ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  when  oi>cn 
ing  vessels,  are  undoubtetUy  the  motit  convenient  for  the  sbip- 
heavy  freights  from  Canada  to  Euroi>e ;  but  these  are  period!- 
wd  during  the  winter  season,  and  are  therefore  unavailable  for 
le-half  of  the  year.  It  is  evident  that  on  the  completion  of  this 
dthough  Canada  will  have  a  winter  outlet  to  the  sea,  still,  from 
:able  position  of  New  York  and  I'urtland,  they  will  continue  to 
ORt  favorable  winter  outlets  for  Canadian  fi-eicht  so  loner  as  tho 
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when,  like  the  machinery  of  a  mill  that  liaa  lost  its  proijelling  power,  it 
i»  at  a  stftiitl-still,  awaiting  the  spriug  rains  to  set  it  in  motion.     The 
projwrty  owned  by  the  city  of  Quebec  in  1807  amounted  to  $933,100;  in 
1868,  to  8937,000.    The  revenue  of  Quebec  for  tlic  year  ended  Aprils', 
1867,  waa  $520,276  82;  for  the  year  endetl  April  30, 1868,  g485,703W, 
mostly  deri\ed  from  assessments. 

Some  of  thr  MtutistlcM  to  complete  luy  animal  report  I  am  unable  to 
procuiv  until  altri'  l!]<-  close  of  the  year,  after  wliicb  this  itiwit  will  be     i 
continued  «n  siieli  sii1jii.'ct8  as  ai-e  deeme^l  worthy  of  notice.    Sbinld 
there  be  any  spt'eiul  mutter  abont  which  the  depaitnient desires  infoma- 
tiou,  I  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  give  sucli  as  is  in  my  jtower. 


^» 

of 

J^ 

in 

a 

1B6T. 


Oak. l.-.Teol....  aODB.Kl 

Elm ilo  ....  B30,.WI 

Mb lid  ...  l.ie.iKH 

Blreh do  ....  QWi.m 

Twnuiick do IIT,  4£< 

While  ploe,'w»ner!I."i;  do  !I"  3,m373 

Red  plus do.-...  l.S04,15l 

SlBTfli,  ■tandiird mnie....  S,MS 

BUTCi. puDchvoa do 3.TIS 

Drals'plaa,  lUiidird.'.'. 3.1^.01)0 

Dull,  apron.  >tiindiird ],liS,OUa 

LsUiwDDIl,  red  plac,  and  faiiiD. 

.     loek cora:...  2,716 


a,  SIT.  sen 

343.  Ml 


i4.Trj,eeo 


i3.ooo.eia 

1.909. «» 

3,333,331 


ia  during  the  ytar  ended  Septtntber  30,  1868. 

ikcf«t^9f»-  j 

NiUoniUI]'. 

TUlirlL 

Brill  h 

3 

« 
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r  John,  Province  of  Quebec— L.  P.  Blodgett,  Cofiml. 

t  ikowing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  mercliandise  ex- 

to  ike  United  States  from  this  consular  district  for  the  year  ended 
her  30, 1SG8. 

83,548feet $219,175  00 

abiwhels 170,947  00 

,9C3  bushels 178,319  00 

» 85,328  00 

.004  pounds 55,761  00 

Ihead 24,fc<21  00 

cords 1,365  00 

SO 480  00 

rels 45  00 

UnishelH 7,579  00 

36bushels 156  00 

i5,000 : 2,099  00 

.434 5,067  00 

),U00feet 1,023  00 

r,  8K),960  feet 51,574  00 

l,5<W  bushels 5,121  00 

2,243  bushels 3,996  00 

r»,3,286 1,621  00 

iltrv,  1,913  pounds 124  00 

5,^1  dozen 4, 141  00 

>air» 534  00 

lUons 5  00 

68,2 18  00 

hiuiiess 25  00 

ins,  146 35  00 

int,  85  barrels 510  00 

1,  10  tons 140  00 

53 174  00 

lOOtons 1,500  00 

tinp«,30tons 850  00 

N)  barrels 3,850  00 

cks '..  310  00 

r 3,259  00 

bushels ;.  4,190  00 

us 7,124  00 

Ml,  1,100 1,100  00 

poles,  2,fcS0 570  00 

1 2,407  00 

3  00 

1  for  the  year 845,346  00 

or  quarter  ended  Deceml)er  31, 1867 $685  57- 

or  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 321  66 

or  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 1,373  16 

or  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 940  07 

d  total 3,320  40 


CoATicooK. — C.  H.  Powers,  Consul. 

March  31, 18C8. 

skofcing  the  description  and  value  of  ths  exports  from  this  port  to 
ike  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day, 

$10,711  00 

9,036  00 

'III , 6,741  00 
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Butter,  barley,  pease,  oata,  beans,  flaxseed,  hay,  potatoes,  honee,  dec  ...       $1 

Horses 2 

Cattle 

Pease 

Straw  hats 

Hay 

Boots  and  shoes 

Flaxsee<l 

Grass  seed 

Total  for  quarter  ende<l  March  31,1868 8 

Totol  for  quarter  endwlJune  30,  1868 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 

Total  for  nine  months € 


St^itenient  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  valve  of  the  expor 
the  conmilar  district  of  CoaticooJc  to  the  United  States  for  the  yea 
September  30,  1868. 

Lumber,  10,363,000  feet |7 

Shingles,  2,112,000  feet 

Ship  knees,  10,3:M 

Shooks  and  staveii 

Extract  hemlock  bark,  15,285  barrels 13 

Butter,  206,919  i>ounds 3 

Oats,  133,901  bushels 5 

Barley,  32,860  bushels •   S 

Pease,  1,782  bushels 

Flour,  4,208  barrels S 

Wool,  192,714  i)Ounds 4 

Potash  and  pearlash,  59,467 

Eggs,  118,136  dozen 1 

Cattle,  1,522  head 2 

Horses,  223 

Hops,  121,704  pounds 4 

Potatoes,  4,695  bushels 

Miscellaneous  goods 2 

Total 54 


Stanstead. — Samuel  Cheney,  Consular  Agent. 

Statement  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  expor 
.    this  agency  to  tlie  United  States  for  tJie  year  ended  September  30, 

Horses,  166 

Cattle,  5,301  head 

Sheep,  20,088 

Lumber,  1,564,000  feet 

Cheese,  22,539  pounds 

Poultry,  13,078  pounds 

Hops,  112,611  pounds 

Butter,  74,155  pounds 

Sundries 

Total 
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PiCTOU,  K.  S. — B.  Hammatt  Forton,  Consul. 

October  1, 1868. 

( the  honor  of  inclosing  my  annual  report  of  the  trade  and  com- 
itiiin  my  consular  jurisdiction. 

Doant  of  coal  shipped  is  much  less  than  in  former  years,  owing 
inaling  of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  A  number  of  new  mines  are 
velopeu,  and  should  a  change  take  place  in  the  relations  now 
between  the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  impossible  to 
flie  amount  of  business  which  will  be  transacted. 


GOLD  FIELDS. 

:  the  past  year  many  valuable  and  important  discoveries  have 
le  in  various  parts  of  the  province.  The  discoveries  at  Wine 
ire  pronounced  uncommonly  rich,  and  promise  a  valuable  har- 
;he  capitalist  and  laborer.  The  important  resiUts  to  flow  from 
d  discoveries  will  not  be  confined  to  the  geographical  limits  of 
Dtia,  but  will  be  extended  far  and  wide,  thereby  extending  the 
nigra tiou  to  this  i)rovince. 

COAL  FIELDS. 

tal  shipments  from  Albion  mines  to  30th  September,  1868,  are 
s: 

,at|2  25  per  ton $143,349  75 

,at$l  25perton 13,648  75 

1 155,998  50 

ports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Tingar  mines  for  the  year 

jptember  30,  1868,  were  15,800  tons  coal,  valued  at  $26,500. 

from  the  United  States,  $100. 

port«  fit)m  Little  Glace  Bay  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 

eptember  30,  1868,  were  45,000  tons  coal,  valued  at  $78,*^750, 

from  the  United  States,  $1,000. 

(ports  from  International  mines  to  the  United  States  for  the 

led  September  30,  1868,  were  4,000  tons  coal,  of  the  value  of 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  $100. 

ipments  by  the  Acadia  Coal  Company,  from  January  1  to  Sep- 

0,  1868,  were  a«  follows: 


• 

I 

To  what  country. 

Large. 

Small. 

Total. 

3,664 

1,370 

6,230 

6,720 

400 

2,753 
5 

""120" 

6  417 

rft  Ifland 

550 

Mk 

1  370 

6,3fl0 
6.720 

i...... ................................................... ......... 

id 

400 

iOOl 

18,929 

2,1*78 

21,807 

cportations  from  Cow  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  to  the  United  States, 
ter  ended  September  30, 1868,  were  as  follows: 

(  coal,  of  the  Talae  of $24,887  CO 

I  coal,  of  the  value  of 49,506  60 

Jvaliie 74,393  60 
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The  exports  from  Plaster  Cove  to  the  United  States,  with  their  vi 
were  as  follows: 

Calfskins (1 

British  mackerel 5,1 

American  mackerel 16,2 

Homugs  and  cod  oil 1,€ 

Total  value  of  exports 23,3 

Statement  shomng  the  description^  quantity j  and  value  of  the  exports , 
.  Fictou  to  tlie  United  States  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1$6^ 

Coal,  203,085  tons |388,^ 

Fish,  2,290  barrels:  269  half-barrels 23,1 

Calfskins,  12  bundles f. 1 

Oil,  196i  gaUons 

Total 412,5 


St.  John,  K  B.— D.  B.  Wabner,  Consul. 

December  31, 18< 

Statement  sJioicing  the  descriptionj  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports^ 
this  port  to  tJie  Cnited  States  for  the  quarter  ended  thu  day, 

• 

Alewives,  pickled  and  smoked,  2,569  barrels,  and  17,466  pounds ( 

Butter,  14,318  pounds 

Bags,  100  packages 

Brandy,  2'47  gallons 

Castings,  7  boxes 

Coal,  1^456  tons 

Cows  and  oxen,  3 

Eggs,  9,369  dozen 

Flax  seed,  340  bushels 

Gin,  933  gallons 

Horses,  37 

Herrings,  209  barrels 

Hardware,  3  packages 

Pig  iron,  50  tons 

Piaster,  262  tons 

Molaases,  5,064  gallons 

Raisins,  100  boxes 

Rum,  5,736  gallons 

Sugar,  24,90i  pounds 

Skins,  mink  and  beaver,  64 ,. 

Vinegar,  11,715  gallons 

Wine,  214  Ijarrefe 1 

Wood  goods:  broom  handle^*,  ci*08s  anns,  ship  knees,  laths,  palings,  railroad 

sleepers,  spruce  poles,  shingles,  clapboards,  and  shooks,  14,651,056 i 

Boards,  plank,  and  scantling,  1,170,063  feet 5 

Sundries 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 It 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 1! 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 31 

Grand  total 5 
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November  5, 1868. 

between  the  United  States  and  St.  John  for  the  year  eudiug 
?r  30, 1868,  shows  a  sliglit  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
tal  value  of  export  to  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  invoices 
this  office,  is  $512,374;  for  tlie  year  1867,  $468,472. 
imber  of  American  vessels,  of  all  classes,  entered  and  cleared 
ear,  is  298,  with  an  aggregate  of  193,602  tons,  and  $1,007,359 
outward  cjirgoes,  against  254  vessels,  179,025  tons,  and  $579,641 
outward  cargoes  last  year.  Good  rates  for  carrying  deals  to 
tain  accountii  for  the  increased  number  of  our  large  sailing  ves- 
[g  here  this  season. 

and  plank  sent  from  here  to  the  United  States,  upon  which 
y  i)er  cent,  duty  was  collected,  for  the  year  amount  to  10,571,293 
e<l  at  $80,397.  In  1867  the  shipments  of  same  class  of  lumber 
64,930  feet,  valued  at  $94,353.  Lumber  manufactured  here  by 
f  the  United  States,  from  logs  brought  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
dutv  free  into  the  United  States,  under  the  law  of  Congress  of 
4>6,  amounts,  for  the  year,  to  16,863,910  feet,  valued  at  $287,102, 
r  three  tijnes  the  value  of  all  dutiable  lumber  sent  to  the  United 
the  same  time.  Add  to  this  amount  the  value  of  short  lumber, 
iths,  chqiboards,  shingles,  &c.,  and  the  whole  value  will  reach 

tuflfs  are  imported  almost  exclusively'  from  the  provinces  of  Que- 
Ontario.  It  seems  strange  that,  with  no  duty  on  American  flour, 
8  can  buy  their  gi'ain  in  our  American  markets,  caiTy  it  into 
lion,  manufacture  and  send  it  to  the  maritime  provinces  to  the 
of  our  flour. 

tal  exports  from  St.  John,  from  January  1  to  September  30, 
o  $2,612,919;  total  imports,  same  time,  $3,871,110.  Of  deals, 
H^  feet  have  gone  to  Great  Britain  this  year,  showing  an  increase 
de  over  last  year  amounting  to  near  7,000,000  feet. 
i«on  has  been  very  unfavorable  to  the  harvesting  of  hay,  fully 
yf  which  is  lost  or  put  up  in  a  damaged  condition.  This  is  hard 
fanner,  it  being  the  principal  product. 

ricultural  interests  of  the  province,  I  think,  are  on  the  decfine, 
7  of  the  farmers  continue  to  seek  homes  in  the  United  States, 
^ration  has  alarmed  the  local  governments,  and  a  meeting  of 
utives  from  the  several  provinces  is  now  assembled  at  the  city 
(i,  discussing  the  question,  "Uow  can  we  induc^i  emigration  to 
TV,  and  how  will  we  manage  to  stop  the  exodus  from  the  coun- 
r  farmers  and  laborers!" 

n  extension  is  being  put  through  rapidly,  and  the  managers 
►  connect  St.  John  by  rail  with  the  United  States  as  soon  as 

a 

rith  inclose  detailed  statement  of  all  exports  to  the  United 
voices  of  which  are  on  file  in  this  office ; 

nhoiclng  the  exports  to  the  United  Stateftfrom  the  port  of  St.  John, 
New  Brunmnckj  for  the  yeat  ended  September  30, 1868. 

»ickled,  13,011  barrels $40,088 

uiokcHl,  2,468  barrels (5, 704 

>re,  90  boxes 112 

barreUj 30 

rels 368 

ns 9 

pounds 247 
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Bags,  l,r)P2 

Butter,  3(>,5;M»  pouikIh 

Brandy,  15,011  jralloiiH 

Building  Htone,  158  tons 

Bam»l8,  4,:m 

Bottles,  old,  0*24 

Cow  t ailH,  (UO 

Castings,  7  boxes 

Cotton  war]),  I  bale 

Cotton,  gray,  Ji  bales 

Coal,  7,7(W  tons '. 

Cows  and  oxen,  10 

Carraway  wed,  I  bag 

CalfskiuN  and  eowbidd's,  1^,002 

Coffee,  2,046  jK)unds 

Chains  and  anchors,  5 

Cranberries,  0  barrels .•. 

Coal  tar,  4  Imrrels 

Cigars,  100,000 

Dry  goo<l8,  4  eases 

Drugs,  22  ])oxes 

Dulee,  125  barrels 

Eggs,  79,i>2l  dozen 

Flax  seed,  726  bushels ^. 

Gin,  3,574  gaUons 

(Hue  stocks,  7 x)ackageH 

Grindstone,  1 

Hay,  147|  tons 

Horses,  173 

Hair , 

Herrings,  2,595  barrels , 

Hardware,  3  packages 

Horns , 

Hair  cloth,  4  i)ackage8 , 

Iron,  pig 

Rags,  juak,  &  c,  525  i^Jickages , 

Shingles,  1,071,500 

Shooks,  14,600 

Timber,  50  jiieces 

Ik>ard,  planks,  &e.,  10,571,293  fe<»t 

Manganese,  877  barrels '. 

Molasses,  53,331  galhuis 

Mackerel,  1,2(W  ban*els 

Nails  and  spikes,  144  kegs , 

Oats,  97  bushels 

Oil,  35  baiTels 

Old  leather,  120  pounds 

Old  iron  rock,  16<)  barrels 

Poultry,  45  packages 

Potatoes,  76(>i  barrels 

Plaster,  262  tons 

Raisins,  100  boxes 

Rnm,  9,268  gallons 

8ngar,  482,^4  ]»oiinds 

Sheej)skins,  14,6l>9 

Socks  and  mitts,  4  pairs 

Stone  crusher,  1 

Spring  steel,  947  pounds 

Salmon,  preserved,  1,440  pounds 

Salmdn,  i)iekled,  2  barrels 

Salmon,  smoked,  4,11 1 • 

Salmon,  spiced 

Skins,  mink  and  beaver,  64 

Sheep  pelts,  1,072 

Shad,  pickled,  2,2:^5  barrels 

Tacks 

Tuniips,  2  barrels 

Tongues  and  sounds,  1,001  i>onnd8 

Tea,  36,229  i)ounds 

Vinegar,  i6yOC5gaUo08 
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,071  gallons... 
tMurels 

idlODB 

idles,  272,775  . 

8,000 

S612 

8,245,350 

1,1^1 

t70,610 

69.977 

l«epeT8,  11,067 
le«,W43...... 

,9e2,SSiO 

T,  15  toiw 

for  the  vearl . . 


•2,921 

2,254 

80 

84 

1,520 

30 

73 

5,233 

551 

50,756 

6,190 

1,505 

3,946 

8,020 

45 

512, 374 

RiNCE  Edward  Island. — E.  Pakker  Scammon,  Consul. 

t  showing  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  from 

^rt  to  the  United  States  for  tlve  year  ended  September  30,  1868. 

19^2i  barrels,          \  ^ooi  74P  qq 

in  oil,  11,600  pounds  $ ^-5l,74«  »» 

barrelsaud  660  dozen 4,864  20 

iMkd,  76  barrels,  and  320  pounds 369  06 

barrel 10  40 

S3  drams  and  19  boxes 1, 574  40 

»  boxes  and  56,029  pounds 3,037  89 

)  bushels  and  102i  barrels 4,393  64 

711  barrels 2,018  24 

»4  pounds 837  95 

136barrels  and  340  bushels 163  20 

24,677  busbeU and  1,646 barrels 11,854  41 

La,6:j  dozen 181  44 

«i9i barrels 2,716  32 

40  barrels  and  7,611  pounds 281  48 

) 30  00 

,^bami8/... ......///////./////.../.....//..!!...'!... "!".".  226  24 

iresen-eil,  38  barrels  and  105  boxes 1, 289  60 

I  oil,  97  pounds 7  76 

tp»erved,  4,984  pounds 1, 577  76 

old  iron,  zinc,  tea-lead,  and  rags,  18  barrels 71  84 

2  097  91 

)a^[\nthi^oo\i)in6'.'"^^^^^  *118  40 

for  year 259,471  05 


Victoria,  V.  I. — ^A.  Francis,  Consul. 

March  31, 1868' 

nt  showing  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
wpart  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

70  ton*. 163,565  35 

ik  «kiM»A6 5,436  02i 

nrler,  whisky,  nmii  ale,  wine,  dtc 3, 280  49 

ides,  sheep  and  deer  skins 1, 059  90 

«» Yl 
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Beef  and  ilrj'  cocmIb S22^^  ^ 

Iron,  old  nietal,  &c 4,  Q'Z^-^  ;j 

Laths  and  lnnil)er 5, 906  ^ 

Telegraphic  materials 341, 57S  ff 

Huudries 6, 6L5  g; 

Total  f[»r  quarter  endod  ^fanh  31,  1>*GS 432, 691  12 

Total  lor  quartt^r  ended  June  30.  1  Hfi8 62, 990  » 

Total  for  <iiiart<f r  ended  September  30,  18G8 59, 305  A^ 

Total  for  nine  months 554,98r8S 


Dece>iber  31, 1867. 

1  have  the  honor  of  subinittiug  the  following  report  of  the  commerce, 
trade,  &e.,  of  this  consulate  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867: 

Statement  showinff  the  nationality^  number,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  dtk 
port  of  Victoria^  Vuncourer's  Island,  for  the  quarter  ended  3i»t  December,  ItMi?. 


ENTERED.        <        CLEARED. 


American 

British  colouial 

EngllBh 

RuMlan  American. 

Total 


Nationality. 

No. 

TODf. 

No. 

ToaL 

31 

48 

2 

4 

7.197 
3.811 
640  1 
480 

t 
31           Till 

48 
1 
4 

1811 

3N 

m 

• 

84 

85 

13,138  , 

11.M 

Tlie  above  embraces  vessels  of  all  kinds,  from  five  tons  upward,  maUag 
weekly  or  monthly  trips  to  and  from  this  irort. 


COM3IERCE,  TRADE,  ETC. 


Two  steamers,  until  recently,  were  making  regular  weekly  trii^tothii 
port  and  poits  on  Pnget  Sound.  As  formerly,  there  is  only  one  steam- 
ship plying  monthly  between  this  and  San  Francisco.  Having  no  »ab» 
sidy  from  the  colonial  government  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  tindinfrit 
an  unprofitable  business,  she  has  extended  her  trips  to  iK)rt«  in  Wash- 
ington TeiTitory.  The  Russian  American  steamer  formerly  ninning 
between  this  inni  and  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  laid  up,  repairing,  fi* 
the  last  two  months,  puri)osing  hereafter  to  run*between  Portland  aud 
Sitka,  touching  at  this  port. 

To  New  Westminster,  on  the  Fraser,  one  steamer  continues  making 
weekly  trips,  with  little  freight  and  few  passengers.    To  the  United 
States  military  i>ost  on  San  Juan  Island  there  is  now  weekly  commuiU"  \ 
cation  by  steam  with  the  mails.    In  the  early  part  of  December  thrrt  5 
schooners  sailed  for  Sitka,  one  Fnglish  and  two  Americ^m,  loaded  iri4  : 
pix)visions,  lumber,  &c.,  which  were  purchased  mostly  in  WashingWi  - 
Territory.    Two  arrivals  from  England,  one  steamsldp  in  ballast,  fto* 
Sitka,  for  repairs,  and  two  sailing  vessels  from  San  Francisco,  are  the 
only  items  of  interest  relating  to  the  shipping  of  this  i>ort^ 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  imi>orts,  as  compared  with  the  pw* 
vious  quarter,  both  from  the  United  States  and  England.  A  large  ainoun* 
of  the  imi>orts,  however,  are  placed  in  bond  for  re-exportatiou.   Tto 
exports  have  been  bght,  coal,  furs,  and  skins  being  the  prineiiml  items- 
Doubts  and  speculations  as  to  future  trade  and  business  still  exenJa^. 
the  minds  of  business  men,  culminating  in  a  morbid  distrust  of  evtfT* 
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f,  and  of  every  enterprise  connected  witb  the  colony.  Business 
mechanics,  and  families  are  still  leaving.  Bankruptcy,  a^sign- 
8,  selling  oat  at  cost,  and  the  "  skedaddling"  of  debtors,  as  usual, 
ommon  occurrences,  and  confidence  and  credit  are  almost  entirely 
shed. 

e  business  of  Victoria  during  the  winter,  and  while  work  in  the 
ig  regions  is  su8i>ended,  is  principally  supplying  some  eight  or  ten 
»ind  Indians,  and  the  local  trade  for  some  three  thousand  white 
litants  of  Vancouver  and  the  adjoining  islands.  Occasionally,  in 
ion  to  the  above,  as  at  the  present  time,  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
en  belonging  to  the  English  navy,  and  quartered  at  Es(iuimalt, 
use  its  business  very  materially. 

e  acquisition  of  Eussian  America  by  the  United  States,  (Victoria 
?  about  midway  between  San  Francisco  and  Sitka,  oflering  one  of 
inest  harbors  on  the  coast,  and  good  steam  coal  at  low  prices,)  occa- 
Jig  the  preparations  which  adventurers  are  now  making  to  explore 
prospect  the  country  for  gold  and  other  minerals  the  coming  season, 
igh  engendering  a  sort  of  jealousy  and  spirit  of  misrepresentation 
nling  the  new  territory,  has  benefited  Victoria,  and  is  destined  to 
.'a  salutary  effect  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  port. 

GOLD  MINES,  ETC. 

ntil  recently  no  reliable  statement  relating  to  the  working  of  the 
-fields  or  their  jrield  could  be  obtained.  From  two  thousand  to  two 
isand  five  hund[red  miners  have  been  engaged  during  the  past  season 
be  different  gold  bearing  districts  of  British  Columbia.  The  most 
liar  of  the  districts  has  been  that  of  Cariboo,  though  Kootenay  and 
Bend  have  had  their  share  of  adventurers,  whose  labors,  it  is-  said, 
I  been  well  rewarded.  During  the  season  the  yield  of  gold  in  Brit- 
k>lumbia  approximates  near  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  Some  con- 
f  however,  that  it  exceeds  the  foregoing  amount  some  two  or  three 
Ired  thousand  dollars.  During  the  quarter  just  closed  the  house  of 
8j  Fargo  &  Co.,  and  the  banks  of  British  Columbia  and  British  ^orth 
nca,  of  this  city,  made  shipments  of  gold  dust  to  the  amount  of 
^596  43,  which,  added  to  previous  shipments  for  the  year,  make  an 
egate  of  $1,800,651  04.  In  the  year  1860  the  same  parties  shipped 
I5;511 19,  being  an  increase  for  the  year  1867  of  $235,339  85.  The 
fields  near  this  city  are  still  being  worked,  though  paying  poorly. 

COAL. 

1806  the  coal  mines  of  !N'aniamo  raised,  sold,  and  shipped  25,212 
For  the  year  1867  the  same  mines  produced  31,174  tons,  shipping 
the  following  ports :  San  Francisco,  16,907  tons :  Sitka,  1,561  tons ; 
landy  Oregon,  470  tons ;  Port  Townsend,  333  tons  5  Xew  SVestmin- 
105  tons;  Victoria,  8,704  tons  5  and,  for  the  use  of  steamships  coal- 
it  the  mines,  3,095  tons.    The  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  is  $6  i)er 
The  Nauiamo  are  the  only  coal  mines  worked  on  the  island. 

AGRICULTURE. 

he  duties  levied  on  agricultural  products  has  had  the  effect  of 
fading  from  this  market  many  of  the  products  of  California,  Oregon, 
I  Washington  Territory,  and  has  given  a  decided  stimulus  to  this 
MMsh  of  industry  on  the  island. 
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January  11, 18a 

I  have  tbe  honor  lierewith  of  inclosing  returns  of  this  consulate  for 
quarter  ending  31ftt  December,  1868,  embracing  statements  of  arriv 
and  departures  of  Ameiican  vessels,  of  navigation  and  commerce,  of  ca 
of  invoice  book,  and  of  transcript  of  fee  book. 

CO^nVIERCE,  ETC. 

During  the  quarter  there  have  l)een  thht^-two  arrivals  of  America 
vessels  reported  to  this  office.  Five  were  steamers,  running  regalail 
between  this  and  American  ports;  three  barks  and  one  steamer £roi 
Sitka,  boiind  to  San  Francisco;  besides,  several  ^Vmerican  vessels ha^ 
entered  the  harbors  of  Esquimalt,  BuiTad  Inlet,  and  Naniamo,  an 
taken  cargoes  of  coal  and  lumber  for  our  own  and  foreign  market 
There  have  been  two  anivals  of  colonial  vessels  during  the  quarter firw 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  laden  with  produce,  and  none  from  other  foreig 
poits. 

The  imports  from  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  coi 
sisting  of  general  merchandise  and  produce,  amounted  to  $177,6682 
and  the  exports  to  these  States  and  Temtory  amounted  to  156,9758 
and  to  Sitka  85,331  27.  The  trade  between  Oregon  and  the  colony,  e 
account  of  two  steamers  running  in  opposition  and  low  freights,  hi 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  six  months,  and  materially  lesseac 
between  this  and  California.  The  amount  of  gold  dust  and  bulfic 
shii)ped  per  exi)ress  from  this  i>ort  during  the  quarter  amounted  I 
$580,132  92,  mostly  on  account  vt  the  banks. 

COAL. 

But  one  coal  mine  is  being  i^uccessfully  worked  in, the  colony,  andtl 
demand  during  the  past  year  has  been  gi'eater  than  the  supi>ly.  Th« 
have  been  raised  and  sold  at  Kaniamo  coal  mines  the  past  jear  43,n 
tons  of  coal.  Of  this  amount  23,799  tons  were  shipped  to  San  Francisc 
3,125  tons  to  Portland,  Oregon,  2,295  tolis  to  Sitka,  1,306  tons  to  Ac 
pulco,  7,967  tons  to  this  port,  and  5,287  tons  to  English  and  America 
war  vessels. 

GOLD-MINING. 

The  uni)recedented  drought  last  sea^son,  which  was  general  throughoi 
these  northern  regions,  materially  interfered  with  mining  operations: 
British  Columbia,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  yield  of  gold  fell  short  lu 
a  million  of  dollars  of  the  amoimt  raised  last  year.  We  have  account* 
several  new  creeks  being  discovered  duiiug  the  season  in  the  Carih 
district,  yielding  fair  wages,  but  nothing  like  the  ^'strikes'' on  W 
liams's  Creek,  when  first  prospected. 

In  the  Kootenay  country  several  new  discoveries  have  been  niade.b 
these  "diggings"  are  so  remote  from  this  point  that  they  excite  but  Uti 
interest.  These  mines  are  supplied  princii)ally  from  the  Walla- Wal 
country. 

About  one  thousand  miners  are  wintering  in  Cariboo.  The  prese 
winter  is  represented  as  being  unusually  mild,  and  up  to  the  Ist  of  J8 
uarj'  but  little  snow  had  fallen. 

The  total  shipments  of  gold  for  six  years  from  this  i>ort  through  K 
ular  channels  amounted  to  $12,617,391  56,  as  follows: 


1863 : 82.606,154  79 

1864 2,678,518  95 

1865 2,067,061  30 


1866 $1,625,311 

1867 1,859,736 

1868 1,780,583 
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MAKtNE  DISASTERS. 

Since  April  last  the  schooners  Growler  and  Louisa  Downs,  the  United 
States  sloop  of  war  Suwanee,  the  steamships  Constantine,  Del  Xorte, 
and  Thos.  Woodward,  and  the  English  schooner  Ali)ha,  and  lately  the 
bark  Delaware,  have  all  met  with  disasters  on  this  coast.  The  latter  bark 
was  wrecked  during  a  t4?rrific  squall,  at  the  entrance  of  Esquimau  har- 
bor. With  this  excM3])tion,  and  that  of  the  Del  Norte,  which  was  lost  in 
adeiwe  fog,  these  misfortunes  to  (mr  shipping  are  attributable  mainly 
to  the  employment  of  incompetent  men  as  pilots.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  for  tlie  last  forty  years  have  had  a  number  of  sailing  ves- 
«el8  and  steamers  navigating  these  waters  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river  north  beyond  Sitka,  and  lost  only  two  sailing  vessels. 
The  Iludson  Bay  Company's  steamer  Beaver,  built  in  England  in  18.34, 
now  engaged  in  the  coast  survey,  made  three  voyages  a  year,  up  and 
down  the  coast,  for  thirty  consecutive  years,  and  never  met  with  any 
lerioos  disasters. 

• 

MISCELLANEOUS,  ETC. 

The  colonial  Parliament  is  now  in  session.  Estimates  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  government  for  18G9  have  been*  submitte<l,  requiring 
thesamof  $502,005  50. 

The  highest  estimate  of  tlie  number  of  the  population  in  the  colony, 
exclusive  of  Indians,  is  seven  thousand. 

One  measure  regarded  as  of  great  im])ortance  to  the  colony,  which  is 
now  before  Parliament,  and  which  is  likely  to  become  a  law,  is  a  new 
Duuing  act,  securing  to  «iliens  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens, 
granting  x>re-empjtions,  and  opening  up  mineral  lands  for  sale. 

The  exodus  continues,  eight  families  having  left  this  city  during  the 
Jttt  quarter,  and  there  has  been  no  immigration. 

September  30, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  relative  to  the 
commercial  and  other  interests  of  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  for 
4e  quarter  just  ended  and  the  present  commercial  year.  During  the 
quarter  there  have  been  thirty-five  arrivals  and  depart un\s  of  American 
vessels,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  steamers  making  regular 
^eekly  and  monthly  trips  from  and  to  American  ports.  The  imi)orta- 
tions  from  American  ports  during  the  quarter  amounted  to  8185,507, 
ewwisting  of  general  merchandise  and  produce  from,  viz:  San  Fran- 
««co,  «1G5,801>;  Port  Townsend,  Washington  Territory,  $10,825;  and 
Astoria,  88,930.  The  exports  during  the  quarter,  as  indicated  %  invoice 
certificates,  amounted  to  $58,800  04^,  consisting  of  coal,  furs,  hides, 
himber,  and  general  merchandise,  household  goods  of  ten  families  lesiv- 
ingthe  colony,  and  the  removal  of  a  saw-mill,  machinerv,  &c.,  valued  at 
110,000,  viz:  San  Francisco,  $33,485  48 J;  Port  Townsend, $UJ,789  18; 
Antoria,  $5,083  13 ;  and  Sitka,  $2,902  So.  The  amount  of  gold  dust 
Md  biups  shippcHl  during  the  quarter  per  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express 
•moanted  to  $427,738  89,  against  $510,573  84  i)revious  quarter. 
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Comparative  statement  showing  the  gross  amount  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  two  pears,  fr§ 

September  30,  1866,  to  September  30,  1868. 

September  30,  1866,  to  September  30,  1867. 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

Where  from. 

Valne. 

\V  here  lent. 

Valm. 

Cnlifornla 

$574,817  00 

113.948  00 

56,  1('4  00 

913, 191  00 

Californta 

$304,900 
1S.SM 

Wowhiiiff ton  Territorv 

WaMhinflrton  Territory 

Oreffon 

Oroiron 

S9.1f3k 

£ngland,  &c...... ............ ....... 

Enff land.  &c .................*....... 

163.701^ 

Total 

Total 

1, 658, 060  00 

410,019 

September  30, 1867,  to  SEFrE.MBER  30, 1868. 


California 

Wimhlngton  Territory. 

Oregon 

England,  &.c 


Total 


$638,397  00 

74,971  00 

99.807  00 

521,694  00 


1,264,869  00 


California 

Washington  Territory 

Oregon 

Sitka 

England  &c 


Total 


$196. 289  I« 

97.9WII 

15.91117 

2.90911 

SM.S»M 


467,33!  • 


Statement  of  gold  dust,  bars,  and  bullion,  shipped  during  the  two  years  from  September  30, 1881^ 

to  September  30,  1868. 


Months. 


October . . . 
November 
December. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

August  — 
September 


Total 


September,  1866, 
to  September, 
1867. 


$163, 140  40 
318. 672  39 

34,732  3o 
164. 944  30 

40. 033  90 
6,  867  00 

14,  562  33 
386, 446  06 

52,979  74 
193,274  36 
948, 519  38 
104. 427  54 


1,728,599  75 


Septeuiber,UI7» 
to  September, 
1866. 


$353,400 
19a,  3H0 
10:,84fiK 

i4o;aaS 

114,519  • 


145,519  71 
214,43151 

mean 
ao5^«7fi 

223,0510 


1.84«,7»0 


•It  18  estimated  that  one-third  or  more  of  the  shipments  of  gold  dnring 
the  past  two  years  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  banks  withdrawing 
their  capital. 

COMMEROIAL.. 

Compared  with  the  pre\ions  year  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
importations  of  the  present  year  of  $39.3,191,  and  an  increase  in  the 
exports  of  $57,320,  and  an  excess  in  the  shipments  of  gold  overlastyetf 
of  $118,150  84.  The  value  of  goods  at  the  present  date  in  bond  i» 
estimated  at  $325,000. 

MINIIS'G. 

Gold  mining  continues  the  main  dependence  of  the  colony.  Tfc^ 
mining  season  (commences  in  June  and  closes  about  the  middle  oiT  Ckstfl^ 
ber.  GoUl  mining  operations  have  been  confined  principally  to  the  OalP' 
jboo  district.    The  Big  Bend  country  and  Kootenay  have  been  qwiW 
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Jrted,  and  we  hear  of  only  a  few  Chinamen  and  prospectors  being  in 
»  districts.  So  far,  the  reports  from  the  mining  legions  are  not 
)araging.  Dry  weather  and  scarcity  of  water  have  been  great  draw- 
»,  and  urged  as  reasons  why  the  mines  are  not  yiekling  as  antici- 
•d.  From  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  tliousand  persons,  directly 
indirectly,  are  engaged  in  gold  mining  on  the  main  land  of  British 
mbia.  In  the  gold  fields  near  this  city  from  twenty  to  thirty  miners 
jbeen  working  during  the  present  season,  averaging,  it  is  said,  from 
e  dollars  to  six  dollars  p^r  day.  Up  to  this  date,  &om  all  that  can 
lathered  in  relation  to  the  aggregate  gold  product  of  the  present 
on,  the  opinion  is  that  it  will  fall  far  short  of  the  previous  year. 

COAL,. 

here  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  coal  the  past  season,  and  the 
liamo  coal  mines  have  been  made  to  i)roduce  at  least  twenty-five  per 
;  more  than  any  previous  year.  No  new  mines  have  been  oi^ened  on 
icouver  Island,  though  it  is  known  there  are  numerous  coal  fields 
mtageously  situated  for  Avorking  and  shipping  coal.  The  anthracite 
mine  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  is  still  being  prospected,  with 
y  indication  of  success.  The  mine  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
i  harbor,  and  facilities  are  being  constructed  for  shipping  the  coal 
for  supplying  steam  vessels.  By  arrivals  from  Alaska  Territory ' 
ng  the  present  season,  the  existence  of  numerous  coal  fields  along 
coast  is  confirmed.  Some  of  them  are  reported  as  cropping  out 
-he  coast  at  the  water's  edge,  and  being  from  three  to  seven  feet 
^  while  others  are  exposed  in  the  blu^s  and  along  the  banks  of 
PS  and  creeks.  The  character  of  the  coal  is  bituminous,  the  out- 
ping  being  about  an  eight  part  rosin,  which  produces  a  great  blaze 
intense  heat.  The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Saginaw,  wtlile  on 
coast,  used  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  coal  with  great  success 
satisfaction. 

COPPER. 

othing  is  bdng  or  has  been  done  during  the  last  year  with  the  cop- 
mines  opened  on  this  island. 

MANUFACTURES. 

D  extensive  foundery  and  machine  shop,  and  a  sash  and  door  factory, 
oments  of  prosperous  times,  and  capable  of  turning  out  an  immen^ 
lint  of  work,  are  idle  more  than  half  the  time, 
lere  has  been  no  ship-building,  and  only  two  vessels,  slightly  dam- 
,  have  been  repaired  in  this  i>ort  during  the  year. 

AGRICULTURE. 

t 

e  present  has  been  regarded  as  a  most  propitious  season  for  farm- 
and  crops  have  averaged  more  than  a  general  yield.  The  agricul- 
1  products  of  the  colony  are  protected  by  high  duties  on  importa- 
L  Hay  sells  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dolLars  per  ton;  oats  two  to 
B  cents  per  pound;  wheat  two  and  one-half  to  three  cents;  butter 
to  seventy-five  cents;  eggs  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen; 
kens  eight  to  ten  dollars;  tnrkeys  three  to  five  dollars  each;  and 
\  pork,  and  mutton  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound  on  foot.  But  these 
i^  prices  from  some  cause  have  failed  to  advance  the  agricultural  in- 
*t  of  the  colony,  and  at  this  time  it  does  not  produce  half  the  amount 
Bttded  for  oonsumption. 
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FISHERIES. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  whales  at  certain  seasons  1 
quent  in  great  numbers  the  waters  of  the  inlets  and  bays  of  Vaneou^ 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  tliat  the  Indians,  with  the  radest  imj 
ments,  capture  them  and  save  their  oil.  For  this  puriK)se  two  compan 
have  recently  been  formed,  one  from  New  York,  and,  with  the  latest  i 
provements  in  the  api)aratus  for  that  object,  are  working  successful 
the  New  York  company  ha\ing  the  first  two  days  killed  three  whal 
and  the  other  company  the  first  day  one  whale,  which  gave  from  sixty 
one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  oil  each.  These  reports  just  reeeiv 
have  instilled  new  life  into  the  people,  foreshadowing,  as  they  believe 
business  which  will  prove  highly  remunerative,  and  redound  to  the 
terest  and  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  waters  of  this  region,  and 
far  north  as  explored,  abound  with  whale  and  fish  of  the  rarest  exc 
lence  and  value,  and  at  no  distant  day  will  constitute  sources  of  gn 
wealth. 

INDIANS. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  world  arefii 
pivssing  away.  Tribes  that  ten  years  ago  numbered  their  one,  two,  an 
three  thousand,  are  now  reduced  to  almost  as  many  hundreds.  Partiei 
larly  is  this  the  case  with  those  inhabiting  the  se^icoast.  The  small-po 
some  two  months  since  made  its  appearance  among  the  Indians,  repr 
senting  many  tribes,  hanging  about  this  city,  killing  them  off  at  theral 
of  ten  or  fifteen  per  day,  when  the  city  authorities  became  alanne( 
drove  off  all  they  could  find,  and  burnt  their  wigwams.  By  this  meai 
it  has  been  communicated  to  the  surrounding  tribes,  and,  as  in  the  yei 
18C3,  we  shall  hear  of  w^hole  tribes  being  swept  off  by  this  disease. 

Tlie  '^British  Columbia  Guide"  for  1868  claims  a  white  i)opulatioD< 
6,000  for  the  colony,  half  of  this  number  residing  on  Vancouver  Isto 
Five  years  ago  it  was  estiuuited  that  British  Columbia  and  Vancouv^ 
Island  had  a  similar  population  of  between  twenty  and  twenty -fivetho' 
Siind.  This  depletion,  to  whatever  other  causes  attributed,  cannot  I 
the  absence  of  resources  or  healthfulness  of  climate.  .  The  counti 
abounds  with  forests  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  of  pine,  cedar,  ai 
fir,  with  mines  of  coal,  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  and  it**  w^aters  arefc 
of  fish  of  all  kinds.  As  for  climate,  its  salubrity  and  healthfulness  a 
proverbial.  Its  agricultural  lands  are  not  extensive,  but  there  are  is 
lated  sections  which  produce  bountiful  crops  of  all  the  cereals  and  esc 
lent  vegetables  indigenous  to  the  western  States. 


DESVIERARA. — P.   FlGYELMESY,    Comuh' 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  fn 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 


Molasses,  162  casks,  2  barrels,  1,741  puncheons $50, 234 

Sugar  and  molasses,  1,845  hogsheads,  127  quar-  > 

ters,  2,911  barrels,  3,345  puncheons.  > 323,044 

Hides  and  sheejiskins,  skins,  1424  and  664  casks.  ) 
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Old  mm,  brass,  copper,  and  lead,  230  toi^s,  71,891  pounds 823, 217  07 

fiogar,  1,989  hogsheads,  183  quarters,  21  tierces,  1,465  barrels 222, 846  42 

Total  for  quarter  ended  DecemlHT  31,  1867 619,342  68 

Total  for  quarter  eude<l  March  31,  1867 774,491  48 

Total  for  quarter  eutUnl  June  30,  1868 801, 086  73 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 622,983  45 

Grand  total 2,817,904  34 


tUkmewt  Mkowing  the  nwmber  and  classification  of  immigrants  introduced  into  British  Guiana 

from  January  1,  1864,  to  December  31,  1867. 


DtieriptioQ  of  immi^rmnta. 

Whence. 

Claasifl 

cation. 
Girls. 

Men. 

Women. 

460 

151 

43 

*^o4 

Boyi. 

104 
14 
47 

2% 

Infanta. 

Total. 

K"«  TiHiani , 

Calcutta 

1,995 
336 
285 

2,261 

67 

1 

15 

133 

83 

7 

623 

2,709 

509 

Ckiof« 

Whampoa. 

AMcaof -...-...- 

St.  Helena 

.390 

Barbadoei ............... 

4,2y7 

Total  for  1864 

4.877 

1,368 

461 

•^16 

713 

7,905 

Calcutta 

tMlnHnM 

2,210 

1,245 

25 

39 

1,51U 

593 

583 

6 

43 

577 

172 

52 

8 

8 

95 

96 

I 

6 

56 

145 
9 

22 

244 

3,216 

1,891 

CliMW 

Wbampoa. .............. 

AfrktM 

St  Helena 

42 

f^ngnttf 

Madeira 

118 

¥Ml^4i«llff  .  .  .               ...... 

Bart>ado«i^ 

2.482 

Total  for  1865 

5,029 

1.802 

335 

163 

420 

7,749 

• 

CalenUa 

iMlBdiaBi 

1,636 

738 

33 

551 

510 
3.3 
46 

144 

148 
16 
17 
25 

94 
2 

10 
7 

138 
28' 

do 

2,586 

789 

CbMW 

Whampoa. ........... 

'•tofuwe... 

Madeira 

134 

Vmi  f^iuu 

Barbttdoei 

757 

Total  for  1866 

2,958 

Ti3 

206 

113 

196 

4,306 

Calcutta 

iMTiMKftnf  ...    , 

2,329 
105 
341 

1,133 
93 

8 

229 

43 

4 

276 

134 
11 

84 
1 

3,909 

ai>4 

355 

5««inwe 

Madeira.  ..., 

Barbadoea 

Total  for  1867 

2,775 

1,234 

145 

138 

4,568 

"•toifti/  shotting  the  export  of  colonial  produce  from  Demerarafor  four  years,  from  1864  to 

1)367,  inclusive. 


Teaw. 

Sugar. 

Melado. 

Molaaaea.             Cotton. 

Hof»heada.      Tiercea. 

Barrela. 

Baga. 

Casks. 

Caaks.        Balea. 

Bags. 

w«...  

60,343 

72,.^31 

78.500 

,    70,316 

5.114             14.252 
6,148.          19.581 
5,817  1          22.196 
5  113  '          23  199 

52,662 
46, 102 
42. 221 
.10  Mn 

211 
211 
211 
211 

12.639          239 

•14.454  ,        561 

15, 180           519 

24,  028  :        502 

59 
59 
25 
25 

Rum. 

Timber. 

Charcoal. 

Cocoannts. 

Shlnglea. 

Poncheona. 

Hogaheada. 

Barrels. 

Feet. 

Barrels. 

Number. 

Number. 

m 

23,394 
96,135 
87,758 
93,096 

3,863 
4,699 
4,169 
3,685 

2,375 
2.561 
2,466 
1,720 

816,812 
503,849 
249, 614 
230,273 

21,026 
19,434 
26,345 

Q4    ■(IT 

560,287 
534,889 
591. 621 
570, 183 

7, 632, 450 

6. 389, 400 

7, 831, 250 

10  nai  mn 

IIK 

m 

m 

4n,. 

i^».  t 

r,    wv.,    ww^ 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels,  with  tonnage  and  crmt 

during  the  year  1867. 


Where  fh>m. 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

Britinh  Went  Indies . 

Calcutta 

Africa 

Other  BriiiKh  ports. 

French  ports , 

Dutch  port« 

Danish  ports 

Venezuelan  ports  . . . 

SpanlMh  ports 

BraKilian  ports 

Liribon  and  Madeira 
Argentine  Republic. 

Total 


Arrivals. 

Departarefl. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

CXVWB. 

1 

123 

23,606 

931 

Ul 

21,606 

^ 

154 

55,688 

1,962 

191 

63.681 

% 

1.19 

!»,  576 

864 

168 

22,8Ut 

1.   4 

15 

11,840 

379 

1 

840 

2 

193 

13 

3 

.T71 

103 

17, 002 

762 

67 

9.878 

« 

3 

972 

33 

14 

1,146 

K 

62 

2,608 

421 

59 

2,591 

4U 

3 

191 

19 

19 

4.233 

149 

13 

1,176 

123 

10 

914 

M 

2 

145 

13 

15 

3,168 

117 

3 

991 
1,977 

32 
114 

10 

11 

2.130 

119 

1 

355 

11 



633 

126,320 

5,677 

639 

133,363 

S^7S3 

Steamern,  (mails:)    From  British  ports,  24;  Dutch  ports,  24:  French  ports,  24. 
Steamers,  (mails:)    For  British  ports,  24;  Dutch  ports,  24;  French  ports,  24. 

Statement  showing  the  nationalitiff  number y  tonnage,  and  crews  of  vessels  entered  at  the  fsii^ 

Demerara  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1867. 


Nationality.   • 


United  States 

British 

Dutch 

Danish 

PrusBia 

Germany 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Venezuelan 

Norwegian.. 

Other  foreign  ports 


Total. 


Number. 


63 

474 

45 

20 
5 
1 
1 

13 
7 
1 
3 


633 


Tonnage. 


Crewii 


111.577 

110,947 

1,827 

1,120 

1,274 

263 

395 

2,203 

561 

293 

667 


132,147 


4U 

m 

47 

I 

10 

1S3 

9 

f 

IT 


Steamers,  (mails:)  From  British  ports,  24;  Dutch  ports,  24;  French  ports,  24. 

DOCKS. 

'Sprostoivs  dry  dock,  recently  constructed,  from  the  stability  of  ito 
masonry  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  work  in  the  construction  of 
the  dock  itself,  is  of  the  most  substantial  description.  Vessels  of  • 
length  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  can  be  docked  with 
facility.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  sills  is  eleven  feet  at  high  water  rf 
spring  tides,  and  nine  feet  at  high  water  of  neaps.  There  is  an  ample 
supply  of  skilled  labor  for  the  repair  of  steamers,  as  well  as  sailing  vei* 
sels  at  all  times  available.  • 


EXPORTS. 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Demerara  for  four  years  from 
18G4to  1867,  inclusive,  are  as  follow:  34,003  hogsheads,  2,204  tiercefli 
38,837  barrels,  and  302  bags  sugar ;  40,135  puncheons,  337  tierces,  and 
220  barrels  molasses ;  28  puncheons  rum*;  305  causes  brandy;  15  case* 
gin ;  5  cases  shrub ;  5  tierces  and  253  baiTcls  coffee;  4,701  tons  old  iron 
273,700  pounds  old  copper ;  103,001  pounds  old  bniss ;  128,118  pounds 
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)ewter  and  lead ;  15,753  pounds  old  tin ;  18,328  hides;  4,273  sheep- 
3 ;  6,7W  pounds  of  canvas ;  (5,384  jMuinds  old  rope ;  1,658  cocoanuts ; 
bags  rice;  548  baiTcls,  1,370  bajjs,  981  bushels,  and  8,464  pounds 
unk;  50  dmms  and  2  barrels  nails;  20  cases  bitters;  6,510  pounds 
509  baijs  cocoa;  12,000  oranges;  786  pounds  balatta;  10  x>ounds 
tE  metal ;  442  pounds  arrowroot ;  5  casks,  5  quarter  casks,  and  10 
ves  wines;  r>o  boxes,  90  half  boxes,  and  160  quarter  boxes  raisins; 
lalf  boxes  and  70  quarter  boxes  figs.  Total  value  of  exports, 
•31,032  99.      • 

*  rapoRTS. 

he  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  imported  into  Demerara  from  the 
ted  States  for  four  years  from  January  1, 1864,  to  December  31, 1867 : 
5  carboys  acid;  19,112  barrels  and  18,017  half  barrels  beef;  100 
nds  bacoTi;  79,800  barrels  bread;  9,176  bags  bran;  3,538  dozen 
ket»;  3,161  dozen  brooms;  10  firkins,  969  kegs,  .and  1,409  jars  but- 

15  bags  barley;  54,765  boxes  candles;  14,871  boxes  cheese;  410 
liels  and  50,455  bags  corn  ;  700  baiTcls  cement ;  14,871  ban*els  corn- 
J ;  44  cases  bitters ;  239,307  barrels  flour ;  3  fire-engines ;  4  hogs- 
is,  1,890  tierces,  188  barrels,  and  11,960  single  hams;  75  barrels  and 
5  boxes  herrings;  233  horses;  7,106  bundles  and  52,800  single 
ps;  3,659  bales  hay;  100  puncheons,  53,524  tins,  and  8,522  i)ail8 
;  2,766,728  feet  and  18,496  pieces  lumber ;  736  barrels  lard  oil ;  98 
{leather;  318  barrels  mackerel;  2,113  cjises  matches;  525  mules; 
{wckages  merchandise ;  60  kegs  nails ;  1,934  bags  oat« ;  136  oxen  ; 
barrels  onions ;  3,774  cases  oil ;  6  puncheons  and  300  barrels  oil 
1;  39,095  barrels  porl?;  107,617  reams  paper;  357  hampers  and 
80  barrels  i)otatoes ;  9,495  barrels  and  5,922  bags  pcjise ;  60  kegs 
Its;  1,735  dozen  x>^ils;  1,084  boxes,  58  half  boxes,  and  7  quarter 
»8  nusins;  450  bags  rice;  31  refrigerators;  29,259  bundles  and 
1^8  single  shi>oks;  4,060  sheep  ;  3,902  boxes  soap ;  1,172  kegs  sirup; 
ierces  salmon ;  2,006,906  re<l-oak  and  1,823,503  white-oak  staves ; 
(528  bundles  shingles ;  572  hogsheads  leaf  and  726  cases  nuvnufiic- 
d  toba<rco ;  75  turkeys ;  67  hogsheads  and  4(>8  kegs  tallow ;  230 
iel8  tnr[)eutine ;  1,668  barn4s  vinegar ;  50  quarter  casks  and  138 
»  wines.    Total  value,  $6,280,592  96. 

le  following  is  a  list  of  the  imiKuts  from  all  parts  to  Demerara  dur- 
tlie  year  ending  Deceml)er  31,  18(>7 :  3,411  banels  beef;  27,232  bar- 
bread  ;  3,082,180  bricks ;  737,258  pounds  butter ;  258,020  pounds 
w  candles ;  282,012  xjounds  comi)osition  candles ;  2,840,641  imunds 
He ;  478,980  cigars ;  3,557  hogsheads  coals ;  20,671  tons  coal ; 
>82  i>ouuds  cocoa ;  232,263  pounds  coffee  ;  18,923  pounds  confection- 

l,fMi3  liundi-ed  weight  of  cordage  ;  796  cattle  ;  22,(M>0  bags  corn ; 
>,754  pounds  commeal  and  oatmeal ;  247  donkeys ;  72,628  quintals 

(dricHi;)  400  bjirrels  salmon;  4,478  barrels  mackerel;  1,441  bar- 
herrings;  67,945  pounds  fish,  (smoked;)  72,177  barrels  flour;  5,237 
bground  feed ;  2,630  pounds  gunpowder ;  280,423  i)ounds  ham  and 
rti;  821,547  pounds  hay;  1,808,295  wood  hoops;  6,831  hundred 
jht  iron  hoops ;  154  horses ;  3,252  hogsheads  building  lime ;  2,963 
cheons  tempered  lime ;  54,057  pounds  lard  ;  8,320,136  feet  lumber ; 
6 hogsheads  malt  liquor ;  14,120  gi'oss  matches;  177  mules;  40,897 
Ma  oats ;  93,145  gallons  oil ;  915,040  pounds  onions ;  1 74  pigs ; 
W2  bags  peas  and  beans ;  1^92  barrels  tar  and  pitch ;  12,139  barrels 
*•,  47^  bushels  potatoes;  152,886  bags  rice;  2,000  sheep; 
S57^  pounds  salt;    366,000  shingles:    50,671  packages    shooks; 
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187,050  slates ;  7,712,831  wliite-oak  staves ;  305,701  red-oak  staves;  2 
hundred  weight  refined  sugar ;  3,501  hogsheads  foreign  sugar :  13,1 
pounds  ten ;  277,046  pounds  leaf  tobacco ;  49,361  x)ounds  manumcton 
tobacco ;  3,404  gross  tobacco  pijies ;  35,346  gallons  brandy ;  31,810  gi 
Ions  gin;  48  gallons  whiskey;  2,109  gallons  liquors;  18,941  galla 
wine;  1,849  dozen  wine;  1,212,203  pounds  soap. 


Belize,  Honduras. — ^A.  C.  Prindle,  Vice- Consul.  ^ 

'  March  31, 186&. 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  thisporu 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day.   • 

Gocoanuts $93 

India-rubber 67$ 

SarsapariUa,  loj^ooil,  and  fustic 5, 94& 

Mahogany  and  cedar 1, 26i 

Hides../. 27« 

Conii)08ition 11 

Sarsapaiilla 49  i 

Log;wood 1,895  J 

Hencuon 246  0 

Sundry  merchandise 4, 072  ft 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 14,527  11 

Total  for  quarter  eude<lJune  30,  1868 13, 612  2^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 , 20,542  25 

Total  for  nine  months 47, 681  (C 


Nassau. — J.  Kirkpatrick,  Consul 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  shouting  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  i 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Salt $3,1972 

Oranges 1,871  ^ 

Sponge 4,430  2 

Fruit,  &c 1,886  4 

Old  type 48  8 

Chains  and  anchors 1918 

GunuyK5loth,  &c 4271 

Hoes,  &c 617 

Iron,  brass,  &c 1,0601 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 l^Ufi^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 16,401 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 32,17S7 

Totalfor  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 80,4108 

Grand  total 81,7Sl 
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Kingston,  JamIiga. — Aaron  Gregg,  Consul 

March  31, 1808. 

Statement  Mkowing  the  de$criptwn^  quantity^  and  total  ivalue  of  the  exports 
Jrom  this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Ginger,  80  barrels  and  12  casks :  old  brass,  copper,  94  pieces,  59^  barrels ; 
leid,  irou,  d^c,  9  casks,  7  pacKagcs,  102  tons  10  liiiiidredweiglit  3  qiiar- 
t*w  and  2  iMunds ;  A)coaiiuts,  11,400;  logwood,  1,855  toDs  7  humlred- 
weight  mS.  2  qnarters;  logwootl  dust,  27  pounds;  coftee,  3,297  bags 
Ami  256  barrels ;  pimento^  723  ba^^s ;  cordage,  7  hogsheads ;  fustic,  110 
t«)i»  16  hundnMl-wcight  and  23  pounds ;  woolen,  white,  and  colored  rags, 
71  hales;  g.  wood,  4  tons;  arrowroot,  16  kegs,  200  tons ;  annatto,  13  bar- 
TtU;  8  (leiks  returned  of  Unit^^d  Stat4«  manufacture,  value  $112  43f ; 
nun, 70 casks  and  3  quarter  casks;  1  looking-glass  to  be  returned ;  cocoa, 
A  ba;2:R  uid^l  half  bag ;  old  sails,  21 ;  shot,  11^^  tons ;  sugar,  101  tierces, 
135  banels,  being — 

£         «.  d. 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 18,677    8    1 

Tptal  uer  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 8,286    5    0 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 10,714  10    3 

Grand  total 37,678    3    4 


Turk's  Islands.— J.  C.  Crisson,  Vice  Consul 

«  December  31, 18G7. 

^^finent  ghihcing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

^ $205  00 

fwof  an  organ 42  50 

8"*">lrtilk 13,165  98 


Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 13,413  48 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 13,792  78 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 10,860  34 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 14,5:^  99 

Grand  total 52,605  59 


I  lave  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  report  on  the  trade  and 
'  ^Btnerce  of  this  consalar  district  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 

Here  is  not  anything  of  importance  to  which  to  call  your  attention. 
'kve therefore  merely  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  trade  of  these  islands 
Am  Men  considerably  short  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  number 
*  American  veissels  arrived  during  the  year  ended  as  within  stated  was 
^dmded  among  the  difterent  considar  districtsof  this  colony  as  follows, 
^:  at  Grand  Turk,  44;  at  Salt  Bay,  14;  and  at  East  Harbor,  13;  which 
^iMdsmay  be  thus  classified:  barks,  14;  brigs  27;  schooners,  30;  of  the 
H^i^te  tonnage  of  16,491  tons,  navigated  by  482  seamen.  This  state- 
^•Bt,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  shows  a  decrease  of 
^ttveaads  in  the  number  of  arrivals. 

I  Bie  quantity  of  salt  shipped'from  the  different  ports  of  thq  colony 
I  *Amg  the  same  period  was  1,051,000  bushels,  valued  at  $112^600  15. 
I  OCthiB  qaantity  501,531  bushels,  of  the  value  of  $52,853  49,  was  shipped 
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in  Am^icin  vessels,  and  450,953  bushels,  of  the  value  of  $18^850  71, 
British  and  other  fomgn  sliips  to  different  ports  in  the  United  State! 
America,  and  the  remaining  98,520  bushels  to  other  countries,  prii 
pally,  however,  to  the  British  North  American  Provinces.  The  accc 
panying  rex^apituhitory  tabular  statement  will  show  more  fully  the  to 
quantities  and  value  of  all  exjmrts  to  the  United  States  from  each 
the  ports  of  entry  within  this  colony  for  the  year  ended  as  above  mi 
tioned,  viz : 


IN  AMERICAN  TESSET.S. 


Plftce. 

Bunhels  salt* 

215, 9un 
1I5.IX'5 
170, 533 

Value. 

other  wfld 
Vatan 

Grand  Turks 

$23,  IW  37* 
12  221  57 

t..« 

Kant  Harbor 

Salt  Cay 

17.444  55               498 

Total  to  the  United  Statei  in  American  vexHelti 

501,531 

52  853  49            ^0^ 

• 

IN   FOR  1110 N    SHIPS. 


Orand  Turlu. 
Ei|t  Harbor.. 
Salt  Cay 


200,282 
100,417 
150. 254 


$22,076  30 
11,076  54 
15, 697  87 


Tntnl  to  tho  Unitod  States  in  British  xhips. 
Add  total  in  American  uhipH 


450,  953 
501,5:11 


Grand  total  to  the  United  States. 


952. 484 


48, 850  71 
52. 853  49 


101,704  20 


15.896 

%m 


7.TB 


9.  HI 


The  pric<'  of  salt  for  the  past  year  may  be  quoted  at  an  average 
nine  and  si»ven-tenths  cents  per  buslu^l,  exclusive  of  the  export  duty 
one  cent  per  bushel.  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  may  remark  th 
the  le<2:islative  council  of  these  islands  have  recently  passed  an  ordinan 
reducing:  the  ex])ort  duty  on  this  staple  to  three-quarters  of  a  centp 
bushel,  the  same  to  come  into  o])eiati(m  on  the  first  day  of  January  ne 
ensuin<r,  and  to  remain  in  force  for  a  iK»riod  of  three  years.  The  bud 
of  salt  contains  by  legal  enactment  thirty-five  imperial  quarts. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  from  October  1,  1807,  to  Septembt^r  30,18( 
amounted  as  under,  viz : 

Imports §21, 288 

Exports 10,  m) 

Other  sources 7, 487 

Total 39, 437 


Tlie  port  charges  are  very  insignificant  and  consist  only  of  a  li{ 
duty  of  eight  cents  per  ton  of  registered  tonnage,  and  of  i)ilotage  at  t 
rate  of  three  dollars  for  every  fifty  tons  and  under  of  registered  tounagi 
above  fifty  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons,  four  dollars  aud  Si 
cents;  and  tour  dollars  and  fift^'  cents  for  every  additional  fifty  tons  abo 
that  number. 

There  have  been  six  vessels  wrecked  or  stranded  within  the  colo 
since  my  last  report ;  only  one  of  these,  the  Randolph,  whose  cargo  ^ 
of  the  estinmted  value  of  $2,747  20,  was  an  American  vessel;  the  otl 
five  were  aU  British,  and  the  estimate  of  their  cargoes  amounted 
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i^^  08.    Tlie  salvage  generally  allowed  on  wrecks  and  wrecked  prop- 
erty here  may,  on  an  average,  be  stated  at  from  50  to  o3  per  ceiif. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports,  as  iind(irnicntioned,  is  tiiken  from 
the  Blue  Book  of  tlie  colony,  which  is  only  made  up  at  the  end  of  (^very 
ywr.  I  am  consecpiently  only  able  to  furnish  these  items  for  the  year 
ended  31st  Deeenil)er,  1807. 

Total  value  of  impoi-ts  in  the  Turks  and  ( ■ai(*os  Islands  for 

the  year  ended  31st  December,  1807 $150, 200  14 

Total  value  of  exports  for  the  same  period 250, 181   18 


TbLsgtatement  includes  tlieimi)orts  andexi)orts  from  and  to  the  United 
States  during  the  last  stated  time,  and  which  were  as  follows  : 

Total  v^lue  of  imi>orts  into  this  colony  from  tlu*  United 

States  f^-  the  year  ende<l  31  st  December,  1807 8130,  S23  40 

Total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  ^ 

colony  for  the  ve^ir  ended  31st  December  1807 Ill,  030  02 


Bermuda. — C,  M.  Allen,  Consul  • 

December  31, 1807. 

Kirtthent  shotchiff  the  description  and  vnUie  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  titates  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day, 

Ttul  fur  qiLirt^T  ciuUhI  Det-euibtT  31,  1CG7 $6<)  94 

Toialforquiirtir  ended  March  :n,  I^IW r),!24-2  :J9 

TdUi for .jjmrtereud«*d  June  :^»,  1^88 1^,949  m 

.  TKjlfjrqiiirt«rend©il  September  30,  l^ir* 554  08 

Graud  total ,;2r»,.«13  t»7 


Hamilton. — J.  T.  Darrell,  Consular  Atjcnt. 

I 

{  I)ECE:\rBER  31, 1807. 

Statement  sliowinfj  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

tin  and  fthnib 6*2(»n  (lO 

Wt MOd  10 

ttltttndiikiiiB em  20 

«P*y  packages 26  0« 

tutalfoT  quarter  ended  December  31, 18fi7 1,132  30 

ToUUor  quarter  eiidwl  Miirch  31,  \ms 5,745  70 

Total  for  ([narter  ende<l  June  30.  1868 

Tutal  for  quart^sr  ended  September  30,  IHa.-:* 871  85 

ToUlfor nine  months 7,749  85 

20gii 
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Barbadoes. — J.  G.  IMoRTON,  Comul, 

March  31,  im 

Statement  showing  the  (Jescription  and  value  of  the  exports  from  thi^por 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  emled  this  day, 

MoluKsea $50,18 

Wine e 

Old  metal,  ooooa,  and  aiTowroot 8, 27i 

Su^ar 5H,8H 

MoLusHcH^  sugar,  cocoa,  arrowroot,  Hkiiis,  &q 122, 31< 

Aloes 9 

Total  for  quart^^r  ended  March  31,  IHfW 2X),  8U 

Total  for  (juarter  ended  June  30,  1h(W 298, 19 

Total  for  (inarter  ended  September  30,  18o8 4(12,  Oi: 

Total  forniuc  months 1,0<H>,U1' 


Antigua. — II.  A.  Arrindell,  Commereial  Agent 

•  January  5, 1801 

It  is  ill  contemplation,  and  soon  to  be  carried  out,  to  consolidate 
Windward  and  Ijeeward  governments,  taking  Granada,  Tobago,  and 
Vincent  from  the  former  government  and  attacUiug  these  ishiuds  to 
government  of  Trinidad.  The  governor  general  will  reside  in  Barbad 
and  will  take  charge  of  the  entire  chain  of  islands,  from  that  colon; 
the  Virgin  Islands.  This  island  will  no  longer  be  a  chief  goverma* 
but  merge,  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant  governor,  in  that  of  I 
badoes.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  scheme  will  answer,  as  in  aim 
all  the  colonies  different  machineiy  exists,  both  legislative  and  fisc 
and  in  case  of  internal  commotion,  the  distance  from  headijnarters 
some  ishxnds,  added  to  their  isolated  position,  will  produce  evil  resal 
The  change  may  be  a  prelude  to  a  general  confederation  and  assimi 
tion  of  laws,  &c. 

The  agricultural  i)rosi)ects  of  the  colony  are  improved,  but  still  la 
that  vitality  essential  to  prosperity,  owing  primarily  to  a  succession 
droughts.  The  want  of  capital  and  the  use  of  capital,  fettered  wi 
stringent  provisions,  both  operated  materially  against  success;  butsu 
is  the  abundant  yield  of  the  sugar-cane  that  fair  seasons  aiul  avera 
prices  would  surmount  {he  difticulties  referred  to.  Many  line  proi)ert 
have  been  turned  into  cotton  plantations,  and  now,  in  consequence 
the  low  price  of  this  staple  in  England,  the  live  and  dead  stock  havi 
been  sold  off',  abandonment  is  the  only  alternative.  Improved  machiue 
steam  ploughs,  and  tillage,  even  with  a  reduced  average,  will  muiuti 
the  av(?rage  crops  of  better  days  The  Fryoi-'s  concretor,  first  exjw 
mented  upon  in  this  island,  has  been  most  successful  in  Converting  i 
itiw  material  into  an  excellent  article  of  sacchanne  lor  the  sugar  r^n 
losing  but  one  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  its  transit  across  the  Atlau 
It  is  generally  thought  that  these  machines  will  do  much  in  ameliorat 
the  condition  of  the  planters.  They  have  been  already  introduced  i 
Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  fertile  and  most  gr«iteful,  ami,  w*ere  it  not 
the  frequent  droughts,  would  present  a  fair  field  for  the  capitalists  - 
''incumbered  estates  act,"  introduced  here  some  few  yeai'S  since,! 
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/Jurged  many  fine  properties  of  old  but  nominal  inennibranees.  Titles 
under  this  aet  are  inclispntable.  Kesident  ])roprietors  are  now  more 
abundaut.    The  crops  for  the  la^t  and  preceding  year  are  a.s  follows: 

,ii^7.  isa^. 

S^UfpiT in  hopfjboa(l8 6, 14H  ll/MHj 

SiiLiir in  tii'nen {\{)r^  1, 'M):\ 

Horar  in  I.am-lH 3,490  3,r)74 

Riun  in  puiirhiMms 54()  2*41 

Molas!<«*  ill  pimclitHuiH 2, 748  G,  722 

The  commercial  affairs  are  somewhat  improve<l,  and  as  soon  as  the 
government  returns  are  compiled  I  sliall  forward  you  a  co])y  of  them. 
A  new  tariff  came  into  o])eration  at  the  latter  part  pf  the  past  year, 
vhieh  I  appen<l  to  this  report.  The  duty  on  salted  meat  has  been 
redmred  from  four  dollars  to  two  dolhirs  \Htv  barrel,  while  those  on 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  spirits,  have  be<Mi  increased.  Direct  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  imi>roved,  and  American  ships  are  resumiiiji:  tluMr  old 
earning  trade.  The  heavy  speculation  business  froiu  the  United  States 
to  Barbadoes,  in  lar^^e  vessels,  and  consecpuMitly  at  reduced  (M)st  of  car- 
ria^'o,  operates  disadvanta<2:eously  on  tlu^  direct  trade  with  this  island 
ami  the  United  States,  and  it  frefpuMitly  happens  that  United  States 
exports  by  way  of  Barba4loes,  althou<»:h  subject(Ml  to  a  doubh»  freight, 
C4)ui|)ete  successfully  with  those  of  direct  iini)ortation.  Under  the  new 
tariff  act  no  drawback  on  duties  is  allowed,  but  every  facility  is  atforded 
inboiidmg  goods,  almost  every  merchant  having  his  own  bonding  ware- 
hoQHe. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  general  condition  of  the  pojMda- 
tion  is  good  and  peaceable.  There  is  much  poverty,  arising,  iu  many 
instances,  from  indolent  habits;  but  the  industrious  cannot  fail  to  earn 
njore  than  sufficient  for  their  maintenance.  The  institutions  of  the  col- 
ony provide  for  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  insane,  while  liberal  provision 
i*  made  for  a  general  medical  relief  for  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
and  adults  over  sixty  years  of  age,  while  a  note  of  admission  sigiuMl  by 
a  clergyman  or  magistrate,  signifying  destitution  on  the  i)art  of  the 
Mipient,  entitles  him  to  gratuitous  relief  and  medicine. 

The  want  of  water,  so  long  felt  by  the  poor,  has  been  amply  relieved, 
and  stand-posts  now  abound  in  the  city,  affording  coi)ious  suj)plies  of 
<!«•  life-giving  element;  and  hydrants,  at  every  fifty  yards  apart  through- 
wit  the  city  and  suburbs,  provide  a  reliable  8up])ly  of  water  in  case  of 
fi»,  while  the  elevated  i)osition  of  th<^  reservoir  enables  the  brigade  to 
tlirow  it  over  any  of  tl^e  buildings  in  the  city  without  the  aid  of  engines. 


Gibraltar. — II.  J.  Spuagt^e,  Consul. 

DECE:vrBER  31,  1807. 

ftatement  Hhoicing  the  description^  qu^ntlty^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
tkisponi  ^o  ^'*^  United  i^tates  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

^•^M  tlmondM,  95  wnniiiH,  iiiul  corks,  34  bal<\s ^'2, 41^*  DO 

Cflfhiuetl,  12  senN^iiM 1 ,  452  Or> 

^'amry  bwsI,  3W  packages,  and  c»»rk»,  25  bales 2,  :VA2  :J2 

Total  for  (inart«r  endinl  Di^oeinber  :U,  1?=^ t>,  222  'X\ 

Total  for  (piarter  endwl  March  :U,  If^yr^ 12  75 

ToUlfot  qnarter  eudtMl  .Jiiiio  :M),  lf*i^r< 4,  ID.)  42 

Total  for  (quarter  ei;ded  Septeniber  :)0,  ISiyi 1.  oi"*  !♦> 

Total ll,7o2  r.vi 
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September  30, 18C8. 

Tabular  statement  showing  the  mnnher  and  nationality  of  saiUnff  vessel 
arrived  at  Gibraltar  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 18(58. 

BritiKh ^ 

lialiiui 

FrciK'li .' 

Swodish  aiul  Norwe^pan *. 

AnH»rican 

P<)itii<iiu*se i 

Dutch 4 

AiiHtrian aj 

SpaiiiKh 30 

PniKsian -• 34 

(it'niiaii  Cod  federation 20 

Russian : 19 

Meeklenburjx 15 

Danitsh 10 

<  )l<lenl»urjr 7 

Hel«jjian 4 

SclileHwig  Holatein 1 

Hanoverian * 1 

( Jrei'k 3 

Hamburg 3 

Tt>tal  sailing  vessels 1,218 


Cape  Town. — G.  Gerard,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  e.rportsfron 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£   i.  ^ 

Riijvs,  ITjS-S?  pouncU 77  13 

(ioat  skins,  117,570,  and  P>8  bales  wool 4,1ft:*  13  X 

BInek  pei»]»er,  15,660  pounds 24*2  11 

Old  iron,  li^  tons 321    0 

Total  for  quarter  orMled  December  31, 1867 4, 779  18 

Total  for  <iuai-ter  eiided  March  31.  180)8 1, 610   6 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 4,116  19 

Total  for  nine  months 10,  CO?    4 


Septe]viber  1, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  department  my  second  animii 
report  of  commercial  information  for  Congress  for  the  year  ended  EN 
cember  31, 18G7,  as  gathered  from  the  books  of  the  consulate,  thecal 
lom-house  returns,  and  the  annual  Blue  Book  of  the  colou^ybr  1807,  jai 
published.  ^ 

No  change  of  importance  has  taken  place  in  the  regulations  in  an 
ports  of  this  colony ;  and  the  custom-house  tariff,  prohibitions,  and  w 
strictions  are  the  same  as  last  reported. 

THE  PORT  AND  HARBOR  OF  TABLE  BAY. 

The  new  breakwater  is  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  proteotio 
to  vessels  in  northerly  gales.    With  the  wind  anything  to  west,  or  nort! 
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OT  due  north,  ships  ride  in  comparative  security.  Ballast  is  obtained 
from  the  harbor  works;  good  st<>ne  delivered  into  lighters  at  2^.  (id,  per 
tou.  blasters  of  vessels  have  ev(?ry  facility  to  ascertain  if  they  have 
Kt-eivwl  their  quantity'  by  api)lying  to  the  wharf  master.  Water  is 
bmnjjht  ahmgside  vessels  in  the  bay  at  Ss,  ihl.  per  tun,  and  pumped  into 
tank8  or  casks,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

SHIPS  SEEKING  CARGO. 

The  best  season  for  vessels  to  call  for  freight  is  between  0(»tober  and 
Ffbniar>-,  when  wood  comes  in.  8kins  and  hides  are  always  obtainable, 
but  at  a  low  figure,  which  generally  answers  tin*  jjurpose  of  vessels  from 
the  east,  not  qiiite  full,  an<l  bound  to  England  or  the  United  States,  to 
rail  in  and  fill  up. 

a 

ARRIVALS  AT  PORTS  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  number  of  arrivals  of  all  nations  at  the  several  jmrts  of  this  cx)lony 
for  the  i)eriod  of  twelve  months,  ending  December  31,  1807,  has  been 
512  vessels,  of  the  aggiegati?  tonnage  of  2'o\),{)2iK  Of  these  only  sixteen 
were  American.  The  cause  of  the  American  decrease  in  these  waters 
My  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  American  vessels, 
touimanded  by  Americran  citizens,  visit  this  colony  under  English  colors, 
awl  arc  entei-ed  at  the  custom-house  as  Knglish  property:  and,  again, 
the  heavy  taritf  on  wool  imported  to  the  United  States  det(»rs  American 
vpsjsels  from  visiting  this  colony  to  obtain  freights  as  formerly.  Mr. 
Flanders,  the  consular  agent  at  Port  Elizabeth,  in  his  last  report,  ex- 
presses himself  thus:  "1  do  not  see  much  prospect  of  a  revival  of  the 
American  trade  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  American  taritf  on  wool." 

^'i*aU  skottiHg  the  nationality^  numhf.r^  tonnage,  and  crews  of  vtstds  entered  at  the  ports 
of  this  colony  dating  ihe  year  ended  Dtcembtry  31,  lt*(y7. 


XitioDality. 

1 

WITH  rAKGOKS. 

IN 

BALLAST. 

TOTAL. 

Veiueltf. 

Tons. 

CrcwB. 

1 
186 

8,350 ; 

680 
154 

:m 

11 

240 
13 

175  1 

127 
57 

106  i 

VeMeld. 

Tons. 

Crcwii. 

VeiiHelif. 

Tonit. 

!»,  199 

2  i5.  191 

14.40:) 

7,009 

8:w 
I.  (K)2 
8.313 

3(H 
4,  5.17 
4.610 
2. 80:* 
2,538 

624 

5,3:j7 

1.131 
1,369 

Crtwt. 

J»«MSl««i 

J** 

Jpifcfh 

n 

397 

72 

li 

2 

1 

13 

■■     A 

10 
3 
9 

2,3(W 
iej.2l2  . 
13,101  1 
3, 7r)3 

294 
7.610 

4,  nri 

4.610 
2,168 
2.538 

5 
25 

7 

6,891 

15,  ti79 

1.302 

3, 25*) 

200 

672 

74 

13:j 

16 

422 

79 

17 

2 

o 

•» 

14 
1 

13 

10 
4 
9 
1 

23 

3 

9,  022 

7.*i4 

287 

34 

1 
1 

:o8 

703 

18 
32 

2i> 

Sw,.:::;::::;;.::::: 
i^ 

272 
13 

••lU 

175 

■*rV(fi^ 

...... 

127 

niit3fi 

i 

i 

I 

C24 

84 

28 

24' 

8 

IOC 

***»  .'.*!."!' 

24 

fc*«i     ....       . 

22 

4 
3 

5.253 
1.131 
I,:i69 

208 
42 
52 

216 

ss?..:::::.:;;::.; 

42 

^*^i ..|^... 

52 

Totil 

572 

239,026 

1 

10, 435 

IMP( 

48 

30, 182 

1,189 

620 

269, 208 

11,624 

• 

DRTS. 

Tte  total  declared  value  of  imports  into  this  (iolony  for  the  year  ended 
5?^ber  31, 1867,  has  been  £2,405,409,  and  the  duty  paid  thereon  was 
««,729  Us.  lid. 
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The  following rfable  sliows  the  nature  and  value  of  goods  imp 
from  the  United  States  diiect  during  the  aforesaid  period : 

Agricultnnil  iinplemente j 

AjKitliecarj'  ware 

Ap]>arel  and  millinery 

Basket  ware 

Blacking,  ironniongerj',  boots 

Biscuit,  butter,  candles,  cheese 

Cabinet  and  brush  ware 

Cordage,  cement,  and  books 

Carriages 

Maizena,  fish,  and  flour 

Hops,  lard,  matches,  and  glasses 

Salt  meat 

Lamps  and  nmsical  instruments 

Oilmen's  stores 

IMt<}h,  colors,  soaj),  &c .' 

Candy,  molasses,  and  tallow 

Cigars  and  tobacco 1 

Lumber  and  deals 

Staves  and  timber 


( 


Total  unportations  from  the  United  States 

EXPORTS. 

Tlie  total  declared  value  of  exports  of  produce  and  mauufactn 
this  colony  during  the  year  aforesaid  is  £2,394,825;  other  produce 
manufacture,  £119,560— grand  total,  £2,514,385. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nature  and  value  of  goods  expc 
from  this  colony  to  the  United  States  during  the  period  above  state 

Aloes  and  buchu 

Bags  of  all  sorts,  and  bones 

Ct»li^e : 

Cigars 

Leather  and  linen  manufacture 

Metal  comx^ositions 

Mathematical  instruments 

Ostrich  feathers 

Old  iron 

Pepjier 

ShiiHchandlers'  stores 

Sheep  and  goat  skins 

Specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history 

Seeds,  bulbs,  ])lants,  &c 

Wines,  Constantia,  ordinary 

Wool : 

Bags 

Total  exportation  to  the  United  States 

AMERICAN  CITIZENS. 

There  are  very  few  American  citizens  residing  here,  and  none  b 
knowledge  engaged  in  agriculture  or  scientific  pursuits.  There  is, 
ever,  one  American  house  doing  vast  business  in  Cape  Toatii  ai 
Simoiistown,  in  shipiung  and  importation  from  the  United  States 
that  house  this  colony  is  chiefly  indebted  for  agricultural  implen 
carriages,  house  fui-niture,  Yankee  notions,  and  other  articles  of  A 
can  manufacture.  There  is  also  one  American  firm  iu  Port  Eliza 
doing  good  business,  but  none  at  any  other  ports  in  this  colony. 
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CONSULS.  ♦ 

]  fcH^ign  nations  are  here  represented  b>;  consul  generals  or  consuls. 
«  are  residing  in  this  colony  five  consul  generals,  twelve  consuls, 
tvice-consids,  and  seven  consular  agents.  There  are  United  States 
alar  agents  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Sinionstown,  Port  Natal,  and  Mossel 
-all  the  dependencies  of  my  district,  which  embraces  the  whole  of 
ah  South  Africa. 

DIAMONDS. 

cently  much  attention  has  been  directed  to  Hope  Town  by  the  find- 
II  the  neighborhood  of  Orange  Iliver,  of  s(>veral  valuable  diamonds, 
bllowing  will  show  the  number  of  diamonds  found  up  to  December 
867,  the  order  in  which  they  were  found,  and  their  weight  and 
isic  value,  viz:  Diamond  No.  1,  found  at  Paanlekloaf,  weight  8j| 
a,  value  £200;  diamond  No.  2,  found  at  Dekalk,  weight  21^^^  carats, 
£500 ;  diamond  No.  3,  (place  where  found  unceitain,)  .weight  i^^ 
9,  value  £20;  diamond  No.  4,  found  at  Mark's  Drift,  weight  a  little 
Dne  carat,  value  £1,  (bad  color ;)  diamond  No.  5,  found  at  Reed's 
,  weight  3j^j  carats,  value  £50;  diamonds  Nos.  6  and  7,  weight  19 J 
OJ  cjirats,  value  not  yet  known.  Since  December  many  more  dia- 
u,  said  to  be  still  more  valuable,  have  been  found,  but  not  yet  offi- 
reported* 

GOLD  FIELDS. 

5  discovery  of  gold  on  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  is  now 
id  contradiction,  and  people  are  daily  Hocking  to  the  new  Califor- 
ith  faith  and  expectations.  Herr  Carel  Mauch,  a  German  mineral- 
of distinction  and  celebrity,  speaks  of  these  gold  fields  as  follows: 
ay  mention  that  many  smaller  and  isolated  veins,  containing  the 
)a8  metal,  have  likewise  been  discovered.  The  vast  extent  and 
y  of  these  gold  fields  are  such  that  at  a  particular  spot  I  stood,  as 
•e,  transfixed,  riveted  to  the  place,  stnujk  with  amazement  and 
er  at  the  sight,  and  for  a  few  minutes  was  unable  to  use  the  ham- 
Thousands  of  persons  might  here  find  ample  room  to  work  on  this 
sive  field  without  interfering  with  one  another."  The  above  is 
corrolK)rated  by  creditable  persons  who  have  visited  the  gold  fields, 
rho  have  returned  with  rich  specimens.  For  further  particulars 
rting  the  gold  discovery  I  respectfully  refer  to  my  disi)atch  No.  57, 
0  its  inclosures. 


Port  Elizabeth J.  L.  Flanders,  Consular  Agent. 

March  31, 1868. 

»iejii  ghotcing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
tk«  part  to  the  United  States  during  tlie  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Wies  wool,  goat,  and  sheep  skins,  oM  iron,  and  100  bajjs  coffee,  being 

»1«tia for  quarter  ende<l  March  31,  18(W $179,579  64 

awrqiuurterended  JuneSO,  1868 49,974  01 

ilfccquartcrended  September  30, 1868 69,454  66 

ToUltenfaie  months 398,908  31 


■.^_ 
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Port  Louis,  Mauritius. — ^X.  Pike,  Consul. 

December  31, 1868 

1  have  tbo  honor  of  transmitting  horewitli  a  statement  of  navij^ 
and  commeree  with  this  colony  for  the  half  year  ended  December 
1808.  From  the  Ist  June  t-o  tiie  .Slst  December  there  have  entered! 
tliis  port  six  American  vessels,  viz :  three  ships,  two  barks,  and  one  hi 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,177.03  tons,  with  caigoes  to  the  value 
$.'517,()(K).  Four  of  these  vessels  wcue  whah*  ships,  put  into  this  porti 
supplies;  two  were  merchant  ships,  one  of  which  brought  a  cargo 
SI'JOjOOU,  which  she  landed;  and  one  put  in  for  repairs,  being  in  aleai 
condition.  You  will  observe  that  the  number  of  arrivals  of  America 
vessels  has  greatly  diminished,  mostly  on  account  of  the  sickly  state t 
the  island  and  the  gieat  mortality  that  has  prevailed  here  for  the  Is 
two  years.  Masters  of  ships  will  not  take  freight  here  if  they  can  poi 
sibly  help  it,  the  mortality  having  been  so  great  jpnong  seamen. 

Tiie  sugar  crop  just  finished  has  sadly  disappointed  the  jdanters.  Th 
hurricane  of  March  last  sericmsly  affect^ul  the  whole  colony.  Theextei 
of  the  injiu-y  to  the  plantations  could  not  be  fairly  suscertained  at  ti) 
time.  The  rains  that  fell  immediately  atterwards  gave  a  luxuriousvegi 
tation  in  leaves,  which  deceived  the  eye,  while  the  damage  done  to  tt 
canes  was  irreparable;  but  it  was  only  when  they  were  brought  to  tb 
mill  that  the  deception  was  discovered.  The  present  crop  reached  80,00 
tons,  when  it  was  sup[)Osed  it  would  produce  100,000  tons.  This  extraoi 
dinary  redu(;tion  has  plunged  the  i)lanters  and  merchants  generall 
into  a  financial  diOiculty  which  will  nearly  ruin  most  of  them.  If  ahiu 
ricane  shouhl  take  place  at  any  time  between  this  and  Mai*ch,  thewhol 
colony  would  be  bankrupt. 

Last  year  the  shipments  were  110,000  tons.  The  quantity  sliippe 
from  the  J  st  of  August  to  the  present  time  is  as  follows : 


To  what  country. 


CropK, 
ltfie-69. 


Cr«pi. 


United  Kinprdom 

France .- 

AuHtralia 

India 

Cape 

Other  places 


Total. 


Tonf. 

T» 

15,470 

*! 

3,102 

( 

17,398 

n,i 

10,117 

lU 

380 

J 

•ni 

1 

46,?78 

«.! 

The  high  prices  that  have  ruled  have  been  some  compensation,  qnot 
tions  being  at  present  nearly  four  shillings  per  100  i)ounds  above  thoi 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  a  lieai 
reduction  of  the  resources  of  t\w  planters,  which  is  now  the  cause 
great  privation  and  embarrassment  among  a  large  portion  of  the  pop 
lation.  Numbers  who  possess  houses,  shares  in  companies,  inort|:a8< 
&c.,  see  their  revenue  reduced  one-half,  and  in  some  instances  compleU 
disappearing,  from  the  large  amount  of  capital  literally  melted  away 
the  form  of  bad  mortgages,  unpaid  bills  of  bankrupt  estat^«,  and  men 

paid  for  landed  i>roperty  now  depreciated  to  a  third  of  its  former  vali 

•  •  •  •        '       •  •  • 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Mauritius  held  a  special  meeting 
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*,  1808,  and  revised  their  laws  relative  to  eoiminercial  commis- 
i5h  are  uow  as  follows,  viz : 

.  On  sales  of  ^otnls  iniportiMl  of  all  (le.s(Ti)>tinii.s,  on  the  net  amount  if  aold 
uid  ou  the  gTo88  anioiiut  of  all  other  sales,  tlve  ])er  cent. 
1  aaiea  of  colonial  sn^ar  and  other  e^donial  jirodnce,  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
irchaiM^  of  gotnls:  On  pnnrhases  afteeted  when  the  apMit  is  in  funds,  two 
lerveut.;  on  purchases  made  when  funds  are  provi(led  by  the  agent,  five 

a  tbe  salii  of  specie,  or  cashing  of  bills  of  exchange,  one  per  cent. 

1  remittances  of  juoceeds  of  the  sale  of  gooils,  s^Rrcie,  bills  of  exchange,  &c., 

>. 

igocMls  consigned  and  afterwards  withdrawn,  on  invoice  value  two.and  a 

t, 

1  goods  lande<l  on  account  of  dauiage  incurred  by  the  vessel  and  reshipping 

t  the  opti<»n  of  the  consigner,)  wliere  the  value  does  not  excee4  $10,000, 

alf  per  cent.;  exceeding  s^tO.OOO  and  not  exceeding  8'2r),(H.K),  not  less  than 

MKl  a  half  per  cent.:  8*i5,0(K)  and  not  exceeding  !?50,0(H),  not  less  than  $500, 

r  hmlf  per  cent.;  $.'>0,0(K)  an<l  not  exceeding  $100,000,  not  less  than  $750,  oc 

.;  $100,(.K)0,  not  less  than  §1,000,  or  three-fourths  \wr  c^nt. 

aber  of  Commerce  consider  this  sliding  scab*  not  as  a  ctmunissiou,  but  as  a 

ing  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  risk  and  trouble  incurred.) 

1  fri?ight  or  jiassage  money  procured,  livt;  percent. 

a  collecting  freight  or  passage  money,  two  and  a  half  \h^t  cent. 

to  Bhip*s  disbursements,  when  the  agent  is  in  fun<ls,  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

to  sliip*8  disbursements,  when  the  consignee  fnrnislies  the  funds,  live  i>er 

to  disbursements  for  vessels  under  repairs,  five  per  cent. 

to  lettei's  of  credit  and  advances  of  funds  from  which  no  other  coinmissiou 

wo  and  a  half  jnt  cent. 

tu  affecting  marine  insurances,  ou  the  amount  insured  one-half  jier  cent. 

to  sales  or  purchases  of  hous<;s  or  other  immovable  in'operty,  under  power 

five  per  cent. 

to  saltrR  or  purchases  of  vessels,  whether  abandoned,  or  whether  purchased 

r  iK»wer  of  attonu'y,  five  ]>er  cent. 

or  n^rovery  of  rent,  tive  per  cent. 

to  aftairs  in  dispute,  five  per  cent. 

to  aftairs  iM'fore  the  courts  and  attended  with  legal  proceedings,  according 

and  trouble,  but  not  less  than  tive  iH'r  cent,  on  the  amount  ivceived. 

»n  atiairs  in  dispute  and  withdrawn  before  being  brought  to  a  settlement, 

iml  value  of  the  claim  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

n  prot4.'Sted  bills  returned  for  recovery,  on  the  amount  recovered  two  and 

lit. 

•n  funrls  employed  at  interest  for  parties  absent,  on  the  amount  of -interest 

jier  cent. 

u  guarantee  of  sales  (del  credere)  where  the  term  does  not  exceed  six  months, 

df  i»er  cent.,  an<l  one- half  per  cent,  additional  on  each  month  beyond  six 

idorsement  of  bills  of  exchange  or  local  bills,  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
or  the  delivery  of  gtMids  from  a  cargo  when  the  freight  htis  been  paid  before- 
illings  per  ton. 
•kerage  aiul  auction  dues  are  a  separate  charge. 

jr  still  i)re vails  in  a  mild  form,  but  the  mortality  is  nearly 

'  avemge  of  ordinary  times,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty 

nd  i>er  annum.    There  are,  however,  many  sick  in  the  city  of 

^  and  almost  all  Avho  have  had  the  fever  still  sufler  from 

elapses,  myself  among  then).    Strangers  arriving  in  the  colony 

sure  to  be  attacked,  and  the  mortality  among  this  class  has 

great.    No  less  than  thirty-six  captains  of  merchant  ships 

visited  this  port  have  been  taken  after  leaving,  and  died  at 

be  safely  stated  that  Mauritius  has  become  the  most  sickly 
he  known  world,  ancU  will  always  be  so  as  loug  as  the  whole 
apnlation  are  allowed  to  live  in  the  greatest  filth  imaginable, 
mtion  is  paid  to  sanitary  laws  w  hatever. 
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February  17, 1869^ 

As  Mauritius  produeos  about  one  ninth  of  the  sugar  gi-oN^n  in  t 
whole  world  it  deserves  a  special  mention,  and  i)erhai)s  a  slight  ske% 
of  its  early  histcuy  may  not  he  without  interest. 

The  best  authorities  of  aneient  and  modern  times  lead  to  theconci 
sion  that  China  was  the  first  to  cultivate  the  cane  and  inauufnctiv 
sugar,  and  that  its  use  was  known  there  two  thousand  years  before  i6 
adoption  by  Europeans.  Slowly  the  culture  of  the  cane  made  its  way  to 
India,  Arabia,  and  Egyj)t.  The  Plupniciaus  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
it  to  (ireece,  and  the  early  Grec^k  writers  mention  it  as  Indian  salt.  Ita 
progress  among  civilized  nations  was  very  slow,  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  of  Indian  cultivators,  who  feanMl  the  secret  of  its  culture  and 
numufacture  spreading  to  the  west ;  also  from  the  men^hant  vessels,  in 
the  early  ages  of  navigation,  being  of  such  small  dimensions  that  sugar 
was  too  bulky  an  article  for  freight,  the  trader  naturally  seeking  for  the 
least  weighty  aiul  most  i^rofitable  articles  of  commerce. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  trace  its  giadual  introduction  uito  different 
countries.  Suthce  it  to  say  that  in  the  thii-teenth  century  it  was  planted 
in  Sicily,  and  the  King,  William  II,  gave  the  monks  of  St.  Bemieta 
mill  for  grinding  the  canes,  but  the  sugar  made  was  givatly  inferiorto 
that  of  the  east.  In  1420  Don  Henry  l^egent,  of  Portugal,  intiwlnced 
it  into  the  Madeiras  and  Canaries  with  great  success.  After  the  diacor- 
ery  of  America  it  spread  with  such  surprising  raj)idity  that  in  1518  the 
proceeds  of  the  port  duties  on  sugar  imported  from  Ilispaniola  were  so 
enormous  that  the  magniticent  palaces  of  Madrid  and  Toledo  were 
erected  from  them. 

In  15ii0  St.  Thomas  had  sLxty  sugar  nmnufactories,  and  made  4,6oO,OM 
pounds  annuallv. 

In  1G44  the  English  began  to  increase  the  manufactories  in  their  poe- 
sessions,  and  retining  sugar  was  well  known  and  practiced  at  that  period. 
It  was,  however,  rarely  us(h1  in  England  then,  except  for  medicines,  or 
as  an  article  of  extrenu*  luxury;  first,  on  account  of  its  dearness;  and 
secondly,  from  a  juH^judice  against  it,  a.s  possessing  unwholesome  prop- 
erties if.  taken  in  any  but  the  smallest  ([uantities. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  sugar-cane  was  intio- 
duced  bv  j\Iahe  de  la  Bourdonnais  into  the  Isle  of  France.  It  waswitk 
difficulty  he  could  su(!ceed  in  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  attend  to  its 
culture.  Cloves,  indigo,  coffee,  cotton,  and  ditfei-ent  cereals  so  occupied 
the  i)lanters  that  it  was  long  before  sugar  took  its  place  as  an  article  of 
supreme  importance  for  exi)ortation.  When  once  it  had  gained  theimli^ 
everything  else  gradually  succumbed  to  it,  and  for  years  it  has  reigned 
paramount  in  Mauritius,  not  one  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  l)eing 
now^  grown  for  commerce.  The  soil  of  this  island  has  proved  remaito- 
bly  propitious  to  the  culture  of  the  cane. 

Vast  sums  have  been  expen<led  in  proeuring  the  best  machines  that 
Europe  could  produce,  and  the  mosr  skillful  English  and  FrenA 
engineers;  labor,  at  great  cost,  has  been  brought  from  India;  M 
expense  has  been  spared;  ami  this  little  colony  in  the  year  1803 pw- 
duced  122,432  tons  of  sugar  of  very  superior  (piality — perhaps  equal  to 
iiny  in  the  world — and  commanded  the  best  prices.  But  since  ^ 
period  a  general  decadence  has  taken  place  from  a  combination  of  unft'' 
tunate  circumstances,  such  as  drought,  fever,  cyclones,  and  others,  ovtf 
which  the  jdanter  had  no  control ;  aufl,  again,  from  those  that  rerfJ 
from  overtaxing  the  energies  of  the  land,  faulty  manuring,  and  oth* 
causes,  within  his  own  power  to  i-emedy,  and  to  which  planters  g** 
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re  growing  very  wide  awake.  Tlie  yield  since  the  above-men- 
eriod  ha«  been  gradually  less,  till  in  1865  it  fell  to  70,(K>()  tons. 
kxlone  of  March,  1808,  i)ut  the  climax  to  the  distress  long  felt  on 
antation.  The  violence  of  the  wind  prostrated  and  otherwise 
I  the  caues  to  a  great  extent.  They  were  in  a  weakly  state,  and 
i  not  strong  enough  to  give  to  the  wind ;  and  I  found,  on  a  (^aiM?- 
lination  of  some  of  the  injured  plants,  that  the  s])ongioles  of  the 
were  gn^atly  hurt.  They  were,  however,  apparently  resusi'i- 
'  the  continuous  rains  that  fell  soon  after,  and  they  api>eared 
to  nioi*e  than  ordinary  vigor  and  |luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
all  looked  forward  to  heavy  crops  to  make  up  their  deficieiTcies, 
damage  done  to  their  niilla  and  other  buildings  by  the  cyclone. 
16  time  of  ihei  coupe  (as  the  (U'ej)  season  is  called  here)  arrived, 
the  disappointment.  Abundance  of  juice  was  given,  but  it  con- 
ir  less  than  ordinary  of  sa(!charin(^  matter.  C)ne  writer  on  the 
ne  S4iys :  "  The  soil  most  favorable  to  the  sugar-cane  is  a*  rich 
«t,  but  not  a  wet  one.  An  excess  of  soluble  mineral  constituents 
il  is  said  to  prevent  the  maturation  of  the  cane,  and  it  certainly 
?ftect  of  introducing  into  its  juice  soluble  salts,  Avhich  injure  the 
d  diminish  the  yield.  ^ 

January,  1808,  to  May  the  rain-fall  was  in  such  excess  that  it 
»  caused  a  faihu'e  in  the  yield;  from  the  reasons  given  in  the 
ite,  I  can  well  imagine  the  anxiety  with  which  all  looked  to  the 
>f  the  coupe.  Many  a  once  wealthy  planter,  as  he  watched  the 
on  day  by  day,  must  have  felt  his  last  hope  die  out  of  skiving 
erty  on  which  he  had  bestowed  many  years  of  labor  and  expense, 
heavily  burdened  with  debt,  iiccumulating  at  compound  interest, 
was  left  but  bankrutcy.  During  the  last  three  yeai's  many  of 
t  and  oldest  estates  have  passed  away  from  their  original  pro- 
Mid  been  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  I  fear  many  more  will  be 
le  crisis  is  past. 

mple  i>lant  that  is  the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety  to  the  thou- 
gi-owers,  buyers,  and  sellers ;  that  has  slain  its  hecatombs  of 
jefore  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  that  from  its  valuable 
has  become  an  item  of  the  highest  importanc^MU  the  commerce 
tions ;  for  which  the  brains  of  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
ve  been  racked  to  prepare  the  costliest  machines  for  extra(»ling 
18  juices — ^this  simple  plant  belongs  to  the  large  natural  order 
amiiue  or  grasses.  It  is  the  iSacvharum  offieinarum^  also  called 
mvchnrifera^  an  endogen,  or  inwardly  developing  plant. 
appears  to  Ih'  three  cliit»f  stocks  from  which  most  of  the  varie- 
?ultivateil  in  Mauritius  are  derived,  viz:  Creole,  (originally  indig- 
India,)  the  Bataviau,  and  the  Otaheitan.  The  principal  sorts 
avor  at  the  present  day  are  the  White  and  lied  Belloguet,  the 
ard,  White  tSti'ii)ed  and  lied  Bamboo,  White  Penang,  and  Guin- 
16  latter  canes,  being  harder,  require,  of  course,  stronger  machiii- 
ii«h  them,  and  coming  to  matiuity  all  at  once,  require  to  be  cut 
h  great  exi)editiou;  and  this,  agahi,  exacts  a  sui)erior  planter  to 
hroogh  rapidly. 

nes  attain,  orriinarily,  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and 
six  inches  in  circumference,  according  to  kind  or  favorable- 
4oil.  The  cane,  as  in  all  reeds,  has  a  knotty  stalk,  and  at  each 
joint  a  leaf.  The  roots  are  very  slender,  seldom  moi-e  than  a 
;,  with  a  few  fibers  at  their  extremities.  The  number  of  joints 
Udk  varies  from  thirty  to  forty.  The  cane  requires  from  ten  to 
nouths  after  planting  to  arrive  at  maturity.    It  is  cultivated 
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either  by  planting  the  top  of  the  cnt  enne,  or  aHowing;  tlie  parent  stoi 
to  put  forth  new  ones,  and  to  form  new  ra toons.    In  both  cases  the  nts 
canes  are  derived  from  buds  wliieh  are  situated  on  the  alternate  si«^ 
of  the  cane,  at  tlie  Joints.    The  buds  at  tlie  upper  and  lower  extreniit 
of  tlie  cane  retain  the  power  of  vegetation  the  longest,  the  former  I)e5> 
protect(Hl  by  the  earth,  and  the  latter  by  the  tuft  of  leaves  at  tlie  to/ 
from  drought.     Every  joint  of  the  cane  and  stole  contains  all  the  org^n^ 
necessary  for  an  entire  plant.    The  wood  exists  in  the  body  of  the  ca«e 
in  long  tubular  cells  which  extend  from  joint  to  joint.    Their  form  ia 
hexagonal^  and  their  function  to  hold  the  cane-juice.    Towards  the  cir- 
cumfereiu'c  the  cells  become  flatter  and  their  capacitj^  less.     They  form 
at  last  a  hard,  comjjact,  woody  envelope.    The  cpiantity  of  wax  and 
silica  gives  to  the  rind  its  peculiar  hardness  and  power  to  repel  water. 

Mauritius  otiers  (everywhere  to  the  eye  spacious  cane  fields,  with*  k*re 
and  then*  the  long  chimneys  rising  high  above  the  surrounding  build- 
ings,- that  generally  lie  embowere<l  in  a  grove  of  trees,  often  the  only  ones 
visible  for  miles.  The  forests,  which  formerly  covered  the  island  to  the 
water's  edge,  even  close  to  Port  Louis,  have  gradually  disai)peared,» 
few  only  remaining  in  the  interior.  Strict  laws  have  long  been  in  exwt- 
ence  for  the  protection  of  the  fore^sts,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
enforced  much.  As  wood  and  cliarcoal  are  the  only  things  used  for 
fuel,  the  destruction  is  still  going  on.  Could  La  Bourdonnais  see  bis 
much-loved  isle  in  the  present  day  he  would  scarcely  recognize  any 
l)art  of  it.  When*  stood  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  are  fields  of  wayinj 
cane  or  arid  plains,  every  stream  long  dried  up.  Through  districts  only 
intersected  by  cattle  tra<*ks  are  now  wide  roads,  and  over  them  rush  tlrt 
railway  trains,  bearing  their  freights  of  the  precious  fabric  to  be  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  All  is  changed,  and  by  the  very  people  he 
fcmght  so  bravely  to  keep  from  getting  a  footing  in  the  Lsle  of  FraiHA 
13y  them  have  all  his  hopes  and  plans  been  brought  to  fruition.  Unlike 
many  other  sugar-growing  countries,  in  Mauritius  the  i)lanter  isalsotbe 
manufacturer  of  sugar,  wliich  multiplies  tenfold  the  dithculties  of  th« 
administration  of  an  estate. 

The  tirst  operation,  when  a  field  is  nvarked  out  for  cultivation,  is  to 
extirpate  all  weeds,  root  up  old  stocks,  and  remove  the  ro<*ks  and  stoaflS 
which  more  or  less  encumber  all  ground,  and  place  them  in  even  rows. 
Between  these,  at  even  distances,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
apart,  holes  are  dug  twelve  'and  a  half  iiHthes  deep,  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  eight  inches  wide.  (Tenerally,  before  planting,  alwut  ten  dt 
twelve  ])ounds  of  well  decomposed  manure  are  placed  in  each  hole  and 
I)ressed  down  by  the  feet  of  the  laborer,  when  it  is  covereil  with  a  light 
layer  of  earth.  The  cuttings  are  made  from  the  five  or  six  tender  joint* 
or  knobs  nearest  the  heart  of  the  cane,  two,  three,  or  four  of  which  M 
put  into  each  hole,  according  to  the  locality  or  season.  The  bestmonflis 
for  planting  are  Decend)er,  January,  February,  and  March.  In  qiiarteis 
most  exposed  to  droughts,  after  i)lanting  the  holes  are  filled  up  with 
dried  leaves  or  grass,  to  i)rotect  the  young  shoots  from  the  ardor  of  the 
sun.  The  cuttings  are  ])laced  lengthwist*  in  the  holes,  taking  canf  thil 
he  eyes  of  eiich  are  turned  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  not  to  imi^ede 
each  other's  growth.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  necessary  fcMr  the 
shooting  of  the  canes,  the  dead,  fomented,  and  those^with  sickly  bndSy 
ai*e  replaced  by  fresh  ones. 

The  cuttings  of  the  virgin  or  first  canes  are  preferred,  as  being  moJ* 
healthy  than  those  of  the  second. 

To  free  the  canes,  before  planting,  from  the  insects  that  infest  the* 
they  are  plunged  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  iu  a  mixture  of  phenic  ^ 
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wbolic  aciil  and  water,  an  infallible  remedy.  Sometimes  manurhig 
s  done  after  jdantini;;  but  then  the  litter  is  placed  between  the  rows  of 
aaes,  or  in  a  cifeular  trench  du^  aroiiinl  tlu»  stocks  of  the  yonu^  ]>lants. 
iot  all  this  is  only  a  slijrht  portion  of  the  work  re<iuii*ed  in  sii^ar  cul- 
ure.  Tlien  comes  the  cleaiiiii^JT  the  yonn*;:  canes  of  the  weeds  and  ruii- 
ew  which  invade  them,  and  picking  up  the  earth  so  as  to  render  it 
icnoeahle  to  air  and  water.  The  weeds  j^row  with  such  marvelous 
apidity  that  the  planters  are  obli^^ed  to  watch  the  tender  canes  with 
111*  greatest  cai-e.  The  number  of  cleanin<^s  depends  on  the  soil,  cUmate, 
ind  nature  of  the  weeds  on  different  estates.  The  diiferent  jearths  are 
lividi^  into  the  rocky  and  free,  to  use  a  colonial  expression. 

Xoarly  the  whole  of  the  land  literal  in  Mauritius  is  rocky;  in  fa(!t,  to 
iuch  an  extent,  in  some  parts,  that  with  the  stones  cleared  oft*  them 
rails  from  two  to  four  feet  hi<i:h  are  raised  between  the  rows  of  canes, 
k'etthey  are  of  the  ja^eatest  fertility,  very  pcuous,  easily  ind)ibi up:  water, 
lud  yielding  jrood  crops  with  pi'oper  manurin<i:  and  rest.  The  free 
arlbs  are  not,  as  their  name  would  intimate,  destitute  of  r<K*ks,  but 
»nly  less  encundiered  than  the  rocky.  These  lands  lie  more  in  tin?  inte- 
ior.  excei^t  in  some  parts  of  Savanne  and  Grand  Port,  where  they 
•xtend  to  the  seashore.  Loose,  volcanic,  ro(;ky  debris  and  stones  are 
Vrnml  from  the  coast  to  the  tops  of  the  numn tains.  Constant  turnin«j; 
ij*  i*  ivfjuired  in  the  free  soils,  for  the  introduction  of  air,  and  todecom- 
»twe  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  earth.  In  vsome  places  a  plow  nujjrht  be 
idvantaj^eously  used  in  plantin*;,  but  it  has  not  yet  bcHMi  adopted,  I 
wlieve.  The  stables  and  cattle-folds  are  the  two  jrreat  sources  of 
unoi-e  for  the  plantations,  Jind  the  heads  and  leaves  of  the  canes,  em- 
[iloye«l  as  f«H)d  or  litter,  aftord  them  ample  materials.  Except  in  the 
aonr  humid  localities,  where  wood  is  plenty,  all  the  sugar  htmses 
*ploy  •' bagasse '^  and  cjine  leaves  as  fuel.  The  word  bagasse  is  ap- 
pfittl  iu  Mauritius  to  designate  the  filmms  and  spongy  parts  left  from 
the  canes  that  have  passed  through  the  mill.  Every  plantaticm  has  thus 
•  ^esit  quantity  of  ashes,  which,  when  returned  to  the  eaiHi,  form  its 
Biost  valuable  ivnovatcu\  On^  of  the  prin(!ipal  planters  writes:  "  Long 
Klierieuce  has  shown  that  the  ashes  ought  to  be  previously  mix(»d  with 
f^tahle  matter  in  fomentation  ;  and  when  mixed  with  the  skimmings 
rfsagsir  and  the  fibrils  of  the  bagasse,  they  act  prom])tly  and  energet- 
ically on  tlie  canes."  This  api)ears  to  me  nu)st  S(»nsible  advice ;  but 
Bnfortunately  too  many  take  away  everything  from  the  soil,  returning 
little  to  it  of  the  actual  ingredit^nts  required  to  give  the  juice  the  i>roper 
■puntity  of  ssiocharine  matter  Of  hite  years  the  most  prominent  i)la<*o 
tt  a  renovator  has  been  held  by  guano.  Its  stimulating  lu'operties 
iooease  the  production  twofold  for  a  time,  and  it  has  made  the  fortune 
tf  many  planters.  In  the  end  it  is  like  killing  the  goose  for  her  eggs, 
iirit  is  certain  loss,  eventually,  when  injudiciously  us4h1,  as  too  many 
Ittve  found  already  in  their  failing  crops. 

The  above-mentioned  writer  says,  and  mostccurectly:  "Invaluable  as 
Wane  undoubtedly  is,  its  analysis  proves  that  it  does  not  contain  all  the 
■incral  substances  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  cane;  there- 
he  it  is  ceitain  that  those  planters  who  do  not  restore  to  the  soil  the 
Mb«  and  other  debris  of  the  cane  will  find  the  fertility  of  their  land 
{ndnally  diminish.'^  This  is  so  true  that  already,  in  many  localities, 
^a«tion  has  set  in. 

Searly  £1:K>,00()  annually  are  spent  in  guano,  and,  according  to  our 

Wiority,  two-thirds  of  that  quantity  are  wa.sted  from  the  guano  pos- 
'  *•»»*,?  an  amount  of  extraneous  matter,  such  as  niti*ogen,  &c.,  which 

*e  iiot  nM^nired  at  all,  and  are,  therefore,  so  much  waste.    Many  cheaper 
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inaiiiir(»8  may  be  had  possCiSsiiifj  all  tlio  injrredic^nts  requirod  by  the  c^ 
When  there  is  such  a  waste  daily  ^oin^  on  in  the  city  of  Port  Loiiiig 
niatt4T  enoufrh  to  enrich  every  ])lantatioii  in  the  island,  it  is  a  pity  soi 
intelU<?ent  practical  man  does  not  s(»t  about  what  wouUl  be  tlie  ^'at» 
IxMiefaction  to  the  cohniy  as  well  as  bonndk»ss  protit  to  hinist»lf.  "Sere 
was  any  place  in  such  a  <leplorable  stat(»  as  to  its  sewa*;:e.  ThongI 
eflbrts  have  been  lately  made  to  ])ut  thiiifrs  on  a  more  decent  footing 
than  formerly,  yet  all  in  connection  with  this  (piestion  is  wofully  behinc 
the  a^e.  1  believe  that  a  i)roper  syst(Mn  of  sewa^je  would  not  only  sooi 
defray  all  exi)enses  of  the  present  i>lan  of  tlraininjr  the  city,  but  itwooM 
soon  save  the  i£L'30,0()0  now  paid  for  piano  to  the  colony.  1  see  by « 
late  pajier  that  the  ^IetroiM)litan  and  Ess(^\:  Iteclamation  C.'ompany  an 
showin*^  on  a  lar«i;e  scale  the  value  of  sewaji^e  as  a  fertilizin*?  a*reiitiii 
England,  and  one  especial  ])assa;ij;e  I  notice:  '*The  sewage  when  uswlii 
colorless  and  free  from  taint  and  odor.*'  To  use  the  sewage  of  Manritiw 
thus  would,  t  feel  sure,  reston*  it  to  its  once  healthy  couditicm,  for  it 
would  do  away  with  the  greatest  source*,  of  disease  in  the  island.  Bnl 
the  system  nuist  be  carried  on  over  every  estate  to  be  really  beneftml, 
aiul  the  planter  would  soon  reap  his  i)rotit  in  the  increase  of  health  iUHJ 
strength  of  his  camp. 

In  some  parts  of  the  island  the  rain-fall  is  sufficient  for  th(»  canes,  bat 
in  thost^  utterly  dtMiuded  of  forest  they  sutler  frequently  from  drought 
Irrigation  is  resorted  to,  but  in  many  ]daces  it  is  an  expensive  audtediooJ 
]n'ocess,  and  the  failure  of  the  streams  in  very  dry  weather  remlewil 
often  totally  impracticable.  The  leaves  grow  yellow  and  witheriMl,  and, 
uidess  th(i  <*anes  get  rain  before  they  are  dried  to  a  certain  iH>int^  aM 
ure  of  the  juice  is  certain. 

Sonu»  of  the  planters  have  well  studied  the  advantage  of  a  chaiifreol 
cro[)s.  After  the  canes  have  yielded  fi>r  two  seasons,  the  gi'ound  iseithei 
allowed  to  lie  fallow,  or  is  planted  with  manioc,  which  serves  jis  fcxHlfbi 
the  cat  tie;  se^veral  kinds  of  peas,  called  ambreyades,  the  black  pea  l»eing 
eaten  greedily  by  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  and  the  yellowHowerwi 
one  being  used  both  by  man  and  animals;  arrowroot,  which  the  islam 
])roduces  in  abundance,  the  whitest  and  best  in  the  worhl;  and  maixe 
Three  years  is  the  time  usually  given  to  the  land  between  the  cane  ewps 
Every  one  who  Inus  thus  carried  out  the  syst(»m  of  rotation  of  crops  li* 
reaix'd  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  a  fact  known  by  every  farmer  the  work 
over,  and  yet  how  many  planters  go  on  year  by  year  i)lanting  the  saw 
Jields,  aiul  over-manuring,  and  the  result  is  much  of  the  misery  of  th 
present  day.  I  do  iu)t  (Unibt  that  the  diseases  in  the  canes  have  befl 
brought  about  in  a  gn^at  measure*  by  the  above  practic(»s. 

Tiiere  are  two  enemies  the  planters  have  had  to  tight  against— inoi 
d(?adly  ones:  the  Pou  hlanc,  as  it  is  called  here,  aud  the  borer.  TIm 
latter,  or  Proceras  sacchanphagm^  made  its  ai)pearauc^  in  1850.  Soon 
•canes  were  imj^orted  from  Ceyion  in  1818  that  were  pronounced  to  beil 
attacked  by  a  boring  cater[)illar — a  plague  well  known  to  exist  in  som 
parts  of  that  island.  It  was  thought  so  dangermis  to  plant  them  thai 
they  w(*re  all  condemned.  They  lay,  howevei',  for  some  days  under tb 
shed  near  the  post  ottice,  whence  it  issupimsed  some  of  the  euttiiigsww 
clauihvstinely  removed  and  idanted  at  Hacg.  The  nmn  who  cominittei 
such  an  insane  a(*t  had  bettt*r  have  applieil  a  torch  to  his  plnntAtkn 
Two  yeai's  aft<T,  the  canes  at  Grande  Jiaie  were  attacked  by  an  insR 
recognized  as  the  same  as  those  on  the  Ceylon  canes.  It  also  api)eaif 
at  Labourdonnais  the  same  year,  though  then  inuigined  to  have  b« 
brought  in  some  canes  im[K>rted  from  Java;  but  it  has  since  beenstatf 
that  the  borer  is  unknown  there.    The  depredations  of  this  insect  we 
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i^tfhl,  as  it  soon  i*ava*ro(l  whole  plantations  in  every  partof  the  island. 
\'ien  the  ejr^s  of  the  horer  are  hateheil  the  caterpillar  remains  on  the 
aves  until  it  is  strong  enon«^h  to  attack  the  cane.  It  possesses  two 
lowerful  inaiidibles,  and  its  month  is  armed  with  a  laneelike  instrument, 
•liieh  sei'ves  it  to  pierce  the  llinty  cntich*  of  the  cane.  When  it  has 
lade  «:ood  its  entry,  it  mines  witii  frightful  rapidity,  and  as  soon  as  it 
ttaeks  the  heart  the  plant  withers  and  dies.  It  is  one  of  the  nu)St  vora- 
i(m8  of  insects.  When  hatched  it  is  oidy  one  an<l  a  quarter  liues  large,  but 
It  the  end  of  thirty-one  or  thiity-t  wo  days  it  is  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill, 
ttlien  lx*gins  to  spin  its  envelope,  which  it  liues  with  del)ris  of  the  cane 
iml  leaves.  The  chrysalis  state  lasts  about  lifteen  days,  and  it  then 
•merjjes  a  fly  of  a  reddish  color  on  a  silver-gray  ground,  covered  with 
wwderv  s^^ales  that  tlv  otf-  with  everv  moveunMit  of  the  insect.  J)uring 
:lienext  live  days  it  lays  its  eggs  to  the  number  of  one  lunuhed  and 
Airty,  and  then  dies.  This  destructive  ins<H*t  has  an  inveterate  enemy 
in  the  ant  triln*,  that  wages  continual  war  on  it,  and  they,  being  so  small, 
an  pursue  wlnTever  the  borer  hides.  Many  birds  also  devour  it  greinlily, 
Imtin  s[iite  of  all  its  enemies  it  has  continued  its  ravages  even  to  the 
present  day.  It  has  i)artially  disai)peared  in  some  districts,  but  will,  I 
fear,  never  be  eradicated. 

Tiie  Pou  hlanc  is  of  the  genus  Coccus,  and  a  most  destrnctive  ins(»ct. 
It  will  stand  the  highest  an<l  lowest  t4Mnp(»ratures,  and  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  three  parts  of  the  world  I  have  visited.  There  are  many  species  of 
itaud  all  of  them  generally  attack  sh*kly  plants  and  trees.  It  is  possi- 
lile  the  diseas<Ml  state  of  the  canes  in  ISts,  a  short  time  previously  to 
Ibe  ap]»e:in]nce  of  this  insect,  induced  its  ravages,  for  wherev<*r  an 
lohealthy  j)hint  is,  there  is  sure  to  l)e  some  parasite — oftcMi  one  ([uite 
lukiiown  in  the  vicinity  ]neviously.  The  coccus,  on  the  Mauritian  canes, 
lp|N)sits  alNMit  one  hundred  and  lifty  eggs  uuihT  its  carapace  or  shell. 
ChiH  takes  place  after  the  female  has  done  feeding  for  the  season.  Some 
lij«  are  m'cupied  in  dei>ositing  these  eggs,  which  an*  enveloi)ed  in  a 
rriithat  she  s])ins  around  theiu,  raising  the  carapace  and  exhibiting  a 
iliite  cottony  substance  beneath.  If  the  w(»ather  is  favorable,  in  a  few 
fays  the  young  a])i)ear,  and  are  very  acti\e  running  about  on  th(»  green 
Aoots  and  leaves  nntil  they  find  a  spot  that  suits  them  to  fix  them- 
*lve»  for  Itfe.  They  are  armed  with  a  sharj)  probe  as  long  as  the  body, 
»iiieh  they  iiis^^rt  in  the  young  sap-wood  and  suck  away  the  lif(»  Juices 
if  the  plant,  simietimes  (piite  destroying  it.  On  cutting  branches  that 
k»ve  iK'conn*  tibrous  whei*e  these  insects  have  been  at  work,  th<»  whole 
fMdullary  system  Sijems  so  deranged  that  ciiculation  appears  abnost 
impossilde.  This  inse<rt  si)reads  and  multiplies  ra]>idly.  It  has  one 
invetenite  enemy,  the  ant,  which  annoys  it  by  ti<kling  it  with  its  fore 
fert  while  eating,  and  causing  it  to  disgorge  the  juices  it  has  fed  on, 
rtich  the  ant  devours  greecbly,  till  the  jwrn  shriidvS  up  and  dies,  starved 
•oL  I  gave  a  full  description  of  this  insect  in  a  tn»atise  I  published  on* 
fcviiie  disease,  in  185.*i. 

During  the  entrecoupe  the  sugar-houses  are  thoroughly  cleane<l  and 
Notefl,  the  machinery  repaired,  and  everything  put  in  order,  a  notable 
iiitam'e  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  Labounhmnais  estate,  which  I 
SBi  lie.st  de.s*.'ribe  by  sjiying  that  it  is  anuxlel  of  ch»aidiness  and  order 
nthin  and  withont,  ami  does  intinite  cre<lit  to  the  manager  and  his  stall' 
f  HUfierintendent^  and  workmen.  As  soon  as  tlHM'(mpe  begins  all  is 
rtivity;  no  time  for  idlers  tln^n:  ami  the  anxiety  of  the  ])roprietor  is 
iaAe!ei$8  till  lie  sees  the  returns  his  canes  are  likely  to  yield. 
in  Se|iteinber  the  canes  g<»nerally  arrive  at  maturity,  but,  acconling 

loaiHtyy  time  of  planting,  &c.,  they  are  often  not  ripe  for  cutting  till 
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October  or  November.  When  a  field  is  pronounced  fit  to  cut,  a  third 
the  laborers,  with  a  small  hatchet,  chop  oft'  the  canes  close  to  the  cart 
another  third  clear  them  from  the  leaves ;  and  the  rest  pack  them  uprifi 
in  carts  and  take  them  to  the  mill.  After  a  good  many  tons  of  oai 
have  been  cut  and  cartc^l  to  the  sugar-house  steam  is  put  on  the  engij 
and  if  the  mill  is  powerful,  (siiy  of  .'55  horse-power,  and  rollers  50  by  3i 
it  will  re<|ufre  about  twenty  coolies  to  sui)ply  it  with  ca'nes.  In  the  pr 
cess  of  feeding  the  mill  the  coolies  i)roc(ie(l  in  rotatit)n  on  each  sideo 
the  feed  plate,  fetching  up  a  dozen  or  two  of  canes  on  their  shoulden 
X)it(^hing  them  in  without  much  regard  to  order,  and  with  one  tnnioi 
the  huge  roller  the  gieatcT  part  comes  out  on  the  other  side  crushed  tc 
dry  chips,  which  art^  carted  away  and  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  diy. 
This  refuse  is  the  bngasse,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  is  stacked  io 
ricks  or  (»overcd  sheds  for  future  use  as  fu<»l  for  the  engine.  In  this  first 
process  lies  one  great  cause  of  loss  to  the  planters.  Some  attribute  it  to 
the  use  of  ])latcd  rollers.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  from  some 
cause  in  the  crushing  of  the  canes  the  planter's  loss  is  serious,  Sidd  to 
be  ec]ual  to  from  three  to  eight  pounds  in  the  hundred  pounds  of  sugar. 
To  give  an  instance,  a  rich  proprietor  has  obtained  by  a  powerful  luill 
•i^ryoi)  pounds  of  juice  from  7,500  pounds  of  canes,  tlie  mean  rendering 
being  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent.  This  loss  is  equivalent  to  2,8(i<> 
pounds  of  sugar  to  an  arpent.  An  arpent  is  one  hundred  8(]uare  perclieg; 
a  perch  is  twenty  feet  French  measure.  This  planter  cultivates  from 
seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  jupents,  so  that  he  loses  the  frightful 
quantity  of  2,002,()00  to  2,l»S8,OU0  pounds  yearly. 

The  iicpior,  now  called  v<»son,  that  flows  from  the  mill  (looking  like 
disgustingly  muddy  water)  is  at  once  conducted  by  wooden  or  cast-irwi 
gutters  to  tlie  st(»am  defecators,  of  three  hundred  gallons  each,  where  it 
is  heated  to  boiling  point.  The  veson  flowing  thence  into  the  flrst  pans 
of  the  battery,  ebidlition  commences  in  these  next  to  the  furnace,  as  it 
boils  up  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  14(P.  It  is  constantly  skimmed, 
and  ladled  from  pan  to  pan,  until  relieved  of  its  impurities.  The  veson 
is  then  run  into  clarifiers  of  the  sanu'  size,  where  lime  is  added,  about 
three  pounds  to  ench  three  hundred  gallons.  Jt  is  stirred  up,  and  then 
allowed  to  rest  for  flfteen  or  twenty  minutes,  Avhen  it  is  drawn  off  and 
evaporated  to  25^  Reaumer,  in  ciist-iron  i)an8.  The  liquor,  now  desig 
nated  clairce,  is  sent  into  large  cisterns,  where  it  remains  for  twenty-foi^ 
hours.  And  thus  it  goes  on  as  long  as  the  null  is  working;  the  batter 
works  too,  defecating  and  (concentrating.  The  vacuum  pan  now  Ciunc 
into  operation.  Steam  is  ])ut  on  the  pan ;  an  engine  with  pumps  fi 
exhanstion  is  set  agoing,  and  when  a  vacuum  of  25^  is  attained  al)Oi 
Ave  hundred  gallons  of  clairce  are  admitted  into  the  pan;  and  when  oii< 
grains  are  formed  in  that  quantity,  more  and  more  is  allowetl  to  flow 
as  granulation  takes  place. 

The  ttMnperature  of  the  pan  is  always  kept  at  17(P,  and  in  about  fo 
hours,  or  less,  with  a  good  pan,  nearly  four  tons  of  sngar  will  be  tak< 
out.  The  sugar  runs  from  the  pan  along  wooden  troughs  into  Ian 
shallow  wooden  cisterns,  where  it  remains  from  six  to  ten  hours  forc<»< 
ing,  till  it  is  ready  for  the  centrifugal  machines,  called  turbines,  whif 
purge  and  drain  the  sugar.  Tht^se  machim^s  revolve  at  the  rapid  rat 
of  about  1,200  rotations  per  minute,  and  separate  the  sirup  fnnu  tb 
sugar,  which  flows  out  through  a  pii)e  in  the  side  of  the  turbine  int( 
largo  vats  under  the  sugar-house,  it  is  then  called  molasse-s,  audi 
sold  to  distillers  for  the  manufacture  of  rum.  When  the  turbine  isi 
motion  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  thrown  in,  and  the  sugar  can  k 
made  extremely  white.     On  some  of  the  estates  it  is  made  into  laq 
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&  On  leaving  the  tnrbiiie  the  sugar  is  packed  iuto  girnny  and 
bogs,  and  is  tlien  ready  for  the  market. 

y  of  the  planters  still  use  the  WetzelPs,  a  machine  far  inferior  to 
cnam  pan ;  but  on  all  the  large  estates  the  latter  is  used.  During 
tole  of  the  coni)e  the  air  of  the  ptautatioiis  is  filled  with  the  imw- 
dois  of  the  hoiliii  g  sugar.   Every  where  you  hear  but  the  one  topic — 

ragar,  or  crops.  On  the  arrival  of  the  monthly  mail  all  are  so 
tor  tlie  latest  sngar  quotations  that  I  verily  believe,  if  it  was  told 
[neea  Tictoria  was  dead,  before  they  asked  "  How  did  she  die!" 

say,  "Are  sugars  np  or  down  P  I  fear  Mauritius  has  produced 
Jian  she  ev«r  will  again,  and  that  real  capital  will  have  to  be  iutro- 

in  order  to  cairj'  on  the  pla^itations  profitably.     Moat  of  the 
n  are  bankrupt,  and  even  the  few  who  still  keep  their  heiuls  above 
do  so  by  paying  enormous  percentjigc  for  ca])ital. 
iexe<l  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  exportation  of 
from  1812  to  18G7. 

ml  three  plates,  numbers  one,  two,  three.  Number  one  repre- 
be  cane  attacked  by  the  larva  of  the  borer ;  number  two,  a  section 
me  showing  it  working  itH  way  inside,  and  a  chrysalis;  number 
the  perfect  insect,  male  and  female,  as  well  aa  the  larva. 

tdmeimgtht  j^aHn  eiportatian*  of  tugar  fiom  Manritiu*  from  tit  gear  18  IS  lo  1867. 
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ALCUTTA. — ^Chas.  H.  Baily,  Acting  Vice-consul  OeneraL 

March  31, 1868. 

^ihmoing  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
is  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Rupees.   As,  Ps. 
njections  aud  bate,  saltpeter,  rags,  and  linseed ;  33,785 

4/580  bag8,and  5,000  packets 476,667      2  3 

:  cow  hides,  3,230  bales 302,387    13  0 

amiy  cloth  and  bags,  indigo,  shell  lac,  lac  dye,  cow  hides, 
ogs,  salti)etcr,  &c.;  174,^  bags,  2,516  bales,  103  chests, 

s,  and  33,088  packets 2,267,892    10  11 

;  dye,  gunny  cloth,  &c. ;  636  cliest*,  129  cases,  and  200 

421,488    15  '6 

lac  dve,  goat  skins.  India-rubber,  cutch,  &c.;  1,242  bags, 

ts,  270  b^es,  and  134  cases 59,488      8  3 

»0che«t8 61,801      3  11 

I2,362bag8 165,244      3  5 

a,  1,237  bags 6,536      8  0 

?S  cloth,  &c.,  3,245  bales 154,936      1  6 

balesand  178  bags 14,874      3  9 

59,013      5  2 

1  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 3,990,330    11  8 

1  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868    2,698,120      5  1 

1  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 4,334,066      6  4 

»tal  for  nine  months 11,022,517      7  1 


Singapore. — ^Wm.  B.  S^hth,  Vice-consul. 

unring  the  value  of  the  imports  entered  and  exports  from  Singapore  during  the  year 
If,   1§S7,  viz.,  from  May  1,  1866,  to  May  1,  1867,  with  the  names  of  the  countries 
whence  imported  and  whither  sent. 


Names  of  conntries. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

$11,591,030 

61, 715 

2,209,422 

131,661 

1,998,467 

78,758 

2, 534, 489 

4, 125, 551 

896,293 

1,441.235 

250,710 

4, 981, 129 

10, 044, 784 

522,203 

496, 405 

935,335 

521,864 

3, 495, 689 

$3. 971. 823 

A. ............................................................ 

1,137,035 

434,127 

33,520 

3, 756,  030 

126, 757 

897, 864 

3.656,620 

1, 475, 261 

2,767,227 

132,425 

St^ ,r ..r                

3, 182. 666 

748, 474 

727,086 

459,775 

panlfc -..-,.T,..-,.,r....» r --,,T.--r 

918, 440 

627,295 

efl............... ................................... ............ 

3,660,820 

iaJt. 

46,316,740 

28,713,243 
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Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon. — G.  W.  Prescott,  Commercial  Agent. 

March  31,  186a 

Statement  shoidng  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  fram  thisportto 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  elided  this  day, 

Nat  i ve  coffee ? $50, 517  74 

Luni])  and  dust  pluinba^^o 6,954  S? 

Citioiiella  oil aSS 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1808 57,695  63 

Total  for  <iuarter  eudcd  June  :U),  18Gd 26, 083  00 

Total  for  quarter  ended  .September  30,  1808 150  OS  73 

Total  for  nine  months 23:^,804  36 


Statement  showing  the  description^  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  frm 
the  uland  of  Ceylon  to  the  United  Stutes  during  the  year  ended  September 
30,  18G8. 

Cofleo,  jdantation  27,043  pounds,  native  22,827  pounds $260,007  S 

Plunil)a«r<),  16,182  pounds 59,5«»  » 

Essential  oil 4,934  61 

Coir  yarn,  62,(K)5  pounds 3,50i  61 

Cinnanitui,  13,000  imunds 4,77Sfl 

Shells,  2  cases : .  83  71 

Matting,  iK5  rolls AN  66 

Total 334,180  68 


November  4, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  of  ackiiowle(l<;:ing  the  receipt,  on  the  2d*iDstaiLt,  ol 
your  dispatxih  Xo.  35,  dateil  September  22, 18G8. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  herewith  a  sketch  of  ".Ceylon  anditi 
peoi)le.''  I  obtained  the  same  through  the  indulgence  of  a  friend  wiA 
whom  I  was  passing  a  few  days,  who  has  been  long  a  resident  of  tto 
island  and  has  b(?en  himself  in  every  part  of  it. 

I  trust  you  will  not  fiiul  it  devoid  of  interest. 

CEYLON  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

The  islan<l  of  Ceylon,  as  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  j;eogra])hy  is  awaro,  lies  ittikP 
southeastern  extn'inity  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  Iff* 
narr<»w  strait.  It  was  formerly  very  little  known  to  the  husiuciss  world,  but  hoa  witfii 
the  hist  twenty  years  l>een  hroupfht  more  into  notice  by  its  production  of  coffee. 

The  scenery  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Ceylon,  though  rich  in  tropical  luxurianccJl 
rather  tame  fr<»m  its  sameness  ;  but  in  the  hill  districts  of  the  int<^^io^  the  scenery  ••' 
comes  bold  an<i  extremely  beautiful,  varying  and  changing  with  every  mile  tlwj 
^mss(Ml.  The  outlying  p<»rtit»ns  of  the  hill  country  present  a  succ^^-ssion  of  long  wilr 
mg  valleys,  covered  with  rice  fiehls,  bright  in  some  parts  with  the  emerald  gceM* 
young  crops,  and  in  others  with  yellow  grain  just  ready  for  the  sickle,  or  alive  a1ni4| 
with  the  active  oj)eration8  of  harvesting. 

Between  the  valleys  rise  hills  of  every  form  ;  knolls  of  opeu  ^a8S  laml,  and  nngM 
of  nigged  towering  li eights,  wooded  to  their  very  summits;  while  occasional  climpN 
of  cottage  roofs  by  the  edge  of  the  fields,  almost  buried  in  rich  foliage,  tend  to  li 
increasing  life  and  beauty  to  the  whole  scene. 

Further  on  towards  the  interior  of  the  country  the  scenerj' changes  from  the  beantifi 
to  the  grand,  and  magnilicent  ranges  of  mountains,  tive,  six,  and  seven  tkonsandfei 
alH>ve  the  8<»a,  tower  <m  every  side,  separated  only  by  deep  ravines,  the  1)ottomi»of  wldi 
form  the  roi'ky  b(>ds  of  mountain  torrents,  which  come  rushing  down  iu  falls  and  nugk 
from  the  %eights  al>ove,  while  from  the  margin  of  the  stream,  on  both  aides,  the  ti 
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flk^I  rie^fidilij  rise  stop  above  8tpi>  aii<l  tier  above  tier  for  hundreds  of  feet,  until  they 
HA' DM  And  lM>nlerwl  by  the  varied  foUajLje  of  tlie  umdeared  junj^b?,  tlie  ]»ark-liko 
"pmiii^'s  of  the  hill-side  ^Hitnas,  (<»peu  ji:ra.s.slaHdM,)  or  the  well-kejit  estates  of  European 
tuffc**  lijautei-s  with  their  pictures  pie  bunj^alows,  stores,  and  buildings,  the  wlude  bein^ 
IrtfJctil  liy  primeval  forests,  extending  in  dark  unbroken  masses  t^)  the  summit  of  the 

Fur  the  pniiHKses  of  jjovernnient  the  island  is  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district 
siirwsiilrti  over  by  a  native  <-liief,  (called  a  llntta  Mahatmaya,  in  the  up  country,  and 
,  Hodliar,  in  tin*  low  country,)  appointed  and  paid  by  jrovernment.  l.'nder  him  are  a 
laM of  otlicers  called  K<»ralcs  or  Alohandiranis,  each  of  whom  is  chief  of  a  subdi\ision 
rKorle,  into  which  all  the  ilistricts  are  divided.  The  Ivories  are  again  subdivided  into 
rattiain.cbnsi<«ting  of  t»ne  hirge  i»r  twt»  small  village^  j«»in<Ml  together.  Each  Wassam 
under  the  charge  of  a  petty  iiead-man,  calh-d  in  liigli-caste  villages  an  Aratchy,  and 
ik»w-<'aste  villages  a  Vedane  <u-  Dnraya.  Most  of  the  villages  in  the-  interior  of  the 
ilaod  are  small  and  widely  scattere<b  containing  generally  from  twenty  to  sixty  houses 
urh-  The  houx's  an^  not  built  togetln*r  to  Ibrm  a  street,  but  singly  or  in  clusters  of 
»oor  thrtM*.  over  a  wide  extent  of  gr-ound,  so  that  there  is  oft<'n  the  space  of  a  «iuarti,*r 
fa  mile  brt  ween  one  house  and  another.  They  are.  ail  si»  shut  in  by  trees  that  a 
iranjrf-r  ])assing  through  the  country  might  easily  innigine  himself  to  be  traveling 
tuwi;:ii  a  laud  almost  (lestitute  of  human  habitations.  Ceylon  is  peo]de<l  by  fourdis- 
iurt  native  races,  viz:  Singiialese.  Tamils,  Moormen,  and  Veddas.  The  latter,  the 
wMajsare  )irobably  the  abmiginal  inhabitants  of  the  island,  but  they  are  now  few  in 
qiuImt.  and  :iri*  found  oidy  in  the  more  inaccessible  jungle  districts  of  the  island  lying 
ttw»N*n  tile  UK »un tain  ranges  and  tin*  eastern  coast.  They  are  entirely  unci vilieed, 
ad  lead  :*  wandering  lift?  in  the  fon'sts,  subsisting  almost  entirely  by  huntings  and, 
M  the  little  that  is  known  of  them,  seem  tt»  resemble  the  scattered  hill  tribe  <ui  the 
Rttlueut  nf  India.  The  Singhalese,  although  all  originally  th(>  same  people  and  still 
pctkin*;the  same  language,  are  neveilheless  divided  into  two  classes,  diHering  so  widely 
inuiy  res|H'cts  fi'oin  each  other  as  to  appear  almost  like  two  distin<'t  races.  The 
BjSPrnf  thesf  tw<M-la8s«'s  inhabit  the  lowlan<l  or  nuiritime  ilistricts,  in  the  western, 
MHkfni.  and  southeasteni  iiarts  of  theisbind,  and  ar<*  called  either  Singhalese  or  low- 
mtry]H*o]de.  The  smaller  class  are  called  Kandians,  or  up-country  peojde,  an<l  in- 
•Wt  ituly  the  mountain  and  hill  <listricts  of  the  interior.  The  Singhalese,  (u- h»w- 
•tnir\'  ]MMiple,  havehuig  Ik'cu  un<ler  the  rule  of  the  Euro])eans,  as  the  nuiritime  parts 
Ohe  ishind  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portuuuese  in  ir)IH;  by  the  Dutch,  who 
xpelUtl  the  i*oi*tugiiert«\  in  IfMfi;  and  fnially  by  the  English,  who  tocdc  them  trom  tlip 
^h  in  ITiMJ.  The  cons(Mpn*n<'e  is  that  the  people  who  inhabit  those  parts  of  tln» 
ibod  liav<'*ado]»ttMl  t4>  a  very  great  extent  Euroiican  habits  and  customs,  and  a  very 
Mp-jH^rtiou  of  them  ju'oft^ss  the  Christian  religicm.  English  education  has  alsu  niad«^ 
Uttt  priigress  among  them  during  the  last  twenty  years,  an<l  has  thoroughly  anglicized 
kf  Wing-.,  habits,  and  modes  of  thought  of  a  very  large  projtm'tion  of  the  educated 
jwmi,  an*l  the  cons<*(|nence  is  that  the  great  bo«ly  of  the  Singhalese  are  in  a  tran- 
jtiiin  i«tate.  and  are  rapidly  throwing  oH'  ancient  habits  an<l  customs  an<l  adopting  the 
inlizatinn.  and  to  a  great  extent  the  religion  also,  of  Euroiu'ans.  European  rule  an<l 
nllBenrr,  which  hart  long  held  sway  in  the  low  country  of  (.'eylon  and  wrought  such 
^tilianges  among  the  inhabitants,  was  only  intrculuci'd  into  the  interior  and  moun- 
liiidi^rrii-ts  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and,  since  its  introdu<ttion,  has  nuide  but 
^••T  progress  in  changing  the  national  habits  and  customs  of  the  Kandians.  The 
|«rtii«iu«'*<*  auil  Dutch,  during  their  occupation  of  the  low  country,  made  from  time  to 
ittf  p"eat  but  fruitless  eftbrts  to  con(|Ucr  and  bring  under  their  rule  tae  Kandian  king- 
Mo  id  the  interior.  An<l  even  the  English  failed  in  one  or  two  similar  attempts  at 
OBquests:  ami  it  in  quite  itrobable  that  the  Kandians,  intrenched  in  the  then  almost 
ttfe«»ible  jungles  of  their  mountain  country,  might  have  held  their  own  to  the  present 
If  had  Dot  the  cruel  tyrannies  of  their  last  King  <lriven  the  <'hiefs  to  open  rebellion; 
[■ni.  to  make  their  causi*  against  him  s«*cure.  they  invited  the  Phiglish  to  invade  the 
•ifediau  country, cwled  the  siivereignty  of  it  to  the  Ibitish  crown,  and  so  introduced 
Qiopean  rule  and  inlluence  into  the  interior  districts  of  the  island  f<U"  the  first  tinn'. 
It  although  the  English  rule  in  the  Kandian  countrv  has  now  been  cstablishtMl  for 
wot  fifty  years,  and  the  ])eople  live  contente<lly  un<ler  it;i,yet  Eurojiean  inlhn'uce 
to  hail  but  Very  little  etfect  upon  the  Kandians,  clinging  as  they  do  tenaciously  to  all 
nr  ancient  customs  and  habits,  both  religious  and  nati<»nal.  The  Kandian  ]»eopb>,  as 
body,  avoid  rather  than  court  intercourse  wi.th  Enropiauis.  To  escape  from  it,  they 
Tf  withdrawn  from  all  the  larg«'r  towns  of  the  interior,  and  settled  themselves  in 
*lade«l  villages  among  the  hills  and  Jungles,  leading  the  same  kind  of  lite  as  their 
liers  leil  for  centuries  before  tht'ju.  Their  chief  employment  is  the  cultivation  <»f 
e,  in  which  they  show  great  inilustry,  skill,  and  ]>erseverance.  Their  rice  fields  have 
Up  fonnefl  in  terraces  or  steps,  on  tin*  sti'ep  sides  of  hills,  tier  ab(»ve  tier,  for  hundreds 
fiset;  and  to  irrigate  them  water-courses  have  to  be  cut  for  long  distances  through 
ky  and  uneven  f^mnd,  to  convey  water  from  the  mountain  torrents  and  streams  to 
teirareft  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  lield,  from  whence  it  gradually  fl«>ws  <b)wn  to 
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tlv©  lowest  until  the  whole  m  iiiiinersed  to  the  depth  of  some  five  or  six  inches^  wUc 
is  turned  off  a^aiu  to  the  streams. 

The  towns  of  the  interior  are  inhabited  by  Singlialese  settlers  from  the  low  count 
Tamils  and  Moormen,  with  but  very  few  purely  Kandian  families  among  them.  T 
town  of  Kandy,  the  ancient  eai>ital  of  the  kingdom,  is  no  exception  to  this  ruJc^  i 
there  are  now  but  very  few  Kandian  fiimilies  among  them. 

The  Tamils  of  Ceylon  must  have  come  over  from  the  southern  coast  of  India  and  set 
tied  in  the  northern  and  eastcni  parts  of  the  island  at  a  very  earlv  date,  as  some  of  tb 
oldest  native  histories  are  very  much  taken  up  with  accounts  of  the  war  carried  a 
between  them  and  the  Singhalese  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  island ;  but  although  aooM 
times  successful,  the  Tamils  never  seemed  to  have  gained  permanent  footing  ia  aoj 
other  ])arts  of  the  island  than  those  which  they  now  occupy.  There  is  a  great  aiflU 
larity  between  the  native  Tamils  of  Ceylon  and  those  of  southern  India.  In  appeal 
ance  they  are  nnieh  alike,  and  their  native  customs,  habits,  and  religious  beliei  » 
neai'ly  identical.  But  the  Tamils  of  Ceylon  have,  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  miide  g:re»te 
advances  in  civilization  from  their  closer  connection  with  Europeans.  For  nearly  tit 
last  three  huntb'ed  years,  like  the  Singhalese  of  the  maritime  province*,  they  have  bwi 
under  the  goveniment  of  Europeans;  and,  trom  the  fact  of  their  being  few  iu  numbc 
when  compared  with  th«>  masses  in  southern  India,  have  been  umch  more  infliienw 
by  it.  English  educati(m,  also,  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  since  tlie  (XHB 
mencement  of  foreign  missions  in  the  island,  and  there  is  consequently  a  wider  dift 
sion  of  European  civilization  among  them  than  among  the  masses  of  South  India,  when 
European  intlnence  has  been  less  felt. 

Besides  the  Tamil  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  eastern  part's  of  the  island  ther 
is  a  large  settle<l  Tamil  population,  generally  called  Chitties,  in  all  the  larger  town 
and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  tra<le.  Of  late  years,  also,  the  number  of  Tamils  iu  Ceyta 
have  greatly  increased  by  the  influx  of  thoiisands  oi  people  from  the  coast  of  Ivik 
who  have  come  over  as  laborers  on  cott'ee  estates ;  but  although  a  few  of  them  hif 
settled  down  pennanently  in  the  island,  the  great  mass  come  for  a  time  only,  andretOB 
again,  when  they  have  eamwl  a  little  money,  to  their  own  villages  in  India. 

The  Moonnen  in  Ceylon  are  the  most  industrious  and  enteri»risiug  class  of  i>eoplp  iltt 
island.  Wherever  money  is  to  be  made,  there  the  Moormen  (the  Tambies,  as  tbeyV 
generally  callerl)  are  to  be  found.  They  are  the  chief  traders  iu  all  the  large  towil 
and  they  often  vie  with  the  European  storekeeper  in  the  variety  of  their  goods  and  ft 
splendor  of  thtdr  displays.  Those  who  cannot  aftVird  to  set  up  shoi>8  hawk  about  thd 
goods  in  boxes,  besieging  the  bungalows  of  Europeans  and  the  cottages  of  theuatiw 
and  imp*»rtuniug  all  to  look  at  and  ])urcha8e  their  tempting  wares.  They  are  alwij 
fli*st  in  the  field  to  buy  any  native  pro<luce  that  can  be  sold  \\ith  profit  t^>  nierchiiil 
for  exportation ;  and  no  sfwner  is  a  coftw  district  opened  up  than  the  Tainbie*  « 
up  their  Bho])S  to  sujiply  the  estate  laborers;  and  if  there  is  a  chance  of  sucoei 
some  more  enterprising  individual  among  them  will  open  a  larger  ston;  and  put  «■ 
his  notices,  often  in  rather  original  English,  informing  the  planters  that  he  is  ready  t 
sell  goml  beef  and  bread  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  and  any  other  goods  that  EfW 
pean  gentlemen  retpiire.  The  result  of  this  pushing  enterimse  is  to  make  them,  •» 
class,  the  most  wealthy  and  well-tonlo  of  all  the  native  inhabitants;  and  thugiMt< 
part  of  the  intenml  trade  of  the  island  is  in  their  hands. 

Besides  the  purely  native  races  there  is  a  mixed  population  of  some  thousands,  Cdl 
sisting  of  Malays,  Javanese,  Parsees,  &c.,  settlers  or  descendants  of  setth'rs  fnmi  variW 
parts  of  India;  and  to  these  nmst  be  added  Burghers,  (that  is,  the  descendants  of  ft 
PortugucKe  and  Dutch  inhabitants,)  and  the  present  European  population,  conaitio 
of  the  military  and  civil  ser^'auts,  and  the  merchants,  planters,  and  other  Europeti 
residing  in  various  parts  of  the  island. 

The  total  population,  as  shown  by  i)ublished  returns,  is  as  follows : 

Singhalese,  (low  countrj'  and  Kandians) 1, 575,5C 

Moormen 130,  tW 

Tamils,  (including  immigrant  coolies) 700, OC 

Ve<ldsis 2,« 

Mixed  races i^^ 

Burghers 4,0J 

Europeans 8,0i 

Total 2,418,6 
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Melboubne. — Geo.  E.  Latham,  Consul. 

Deoembeb  31, 18G7. 

SaUment  shotting  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
disport  to  the  United  States  for  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

£      s,  d, 

Woal,  unwashed,  355  bales 5,502    8  5 

Waetwashed,  114  bales 2,655  14  6 

Bndries ^ 49  18  0 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 8,208  00  11 

Total  for  ciqarter  ended  March  31^  1868 25,592    2    1 

Total  fur  qoarter  ended  June  30,  1868 56(»  08    0 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 2()2  11    2 

Grand  totol 34,623    2    2 


October  12,  1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  tables,  from  No.  1  to  No.  7,  both 
isdosive,  in  which  are  exhibited  the  revenue  and  commercial  statistics 
if  the  colony  of  Victoria  for  1867,  as  compared  with  1866 ;  tables  8  and 
l^mclnsive,  showing  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  port  of  Melbourne 
vibe  first  three  quarters  of  1868,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
Itt7;  and  table  No.  10,  showing  the  number  of  men,  and  the  earnings 
|tf  man,  engaged  in  gold  mining  in  Victoria  for  five  years,  and  the 
jmitity  of  gold  8hip][>ed  from  Victoria  for  six  years  ending  December 
0,1867. 

hih—Sutememi  showing  tks  net  revenues  of  Victoria  received  into  the  colonial  treasury 
iunug  and  om  mecaunt  of  the  fears  ended  September  30,  1866  and  1867,  respectively. 


Heads  of  reTenne. 


ta- 


leer  and  dder 

Tobwco  and  mnff. 

dun 

!•• 

Iinr  and  moluwfl 

Ctiee,  chiceoiy,  cocoa,  and  chocolate. 


tr:. 


te: 

Whufage  rates 

loort  doty  on  gold 

.    ill  oOtrr  aitielM 

■»Mt«di»tiUedin  Victoria 

HbUetDri*  licctuea 

iietloneert' licenaes 

.    ADoilM-Ucensiv 

ll^nflarial: 

kk  of  land  by  auction 

icincd  from  rents  and  selections. . 

nNorsl  oeenpatloo 

'e^Irsief,  and  llc«fnses 

•*>t  of  leasrs  under  amending  act. 

■•jfi'  rigfau 

■>4ttsi  Ueenses 

.  J^*M  of  ndnenl  lands,  Ac 

^'JkBe  works: 

^Bwiylneoma... 


1867. 


^H^tXooHfotks 


& 

448,450 
40.582 
31.3ft3 

119, 768 
r0,579 
63,650 
78.203 
13,641 
18,772 
14.988 
6.377 
6,994 
91,932 
87,051 

125,804 

26.861 

13,431 

4.081 

5,862 

263,997 
182,646 
124,928 

38,357 
125.767 

15,880 
5,222 

15,994 

568.004 
75,859 
34,585 

17,669 
291 


8 
1 

14 

15 

13 

18 

7 

9 

4 

13 

9 

1 


13 
5 

9 

7 


«.  d. 

16   9 


5 
11 
4 
5 
1 
4 
1 
5 
10 
2 
2 
5 


18  10 
7   0 


9 
0 

7 
9 


3  9 

4  9 

7  5 

8  10 
3  6 
6  0 

5  0 
19  6 

18  S 

9  9 
3  3 


4 

15 


0 
5 


£ 

583,457 

37,664 

31,360 

129,716 

9.013 

48,898 

67.873 

13.584 

19.113 

10,551 

5,647 

7,356 

84,727 

49,172 

284,355 

30,142 
3.531 
2.H33 
3,897 

232.392 
166,393 
150,979 

68.152 
137,261 

11.980 
4,07t> 

14,091 

497,092 
60,551 
29,460 

^7,750 
148 


$.     d. 


18 
13 
6 
10 
18 
15 


9 
6 

14 


9 
11 

17 
14 

4 
11 


4 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 


9  10 

7  3 

15  0 

3  9 


10 
G 
0 


9  10 

7  3 

17  9 

5  0 

9  11 

9  3 


1 
2 
8 
4 
0 
3 


0  0 

2  6 

8  S 

12  6 

16  3 

5  0 

11  9 
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No.  1. — Statement  showing  the  net  revenues  of  I'tdorta,  8^e. — Continued. 


Hpads  of  reveune. 


6. 
7. 


8. 


9. 


Postage : 

Inclnding  rece!ptg  and  money  orders 

Fees : 

'Snpreme  court '. 

Qfncrsl  »«iiHionii  and  county  courts 

ConrtM  of  mines 

CourtH  of  petty  sessions 

All  other  fees .•. 

Fines  and  forfeitures : 

Supreme  court 

General  sesKions  and  county  courts 

CourtM  of  petty  sessions 

All  other  lines 

MidColIaneouH : 

Rents,  exclusive  of  land 

Government  yrinter 

Lubor  of  prisoners 

Sturnge  of  gunpowder 

Sale  of  Rovernraent  property 

AU  other  receipts 


Total. 


Increase  for  1867 


£ 
133,  160 

17,610 

4,050 

584 

11,521 

40,  415 

719 

47 

4.fiU7 

18. 952 

2.052 
4.  r>44 
2,337 
1,464 
2.594 
27,843 


2,949.503 


9.  d. 

14  10 

• 

•15  5 

'12  8 

15  10 
17  7 
19  5 

12  8 

15  10 

3  0 
19  11 

12  0 

12  5 

11  10 

9  11 

4  3 
19  I 


1868. 


£  8. 

112, 967     5 


H»,733 

3.321 

481 

10.497 

33,200 

709 

16 

3,002 

2.4:J4 

1.517 
4, 6^^2 
1,922 
l,4:r7 
3.4>6 
29,264 


8 
6 
0 
8 
11 

0 
13 

19 
10 


9 

12 

7 

13 

11 


3. 040, 761     11 
2, 949.  503      1 


91,256    U 


No.  2. — Statement  showing  the  nationality  and  the  estimated  value  of  imports  into  the  co 

of  Victoria  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1867. 


Ports  of  entry. 


Melbourne 

Geelong 

Portland 

Port  Fairy  . . . 
Port  Albert... 
Warruiimbool 

Beloc»lr 

Wahgun\jah.. 

Echnca 

8»«van  Hill  . . . 

Namng 

Corvaua 


Total 

Total  for  1866 


Decrease  for  1867 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


£ 

5, 968. 802 

206,066 

20,148 

865 

28 

1,622 


6. 199,5:U 
7. 846, 828 


From  British 
possei<sions. 


& 

3, 107,  546 

64,856 

726 

2. 653 

832 

2,057 

82,153 

6.609 

409, 896 

74, 710 

2 

271 


3,7.'>2,30l 
4,819.449 


1,647,297  1.067,148 


From  United 
States. 


£ 
694,038 
2,869 


6i>6, 907 
947,  546 


250,61)9 


Prom  other 
foreign  states. 


£ 
1,013,920 
12.071 


50 


1,02.">,341 
1,157,888 


132, 547 


Total 


i 
10,78: 


8! 

I 


40 
7 


11,67 
14.77 


3.09 
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rorti  of  ihipownl. 

To0n]«d 

KlDgdOBl. 

To  BrIUth 
powuiou. 

SUHL 

Tofonign 

T«. 

7,03s.ooa 

i 

Is 

3,593 

»06t 

^S 

S80 

8,  ITT.iBO 
6.7M,SM 

J:Si:^ 

3,59a 

a,s53 

^^ 

ia.^,S4S 

103, 119 

v. 

.T,o 

'- 

Artlclrt 

1 

1 

1 

i 

^ 

j 

» 

1 

1 

i 

Tottd. 

as 

3.330 

43.fi74 

33,60a 

SiSSO.TTJ 

sieaolaM 

£ 

£ 

£ 

t. 

£ 

« 

£ 

A 

£ 

X 

jes.sis8 

TO 

5,T3e.i«i 

],(M0 
1.359 

■"""« 

'.■•^. 

IX 

so.  Ml 
3,98) 

«:8» 

Pro^«.^(,.li,d).  . 

11B 

<ieo9 

3.ea4,9S< 

11,  BW 

s^ 

SS.11I1 

rs,Ti8 

3.311 

fl,MT 

ii,t4e.Dae 

i.MS,oia 

11, 9M 

fi,ow 

as.™ 

™,9I16 

3,514 

■,8*7 

11,609 

MO 

11,794, 4ST 

165,119 

PomofmUy. 

'kSIT"' 

From   Brfllih 

From   UDltad 
Btatoi. 

From  olhsr  for- 
eign IMUI. 

TouL 

138 

l**™! 

1.1:^9 

■n 

148 

ai 

344.094 

1,405 
l.SW 
1,075 

13,877 
1,493 

39' 

as,™!  5 

"t- 

Tnt. 
4l,S70 

1,509 

7-™. 

■%1! 

1,015 

«i 

g 

li^SS 

i;7S9 

405;il7 

39 

!5,S15 
48,0*5 

,S 

gs 

iSS 

ToUl  tor  1898.... 

S31 

56,  W 

r 
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^..^ 

To    FBllrf 
Klagdma. 

To  Briliib  pot- 
hhIodi. 

To   United 

To  other  (OMlgB 
italei. 

,.^ 

V^ 

7\>«. 

IS 

131 

"■1 
-'IS 

l.JM 

Km«/i 

7-™. 

V^^ 

TV..... 
S6,3SS 

t 

7b„. 



1 

390 

1^^3 

JS 

JS 

88.  na 

1,T89 
1.9§5 

*H,73T 

I 

i904 

3,7S9 

1» 

«6.Tia 

lOT.lW 

1,B5S 

a,»)3 

TBI  hi  isa... 

673,  T41 

248 

M,715 

1                   1 

So.  8.— 5fn foment  showing  the  comparatire  imports  mid  exports  at  the  port 
iif  Melbourne /or  nine  months  ended  September  30, 18(^  aruf  1867. 


^I«rto,l«7 .■ ti,510,847 

E9«i,l!«r 8,396,108 


''i-^-Suttmnt  tkotciag  tkt  cemparatiic  namhtr  and  tonnage  of  tt*itlt  tnttred  and  ckartd 
1  lb  pvrt  ef  MtUmmt  dnHng  nine  montlii  tnded  Stplember  3D,  J66T  and  laCS. 


EKTElin). 

™... 

No.  of 

T«HlL 

Tonn^. 

No.  of 

T.un^. 

».... 

i.ao3 

*S5,81S 

i,m 

SI 

15,  IM 

GI 

>>TtUD  FSOM  ^XD  CI.AR.D  FOR  D-ITCD  ^ITI.. 

NllBit™-. 

To.n^. 

Number. 

Tomago. 

3D 

ss 

■       il^ 

la 

* 

1.799 

=" 
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No.  9. — Comparative  statement^  8^c. — Contiuued. 


ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  WITH  AMERICAN  REGISTERS. 


Number. 


1867. 
1868 


21 
16 


Decrease. 


Tonnage. 


15,409 
11.354 


4,055 


Number. 


22 
17 


Tonxutft 


15, 9i 


4,381 


No.  10. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  men^   and  the  earnings  per  man^  engaged  in  gdi 

mining  in  Victoria  for  five  years  ending  with  18()7. 


ALLUVIAL  MINERS. 


Yearg. 


186.3 
lt'64 
1865 
1866 
1867 


QUARTZ  MIXERi. 


76,343 
67,982 
65,484 
57, 892 
51,719 


Eaminpt  per 

Number. 

man. 

£     8.  d. 

59    7  10 

16,024 

61    6    0 

15,414 

66  16    3 

17,730 

66    4     1 

15,685 

67  10    7 

14,138 

£arnincip< 


123  a 

130  13 
101  10 
132  17 

ise  U 


Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  gold  shipped.from  Victoritfifor  six  years  ending  ictiA  \B 


Years. 


Ounces. 


1862 
lr!63 
1664 


1,  658. 285 
l,6-.i7,066 
1,  545, 45U 


Years. 


1865. 
1866. 


1807...^. 


Onncat. 


1.558; 
1.4D0, 

1,399. 


Port  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands,— George  M.  Dean,  Commere 

Agent, 

December  31,  1868 

With  respect  to  general  niercliaiulise,  tLere  has  been  no  increase 
imi)orts  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  exports  for  the  year  have  been  90  tuns  penguin  oil,  7,000  cat 
hides,  700  hair  sealskins,  490  bales  of  wool,  20  tuns  seal  and  whale  < 
and  50  tons  bones  and  horns. 

During  the  year  live  American  vessels  have  put  in,  and  forty-t 
others,  principally  English. 


Sydney,  New  South  Wales.— II.  H.  Hall,  Commercial  Agent 

March  31,  180^ 

Statement  shotcing  the  description  and  value  of  the  expartsfratn  this  par 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Coals,  &r $7, 9^ 

Wool,  tallow,  copper,  &c 822, 38^ 

Total  for  fpiarter  puded  March  31, 1868 1 830,361: 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Jnuo  30,  18(>8 4, 88S 

Total  for  (piavter  ended  September  30, 18(58 17, 13! 

Total  for  nine  mouths 852,27^ 
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October  21, 1808. 

I  We  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  year 

^^^led  September  30, 1868. 

Sixteen  American  vessels  have  arrived  during  the  above  period,  viz : 

•ishiiw,  10  barks,  and  3  brigs,  of  8,139  gross  tonniige.     Crross  amount 

^t  im\H)ns,  Sr>3S,988.    Gross  amount  of  exports,  $729,499,80.    Exchanges 

on  London,  30  da^s,  IrJ  per  cent,  premium;  exchanges  on  London,  60 

days,  3  iM*r  cent,  premium ;  exchanges  on  London,  sight,  2J  per  cent  pre- 

minm.    Bank  discount  on  bills  at  three  months,  5  to  6  per  cent.;  bank 

discomit  on  bills  at  four  months,  6  to  7  per  cent.;  bank  discount  on  bills 

above  four  months,  7  to  8  per  (;ent.     Interest  on  fixed  deposit  for  twelve 

months,  4  ]>er  cent.    The  principal  exports  from  the  colony  are  wool, 

taUow,  liides,  horns,  bones,  coals,  iron,  copper,  and  gold.    The  imports 

are  wheat,  flour,  tobacco,  si)irits,  wine,  beer,  tea,  sugar,  dried  fruits  and 

fish,  lumber,  (rough  and  dressed,)  and  all  descrii)tions  of  manufactured 

goods,  as  at  present  we  are  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  nothing  on  a 

large  scale  being  made  here.    Capital  is  chiefly  invested  in  stock  and 

stations,  most  of  the  large  nins  being  leased  from  the  government. 

As  the  government  rei)ortsare  made  up  yearly,  1  am  unable  to  obtain 
Peliahle  information  of  the  imports  and  exports  up  to  the  present  time, 
bat  now  forwanl  two  copies  of  the  "Statistical  Register"  of  New  South 
Wales  for  the  year  1867,  which  fully  enters  into  all  subjects  pn  which 
rou  require  information. 

Fur  the  year  1867  the  imports  were  £6,599,807;  the  exports  were 
^&6,dS0,71.'>.  Number  of  vessels  entered  inward,  1  ^HdS ;  aggregate  tonnage, 
84^,970;  number  of  vessels  entered  outward,  2,104;  aggregate  tonnage, 
72f.,721.  Wool  exjwrted  from  the  Australian  colonies,  1867,  133,168,170 
pounds.  T!ie  returns  of  stock  deixistured  in  the  colonv  are  as  follows: 
Sheep,  16,000,000;  horses,  280,201;  cattle,  1,728,427;  pigs,  173,168. 
Within  the  last  vear  about  1,500  jicres  in  the  northern  i)artof  the  colonv 
nave  l»e<Mi  planted  with  sugar-cane,  and  in  Queensland  about  1,600 
acres  are  under  cotton ;  the  products  are  highly  approved  of. 

•  •  •  •  m  *"  m  •  * 

January  29, 1869. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  quarantine  regulations  are  still 
enforwd  on  all  vessels  arriving  from  San  Francisco*;  but  no  cases  of 
**nall  jHix  have  occurred. 

The  (piantity  of  breadstuifs  imported  into  this  colony  from  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1868  is  as  follows:  Flour,  7,168  tons;  value, 
^  101,769;  wheat,  129,860  bushels;  value,  £43,403.  It  was  expecte<l  that 
M!t.  RolK»rtsoii's  ministry  would  introduce  free-trade  principles,  but  they 
^^dthey  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  cany  any  important  measures. 
^  ^lo  nut  expect  much  will  be  done  until  after  the  general  election  in  May. 


-^W  Castle,  New  South  Wales. — G.  Mitcifell,  Consular  Agent. 

December  31,  1867. 

^Wwi^f  Bhotcing  the  dcMription,  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
thU  port  to  the  United  tState^  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

S«>iI,WO  tons,  iR-iiig  the  total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1HG7 $3,205  00 

*«il  for  the  riiiArterendwl  March  31,  IHlW 4,7r>4  (M» 

yUl  for  the  ([uart«r  ended  June  30,  18(>H 2X  H>5  (M) 

Total ibr  thit  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 VJ,mA  00 

Grand  total 50,428  00 


FRA]¥€E    AXB    ITS    BEPEIVBEITCIIIS 


Paris J.  G.  Nicolay,  Consul 

April  29, 

1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  comi 
movement  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States,  which 
embraces — 

1.  A  t^ible  showing  the  total  quarterly  exports  from  Paris 
United  States  during  five  and  a  half  years  past,  namely,  for  the  i 
quarters  from  July  1, 1863,  to  December  31,  1868. 

2.  A  series  of  tables  showing  the  classified  monthly  and  qu 
exports  during  the  years  1866,  1867,  and  1868. 

3.  A  table  giving  a  comparative  view  of  the  quarterly  exports  i 
separate  class  of  articles  during  the  years  1866, 1867,  and  1868. 

4.  A  table  showing  the  exports  from  the  consular  agencies  of 
and  Reims  during  the  same  period. 

The  folloteing  table  exhibits  a  summary  statement  of  the  declared  value  of  exports  fr 
to  the  United  States  during  a  period  of  fire  and  a  haff  years,  namely^  fir  the  secera 
from  July  1,  1863,  to  December  31,  1868. 


Year. 


1863. 
1664. 
1B65. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 


First  quarter. 


Franc*. 


30.622.771 
17,169,566 
47, 897, 040 
41, 033,  508 
32,869,856 


Second  quarter. 


Francs. 


29, 0-W,  966 
24.  3'24. 166 
36,165,609 
29. 772, 719 
24,160,827 


Grand  total  for  flye  and  a  half  yean. . 


Third  qnarter. 


Franc$. 

25,340.061 

15,029,817 

46, 687, 202 

55,170,790 

53, 848, 889 

45.884,915 


Fonrth  quarter. 


Francs. 
28,943,343 
7, 634. 977 
50, 960. 635 
41,384.396 
25,  339, 140 
28, 541, 637 


To 


1 
1 
1 
1 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fall  and  winter  of  1? 
the  period  of  the  greatest  depression,  the  minimum  of  exports  f  7,i 
francs)  having  occurred  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1864 ;  ana  t: 
period  of  expansion  which  followed  extended  partially  through  th 
1865, 1866,  and  1867,  the  maximum  of  exports  (55,170,790  francs) 
occurred  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  1866. 
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Table  ihowing  the  value  of  merchandise  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States  at  the  agem 

belonging  to  the  Paris  consulate. 


Calaii,  (lace  goods.) 


1866. 


1867. 


Firet  quarter  . . 
Second  quarter 
Third  quarter  . , 
Fourth  quarter 


Frane». 

10,229 

7,095 

21. 049 

10,408 


Francs. 

15.596 
3.371 
6,108 

18,070 


1868. 


Francs. 
56,469 
63.223 
50,630 
12. 438 


*Reim]i.   (champac 
winea  and  woolen  got 


1866. 


Francs. 
1,300,377 
1,064,933 
1,173.700 
1,684,?57 


1867 


1,09! 
1,03! 


Reims  hag  been  a  separate  consular  district  since  July  1,  1867. 


Havre. — Dwight  Morris,  Cotisul 

March  31, 1866 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  description  and  qaautitiSi 
the  imports  into  this  port,  from  the  United  States,  dui-ing  the  quar 
ended  this  day :  109,713  bales  cotton,  55,323  sacks  and  13,390  bush 
wheat,  126  hogsheads  tobacco,  1,296  hansels  potash,  383  bales  wool, 
barrels  434  sacks  and  154  hogsheads  quercitron  bark,  27  bales  sarsa] 
rilln,  189  pieces  (oak)  ship  timber,  8^9  pa(;kages  and  172  single  hide* 
cases  cigars,  21,478  barrels  and  105,914  gallons  petroleum  oil,  3,311  h 
rels  Hour,  5,513  tier(»es  lard,  160  tierces  rice,  372  barrels  whale  oil|  Z 
sacks  cocoa,  660  cases  salt  provisions,  203  ca^es  wax,  1,489  sacks  coll 
731  i)ackages  whalebone,  242  cases  gutta  percha,  32  kegs  and  46  h 
rels  sausage  skins,  188  cases  si)ecie,  25  ca^sks  hams,  185  casks  paraffl 
oil,  366  ca^ks  and  15  hogsheads  tallow,  155  barrels  copper,  143  logs  maf; 
150  cases  salted  pork,  1,229  logs  cedar,  187  barrels  fish  roes,  194  barr 
goldsmiths'  dust,  43  barrels  peai-lash,  24  barrels  grease,  522  packages  la 
1,582  (unwrought)  oars,  43  logs  black  walnut,  4,867  logs  oak,  6  ca£ 
pineapples,  10  ca^sks  wilie,   76,793  staves.  * 

The  new  year  opens  most  ausjuciouslj^  in  a  commercial  point  of  vie 
at  this  important  seaport. 

Tlie  immense  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  imported,  aa 
the  sales  effected,  testify  to  the  healthy  state  of  trade  generally. 

The  law  of  the  assimilation  of  the  flags  of  all  nations,  or  theabolitio 
of  dilferential  duties,  to  take  effect  on  the  12th  of  June  next,  it  i 
believed  will  cause  Havre  to  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  cent 
nent. 

In  anticipation  of  that,  the  Hamburg  and  "New  York  Steamship  Cob 
pany  have  already  established  a  direct  weekly  line  to  New  York  frw 
this  port;  and  the  BremeuCompany,  from  the  1st  of  April  next,  will  ha^ 
two  departures  per  mouth. 

It  is  generally  thought  here  that  the  American  cotton  crop  of  the  pre 
ent  year  will  not  exceed  that  of  last  year,  and  the  increase  of  the  ooi 
sumption  in  the  United  States  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  that  art 
cle  being  expoited  in  larger  quantities  than  last  year,  and  that  und< 
these  circumstances  the  East  Indies  and  other  countiie^  will  h  ive  i 
supply  the  wants  of  the  European  manufacturers.  The  foUpwingcoi 
parative  table  exhibits  the  constantly  increasing  importance  of  the  Hav 
(totton  market : 
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Inportf. 


Sales. 


Wkfrefrom. 


(niHStilrf btilM.. 

Bnnl do... 

P«n do... 

Kxtaiqas  and  Gaada- 

l«p« do... 

H«yti do... 

A^ndtheEul do... 

iMbdief do... 

Otter  MBBtriea do... 


1868. 


410, 133 
•«,  178 
16.796 

943 

3,779 

2.564 

264,050 

21.490 


1867. 


270,561 

45.543 

6,316 

1,177 

2,679 

1.108 

107.932 

15.257 


Airivalf. 


1868. 


1867. 


D6bonch6f. 


Stockf. 


1868. 


276.346  '  187,096 


Tottlbalct 814,933 


450,573 


57. 914 
10,  18S 

1,092 

2,288 

2,511 

191.212 

19, 315 


47,913 
11.789 

1.332 

3,281 

976 

148,447 

17.013 


234,  846 
63.214 
12,882 

1.007 

2.881 

2,512 

181.412 

20,201 


560,864  ;  417,847     518,954 


1 
1867.  !  1868. 

1 

1867. 

1 
224.  .')2I  ,  48,000 
50.868  '  3,3U0 
9,  ()21     104 

1,514     85 
2,730     147 
976  

6.  .V)0 
8. 6!.0 
2,800 

740 

171,787  22,500 
16.369  j    464 

12.700 
1,350 

477. 786  ;  74, 600 

32.690 

The  total  imiwrts  from  all  countries  show  an  increase  over  last  year 
(1807) of  100,000 bales;  but  the  most  imi)ortant  feature  in  the  trade  is 
the  direct  imiK>rts  made : 


^«%:'rBited  States. !      BrazU. 


1^ 


r 


10,1S5 

95,896 

S17, 771 

182,684 

S71,2J8 


96,982 
30,684 
57.511 
47,383 
57,164 


Egypt. 


East. 


93 


LevRiit. 


75 


S10 
19 


West  Indieii.  [India  and  China. 


8.402 
16,945 
15. 122 
30.845 
27,883 


68,008 
59.866 
46,303 
C9.681 
135, 914 


Total. 


111.610 
133,603 
336, 018 
XW,  5m 
492, 199 


Thus  492,199  bales  of  cotton  were  imported  direct  in  the  year  1868, 
and  330,594  bales  in  1807. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  the  French,  ^vantinp:  in  steam- 
ers, are  frequently  compelled  to  draw  their  supplies  from  England.  This 
^^  the  case  at  the  oi)ening  of  the  American  cotton  season,  as  well  as 
for  the  shipments  from  India  byway  of  Suezj  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fcct  that  large  quantities  of  cotton  thus  landed  in  England  were  imjiorted 
by  Havre  merchants. 

The  prices  of  cotton  are  actually  very  high,  demanding  a  corresptmd- 
hig  prudence  in  oi)erating;  yet  the  prospect  of  imports  is  not  good,  and 
^demand  for  the  consumption  being  directly  otherwise,  the  cotton 
market  at  Havre,  considering  the  stock  on  hand,  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. 


WOOL. 


This  staple  in  the  year  1867  suddenly  assumed  an  importance  which 
iiil868  it  has  fully  maintained.  The  falling  olf  of  the  imports  into  Ant- 
werp and  other  northern  cities,  and  the  diverting  of  trade  to  Havre,  can 
only  be  accounteil  for  by  the  greater  facilities  here  for  the  disposal  of 
the  article,  and  the  superior  geographical  position  of  the  port. 
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imparts  of  wool  into  Havre, 


IVh^rA  frnm 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

lesL 

1862. 

Balei. 

59  234 

1.805 
4,966 
4.685 

Balei. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

BalM. 

La  Plata 

60,906 

4,452 

713 

4,710 

39,963 

3.398 
2,795 
2,904 

32,800 

1.559 
2,134 

1.947 

17, 533 

2,361 
3.494 
1,199 

23,091 

1,762 
1,815 
2.678 

18  018 

Auiitralia,    AfHca,  and   Soath 
America. ........  ^.. ....... .. 

3 

Other  conn  tries 

5,498 
S.9S7 

Sheepikinf 

Total 

70,690 

70.785 

49.060 

38.440 

24,587 

29.346 

25.734 

Wool  in  bond 

9,407 

7,453 

8,728 

10.172 

18,267 

20.877 

17, 017 

COFFEE. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  comparative  table  of  imports  of  coffee  below, 
the  imports  in  18G8  exceeded  by  over  100,000  bags  the  imports  of  any 
preceding  year. 

The  debouehi^^  or  sales  effected,  &c.,  however,  have  not  attained 
the  same  importance;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  assimilation  of  ilags  of 
all  nations,  in  June,  will  not  only  give  an  impetus,  but  develop  new 
resources  of  the  trade. 

Large  public  sales  of  coffee  are  of  ft^equent  occurrence,'and  are  inva- 
riably well  attended.  The  stocks  on  hand  on  the  31st  of  December  last 
were  as  follows:  60,000  bags  Hay  ti ;  79,841  bags  Brazils;  9,259  bags  Porto 
Oabello;  2,773  bags  Maracaibo ;  737  bags  Ceylon;  1,423  bags  Manilla; 
and  31,800  bags  Malabar. 

Imports  of  coffee  into  Havre, 


Whore  from. 


French  Indies caaki 

Hay  ti baga 

Brazil do. 

Spanish  Main do. 

Ceylon do. 

Java,  Padang,  and  Ma- 
cassar   do . 

Other  East  India  Islands.. do. 

Other  coffee 

In  bond 

Total  bags 

D6boQcb6s,  sales  effected,  Set. 
stock,  December  31, 1868 


1868. 


2,038 

220.065 

261,764 

41,211 

1,056 

7.013 
53.062 
10,762 
64.290 


661,264 


563,265 
204,947 


1867.   I  1866. 


1,864 

142.649 

269.085 

34,715 


2.899 

158.222 

225,076 

11, 042 


28.727 
7,079  , 
46.594 


34,796 
10,389 
57.532 


530, 713   499, 956 


1865. 


2,  915 

162.918 

265,985 

28.431 

6,698 


22,501 

8,  121 

43,867 


542,435 


535. 720   513. 009   498, 031 
116,948   121,955   135,006 


1864. 


2,851 

109,556 

151,026 

46,205 


1,597 
32, 431 

7.981 
20.903 


.T72, 490 


420.794 
90,604 


1863. 


2,775 

163.275 

165,260 

13,754 

4.590 


17,783 

7,399 

57.  617 


432,4:0 


441,298 
138.908 


186S. 


1,936 
127,841 
270,313 

9.946 
31,681 

1.399 

9,683 

4,811 

63,617 


510, 


419.871 
147.  :S3 
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The  commerce  in  dye-woods  at  this  port  annually  increases,  as  the 
foWowmg  table  of  the  imports  thereof  coucliisively  proves : 


Where  from. 


Hajti 


.tons, 
.do.. 


frtnAWttt  hMet do. 

5<*«r]ofwoodf do. 

TrOowlfrx do. 

piberydlow  Mrx do. 

8l  Manke  and  Lima do. 


Jap«a. 


.do. 
.do. 


Total  Umi. 


12,252 
3,  342 
120 
6,256 
2,139 
2,872 
3,285 
2,070 
78 


17,877 

1,«87 

242 

880 

811 

705 

832 

2,566 

97 


I 


14,732 

2,596 

265 

423 

1,728 

286 

542 

1.687 

117 


32,414  ■      25,697 


22,376 


8.227 

2,849 

231 

615 

539 

790 

369 

1.329 

88 


15,037 


DYEING  MATERIALS. 


The  same  observations  on  the  subject  of  dye-woods  apply  to  dying 
JJ^^terials.  The  table  below  embraces  all  the  dyes  imported  into  HaATe 
■w  leyeral  years. 


Nftmet  of  dyes. 


1868. 


1867. 


Y hogtibeadA. 

Do sacks. 

, bales . 

sacks. 

do. .. 

*f*c<» cases. 

^Hieflk bales.. 

do ! 

packages . . 

do.... 

^ do 1 

**»HI?i qnlotals..| 


530 

223 

308 

212 

9,000 

4,461 

3,108 

1.314 

106 

73 

230 

40 

11,719 

840 

2,613 

2,969 

2,719 

499 

450 

1,180 

344 

27 

91 

35 

1, 573 

1,251 
1,493 

6,501 

4.011 

760 

439 

260 

1.033 

845 

906 

^4 

2,022 

5,l»39 

3,559 

5,169 

1,622 

1.477 

1,604 

936 

5,344 

Imports  of  sugar  into  Havre, 


Wbere  from. 


Imports. 


D6boucb6s.  sales  eflected, 
Sec. 


1868. 


ladiefl bbdB..i  40,395 

sacks..- 

Pwto  Rtoo,  BraxU.  &c..hbds..;     1,591 

cases. .110. 803 

Ac sacks...  27,904 

Jce do...!  17,883 


1866.     '    1868.     !    1867. 


25,205     45,994     38.775  27,885 

50,567  35,2:0  i 1  58,.')67 

3,982  1  2,145   1,591  3,982 

52, 647  ■  39, 457     97,  3.77  '  56,  644 

7,537  ;    7,022  I  27,904  ,  7.631 

7,105    17,883  7,105 


1866. 


44,206 

3,>,2()0 

2,145 

52,  580 

7,022 

4,700 


Stock  Dec  31, 
1868. 


1,740 


120 


13,549    f|103  00 


*  Sacks. 


tin  value. 


Sugar  forms  one  of  the  principal  importations  into  Havre,  and  the 
transportation  thereof  is  wholly  monopolized  by  the  French  fliij;^  at  pres- 
ent. 

The  trade  between  this  port  and  Havana  is  a  most  important  one, 
there  being,  on  an  average,  no  less  than  two  departures  per  month  of 
French  and  Spanish  vessels  Is^den  with  wines,  &e. 
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HIDES. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  hides,  skins,  &c.,  imf] 
into  Havre : 


Hides  and  skins number. 

Do packages. 

Calfskins number. 


1868. 

1867. 

1868. 

1865. 

911,888 

1,261 

49,251 

1,001,406 

1,432 

37,007 

833.231 

2,a% 

68.381 

903,530 

7,875 

68,707 

There  was  imported,  further,  283  bales  hide  cuttings,  and  332 
lambskins.  The  imports  of  hides  and  skins  fpr  the  year  1808  eml 
165,592  dry  La  Plata  hides,  246,404  salted  hides,  20,728  Rio  Grand 
and  74,791  salted,  and  2,545  horsehides  dry,  and  27,114  salted. 


CABINET  WOODS. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  imports  of  cabinet  wooi 


Description. 


Mahogany log*. 

Palisander do  . 

Ebony quintals. 

Cedar logs. 

Espenlllo do  . 

Other  woods do  . 


1868. 


19, 793 
9,095 
8,391 
1,995 
8 
4,034 


1867. 


1866. 


45.203 
5,731 
15,173 
2,096 
.  28 
2,721 


39,908 
6,063 
3,567 
3.932 


1865. 


4,414 


48,593 

19,239 

6,848 

2,764 


12,063 


Different  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  falling  off  in  1868  of  imp( 
cabinet  woods,  but  no  really  feasible  explanation  is  given.  Thel 
ing  comparative  table  speaks  for  itself. 

The  importation  of  cocoa  in  1808  is  considered,  on  the  whole, 
faetory,  the  sales  eftected  being  gi'eat,  and  the  stock  having  but 
increased,  there  being  on  the  3l8t  of  December  last  but  19,370 
Para,  40  sacks  Guayaquil,  10,631  sacks  Trinidad  and  Gu^ria,  3,651 
Spanish  Main,  and  3,664  sacks  Brazil,  and  others,  together,  38,125 

Imports  of  cocoa  into  Havre, 


Where  from. 

f  ■ .. . 

French  Indies cks.  and  sacks. . 

Hayti do 

Trinidad do 

Spanish  Main do 

Brazils do 

Other  countries do 

In  bond do 

Total 


1867. 


5.274 
9,183 
7,284 
1,510 
55,263 
591 
5,728 


1866. 

1.399 
6.113 
6,535 
3,153 

24.  :{35 
2,623 

ll,67« 

84,833  ,      55,835 


I 


During  the  year  1868,  only  8,673  casks  of  lard  were  imported  fr 
United  States,  and  about  1,800  casks  of  salt  proWsious, 
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Imports  of  oil$  into  Havre. 


Detcription  of  oiU. 

VUeofl 

..barreli.. 

Cdd^ireroa 

•  •»•••«•• QO*  • • • 

F^ofl 

Cocam.oQ. 

.........  do  . . . 

PMnkoaoU 

do  .    . 

186a  - 

1867. 

1666. 

11,768 

20.396 

5,973 

3.749 

2,886 

2,974 

6,047 

5,704 

4,982 

340 

235 

561 

104,233 

74.105 

123,837 

s — 

1865. 


13, 348 
1,791 
6,005 
1.244 

22,104 


In  addition  to  the  crude  petroleum  in  1868  were  11,248  cases  refined, 
^770  caaes  and  1,850  bales  naptlia,  203  barrels  and  20,350  cases  ben- 
ane,  and  a  small  quantity  of  paraffine  and  kerosene  oils. 


BRKAJ)STUFFS. 


Notwithstanding  the  short  crop  in  France  of  1867,  the  imports  of 
hreadstuffs  into  Ha\Te  were  coinparatively  insignificant  during  the  year 
1^  the  United  States  having  supplied  only  784,013  hectoliters  of 
▼beat,  27,316  hectoliters  of  other  grain,  and  some  18,004  barrels  of 


INDIGO. 


The  stock  on  hand  on  the  31st  December  last  was  151  cases  Bengal, 
n eases  Java,  14  cases  Madras  and  Kuri)ath,  and  15  seroons  Nicaragua; 
rtereas  the  stock  on  the  31st  December,  1867,  embraced  234  cases  Beu- 
pH,  29  cases  Java,  and  7  seroons  Guatemala.  The  following  compai'a- 
fire  table  exhibit*  the  operations  in  this  article  at  Havre  during  the 
JBire  1865, 1866, 1867,  and  1868 : 


Where  from. 

.....' caiei 

aad  Karpatb do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

aeroons 

do.. 

Total  caaes  and  iterooos 

eiSe«ted,  Ac 

I>ecember  31 


1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

2,885 

49 

210 

1865. 

2.  575 

125 

25 

3 

3,734 
67 

7 

2, 356 

48 

158 

19 

185 
856 

574* 

159 
652 

54 

487 

3.769 

4,382 

3, 955 

3,122 

3.768 
191 

5,298 
270 

3,621 
986 

3,590 
652 

TALLOW  AND  GREASE. 


The  sale  of  theije  articles  at  Havre  is  well  established,  and  speculation 
it  times  is  very  brisk.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into 
laTre  of  tallow  and  grease : 


Where  flroin. 

Talkyw.  BaiMla casei. 

ralktiw.  La  Plata do — 

rMtow.  other  0onDtfie« do — 

(reaae.  of  aU  Uiute do... 


15,847 

8,470 
3,250 
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HEMP. 

*  Hemp  is  generally  imported  from  out  of  bond  and  sold  in  the  same 
manner,  to  tbe  detriment  of  the  aitiele  as  a  business  one.  The  imports 
are  as  follows : 


ArtielM. 


Jat« J bales . . 

Abacea do I 

PItl.  or  Itte do 


1869. 


6,65h 

802 

2,126 


1867. 


3,673 
896 

i,8ue 


I 


1866. 


6,099 
786 
702 


1865. 


11,242 

585 

1,412 


1864. 


13,529 
1.505 
2,375 


len. 


i.i5 


ASHES. 


The  importation  of  ashes  is  gradually  declining  in  importance,  owin^ 
to  their  substitution  by  chemicals  manufactured  in  this  country.  ABthe 
article  is  one  mainly  supplied  by  the  United  States,  I  submit  below  a 
table  of  the  imports  of  the  same. 


Where  from. 

* 
1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

V» 

Potatib,  America 

Pearlaub,  America  . . . 
Poiatih,  RuHiiia 

barrel*..  1 

do 

..... ......  do. ... 

1 

3,151 
164 
515 

3,830 

2,626  1 

192 
1.563 

4,401 

1 

1,830 
216 
644 

4,91 
444 

m 

ToUl 

3,690 

i.m 

DRUGS. 

During  the  year  1868, 2,454  seroons  of  quinquina,  143  bales  jalap,  2^ 
bales  sarsaparilla,  40  seroons  ipecacuanha,  30  bales  cubebs,  114  easki  | 
camphor,  and  other  small  quantities  of  drugs  were  imported. 

METALS. 

There  were  imported  into  the  port  of  Havre  during  the  past  J^ 
110,057  sacks  of  copper  ore,  43,393  sacks  and  795  casks  of  copp«i  | 
12,088  blocks  of  tin,  90,601  tons  of  lead,  67,114  tons  Ciist  iron,  1,015  | 
casks  of  chrome  ore,  635  casks  goldsmiths'  dust,  825  cases  mercury,  and  r 
over  one  million  of  plates  of  zinc.  ^    ; 

The  foregoing  stJitistics  have  been  compiled  from  the  most  authentic 
documents  within  my  reaeh,  and  although  some  few  minor  articles  rf  : 
the  imports  into  Havre  may  have  been  omitted,  the  report  embraces  fts  . 
most  impoitiint  of  them,  and  exhibits  the  growing  commei*cial  prosperilif  \ 
of  this  city. 

The  minister  of  marine  has  just  published  some  statistics  in  regard  ii 
the  Friiiicli  iisheries ;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  some  interest,  I  h»i« 
thought  it  my  duty  to  submit  it  to  the  department.  ^   . 

During  the  year  1867  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  fish  in  fti» 
country  were  no  less  than  66,745,090  francs — ^an  increase  over  the  yeif 
preceding  of  7,913,170  francs.    Tliis  increase  is  principally  attributed  (0 
the  enormous  catch  of  sardines  in  1867.    The  sales  of  codfish  stand  ift 
the  statistics  above  alluded  to  for  no  less  than  14,665,208  francs;  Ihi5 
sardine  fisheries  for  13,635,816  francs;  herring,  7,737,324  Iranca:  maokr 
erel,  2,357,932  francs ;  anchovy,  286,867  francs ;  and  all  other  nsberiei 
for  22,673,744  fiaucs.    Shell-fish  to  the  amount  of  3,565,458  franca  wece 
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Iclof  wliicli  oysters  represent  970,975  francs,  and  muscles  1,279,031 
Hies,  It  will  be  observed  tbat  oysters  represent  but  a  comparatively 
lall  sum,  but  that  sum  applies  only  to  the  sea,  or  i)nblic  oyster  beds 
>ng  the  coast.  The  numerous  i>rivate  establishments  for  the  cultiva- 
»n  of  oystere  in  France  do  not  i)ublish  any  account  of  their  sales. 
>l»ters,  crabs,  &c.,  fijarure  for  the  respectable  sum  of  1,821,718  francs. 
lo  the  year  1807  no  less  than  17,544  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  umnued 

70,125  seamen,  were  engaged  in  the  coast-iisheries  oft*  the  east  coast 

England  and  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  Iceland.  The  cod 
heries  employ  448  vessels,  manned  by  11,583  men. 
The  French  commercial  fleet,  on  the  31  st  December,  1807,  represented 
iH2,751  tons,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  following  year  1,048,079 
ns — an  increase  of  only  5,928  tons.  Tlic  number  of  vessels  in  1807 
as  15,ti02,  of  which  7,212  were  of  less  than  ten  tons ;  4,757  from  ten  to 
le hundred  tons;  2,l.'i3  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  tons;  and 
5  vessels  only  of  more  than  800  tons.  Of  the  total  number  of  vessels, 
15  are  steamers,  of  80,102  tons — an  increase  over  the  year  1800  of  eight 
teainers,  of  11,192  tons.  The  city  of  Marseilles  represents  the  largest 
Ninage — 172,829  tons  and  792  ships ;  na\Te  follows,  with  31M)  ships  or 
esaels,  of  132,290  tons;  then  Bonleaux,  with  413  vessels,  of  129,107 
ODs;  and  Xante«,  with*(>47  vessels,  of  only  114,734  tons. 

Bordeaux  possesses  the  largest  vessels,  there  being  283,  of  from  100  to 
100  tons. 

The  abolition  of  the  differential  duties,  and  the  assimilation  of  all 
bgs,  it  is  generally  thought  will  be  highly  prejudicial  to  French  ship- 
ing;  but  the  benefits  to  French  commerce  are  exjwcted  fully  to  com- 
iensate  for  any  loss  that  may  be  sustained  in  its  shipping. 

I  shall  at  an  early  day  transmit  to  the  department  tabular  statements 
i  the  shipping  entering  and  clearing  at  this  port,  and  other  statistics  • 
OBnected  therewith. 

The  following  are  the  imports  into  Havre  from  ports  of  the  United 
hat€«  during  the  year  1808 :  270,300  bales  cotton ;  27,928  bushels  and 
15,001  sacks  wheat ;  808  casks  and  209,478  pounds  lard ;  0,149  sacks, 
10  hogsheads,  and  41  barrels  bark ;  2,352  x)ackages  and  1,943  hides ; 
79  tierces  rice;  41  bales  sarsaparilla ;  S3  cases  sugars;  570  ban'els 
ad  63,1<M)  ]Hmnds  copper;  1,214  packages  laths;  072  crises  salt  pro- 
Inous ;  5,8.37  hogsheads  and  51  capes  tobacco ;  140  pieces  and  330,800 
ttbie  feet  ship  timber;  75  casks  and  21  cases  salt  beef;  03  bales  moss; 
I  cases  Manilla  beans ;  8,920  sacks  coft'ee ;  890  cases  specie ;  441  i)ieces 
twewuod;  100  sacks  cachon;  10,530  barrels  flour;  323  cases  and  299 
)ile8  salt  pork ;  54  bales  hemp ;  37  cases  calfskins ;  2,875  barrels  pot- 
Mh;  428  logs  and  33  i>ieces  maple;  940  sacks  cocoa;  1,038  casks  and 
U hogsheads  tallow;  101,337  barrels,  11,137  cases,  and  210,8:34  gallons 
PeMenm  oil ;  23,770  cases  and  1,850  barrels  naphtha ;  293  barrels  and 
^350  cases  benzine;  1,500  bales  wool;  754  casks  and  82,104  gallons 
^rtiale  oil ;  730  barrels  goldsmiths'  dust ;  503  logs  black  walnut ;  9,288 
(iises  of  sugar,  from  Cuba,  by  American  vessels ;  244  cases  and  11  bales 
iDdia-nibber;  3,159  cases  essence  of  petroleum  oil;  280  cases,  0  barrels, 
nd  2,244  pounds  wax;  1,792  packages  whalebone;  502  logs  and  23 
fieoes  mahogany ;  423  bale«  pigs' bristles ;  20  casks  brandy;  1,445  bar- 
Rh  fish  roes ;  120  barrels  sausage-skins ;  47  casks  hams ;  307  sewing- 
ittehines;  2  eases  tea:  50  barrels  turpentine ;  150 crises  lubricating  oil; 
MS  barrels  rosin;  51  barrels  buckwheat;  20  logs  dye-woods;  202  bar- 
ds paraffine  oil;  1  barrel  buftalo tongues;  58  barrels  potash;  397  cases 
merved  meats;  89  bales  and  1  case  sheepskins;  54  bales  Sisal  grass; 
10  sacks  qoiiiqaiua;  7  bales  deerskins ;  0  cases  pineapples;  24  x>ack- 
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ages  stares  for  casks ;  15  cnsks  indigo ;  20  cas 
6  cases  fire-arms;   14,901  logs  oak;    102  bal." 
■wrought  cans;  24  Larrvla  grease;  120  cans  an" 
staves.  — 


Comparative 


4Hav 


ODitona. 

Price  1.  I>f»rn 

PricM,  Df  r- 

berSl.lt,. 

«»«,. 

„■             18  WHO 

Wr„i-..;:::;.:;::S::::.:.::;:: 
SST":^:;;:::::::!:::::::::::: 

eok- 

TStu 

v-». 

3 
I 

if 

i 

v™ 

IBSft 

730,593 
4f9,M() 
689.  BSO 
£09.  MO 

411,  SX> 

«64.594 
439,390 

611,3CpT 
4SStH)S 

S96:«S0 

Kh!43S 

B4,S6KI 
63,  OM 

61,631) 

3e.m 

U0,'3*5 

ii 

ies7 

18B1 

SM 
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vrs,  Consul 

December  3, 1867. 

M>rt8  from  this  district  to  tho 

the  usual  coiiiparativo  stato- 

hipineiit^  of  2,151,1H)(>  fmiics 

»er,  18(>4 ;  ;5,674,()00  fraucs  in 

Xovember,  i8(>(>. 

December  31, 1867. 

of  exports  from  this  port  to  the 
'rr  ended  this  day. 

Francs. 

9(M.074  23 

4, 0'^<),  (»:19  7(» 

l.mM,r)(H)  05 

1,<^1,798  90 

9<),528  W 

r)4,i>m  \)0 

2*21,151  40 

54,209  15 

1.340  (K) 

3:fc'),HK>  45 

24,0Jri2  85 

125,21H)  m) 

6,8iX)  70 

2H,  ({ir7  70 

75,707  75 


t 


H,7:W,513  a5 
11, 499, 042  95 
10,  i:«,  793  55 

22,  :tt)6,  :i')9  H5 


January  18, 1868. 

shipments  trom  this  district  to 
icirtotal  of  3,376,001  95  francs 

7,374,062  fraiH's  in  186.'>;  and 
idin^  month. 


oNWAY,  Consul. 

Marcu  31,  1868. 

tlueofthe  exports  from  this  port  to 
quarter  ended  this  day. 


/, 


T 


FraiioR. 

2, 5H4,  (uW  :W 

99,071  CO 

22H,0(W  45 

15<»,213  55 

143, 572  05 

llc*.^>7  25 

21,910  15 

145, 7UC  55 
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En.«d. 

Wher.  boiiad. 

Ck». 

1867. 

IMS. 

len. 

IB 

W 
3 

» 
^ 

oe 

3 

...... 

31 

47 

to 

3» 

38 

71 
4 

CallfarDU 

Ulh<r  p«U  ot  lU  llBlM  BUIa  ud 

Qlbei  porli  or  Ihe  UnlUd  SiBtBi  ud 

IST 
S3 

11 
» 
M 
IM 

lufl].,  c™B'jmVM,'"d'M.iri'ti«::": 

Isdlii.  Cbina,  Japan,  Ac 

" 

lot 

Wl 

BoEDKAUi.— W.  B.  Gleason,  Conml. 

Decemb&b  31, 1861. 
Statement  skowivg  the  description  andvaUe  of  the  exports  from  tMsptrti 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Fna» 

Oil Ii9,8«t 

Winee 991,601! 

Brandy 396,7141 

Sardioei l,oe!,A5' 

PreKL'ivod  and  dried  fruits !Ml,S17.' 

Sundrioa 399,19: 

Total  for  quarter  ended  DecetnbeT  31,  1867 3,3aO,fiEi: 

Total  for  quarteiPudedMan'h  31,  1868 3,ie3,9a' 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 1. 797,  TTO 

Total  for  quarter  endttd  September  30,  1868 3,687,640 

Grand  total 9,789,W 


DcKTipUan. 

■■— 

Sd  quarlcr. 

3dq<ian<ir. 

IthqufM. 

AnnfW 

OH 

KSSJ 

1,061.4TS44 

BSLjaora 

m.  117  73 
308,38138 
100^668  18 

Fnna. 

B7B,J74  5I 
17»,  IK  BO 

sa.B«eo« 

stsss 

Oil!  783  00 

i37|  lee  M 

7S4,10«7S 

503.308  67 

iS3 

Brandy 

aundrta. 

3,!ao.a»To 

a,  054,933  01 

1,837.770  54 

£,887,040  18 

*,m,m 
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Lyons.— P.  J.  Ostebhaus,  Consul, 

Decembee  3, 1867. 

re  the  honor  to  inclose  list  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the 
States  during  the  last  mouth,  and  the  usual  comparative  state- 
The  aggregate  of  last  mouth's  shipments  of  2,151,906  francs 
against  228,950  francs  in  November,  1864 ;  3,674,000  francs  in 
ber,  1805 ;  and  2,889,648  francs  in  November,  1866. 

December  31, 1867. 

nt  shotting  the  description  and  value  of  exports  from  this  port  to  the 
United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Franc8. 

904,074  23 

egooclij 4,029,0te  70 

ibbons 1,094,500  05 

bbons 1,681,798  90 

wpes,  aud  gauze 96, 528  20 

54,204  50 

miiigs 221,151  40 

minings,  church  and  miliary  ornamentH .• 54, 269  15 

»n,  &c.,  gloves 1, 346  00 

cheveril  gloves 335,865  45 

oods 24,082  a5 

iather 125,290  80 

I 6,896  70 

id  liquors 28,697  70 

75,767  75 

(tal  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 8, 733, 513  35 

«Ud  fur  quarter  ended  March  31,  1808 11,499,042  95 

*al  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  186H 10,133,793  55 

Total  for  nine  months 22, 366, 359  S5 


January  18, 1868. 

re  the  honor  to  inclose  a  report  of  shipments  from  this  district  to 
ited  Staters  in  December  last.    Their  total  of  3,376,001  95  francs 
against  841,904  francs  in  1864 ;  7,374,962  francs  in  1865 ;  and 
OD  francs  in  1866,  in  the  corresponding  month. 


Marseilles.— M.  F.  Cojsway,  Consul. 

March  31, 1868. 

mt  shmcing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  Unitfid  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

lYancn. 

2,584,676  33 

» and  iniin  tolu 99,671  60 

T , 228,068  45 

rtartsr,&c .* 156,213  55 

Ue,A« 143,572  05 

Z7: 118,807  25 

:...-:.:;................. 21,910 15 

fliidiiiito 145,796  55 

SCJfc 
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Wermouth 20,  W8  i 

Saffron 6,0»4 

Reglisse  and  c«per« \.  36,9371 

Lead 539,418  « 

Sulphur,  spouget),  and  madder 13^.001 89 

Sponges lS,liB9 

Wine m,l«k 

Verdigris 18,0B8S 

Marble 11,8»» 

Sundries eO,lM« 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 3,706,49511 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  3(),  1868 5, 084, 7M  ft 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 6,265,707  ft 

Total  for  nine  months 15,056,a»» 


Nantes.— George  M.  Towle,  Conml. 

December  31, 18t7. 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  thispvriM 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Calfskins 4S,Sft1 

Sanlines 108,i 

Sardines  and  preserves 9,1 

Preserves 14,1 

YeUow  ochre 6,1 

Shoes 1,7W^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 184,! 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 81,451. 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 84,410.1 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 106,610' 

Grand  total 456,573  81 


Eeims.— A.  G.  Gill,  Consul 

January  4, 1868b  ^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  department  the  following  a^oomf 
of  the  exports  of  champagne  and  siuutries  from  this  consular 
for  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867,  viz : 

Champagne,  37,398  dozen 1, 211, 646 

Corsets 13,606 

Corks 3,000  H 

Total  for  the  quarter 1, 228, 152  » 

For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1867,  the  amount  and  value  it 
exports  will  be,  viz : 


Champagne,  144,482  dozen 6,405,291 

Corsets  and  corks 51,04S 

Total  for  the  year 6,458, 


f 


a 
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fan  exportatioii,  for  tbe  year,  of  champagne,  corsets,  and  corks, 
DM>ant  of  5,456,337  27  francs,  or^  in  gold,  $1,044,988  58.  The 
in  shipments  of  the  last  quarter,  m  comj)ari8on  to  those  preced- 

I  account  of  the  greater  demand  in  America  during  the  Avinter 
The  trade  is,  however,  variable,  and  some  attention  is  mani- 

specting  the  growing  importance  of  the  wine-producing  districts 
nited  States,  of  which  doubts  are  entertained  if  they  will  ever 
to  the  productions  of  France.  In  the  vintage  of  last  year  I 
d  a  gentleman  from  Ohio  through  the  vineyards  and  presses 
»1ity,  who  took  notes  and  observations  for  the  pur^wse  of  adopt- 
lilar  system  in  America. 

eduction  and  exportation  of  woolen  and  manufactured  goods  of 
mount  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  francs,  against 
Uions  introduced  from  other  countries,  which  is  nearly  five  times 
int  of  Bradford,  which  is  the  most  famous  of  the  manufacturing 
f  £ngland. 

^h  duties  on  foreign  goods  in  the  United  States  prevents  a  verj"- 
tortatiou,  and  of  coui-se  protects  our  industi'y  and  stimulates 
•eduction.  • 

the  si)eech  of  the  Emperor,  capitalists  have  intrenched ;  frmds 
kS  have  fallen  in  value ;  and  although  the  policy  of  the  govem- 
»f  a  i>eaceful  character  for  the  future,  still  there  is  a  wide-spread 
>n  thn)ughout  the  country.  Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  con- 
ii,  while  there  is  a  stagnation  in  trade.  The  flow  of  wheat  from 
id  States  and  the  east  of  Eiu'ope  has,  in  a  manner,  balanced  the 
md  already  a  reduction  in  flour  has  resulted.  The  tax  of  forty 
tbe  sack  of  3J  hundred  weight  is  opposed,  and  will  probably  be 
I.  Some  of  the  reforms  of  the  day  have  been  a  reduction  in  the 
railways,  and  the  rates  of  telegrapliic  messages,  which,  of  twenty 

II  be  28 J  cents  throughout  France,  and  14J  cents  for  the  depart- 
rhe  duty  on  wine  has  also  been  reduced,  which  is  beneficially 
1  classes.  •  •  •  ♦  • 


Nice. — A.  O.  Aldis,  CotisuL 

March  31, 1868. 

^  showing  the  deacriptian  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  dap. 

Franc«. 

being  the  total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 59, 229  37 

narter  endeilJuiie  30,  1868 73,594  35 

oarter  ended  September  30,  1868 33,348  35 


or 


nine  months 166,172  07 


Stbasboubg. — ^Edward  Robinson,  ConsiiL 

December  31, 1867. 

r  ihowing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
ike  United  States  during  Hie  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Francs. 

488,659  16 

'm'"' : 7,747  35 

'   /. 14,748  34 
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ClockH,  watch  glasscH,  koys,  &c 75 

Canvai)  and  corsete 10 

Lace  and  embroideries •     5 

Terrines  de  foie  jjjras 13 

Hardware  and  pianowai*e 16, 

8ilk  ribbons,  conibH,  nets,  gloves,  and  blankets 23, 

Bronze,  powders,  &c 4, 

Percales,  &c 139, 

Hops 17, 

Chemicals 2, 

Oil  paintings  and  drawings • 5, 

.Taconetw 34, 

Glass  and  glassware 13, 

Garden  seeds 6, 

Sun<lrie8 S^ 


Total  for  qnarter  ended  December  31 ,  1867 901, 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 897, 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  18(>8 618, 

Total  for  (luarter  ended  September  30,  1868 931, 

Grand  total 3,348, 


Statement  shotcing  the  description  and  value  of  exports  from  Strm 

during  the  year  1868. 

Fr 

Tanned  calf  skinja 1,668, 

Patent  leather ^, 

Morocco 47, 

Cotton  and  woolen  goocls 643, 

Woolen  cloth 30, 

Woolen  gloves  and  mittens 4, 

Silk  ribbons 404, 

Embroideries 17, 

Embroidery  cotton 19, 

.Corsets / 10, 

Straw  goods 23, 

Paper  and  i)aper  hanging 42, 

Works  of  art 18, 

Seeds  and  plants 6, 

Watch  and  spectacle  glasses 135, 

Gl!i88 229, 

Glassware 3, 

Hardware 98, 

Watch  keys 26, 

Clocks,  and  parts  thereof 9, 

Musical  instnnnenttj 9, 

Hops 12, 

Goose-liver  pies 14, 

Dnigs,  dyes,  and  chemicals 191, 

Tobacco  liipcfl 1 4, 

Wine 26, 

Spirit^s 2, 

Mise^^llaneous 3S, 

Hares'  and  rabbits'  hair 86, 

Total  for  1808 3,876, 

Total  for  1867 4,594 

Decrease  in  1868 718 


OCTOBEB  13,  1 

Tlie  exports  from  tliis  consular  district  to  the  United  Statei 
greatly  fallen  off  during  the  past  year.  In  this  decrease  I  have  up 
that  it  will  not  be  alone,  as  I  presume  that  almost  aJl  the  ^oonsulii 
Euroi)e  will  show  a  similar  reduction. 
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tontinaed  uncertainty  in  regard  to  iKiace  or  war  has  occasioned  a 
feeling  of  distrust  and  a  disposition  not  to  embark  in*  new  enter- 
The  fact  alone  that  for  over  a  year  past  the  rate  of  discount  of 
k  of  France  has  l>een  ot  2i  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  at  this  low 
coffers  fuller  than  ever  before  of  ujiemployed  specie,  will  show 
less  of  affairs  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  be  considered  as  cer- 
t;  a  war  between  Germany  and  France  must  come,  the  only  ques- 
i^,  "\Mien  will  it  commence!" 

"aiu  crops  this  year  have  been  excellent.  The  vinta<:fe  is  the  best 
:  years,  except,  perhaps,  the  famous  year  1805,  while  nmny  con- 
it  it  even  suq)asseB  it.  At  all  events  it  is  excellent,  both  in 
md  quantity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  realization  of  these 
the  earth  will  give  an  im])ulse  to  afl'airs,  particiUarly  now,  when 
it  revolution  in  Spain  calls  the  attention  of  France  to  that  quar- 
in  i-endering  it  more  difficult  to  give  away  to  its  belligerent  im- 
las  adjourned  the  war  with  Germany  for  a  time. 
X  tables  of  the  values  (by  quarters)  of  the  goods  the  invoices 
were  certified  at  this  consulate  during  the  year  ended.  Septem- 
tJ68,  together  with  the  values  for  the  preceding  year: 

e  Ualememt  showimg  the  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Strasbourg  during  t/u: 

years  ]d<)7  and  1868. 


Qoarter. 


r 


1867. 


1  I>«eemb«!r  31 . . 

Ill«reh31 

d  Jane  30 

i  September  30. 


Francs. 

1,730.749  41 

1, 735.  SiiS  55 

8'>7.  ia>  (15 

91)^,841  50 


1868. 


Pranea. 
9;)9. 140  35 
617, 836  79 
628.  H56  17 
927,971  54 


or  year  ended  September  30. 


5,  i&fii,  232  51 


3, 083, 804  75 


MuLHOUSE. — August  Strohl,  Consular  Agent 

December  31, 1867. 

f  slioicing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  consu- 
gency  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  thi^  day. 

FrancH. 

\»t 1,698  70 

1,090  85 

nt«l) 4,239  85 

age 3,691  45 

il  for  quarter  en(le«l  December  31,  18G7, 10,7*20  a5 

1  for  quartrT  ciidwl  Murch  31,  18!H 195,935  00 

il  for  «|narter  ended  June  30,  IHG*^ 19,708  40 

1  for  quarter  eude<l  September  30,  ISiy* 11,283  ^5 

Graud  total 237,648  10 


KOVE3IBER  5,  1868. 

■ 

[strict  assigned  to  this  coiisular  agency,  comprising  but  tlie 
lement  of  Mulhouse,  althougli  not  very  extensive,  is  of  the  great- 
rtance.  In  Mulliouse  are  situated  all  the  factories  ^r  the 
>a  of  staffs— one  of  the  glories  of  France,  and  the  products  of 
e  miiversally  sought  after,  the  United  States  e8i)ecially  receiv 
mL  portton  <rf  our  exports.    Is  ow,  nearly  all  our  principal  luanu 
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factiirers,  having  houses  in  Paris,  forward  the  greatest  part  of  their  pro- 
ducts to  the  capital ;  and  it  is  there  that  they  are  sold,  and  there  the 
exportation  business  is  transacted  on  a  very  large  scale.  Thus  the 
invoices  legalized  at  this  consular  agency  are  far  from  being  iinmeroiis. 

Now,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  federal  treasury  require 
the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent  this  state  of  things.    For  instance, 
the  United  States  Board  of  Customs  might  refuse  the  admission  of  tissues 
of  Alsacian  make,  bearing  the  stamps  of  the  consul-general  of  Paris  ^^ 
Havre  only,  thereby  comi)elling  the  Paris  exporters,  and  also  the  Mu^^ 
house  manufacturers,  having  counting-houses  in  Paris,  to  have  their— 
invoices  legalized  by  the  consular  agent  of  Mulhouse,  who,  being  on  the  -i 
spot,  knows  so  much  better  than  the  consuls  of  Pai'is  and  Havre  whether— 
the  declarations  of  value  are  sincere  or  correct. 

The  increase  of  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States  customs  has  greatlj — 
contributed  to  diminish  the  exportation  of  our  products  to  that  country ; 
and  the  manufacturers  hope  that  some  early  remodeling  of  these  tariffs^ 
will  enable  them  to  give  a  greater  importance  to  their  commercial  inter — 
course  with  the  United  Sfates. 

The  few  articles  which  Mulhouse  is  still  exporting  to  the  United  States,.^ 
besides  printed  tissues,  are  some  unbleached  calicoes ;  twisted  thread  of^ 
different  kinds  for  sewing,  embroidering,  and  knittiug;  pai)er-hangings;  — 
a  little  wine,  and  simdry  chemical  productions. 

Herewith  I  beg  to  give  a  list  of  the  goods  forwarded  from  this  place,, 
and  of  which  I  legalized  the  invoices,  since  April  1,  1867 ;  that  is,  since 
the  day  the  consular  agency  was  opened,  up  to  September  30,  18d8 — 
a  period  of  eighteen  months. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  must  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
numerous  and  interesting  philanthropic  institutions  which  our  manufac- 
turers have  established  at  Mulhouse  for  the  benefit  of  the  mechanics, 
and  to  which  Mulhouse  partly  owes  her  haAing,  without  disturbance  of 
any  kind,  gone  through  all  the  political  and  industrial  crises  which,  if  I 
may  thus  exi^ress  myself,  have  periodically  shaken  our  commerce.  Our 
manufacturers  came  to  the  understanding  that  in  order  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  the  excesses  and  evil  i3assions  which  spring  up  at  certain 
moments,  (principally  after  x)olitical  commotions,)  they  must  have  a  cer- 
tain instruction  given  to  the  working  classes,  assist  them  when  sick  or 
infirm,  secure  a  shelter  for  them  when  no  longer  able  to  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  them  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  becoming  house- 
owners  themselves ;  so  that  theii*  o>m  interests  require  the  maintaining 
of  public  order  and  stability. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  private  initiative,  Mulhouse  possesses  (besides 
the  elementary  parish  school,  college,  and  upper  school)  fifteen  infant 
schools  and  several  work-moms,  in  which  more  than  two  thousand  i)oor 
children  are  instructed  in  diffefent  branches ;  also  learning  to  sew,  &c., 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  clever  instructress,  with  the  concurrence 
of  young  ladies  of  our  richest  families.  Besides  all  this,  in  nearly  all  of 
our  more  important  factories  there  is  a  special  school  estiiblished,  at  the 
cost  of  the  manufacturer,  for  the  children  belonging  to  the  place.  As 
for  the  adults,  they  are  admitted  to  public  and  gratuitous  evening 
courses,  equal  to  their  intelligence,' held  by  professors  of  the  college  and 
of  the  upper  schools,  and  where  they  are  taught  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics^  history-,  and  literature.  They  even  have  gratuitously  several 
public  libraries  and  other  reading  rooms  at  their  disposal. 

The  Society  ImhistrieUe  of  Mulhouse,  to  whose  generous  initiative 
we  are  indebted  for  all  these  creations,  has,  in  addition  to  all  this,  estab- 
lished at  its  own  cost,  and  with  the  private  co-operation  of  several  mem- 
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diool  for  industrial  design  for  practiciil  wea^ing  and  spinning, 
.  engraving,  and  common  traffic,  so  as  to  form  a  nursery  ot 
ij  directors  fgr  weaving  and  spinning  establishments,  and  good 
ts;  so  that  nothing  now  prevents  the  children  of  poor  x^arents 
airing,  little  by  little,  if  they  be  persevering,  all  the  necessary 
nd  knowledge  for  becoming  some  day  clever  and  able  mechanics, 
smen^  and  f^^nently  great  manufacturers. 
t  satisfied  with  all  this,  our  manufacturers  have,  with  the  same 
ij  thought  of  the  material  comfort  of  the  mechanic ;  and  that  is 
eites  aurri^es  were  erected — an  agglomeration  of  m.ore  than 
idred  houses,  each  of  which  has  a  little  garden  of  its  own,  and 
I  whole  quarter  of  the  town,  with  a  restaurant,  baker,  market 
id  public  wash-houses.  Far  from  having  any  profit  in  view,  the 
et  Cites  Ouvridres  gives  the  mechanic  the  greatest  facilities 
^uisition  of  these  houses,  which  have  a  value  of  about  six  hun- 
ars,  (three  thousand  francs)  each ;  and  by  payhig  a  trifling  instal- 
kbout  forty  or  sixty  dollars,  and  a  montlily  rent  of  from  four  to 
rs,  the  mechanic  becomes  the  proprietor  of  his  house  at  the  end 
n  or  fourteen  years;  that  is,  he  becomes  proprietor  immediately, 
dans  of  these  monthly  payments,  which  are  no  higher  than  those 
have  to  pay  anywhere  else  for  the  rent  of  some  garret  or  some 
wholesome  habitation,  he  Irees  himself  of  the  nebt  owing  by 
le  society  at  the  end  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years, 
eight  hundred  and  odd  houses  of  which  the  oit4  ouvridre  is  com- 
d  which  already  possesses  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  more 
hundred  are  already  sold  to  workmen,  and  the  othere  will  oefore 
9  their  owners.    For  the  moment  they  are  occupied  by  mere 

ons  societies  for  mutual  charity  and  xH^^sion  funds  have  been 
dd  under  the  patronage  of  the  manufacturers,  of  which  the 
i  may  become  a  member  by  merely  having  a  small  portion  ot 
3  deducted  weekly.  These  societies  relieve  the  mechanic  when 
ind  assure  him  a  x)ension  when  old  age  and  infirmities  x>revent 
working.  Lately  there  has  been  founded  a  new  society  for  the 
B  of  workwomen  when  confined,  who  have  neither  the  time  nor 
*  of  taking  sufficient  care  of  themselves,  or  of  attending  pi'oxM>rly 
hildren  after  they  have  been  relieved.  This  accounts  for  the 
\  mortality  raging  among  the  infants  of  the  working  classes. 
0  this  new  society  of  relief,  also  supported  by  the  money  of  the 
orers,  the  workwoman  when  confined,  although  she  is  being 
sly  looked  after  and  visited  by  a  physician  or  a  midwife,  may 
:  seven  weeks  solely  devote  herself  to  her  child ;  and  during 
me  she  receives  her  entire  x)ay,  just  as  if  she  continued  to  work 
annfactory.  Finally,  numerous  societies  of  x^atronage  estab- 
every  quarter  of  the  town  by  chaiitable  ladies,  who  visit  the 
lOut  any  distinction  of  religion,  at  their  houses,  assisting  them 
words  and  acts,  sending  doctors  and  Sisters  of  Charity  to  attend 
n  when  they  are  sick,  comx^lete  the  series  of  measures  adopted 
smofacturers  of  Mulliouse  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  their 
,  and  to  contribute  in  every  way  to  theu'  moral  and  physical 

not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  x>hilauthrox)ic  institutions  estab- 
ihe  great  commercial  centers  of  the  United  States ;  but,  what- 
bcir  development,  I  do  not  think  it  useless  to  draw  the  atten- 
Mnpetent  men,  and  also  of  the  federal  government,  to  those 
OS  which  80  justly  contribute  to  make  Mulhouse  rank  among  the 
aikable  towns  of  France. 
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Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Mulho 
to  the  United  /States  from  A^ml  1,  1867,  to  Sevtemher  30,  18C8. 

Fraa 

Paper 12,2* 

l*aj)er-luiugiii^8 42,803 

Wine  and   Kjurits 2,27C 

Cott^jji  twiue 20,79S 

Calicoes 52, 908 

Printetl  tisHues 128,1161 

Ijinen  and  damask 4,4M 

PUoto|jciai>liic : 14,534 

Clieniieal  products 28^  3S6 

Sundries •    2,flW 

Total : 30e.5W 


La  Rocilelle. — T.  B.  Smith,  Consul 

September  30, 1868. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  trade  and  commerce  have  undergouei 
change  worthy  of  mention.  Brandy  exportations  continue  affected  I 
the  tariff,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  merchants,  who  are  begi 
ning  to  seek  other  though  less  profitable  markets  than  the  LTiiited  Stain 
have  been  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  vintage  is  of  superior  quality,  but  of  about  half  of  the  ordiniu 
quantity  in  the  stime  proportion  as  last  yenr.  The  two  preciniing  yew 
however,  showed  the  opposite  result — an  unusual  quantity  of  inferii 
quality. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  constaut  observation  to  me,  that  goot 
from  this  and  other  seaports  are  consigned  for  shipment  atHavie< 
Brest;  and  the  study  of  the  causes  that  have  changed  themanuer* 
transportation  of  thepresent  day  would  be  interesting,  as  showing  thi 
tendency  to  steam  is  becoming  universal. 

Thus  the  comparative  infrequency  of  American  vessels  in  Frew 
ports  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  a  decline  in  commerce,  but  to  thepoi 
tive  advantages  resulting  from  steam. 

At  a  moment  when  tlie  mercantile  marine  appears  to  have  reaclw 
its  perfection  this  fact  is  patent ;  and  the  returns  from  our  consulate 
showing  a  foiling  oft*  in  the  arrivals  or  departures  of  American  vesse 
may  be  traced  to  this  cause. 

But  if  the  flag  of  the  United  States  floats  less  frequently  thau  i 
merly  in  the  ports  of  France,  this  nation  regards  the  United  States 
destined  soon  to  occupy  a  commercial  position  analogous  to  that 
Corinth,  when  the  Grecian  people  were  a  world  and  the  Grecian  cit 
nations — with  a  port  to  receive  the  merchandise  of  Asia,  another  thai 
Europe,  and  a  navigable  passage  across  the  isthmus  from  one  oc( 
to  the  other. 


Napoleon- YE^'D£E. — W.  McClure,  Consul. 

September  30, 180i 

The  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to  the  Uui 
States  for  six  months  ended  30th  September,  1808,  ai'e  as  tbllows:  ► 
dines,  preserved  in  oil,  23,959  francs. 
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Dece]SIBEe  30,  18GS. 

There  is  ver>*  little  of  iinpoitaiiee  to  coininiinicate  from  this  depait- 
ment.  Although  tl^  s«jr(liue  lislieries  have  rarely  been  better  than 
hwjear,  they  have  Drought  no  business  for  the  eousuhite;  exportation 
til,  w  neaily  all,  being  made  from  Bordeaux,  where  the  ratifications  of 
uroices  are  made. 

The  whole  range  of  the  Biseayan  coast,  however,  would  not  permit 
■yof  our  vessels  to  come  into  either  of  the  ports  of  this  department, 
im  not  being  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  of  water  at  high  tid^. 
Here  are  in  this  department  fifteen  usines  or  factories  for  the  pre- 
sring  of  the  sardines  in  oil  and  salt,  to  i)repare  them  for  exportation  ; 
ifiwjt,  it  is  almost  the  sole  branch  of  industry  of  any  importance  that 
iv«8  oci^upation  to  the  i)eoi)le  of  these  coast  towns. 
There  is  no  foreign  commerce  at  all,  the  shii>ping  at  Les  Sables  d'Olonne, 
t  Gilles,  and  Noirmoutiers  all  being  local  and  coasting  vessels,  with  an 
ecafflonal  sloop  or  schooner  arriving  from  England  with  coal,  as  the  coal 
1  this  jmrt  of  France  is  of  very  poor  quality,  and  very  scarce. 
The  wines  are  not  sufficiently  good  in  quality  to  warrant  transporta- 
ion;  lK)th  red  and  white  wines  are  of  very  poor  quality  this  year;  how- 
w,  the  grape  crop  is  much  better  throughout  France  than  it  has  been 
Jraeveral  years.  The  crop  of  all  the  cereals  has  been  very  tine  also. 
Tro  new  railways  have  been  commenced,  which  will  probably  develop 
Dd  improve  La  Vendee  very  much.  The  first,  from  Nantes  by  Niort 
hateanbriant,  Chateau  Goutier,  and  Sable.  When  this  line  is  finished, 
I  conjunction  with  the  new  line  now  being  constructed  between  NaiK>- 
on- Vendee  and  La  Rochelle,  and  from  thence  to  Bordeaux,  the  route 
QD  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  all  the  imi^ortant  towns  and  cities 
'  middle  and  southern  France,  will  be  much  more  dii*ect  and  mm^h 
wrter  than  any  other  route  existing  at  present.  The  government  do 
1  in  their  power  to  build  new  railways  and  develoi)  the  country  to  the 
BDcflt  of  France  and  her  people. 

Ia  Vendee,  being  the  portion  of  France  last  to  profit  by  railways,  is 
wdedly  feeling  their  infiuence  more  than  any  jwrtion  of  this  country 
ttt  has  come  under  my  observation,  and,  with  her  new  system  of  schools, 
rfter  the  form  of  our  normal  schools,)  may  soon  comx>ete  favorably  with 
lie  more  favored  portions  of  France,  when  a  higher  general  intelligence 
uevails. 


Tahiti,  Society  Isl.vnds. — F.  A.  Perkins,  Consul. 

June  30, 1868. 

^^^^^ent  shoicing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day, 

^Rw  mid  fruits 89,724  25 

Jn»i^oil ; 19,132  40 

"OgUH 3^345  12 

Jrtal  for  qnartor  entlwlJnne  30a8r>8 :i2,2(U  77 

■fotal  for  quarter  eucled  September  3U,  lrtG8 8,117  87 

^otal  for  »ix  luontha 40,319  04 
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0. 

Gaboon,  Africa.— Aug.  Perrot,  Commercial  Agent 

.  Dboember  31, 1867 

Statement  shmcin/ji  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  end^  this  day. 

Ivory $186 

Pulmuut  kernels 4 

Palm  oil 2,668 

Camphor  wood l.tiSD 

Coftee 36 

Barwood ^ 1,588 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 6,305 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 24,201 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 6,296 

Total  for  nine  months : 36, 


December  22,  IdGS. 

Supposing  that  it  maybe  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the  departmentt 
know  the  commercial  relation  of  Gaboon,  and  the  French  x>os8essioii8  i 
this  vicinity,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  from  and  after  January ! 
1869,  four  per  cent,  export  duty  will  be  collected  on  the  following  dx6(k 
shipped  from  Femanvas  Biver,  Cape  Lopez,  and  Gaboon,  at  the  annexe 
rates:  Barwood,  15  francs  per  100  billets:  ebony,  75  fhtnc^  per  2,0(1 
pounds;  India-rubber,  1,000  francs  per  2,000  pounds;  ivory,  10,000 frim 
per  2,000  pounds;  beeswax,  2,000  francs  per  2,000  pounds;  palm  oil,3J 
francs  i>er  2,000  pounds ;  palm  kernels,  100  francs  per  2,000  pooodfl 
groundnuts,  200  francs  per  2,000 pounds;  gum  copal,  200  friiucs  per2,M 
pounds ;  odika,  250  francs  per  2,000  pounds. 

These  duties  are  to  be  continued  or  modified  at  the  discretion  of  tl 
commandant  superior,  who  is  the  admiral  commanding  the  station.  A 
the  time  the  French  took  possession  of  Gaboon  the  British  goA^eminO! 
interfered  so  far  as  to  keep  it  a  free  port.  The  formal  proclamation  ( 
this  change  has  not  been  made  in  Gaboon,  but  it  has  been  made  in  Ftt 
nanvas  Biver,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  south  of  Gaboon.  Tli 
French  have  taken  possession  of  that  river  within  the  past  year,  Iw 
English  and  Germans  have  all  the  trade  of  that  place,  and  at  least  fon) 
fifths  of  the  trade  in  native  produce  in  Gaboon.  These  same  regiilatioi 
will  i>robably  be  extended  to  the  islands,  and  the  mainland  for  one  hoi 
dred  and  fifty  miles  north,  in  the  coming  year. 

The  American  trade  here  is  small.  The  whole  of  it  will  not  amon 
to  one  thousand  tons  of  barwood  in  a  year.  The  French  are  doing  vc 
little  to  stimulate  production,  and  the  trade  does  not  expand  beyonc 
certain  amount.  The  value  of  it  is  decreasing,  from  the  increased  ^ 
culty  and  expense  of  bringing  these  heavy  products  from  a  greater  * 
tance  and  by  land  carriage. 


SPAIN  A]V]>  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 


Barcelona. — J.  A.  Little,  ComiiL 

Apkil  8, 1868: 

Iliave  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  statistics  on  the  com- 
lensial  relations  of  this  consular  district  with  the  United  States  for 
le quarter  ended  March  31, 1868,  viz: 

ijPOffe  and  exports  from  and  to  the  United  States  from  January  1  to 

March  31, 1868. 

IMPORTS. 

ttflo,  20,683  bales |2,329,2»r  50 

JWfVe^aO  pieces 69,308  17 

lelemn,  3,145  barrels 37,704  00 

Bn,961  barrels ^ 12,011  00 

« timber,  27,892  feet 6,973  00 

nr^SOObags 4,500  00 

VlOS barrels 1,442  00 

idries 1,100  00 

Totalralne 2,462,361  67 

EXPORTS. 

H  1,666  bales,  containing  35,667,000  corks $43,694  96 

1%  10  boxes,  containing  20,000  corks 110  00 

Bi,  855  barrels 4,408  45 

B^  32  hogsheads 585  15 

tirood,  3  bundles 130  00 

Total  value 48,92H  56 

■•■»*  of  cotton  entered  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  from  January  1  to 

March  31, 1868. 

BalM. 

••Adrm 27 

Cadiz 31 

Cette 1,227 

Chttleston 6,610 

Gnsjna 1,320 

labil 517 

Lhreipool 1,950 

London 660 

iWum 48 

JtaeiUes 7,149 

■oWle 1,953 

J^ 728 

JJ^wOrleans 12,120 

ftHJrto 10 

^Wma 17 

S^nambuco 6,878 

i^^rtoCabeUo 2,186 

£?«rtoRico 225 

^"oJaneiro 764 

^tiagodeCuba 205 

S^lonica 1,336 

^»>yma 2,127 

Total  numbhr  of  bales 48,087 

Against  same  period  in  1867 30, 027 

Increase  orer  last  year 18,060 
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As  will  be  seen,  tlie  anivals  of  cotton  during  tlie  quarter  have  b( 
iiiipurtaiit. .  A  larf^e  number  of  bales  arc  uudoabtedly  hel4  by  upe 
lators ;  it  is  therefore  difiiciilt  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  tbe  ainoi 
consumed,  nnd  of  the  stock.  Tlie  p^at  dron^Lt  since  the  cuuimen 
ment  of  the  year,  and  n-hicli  still  prevails,  has  caused  most  of  the  fac 
ries  whose  motive  power  is  water  to  ce-use  work,  and  tlie  amoaiit 
cotton  consumed  must  thewfore  be  less  than  during  the  correspoudi 
])eriod  of  last  year. 

The  following  figures  wit),  however,  give  some  idea  of  the  amount 
existences : 

Stock  Jamiary  1,  1868,  balcM 9. 

Importation  up  to  Slat  March,  halva 48, 

Total 57, 

The  amount  consumed  last  year  was  l^t;,054  bales,  or  3o,513  per  qx 
ter.  If  the  amount  cousumt'd  since  January  1  had  been  in  the  same  j 
poi-tiou  as  last  year,  the  stock  on.ApriI  1  would  be  21,874  bales. 


K,m.n.l.„. 
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The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  vessels  arrived 
Barcelona  and  Tarragona  from  the  different  ports  of  the  United  Stati 
iu  the  llrst  quarter  of  1863  and  the  firat  quarter  of  1SG7: 

Barcelona:  First  quarter  of  1868,  thirty -seven  vessels,  of  which  t 
were  American;  first  qtiarter  of  1807,  twenty -one  vessels,  of  which  ( 
were  American, 

Tarragona:  First  quarter  of  1868,  four  vessels,  of  which  one  ^ 
American;  first  ^uai-ter  of  1867,  three  vessels,  of  which  two  w 
American. 


September -30, 186i 
I  beg  to  submit  to  you  the'following  statistics  on  the  commercial  t 
tiona  of  this  consular  di^triet  with  the  United  Statcs^luiing  the  qaa 
and  for  the  year  ended  this  day,  viz: 
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IwforU  and  exports  from  and  to  the  United  States  from  July  1  to  S€2)tem- 

ber  30, 1868,  and  1867. 

IMPORTS. 

ottm,  3,158  bales iSt312,r)42  00 

Mroleam,  11,374  barrels  and  3,000  boxes 145,48a  00 

raTB8,43e«,000 100,320  00 

tear,  3,030  barrels : 25,255  IM) 

otm,  1.020  barrels 1 1 ,  220  00 

•irite  of  tarpentine,  270  barrels H,  640  00 

imber,  15,390  feet 3,H47  00 

jseeDaneoiui 425  00 

Total  for  third  quarter  1868 607,837  00 

Total  amount  imports  tliird  quarter  18G7 1, 160, 955  00 

EXPORTS. 

iBondg,  2,484  bags .: 826,348  20 

"ine,  863  barrels  and  3  hogsheads 12, 335  86 

oiin,  348  bales,  containing  5,632,000 8,777  97 

ieorice  paste,  93  boxes . .  .* 4, 835  18 

uelnnts,  200  bags 1,458  12 

icorice  root,  567  bags 938  10 

il  refined,  200  boxes 665  75 

ilkribbo]is,2boxe6 573  25 

inenr,  26  barrels :J81  10 

ilgol,  13  barrels 214  30 

nam  of  tartar,  4  barrels 173  00 

Aon,  1  box 137  00 

tinelliuieous 436  2:^ 

Total  amount  of  exports  third  quarter  1868 57, 274  06 

Against,  for  same  period  1867 21, 587  94 


ntforis  and  exports  to  and  from  the  United  States  from  October  1, 1867, 

to  ^September  30,  1868. 

IMPORTS. 

turn,  50,011  bales $5,2<)9,540  85 

ires,  2,389,748  pieces 456,327  17 

Meum,  24,276  barrels  and  3,000  boxes 295, 938  00 

lin,  3,422  liarrels 39,822  00 

nber.  16,661  plank,  and  4,328  cubic  feet.*. 31,692  00 

or,  500  bags,  3,030  barrehj 29,755  00 

!oa,  499  bags 22,500  00 

prood.KOtons 9,800  00 

rits of  tnrjientine,  294  barrels 9,408  00 

ring  machines,  82  boxes 4, 100  00 

r,28U  barrels 3,920  00 

lica,  £0  barrels 2,800  00 

iceUaneous 2,707  00 

Total  amount  of  imports  for  the  year  ending  Septeni]>or  30,  18G8  .  6, 178, 310  02 

For  the  same  period  in  1867 4,:i75,446  00 

EXPORTS. 

■fa,  5,339  balee,  containing  103,000,000 $134,^*8  87 

noiMls,  3,251lMigB  and  460  boxes 37,4:M  20 

ine,  2,561  barrels  and  85  hogsheads 33,584  26 

eorioe parte, 93  bdnM..... 4,835  18 

k-ttnt,  4,000  boxM.. 4,750  00 

^tthmu,  300  bags 2.179  12 


^  wigs 


«me  root,  607  iMigs 938  10 
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Olive  oil,  25  barrels 

Silk  ribbbna,  3  boxes 

Vinegar,  66  barrels 

Oil,  refined,  200  boxes 

Cream  of  tartar,  12  boxes 

Locust  beans,  441  bags 

MisceUaneous 

Total  amount  of  exports  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1868. ..         28< 
For  the  same  period  in  1867 17i 

The  number  of  vessels  arrived  at  Barcelona  and  Tarragona  fr 
different  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  third  quarter,  186J 
follows: 

Barcelona^  sixteen  vessels,  of  which  three  were  American. 

Tarragona,  seven  vessels,  of  which  four  were  American. 

There  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  invoices  duil 
present  quarter,  as  well  as  in  the  debenture  certificates,  cotton  a 
having  almost  totally  ceased  since  the  commencement  of  July,  t 
the  fees  collected  show  a  decrease  if  compared  with  that  of  the  pre 
quarter  of  this  year. 

Imports  and  exports  to  and  from  tlie  United  States  from  April  1 1 

30, 1868. 


* 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton,  22,084  bale« |2, 186 

Petroleum,  5,463  barrels 65 

Staves,  350,718  pieces 64 

Rosin,  927  barrels , 10 

Arnica,  80  barrels 2 

Pine  planks,  747  pieces 

Miscellaneous  articles 

Total  value 2,331 


EXPORTS. 

Corks,  3,082  bales,  containing  61^1,000 $78 

Corks,  10  boxes,  containing  &),000 ^. 

Red  wine,  288  barrels 5 

Vinegar,  40  barrels 

Preserved  fruit,  28  boxes 

Silk  riblmns,  1  box 

Corkwood,  3  bales 

Soap,  10  boxes 

Imitation  marascbino,  2  boxes - 

Total  value 86, 


Amount  of  cotton  entered  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  from  April  1  U 

30, 1868. 

From  Adra J 

Cette 

Charleston 

Cuba 

Guayra ?- 

Iviza ...»«.... 

Liverpool 

London •••• 
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Balei. 

KaraeiUeA $4,726 

IfobUe 1,888 

Motril 557 

Pslma 33 

Kew  Orleans 17,250 

Pemambuco 8,749 

Pnerto  Cabello 375 

F^vtoRioo 170 

Saraiuuili 400 

Monica 3,287 

Santm 2,348 

STDirna 7,347 

iWeblanca 118 

Total  number  of  bales 53, 075 

Against  same  period,  1867 50, 085 

Increaae  over  last  year 2, 990 


The  arrivals  of   cotton  from  the  United  States  during  the  quarter 
vit  been  as  follows,  yiz : 

Bales. 

No  Charleston 2,546 

Mobile 1,888 

New  Orleans 17,250 

Savannah 400 

Total 22,084 

Against  same  period  1867 11,855 

Increase  over  last  year 10,229 

Ifcskj,  natiamality,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  and  cleared  from  port  of  Barcelona  from 

AprU  1  to  June  30,  1868. 


Nationality. 


No. 


•^Mlrarg- 


iSSii'^ 


2 
I 
1 
2 
40 

n 

4 

2 

7 

66 

¥       2 

1 
26 

1 

17 
831 

5 


t^Bid mnnber  tmmIi  .... 
n«  psriod  1867 

OTcrlait  year 


1,045 
858 


187 


Tonnage. 


518.96 
373.00 
247.00 
234.00 
10,722.00 

5, 17a  00 
952.00 
372.00 

2,032.00 

11, 860. 00 

446.00 

125.00 

8, 817. 00 
124.00 

5,083.00 
119.539.00 

1,651.00 


168,267.96 
134, 470. 00 


33,797.96 


JRbe  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  vessels  arrived  at 

Ureelona  and  Tarragona  from  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States, 

kfiie  second  quarter  of  1868  and  second  quarter  of  1867 : 

Biicelona:  second  quarter  of  1868,  forty-seven  vessels,  of  which  two 

Hre  Ammcanj  second  quarter  of  1867,  twenty-six  vessels,  of  which 

p0  were  American. 

Ikmigoiia:  second  quarter  of  1868,  one  vessel,  which  was  American; 

eond  qiuurter  of  1867,  four  vessels,  which  were  American. 
•  •••••••• 
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r.VDiz. — E.  F.  Farrell,  Consul 

Thus  for  the  revohition,  considered  a  siie(;ess  in  the  peniusula,  has     ^ 
interfered  with  trade.    Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to  look  for  any  interfere^^ 
or  to  eoniimOiend  wliat  infiuenee  it  has  upon  it,  or  may  have.    The  i>o» 
tion  of  Cadiz  is  such  that  war  may  rage  in  the  interior  and  hav<?ji0 
inliuenee  ni)ori  business  in  this  city.     Our  isolated  jmsition — six  wileB 
from  the  mainland — heaves  us  in  comparative  security  from  the  npsaod 
downs  of  the  mainland.    Vessels  discharge  and  load  in  the  bay,  audare^ 
therefore,  as  safe  as  if  they  w(»re  at  s(»a,  in  the  event  of  any  distui-bances 
which  might  interfere  with  the  property  of  foreigners  in  the  shape  of 
vessels  and  whatever  cargo  they  might  have  on  board.    But  I  anticipate 
no  disturbance  of  any  kind — none,  at  least,  that  would  endanger  the 
l)roperty  of  neutrals. 

This  port — the  first  in  Spain — is  rapidly  becoming  an  imi>ortant  depot 
for  our  commerce.  It  has  always  had  a  lively  traffic  with  New  York 
and  Boston  particularly,  but  many  vessels  leave  for  Gloucester,  Kenne- 
bunk,  Portland,  and  Philadelphia.  The  war  in  the  southern  States 
almost  banished  our  flag  from  thi'  ports  of  Spain,  but  since  the  failure 
of  the  rebellion  (mr  swift-sailing  cnift  are  seen  once  more  in  the  iwitsd 
Si)ain,  but  esi>ecially  here.  During  the  yenv  18G5,  twenty-four  American 
vessels  visited  Cadiz;  in  1860,  only  ten.  But  the  following  table  shom 
a  great  increase  in  our  merchant  m;irine  from  the  1st  of  January,  18W, 
to  tlie  30th  of  September,  1808: 


Ycara. 


No.  vewcls.  I    Tonnaire.  ,      Importi. 


1868 


41 
44 


17. 357 
15,605 


ExpottL 


$155.  ri24  77 


$39,50300 


491?,  057  00     109,051 » 

1 


During  the  war  the  tobacco  and  lumber  trade — the  former  bought  ot 
account  of  tlie  government — was  lost  to  our  liag.  German  vessels,  anJ 
occ4isionally  an  Englisli  one,  brought  all  the  tobacco  from  the  TJnitrf 
States;  and,  as  we  could  not  furnish  the  kind  of  timber  needed,  on 
account  of  tlie  blockade,  Xorway  and  Sweden  stripped  their  forests  and 
sent  their  vessels  laden  with  their  best  timber.  Since  the  close*  of  the 
rebellion  we  are  regaining  the  tobacco  trade,  and  soon  will  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  lumber  traflic.  At  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-fl^ 
vessels  lea^e  New  York  annually  for  this  i^ort.  Many  of  them  art 
American,  but  changeil  flags  in  1801.  If  the  trade  of  this  port  withrflB 
United  State*  was  carried  exclusively  in  American  bottoms,  our  tnA 
would  be  gieater  than  any  European  nation,  except,  perhaps,  Englaili 
if  we  include  the  weekly  steamers  to  London;  but,  exclusive  of  th* 
we  have  the  largest  tonnage.  There  is  not  a  port  in  Europe,  south » 
the  bay  of  Biscay,  that  is  of  more  importance  than  this.  The  retnfl* 
show  conclusively  that  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  at  no  distant  day  ^ 
be  one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  The  new  quay  will  be  comi)let6d  ina*' 
other  year.  ^ 

Tliere  was  a  rumor,  during  the  first  days  of  the  revolution.  tAitth^ 
provisional  gov(Tnment  intended  to  make  Cadiz  a  free  iK)rt.  This  ytmSi 
certainly  be  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  Southern  I^aU 
However,  at  present  there  is  no  sign  of  such  a  mueh-wished-for  fevo 
Thiity  years  ago  she  enjoyed  this  privilege,  and  may  soon  again,  asl^ 
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Position  entitles  her  to  some  such  mark  of  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
lie  goveniuieut. 

I  tiud  in  one  of  onr  daUy  papers  a  statement  of  the  Spanish  raih*oads, 
Mrkjch  I  translate : 

it  the  rlrt*e  c»f  tlie  v<*ar  1866  tlirre  wore  hov«'Ii  tliouHaiid  and  thirtv-throo  kiloinetorH 
ind  fiHir  humlrtMi  ami  iiin<*  iiietvrs,  and  at  tlut  i>n<l  c»t'  \tMH7  H<*v(.*n  tlimisjind  and  lil'ty-Hix 
uloDvtt'nt  anil  fivrUt  Inindrcd  and  Hixty-une  niottTH — an  iniTraMt;  of  on<*  hnndrt'd  and 
:wMity-thr««*  kil<nnt>tc*i-}»  and  four  luin<li'ed  and  tit'ty-twu  uieturH.  The  carningH  of  all 
he  roadH  werf : 

FM-rlaMN  ]Ki!W^nj^«TH $1,769,645 

««f«iiid-rlaMt  |ias««'n;rer« 1 ,  47H,  434 

rUrd-cUife  paissengt- r» 3, 319, 179 

6,  r.67, 2'M 
Eanings  from  other  MmrecH,  on  piLAMonger  trainn,  qnick  timo 1, 611, 97 r^ 

Total  on  i»aKm*n!;er  tniins.  ipiirk  time H,  179, 236 

For  frright  by  freight  traiuH,  »low  Hpeed 7, 744, 7<M) 

Titol  receipts  from  pasMMiger  trainH,  and  for  freights 15, 92:J,  936 

TWnsare  many  otli<*r  nmall  roadn  unfinished  and  in  contemplation,  hut  all  tht^  great 
thonmghikn^  fr(»m  Matlrid  to  France,  the  Meiliterninean,  l'oi*tugal,  and  AndaluHia,  are 


Freights  to  the  United  States  are  not  in  demand,  bnt  vessels  reeeive 
fa»  *S  to  vH^  l)er  ton  for  wine  to  New  York,  and  from  *l()  to  ^\2  for 
Boston.  Exrhan^e — London,  three  months,  49-55;  Pans,  ei^^lit  days^ 
ill   Tliere  ai*e  no  otlier  qnotations. 

The  ehan^e  in  the  ffoveniment  is  expected  to  revive  tlie  perishing 
«nonieree  of  Spain.  No  nation  can  expect  to  draw  to  her  ports  the 
Qaftof  other  naticms  while  they  are  walled  by  an  uncalled-for  (|uaraii- 
tiiie.  This  has  Ik»«»ii  the  bane  and  evil  genius  of  the  trade  of  S])ain. 
KretT  man  of  sense  is  in  favor  of  a  proi>er  quarantine,  but  no  man — not 
^u  a  Spaniard — (.'an  defend  the  (|uarantiiie  regulations  of  Spain.  If 
jfce removes  this  cause  of  annoyance,  she  will  do  much  to  help  herself;, 
tf  nhe  jHTsists  in  it,  she  will  suffer,  and  in  a  short  time  what  was  onc^ 
kunrn  throughout  the  world — the  flag  of  Spain — will  hav<»  ceased  to 
Ml  over  any  sea  or  ocean  except  what  washes  her  own  shores. 


Malaga. — A.  M.  IIancgck,  Cmmh 

December  ^31,  18G7. 

^ktanfji/  khowing  the  deHcription,  qvantity,  and  total  ralnv  of  the  exports 
from  ihut  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  thin  day, 

^>i>ni,  4&1,^'>4  jH»xeM,  7»K»  UjxeH  wedlew*,  2.8^Cbarrels,  10.111  frails,  and  1,3><9  kegs; 
ibiiulK,  3,r('i9  lN»xeH.  1..V'7  frailH,  and  42()  hagn;  lemons,  9,919  h(»x<\s;  grapes,  fl^^^i^i 
W^  and  2,"^i7  iHixen;  figs.  UK)  boxes:  oranges,  CAY,\  boxes,  l,7:iH  half  chests,  and 
Ins  quarter  eli«»sts;  swe<*t  limes,  10  boxes;  licorice  jmst**,  7'A  boxes;  wini%  14fi  (piar- 
teeaikft  and  7  east's;  gnm,  *2  casks;  mats.  750  bales;  s<»a]),  900  Inixes;  canary  sired^ 
tt)1ial«i:  loeust  beans,  60  bales:  iialm  leaf  hats,  tM)  bales;  lemon  peel,  15  balesr 
•^WK  11  barnds:   aniMi'-Hec<l  brandy,  8  boxes;  rags,  Ji9  bales;  lead,  'i5,4»):j  (piin- 


,*t"Wng  the  total  for  quart^'r  ended  December  31,  lfHT7 i?l,  003, 5C»7  &Z 

JWWqiiaiter  endiMl  Mareh  31,  1HG8 139,951  46 

,5Wifa#qaarterende<lJnne:50,  186H 257,415  00 

«iMnriniart«reuded  SeptemlK^r  30,  IriGS 7iW,771  b7 

Gtand  total 2,103,<kI5  95 
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Statement  shotcing  tlie  arrivaU  at  Malaga  of  Spanish  and  foreign  m 

vessels  during  the  year  1867. 

SpaniHhy  including  coasters I 

English 

Italiau 

United  States 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Russian 

Portuguese 

Danish 

Dutch 

Oldenburg  

French 

Hanseatic  Towns 

Prussian 

Roman 

Total 

Number  of  crews,  2,416  ;  tonnage,  182,515. 

Arrivals  of  merchant  steamers. 

Spanish 

English 

lYeuf  h 

Dutch 

Total 

Number  of  crews,  1^190 ;  horse-power,  69,200 ;  tonnage,  150,200. 

Arrivals  of  sailing  vessels  of  war. 

Spanish 

French 

English 

Total 

dumber  of  crews,  1,980;  guns,  160. 

Arrivals  of  steamers  of  near. 

^Spanish 

United  States 

English 

Danish 

Total 

M 
Number  of  crews,  3,960 ;  horse-power,  8,775 ;  guns,  172. 

^  The  tonnage  of  American  vessels  is  tlie  highest ;  the  British  V€ 
average  about  120  tons;  the  average  tonnage  of  the  French,  100 1 
BuRsian  and  Prussian,  about  300  tons;  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  It 
and  Dutch,  from  150  to  200  tons ;  Danish,  from  200  to  250  tons;  P 
gu^ese,  from  80  to  90  tons.  The  Spanish  coasting  crafts  are  lie 
manned ;  vessels  from  20  to  100  tons  cany  from  12  to  18  men,  anc 
■quently  more. 

The  number  of  steamers  ha^s  greatly  increased,  and  they  are  air 
and  departing  almost  daily. 

The  following  lines  of  steamers  touch  at  this  port  for  freight  anc 
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WD^jere :  French  line,  between  Rouen  and  Marseilles,  toncLing  at  inter- 
mediate ports,  together  with  Algiers  and  Oran ;  French  line  between 

3faneille8  and ,  touching  at  the  i)rincii>al  ports  of  the  coast 

(xf^pain;  French  line  bet\i'een  Mai^s^^illes  and  Antwerp,  and  ports  of 
Spain  and  Africa ;  French  line  between  Rouen  and  Marseilles,  except- 
ii^tbe  African  coast;  French  line  between  Rotterdam  and  Marseilles; 
Spanish  line  between  Marseilles  and  Cadiz,  touching  at  the  princii)al 
poitHof  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  Spanish  line  between  Liverjmol  and  Barce- 
kna,  touching  as  alcove ;  Spanish  line  between  Hamburg  and  Bai*celona, 
18 above;  Siiitlinian  line  between  (ienoa  an<l  Rio  Janeiro,  touching  at 
Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Teneritt'e,  Peniambuco,  and  Baliia. 

Statement  nhotcing  the  cmnmerce  of  the   United  States  with  Malaga  during 

tii€  year  18G7. 

Vfnelfl  (rnm  I'uitwl  States  "with  cargo 24 

Vwfrk  fiviii  fnrfi^u  ports  in  ballant 17 

VwaeLi  in  tTiiiii^it 7 

•)tal 42 

^e»elfl  MiiltNl  ^^-itli  car^  to  the  United  StatcH 35 

Vtttels  iu  iMilhiHt  to  foreign  jiorts 5 

Ktiiuuniiig  iu  jwrt 2 

Total 42 

IciiiK'n  pmtected  inwards 647 

^tOfii  imitectetl  outwanls 628 

8ttaeu  i>rotec*t«Nl,  foreign,  ontwards 23 

The  imi>orts  in  American  vessels  from  the  United  States  are  a«  fol- 
lows: 1, (187,514  staves,  50  baiTels  alcohol,  100  barrels  resin,  250  boxes 
ttd  250  barrels  iietroleum. 

Theiin]K>rts  from  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels  were  3,524  bales 
ttttou,  387,120  staves,  900  barrels  and  3,111  boxes  i>etroleum,  and  20 
Wrrete  renin, 

Valne  of  imiwrts  in  American  vessels $217, 697 

^•lue  of  imiwrts  in  foreign  vessels 421, 304 

Total  value  of  imports  in  American  and  foreign  vessels . .      039, 001 

Vrfue  of  Spanish  produce  exjwrted  from  Malaga  to  the  United 
States  in  American  vessels $1, 219, 123 

Tiiliie  of  Spanish  produce  exporter!  to  United  States  in  foreign 
vewels 1, 025^190 

Total 2, 244, 313 
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Seville. — J.  Cvnmngiiam,  ComuL 

December  «31,  1867. 

Statement  showing  the  deMcriptwn^  qvavtity^  and  value  of  the  exporttfrm 
this  port  to  the  United  /States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day, 

CorkH  and  corkwiMxl,  l,H3-2  humllc**  and  L'223  nuckn $36,516  % 

Li<'i»ric«'  panto,  H40  (•a8<'« 32, 170  iff 

Olives,  3(HI  bairelH,  50  kt*^,  and  5  pijM'H 2, 538  18 

T/)tal  for  riuart4»r  cnd«Ml  DiHembor  31,  ly«)7 71.2^  » 

Total  tor  ipiarter  ended  March  31,  lH*>d 4r>,Hll  IT 

Total  tor  (pnirter  ended  June  30,  l^it* 7n.l65  39 

Total  for  quarter  einh'd  September  30,  IH(>8 34, irr9  «i 

Grand  total '^fti,18l« 


Valencia. — L.  II.  Coit,  Conjtul  • 

January  1,  1809. 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  abstract  of  my  report : 

For  the  quarter  ending  l)ecein]>er  31,  18()8,  there  have  bei^n  shipped 
fioni  Valencia  and  tlie  adjacent  port  47,911  quintals  of  raisiiiH  to  the 
United  States.  Of  this  number,  45,388  quintals  were  shipped  direct  to 
New  York,  Phihuleli)liia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston,  and  2,523  qnintali, 
were  sent  by  Spanish  steamers  from  here  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  tnn- 
shipped  to  New  York.  The  (piintal  is  equal  to  our  hundred-weigh^ 
twenty  quintals  making  a  gross  ton.  The  Valencia  raisins  are  nincli 
larger  than  those  of  Malaga.  They  are  not  sun-dried,  but  di]>])edinft 
kind  of  ley  comi)osed  of  water,  ash(»s,  and  oil.  They  are  well  adapted 
for  cooking  i)urposes,  but  not  so  good  for  the  table  a«  the  Molkgi* 
Their  average  value  is  84  50  per  quintal. 

The  orange  crop  will  be  worth  to  Valencia,  this  season,  over  81,000,00(1 
The  season  commences  in  November  and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  MarA. 
Already  over  (IO,(KM)  cases  have  been  sent  to  England  alone.  To  the  Unit<d 
States  5,503^  cases  have  been  shipped,  of  which  number  2,800  ow* 
were  dir(»ct ;  the  remainder,  2,7034  cases,  by  steamer  to  Liverpm)!.  Av* 
age  market  price,  82  50  i)er  case.  There  have  also  been  ship^MHl  fit» 
here  100  (•ases  of  h>corice  i)aste,  valued  at  84,716. 

Goods  for  importation  or  exportation  can  now  enter  or  clear  from  tart 
in  foreign  bottoms  for  the  same  duties  as  if  they  entered  or  cleiunedh 
Spanish  bottoms.  Any  vessel  entering  hei'e,  not  to  discharge  cargo— ftf 
instance,  entering  in  ballast,  or  to  take  on  more  cargo — ^Ims  no  pprt 
charges  to  i»ay,  simi)ly  ])ilotage  dues;  so  that  now  large  vessels,  vrhiA 
formerly,  on  account  of  the  gr(»at  exi)ense,  would  not  enter  unle«  to 
receive  a  full  cargo,  can  come  and  do  come  here  for  a  partial  frei^t 
Vessels  entering  to  discharge  have  anchorage  and  pilotage  dues,  «Bd 
fifteen  c<»nts  per  ton  for  cargo  discharged.  On  vessels  coming  fromJta 
United  States  fifty  cents  per  ton  for  cargo  discharged  is  demanoedf 
For  instance,  the  Nora,  a  bark  of  a  little  over  300  tons,  entered  here  ja< 
l>efore  these  new  regulations  went  into  oi)eration,  had  848  50  i)ort  dutiA 
She  merely  came  here  to  take  on  2,800  cases  of  oranges.  The  Thayer,! 
si'hooner  nearly  as  large  as  the  Nora,  entered  to  discharge  and  to  triM 
on  freight,  only  had  887  40  i)ort  duties.  Quarantine  is  removed  onil 
•vessels,  while  formerly  they  were  sent  to  Port  Mahon  or  Vigo,  ten  daj* 
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iese  charges  will  act  verj-  beneficially  upon  trade  and  commerce  p^en- 
Ij,  although  it  will  take  some  time  for  American  commerce?  to  be 
led  in  this  quarter  of  Spain,  as  there  seems  to  be  so  little  to  be 
grht  here  from  there.  There  are  no  cotton  manufactures,  so  that 
^reat  stiiple  of  our  trade  is  tabooed,  and  guano  is  at  a  stand  still 
nently.  What  little  there  is  to  come  will  be  mostly  brought  in  Eng- 
ottoms,  on  ac'^count  of  the  low  rates  from  Peru;  still  there  is  a  fluc- 
ig  market  for  petroleum,  staves,  and  tobjicco.  The  sudden  rises 
iD  in  the  gold  market  at  home  deter  many  merchants  here  from 
pting  to  keep  up  a  lively  intercourse  with  the  United  States.. 
ould  beg  to  mention  the  following  improvements  in  Valencia  since 
rival  here.  The  mole  or  breakwater  is  now  complete,  but  in  some 
?t8  has  l>een  found  insufficient.  An  extension  of  500  meters  is  to 
ide  seawanl,  forming  an  oblique  angle  with  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
When  completed,  it  will  be  the  finest  construction  of  the 
up  the  Meditemuiean.  Many  c^iptains  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
?  subject  S4iy  that  it  is  the  most  convenient  harbor  up  the  straits, 
■alls  around  Valencia  are  all  torn  down.  The  gates  are  left  stamd- 
lit  the  tax  formerly  existing  on  passage  through  them  is  removed, 
al  of  the  old  convents  and  monasteries,  and  the  church  of  the 
Aj  have  been  torn  down,  not  ti-oin  any  religious  persecution,  as 
of  the  «i  Tziddoi  suppose,  but  in  order  to  widen  some  of  the  princi- 
oroughfares.  Great  jmlgment  has  been  used  in  this  seeming  de- 
ion,  antl  it  will  have  a  very  imposing  effect  upon  the  appearance 
lealth  of  the  city.  The  pictures  and  works  of  art  have  been 
ed  to  a  museum,  which  is  on  free  exhibition  to  the  public  on  cer- 
ays. 

"ing  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1868,  as  the  returns  show, 
have  l)een  but  three  American  vess(;ls  at  this  port.  One  brought 
50  and  staves,  and  cleared  in  ballast ;  the  second  came  to  comi)lete 
eight ;  the  last  entered  to  disirharge  and  take  on  partial  freight. 
was  also  one  United  States  gunboat,  the  Frolic,  tender  to  the  fiag- 
t  the  Euro]>eau  squadron.  She  came  in  for  coal,  and  remained 
d  days.  The  morale  was  good,  as  it  starved  to  show  that  the 
d  States*  government  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  juvsent 
movements  in  Spain.  This  place  could  be  made  a  coaling  station 
ir  vessels  up  the  ^lediterranean  at  a  great  advantage.  Though 
t  the  present  writing  is  much  higher  per  ton,  and  the  tons  smaller, 
een  kilograms  making  a  Castilian  ton,)  than  at  other  ports  in 
,  yet  there  are  partitas  here  who  would  contract  to  furnish  the 
f  at  ver3'  reasonable  rates,  antl  gi*oss  tons  at  that.  Valencia  is  a 
J  point  on  the  Spanish  coast,  Iwtween  (jibraltar  and  Marseilles, 
rticlos  of  fdKxl,  &c.,  are  much  cheai>er  than  at  either  of  those  places. 
Qter  ([uarters,  the  advantages  oft'cred  by  its  harbor  are  unequaled. 
ny  pai»er  on  agriculture  1  forgot  to  speak  more  particularly  about 
)deH  of  irrigation.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  both  derived  from  the  Moors, 
C  one  time  inhabited  this  portion  of  Valencia.  These  modes  are, 
>y  nieaus  of  "aqua  fee"  or  running  water;  and,  second,  by  "a<iua 
i,"  or  artificially  by  means  of  i)um[)S,  consisting  of  a  wheel  armed 
GUTS  on  its  rim,  and  worked  by  water.    The  jars  take  up  the  water, 

0  the  wheel  revolves,  empty  themselves  into  rills  or  canals,  which 

1  every  direction.  The  river  Tiu*ia,  on  which  V.alcncia  is  situated, 
lUj  quite  a  large  stream,  is  kept  constantly  dry  by  this  means. 
t  not  for  some  such  system  of  imgation,  this  country,  though  richly 
ed  by  nature,  would  be  a  i)erfect  desert,  as  very  little  rain  falls 

;  the  oooise  of  the  yeax,  not  an  average  of  19.45  inches,  while  the  . 
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average  heat  is  65^  42'  Fahrenheit,  even  in  winter  only  falling  to  56^  54^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  in  summer  ascending  to  90^  as  an  average.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  we  have  the  PLains  of  La  Mancha,  an  account  of  which  I  hav 
already  given  in  the  paix^r  on  agriculture.    I  send  a  sample  of  crad 


esparto  grass,  of  which,  no  doubt,  the  department  has  been  informed  by~^ 
previous  cousids ;  also  some  of  the  pai>er  manufactured  from  this  gra^... 
The  London  Times  is  printed  on  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  e-sparto  and.^ 
one-third  cotton.  It  makes  the  paper  stiifer  and  cheaper.  This  grassy 
is  also  used  to  make  mats,  hangings,  the  shoes  worn  by  the  peasantry,^ 
and  rope.  Two  or  three  crops  of  it  are  cut  each  year,  and  it  grows  to  a«tf 
height  of  about  four  feet. 


Carthagena. — A.  S.  Hanabergh,  Consul 

December  31,  1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description,,  quantity ^  and  value  of  the  erports  fro\ 
this  port  to  tJie  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  daf, 

Iii(lia-ru]»lH>r  and  balsam,  41,797  pounds,  20,350  kilograms $22,269 

Cocoannts,  24,740 351 

Hides,  goat  an<l  deer  skins,  tagua  and  fustic,  1,004,  2  bales,  28  tons,  3  bags, 

and  17,6(M)  pounds 3,020  8L 

Hides  and  coffee,  420,  34  bags 1,254  4^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 26,895  71 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Marcb  31, 18t>8 51,567  .35 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  :^),  1868 30,799  39 

Total  for  quarter  ende<l  September  30, 1868 31,090  13 

Grand  total 140,352  58 


Teneriffe. — W.  H.  BABKEYJI^ansul. 


# 


March  31, 1868. 

Statement  shotving  tlie  descripti/)nj  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  tlie  United  States  dunng  tlie  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Cochineal,  7,650  pounds,  being  total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 $5,355  00 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  ;M),  18(W 631  36 

Total  fiir  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 

Totid  for  six  months 5,986  36 


January  1, 1869. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  on  this  clay  there  were  put  in 
force  new  port  cliarges  on  vessels  arriving  at  tliese  islands,  in  conformity 
with  a  decree  of  the  Ministro  de  Hacienda,  dated  Madrid,  November  22, 
1868. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  official  bulletin  containing  the  above  decree 
entire,  and  also  an  abstract  and  translation  of  same,  of  such  articles  as 
most  affect  these  islands  and  our  countrymen  doing  business  with  them. 
It  will  be  perceived  that,  by  article  1st,  a  Spanish  I'egister  can  be  ob- 
tained for  vessels  of  any  size  now,  this  privilege  having  been  denied  to 
vessels  under  four  hundred  tons  heretofore;  that,  by  article  4th,  a 
Spanish  ship-owner  can  now  sell  his  vessel  to  go  under  a  foreign  flag, 
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nntil  now  he  could  not  do;  that,  by  article  6th,  all  port  charges 
locttl  to  oue,  which  is  only  exacted  when  a  vessel  dischar^res  mer- 
se  to  be  iiitrixluced  into  the  country,  which  charge  is  fifty  cents 

on  all  such  nierc*handise;  and  that  all  other  charges  are  abolished. 
umge,  though  more  favorable  to  a  vessel  landing  a  small  amount 
Of  is  very  onerous  to  one  landing  a  large  cargo.  A  case  in  point 
of  the  American  ship  Ix>uis  Walsh,  now  lauding  a  cargo  of  two 
nd  twi>  hundred  tons  of  guano  from  the  Chincha  Islands.  This 
must  now  pay  $1,IU0  charges,  whereas  under  the  old  regime  her 
s  would  not  have  excee<led  $150. 

11  be  perceive<l,  also,  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  favor  of  the 
li  flag,  and  that  the  unjust  exaction  of  double  charges  on  vessels 
:  from  North  or  South  America  over  those  from  European  i>ort8 

away  with. 

!S  of  docree  of  tlie  Ministro  de  Hacienda  of  Spain,  dated  the  22d  of  November, 
pectin^  privileges,  \yoTt  charf^es,  and  due^  on  vessels  in  the  poits  of  Spain,  to 
red  fnnu  the  1st  day  of  January,  1869,  and  which  were  put  in  force  in  these 
it  that  di\i*i,  N.  B.  Only  the  articles  affecting  these  islands  (they  being  free 
■e  here  given : 

LE  1.  The  introduction  into  the  Spanish  dominions  of  vessels  of  all  classes, 
of  wcmhI  or  iron,  will  l>e  permitt^Kl  on  payment  of  the  following  duties  : 
▼eesels  under  100  tons,  cubic  meter,  will  i>ay  for  each  nautical  ton 

Reals. 

seqnal  to  «6  50 1:J0 

101 14»  300  tons  win  pay  I©,  or 100 

301  and  upwards  will  pay  $*2  50,  or 50 

inm,  without  regard  to  size,  $2  50,  or 50 

.  The  tons  of  cubic  met«r  referrexl  to  in  the  foregoing  article  shall  be  the  tot-al 
Qoeiit  of  such  vessels,  without  any  deduction  uir  divisions  under  deck ;  and 
»  shall  l>e  comprehended  also  which  may  be  occupied  by  iustnimeuts,  machin- 
^Tooms,  SiAi.j  which  are  referred  to  in  notes  20  and  21  oi  the  regulations  now  in 

.  (Of  local  interest.) 

.  Tlie  o\»7iers  of  Spanish  vessels  can  freely  sell  them  or  hypothecate  them  to 

lations  or  individuals,  and  for  this  pnrjmse  article  502  of  Commercial  Code  is 

■X* 

.  (Of  local  interes^ 

.  Tlie  charges  on  ^ssels  shall  be  reduced  to  one  only  charge,  which  is  to  be 
iflcharging  ff^e,  and  which  shall  be  paid  on  the  ton  of  1,(KK)  kilograms  of 
Nchargf^l.  All  charges  of  whatsoever  nature  heretofore  levitMl  on  vessels,  in- 
sauitar>'  charges,  and  with  the  sole  exception  of  special  charges  for  quaran- 
lazan'tto.  are.  hereby  abolished.  Tliis  charge  shall  be  10  reals  vellon  (50  ceiitM) 
if  IJHH)  kilograms  (Kischarged  by  ve^isels  from  foreign  ports,  and  3  reals  vel- 
euts)  (»ii  C4>asting  vessels. 

.  Passengers  bnmght  shall  also  be  subject  to  an  especial  fee,  which  shall  be  2 
bn  (10  cents)  for  each  passenger  brought  coastwise,  and  5  reals  vellon  (25 
r  each  passenger  from  abroad. 

.  Eteguiar  lines  of  steamers  may  make  an  especial  agreement  with  the  admin- 
aii  to  charges  to  be  paid  on  cargo  to  1>e  discharged  and  passengers  landed. 
,  When  a  vessel,  through  streets  of  weather  or  other  causes,  shall  have  to  tran- 
carG;o  to  another,  or  land  it  with  the  intention  of  reloading  it,  she  shall  pay  no 
This  can  only  be  collected  on  merchandise  discharged  to  be  introduced  into 

9.  All  other  charges  are  hereby  abolished:  such  as  anchorage  dues,  lights,  san- 
«y  discharging  and  loa^ling,  and  all  special  or  privileged  local  charges,  such  as 
Do  de  Scheton,  Brotherhoo<l  of  St.  Tebiio,  and  all  others  now  levied  on  vessels 
arnval,  during  their  stay  in  port^  or  on  their  departure,  excepting  those  of 
and  niiamntiue,  referred  to  in  article  6,  and  those  which  for  especial  servicer, 
ily  sakmI  for,  and  voluntarily  granted,  and  which  must  dag;  and  that  the  uii- ' 
tioii  f»f  double  charges  on  vessels  coming  from  North  or  South  America  over 
m  £uropeiui  ports  is  done  away  with. 
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San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. — A.  Jourdan,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  alwicing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  fivB 
the  port  of  i^an  Juan  to  tlie  United  /States  during  the  quurter  ended 
December  31,  18G7. 

Sugar  and  mohmftps,  881  UogsLcads,  89  Iwirrels,  99  caskH,  and  30  tiercos $02,223  58 

Oraugrs,  9l,-200 438  22 

Total  for  (piai-ttT  oiicUmI  Doct'mbcr  31,  18G7 62,654  74 

Total  for  quai-tcr  eiuU-d  March  :U,  18fi8 181,791  3S 

Total  lor  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 327,727  44 

Total  lor  (juarter  ended  September  30,  1868 156,(178  68 

OrandtotiU 727,252  39 


July  5, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  iDform  you  that,  by  a  royal  order  dated  Jane  4, 
18G8,  and  published  here  on  the  4th  instant,  the  ditt'erential  duties,  as 
far  as  rej^nrds  the  tonnage  dues  and  port  charges  imposed  in  favor  of 
Spanish  vessels,  have  been  abolished.  Foreign  vessels  shall  be  admitted 
in  the  ports  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Pliilippine  Islands  on  the  sama 
footing  as  Spanish  vessels,  and  shall  pay  the  same  navigation  and  port 
duties,  on  condition  that  the  Spanish  vessels  coming-  either  from  the 
said  islands  or  from  the  ports  of  Spain  and  her  neighboring  island* 
shall  be  entith^d  to  the  same  benefit  in  the  ports  of  the  resi)ective 
nations  where  they  will  arrive.  The  above  decree  is  to  take  eff'ect  from 
the  time  of  the  notilication  being  given  by  the  representatives  of  the 
respective  nations  that  a  reciprocal  benefit  in  favor  of  ^pauish  ve^s 
in  their  t(»iTitories  has  been  agieed  upon  and  proclaimed  by  their 
governments. 

Ac(H)r(ling  to  the  act  of  June  30,  1834,  Spai^t^h  vessels  from  Ctibft 
and  Porto  Rico  pay  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  a  tonnage  duty 
equal  to  discriminating  duty  on  American  bottoms ;  and  clearing  out, 
excepting  for  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  are  obliged  to  give  bond  that  uo  part 
of  the  cargo  shall  be  landed  in  those  islands.  By  section  5  of  the  same 
act,  on  evidence  of  Spain  having  abolished  the  discriminathig  dutiefl, 
or  whenever,  in  his  oi»inion,  a  satisfa(!tory  arrangement  upon  the  subject 
of  the  duties  shall  have  been  made  between  the  Unite^l  States  and 
Spain,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  dei-ilare  ti* 
same  by  proclamation,  and  thereupon  the  act  sliall  cea«e  to  have  any 
further  force  and  ettect. 

As  far  as  this  island  is  concerned,  the  royal  decree  of  June  4, 186^ 
has  declared  that  foreign  vessels  shall  pay  tfhe  same  tonnage  dues  aw 
port  charges  as  Spanish  vessels,  but  goods,  wares,  and  merchandiw 
will  continue  to  be  imposed  with  a  differential  duty  in  the  ports  rf 
Porto  Rico  in  favor  of  Spanish  bottoms.  On  this  matt4?r  I  beg  respect' 
fully  to  observe  that  on  account  of  the  hurricane  and  earthqiuikei 
suffered  lately  at  l^orto  Rico,  many  articles  of  general  consumptiet 
have  bein  declared  free  of  imix)rt  duties  by  a  royal  decree  published  <A 
the  4th  of  January  last,  and  eight  months'  notice  are  to  be  given  befow 
any  alteration  can  be  made  in  this  disposition.  Tlierefore  the  diffeiei^ 
tial  duty  on  tonnage  dues  and  certain  articles,  of  which  a  list  was  given 
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^^^yJwpatch  No.  22,  (January  7, 1868,)  has  ceased  in  fact  in  the  ports 
J?  l*oit«  Rico,  and  acconliu^ly  a  reciprocal  benetit  is  to  be  expected  in 
^  ports  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Spanish  vessels. 

5le Captain  Genend  of  this  island  has  manifested  to  nie  that  as  soon 
J*  ie  shall  receive  the  official  notitication  of  the  accpiiescence  of  the 
ftlwdeiit  of  the  United  States  to  the  royal  decree  of  .June  4,  1808, 
Mtlew  shall  l>e  issued  immediately  to  the  collectors  of  customs  in  the 
Afferent  iK)rts  of  this  island  for  its  compliance  in  favor  of  American 
ciMels;  and  he  expects  als4>  that  the  disi'riminntin^  duty  now  imposed 

0  Spanish  vessels  clearing  from  the  United  States  with  car;j:oes  for 
orto  Rico  will  cease  to  have  any  further  effect,  not  only  as  resi)ect8 
le  tonnajre  dm*s,  hut  as  to  the  ijfoods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  at 
Mt  on  those  ai-ti<*h*s  which  are  now  admitted  free  of  import  duties 
im  the  UnitcMl  States. 

la  my  disiiat(*h  No.  2,  (June  20,  18C7,)  I  have  pven  a  reflation  of  the 
flfereutial  duties  in  favor  of  Spanish  bottoms;  and  my  dispatch 
J.  22  (January  7,  18<W)  shows  the  articles  now  free  of  import  duties, 
newith  I  tninsmit  a  note  of  the  actual  dues  and  port  charges  paid  by 
Minish  vessels  in  the  i>orts  of  Porto  liico. 

J  FLY  10,  18(W$. 

1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  price-current  of  tli(»  articles 
nally  im)>oi*te<i  to  this  place  ti*om  the  United  Suites,  and  also  of  the 
iple  produces  of  the  island. 

The  im|>orts  and  ex])<uts  to  and  from  the  UnitcMl  States  have  been 
onderably  augmented  during  the  last  six  months.    The  table  an- 
!Md  shows  a  large  increase*,  com]>ared  with  the  same  ])eriod  last  year, 
the  nund>er  of  American  vessels  anived  at  this  ixnt,  their  inward. 
id  outward  cargoes,  from  the  first  of  January  to  tlie  .'U)th  of  .June,  18(>8. 


'     Year. 


No.  vefseln.     Inward  cargtH'it. 


Outward  cargoei. 


toani'jwn' A 21  ijiw.wn  44  !  ifiHg.aw  i5 

itao.  lefii ^ !  36  r>ii.M:M)3  '  :r74,oti3i»8 


bcrpaiwlD  IdG? 


I- 


•  I !. 


ir>  i      414.601  59        185.537  83 

I  ' 


Out  of  the  thirtv-six  vessels  entered,  nineteen  were  built  in  1806  and 
67, 

The  increase  in  18CS  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  exemptiou  from 
iport  duties  on  many  articles  of  a  general  consumption  mostly  imported 
m  the  United  States.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  royal  decret»  abolish- 
S  the  dlMchminating  duty  of  tonnage  l>etween  American  and  Spanish 
Mels  will  ])ru<]u<;e  a  favorable  effect  on  the  navigation  and  <*(mimenre 
wn  the  United  States  to  Porto  Itico.  The  tonnage  fee  will  bo 
\  oentK  i^r  t4»n  instea<l  of  one  tlollar,  jiaid  at  i)i*es4»nt.  Tlie  pnidama- 
Q  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  abcdishing  th(»  diffcn»ntial 
ty  imiMwed  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  June  30,  18.54,  is  therefore 
xioiiMly  ex]>ecte4l,  as  the  said  royal  order  of  June  4,  1808,  will  ntit 
ke  effect  until  the  notificiition  of  the  accpiiescence  of  the  United 
■les  goverument  is  duly  made  to  the  Captain  General  of  the  island. 

December  10, 1808. 

I  have  the  honor  to  tninsmit  to  the  Department  of  State  the  annual 

port  of  this  cousalate  for  the  ye^ir  ended  Sei>teml)er  30,  1808. 

TaUe  Na  1  gives  an  account  of  the  exi)orti}  of  the  luiucipal  proilucts 
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from  November  1,  1807,  to  October  31,  1868,  with  tlieir  average  prii 
ami  approximate  vahie,  and  a  corapArative  recapitulation  from  1864  ^ 
1868.  Tlie  increase  and  decrease  between  1867  and  1868  is  alao  c 
scribed. 

My  impression  that  the  losses  caused  by  the  hurricane  of  Octob^ 
1867,  had  been  ^n^atly  exa^g^erated,  is  now  fully  justitietl  by  the  resali 
of  the  crops,  which  have  been  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  (ronsideru^ 
the  ])rice  and  <piantity  of  the  different  products.  The  su^ar  crop  exoeedi 
that  of  last  year,  and  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  186,>,  which  was  the 
larp^st  one  ev<?r  collected.  The  coffee  croi)  is  also  favonible,  beinf 
almost  the  same  as  last  year,  and  far  superior  to  those  of  186 4  and  18W. 
The  quantity  of  tobacco  continues  to  decrease  every  year.  Ihave  ex- 
plained the  n»a.son  of  its  d(^cliue  in  my  annual  report  of  1867.  The  cot- 
ton crop  has  improved  a  little,  givin*^  a  third  more  than  last  year,  but 
is  much  inferior  in  (juantity  to  those  of  I860  and  1866,  when  the  dvil 
war  in  the  United  States  was  the  cause  of  a  large  increase  in  the  plan- 
tations of  that  produce  at  Porto  liico.  The  de<*line  in  the  prices 
has  produced  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  plantations  of  cotton, 
and  do  not  afford  any  inducement  for  its  cultivation  on  a  large 
scale.  The  commerce  of  hides  still  continues  to  progress,  and  exceeWi 
almost  by  one-third,  the  quantity  exported  host  year.  The  exporta  01 
rum  have  been  quites  limited  this  3- ear,  though  the  quantity  distilled  kM 
been  the  same.  It  proves  only  th.at  the  consumption  in  this  couutiykii 
been  more  extensive,  as  the  mohvsses  exported  this  year  is  in  perM 
accordance  with  the  excess  we  note  in  the  sugar  crop;  therefore  tto 
same  (piantity  was  left  for  distilleries,  and  if  the  ex[)ort  has  been  !«■ 
than  last  year  the  consumption  here  has  been  proportionately  largw. 

The  minor  products  are  also  worth  noticing,  the  greater  part  bdif 
consumed  in  the  country,  leaving  but  a  small  share  for  exiK)rtatioiy 
which  amounted  in  1866  to  $402,21165,  consisting  principally  of  riMy 
salt,  starch,  cocoa,  Indian  corn,  annotto,  cocoanuts,  plantains,  oranM 
and  fruits;  besides,  tlu^re  is  also  a  considerable  expoil  of  cattle,  mules, and 
horst*s,  hard  wood  for  construction  and  furniture,  bricks,  and  oldcoppet 
and  iron.  The  leal  value  of  the  minor  products  cannot  be  ascertaiirfj 
the  quantity  produced  being  unknown. 

The  weather  is  favoring,  this  year,  the  coming  sugar  crop  in  a  mort 
remarkable  manner.  The  cane  fields  are  ex[)ected  to  give  a  splendid 
yield,  aiul  the  grinding  works  will  soon  be  everywhere  in  full  operatwB. 
Nothing  can  be  said  about  the  oi)ening  price,  as  it  will  naturally  be 
shaped  by  the  future  course  of  foreign  markets.  1  regret  to  say  tint 
the  prospect  of  the  coffee  crop  is  by  no  means  so  favorable  as  the  sugf 
crop,  and  it  will  certainly  fall  short  this  year,  for  want  of  rain,  when  to 
berry  needed  it  most. 

The  new  produce  is  coming  slowly  to  the  markets,  and  in  smaU  W* 
The  advices  from  abroad  not  being  satisfa<3tory,  the  pricess  do  not  advaKH 
from  tw(»lve  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

Table  Xo.  2  refers  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  from  and  to  th 
United  States  from  October  1,  1867,  to  September  30,  1868.  The  M 
statement  contains  the  number  of  American  vessels,  with  their  tonniA 
inward  and  outward  cargoes,  entered  and  cleiired  at  the  different  porti 
of  this  island.  There  arrived  this  vear  357  American  vessels,  wifl 
68,423.33  tons  and  a  value  of  $2,334,463  42,  against  253  vessels,  50,08aH 
tons,  and  81,527,126  12  last  year.  The  increase  is  very  remarkabk 
The  scjcond  statement  shows  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  entered  aai 
cleared  from  and  to  the  United  States.  Only  54  arrived  trom  Uie  Unitl 
States  duiing  the  same  period;  the  tonnage  was  2,601.50  and  the  Tab 
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r  cargoes  $545,004  79.  There  were  cleared  this  year  379  Ameri- 
m]&,  with  70,717.50  tons  and  $4,817,004  13  of  pVodncts,  against 
wis  and  a  value  of  $2,841,036  72  last  year.  The  increase  is  also 
■ge,  and  proves  clearly  that  oiu^  shipping:  is  recovering  from  the 
B  saffereci  during  the  ci\'il  war.  Of  foreign  vessels  168  were 
this  year  for  the  United  States,  with  cargoes  amounting  onlv  to 
01  32,  instead  of  236  vessels  and  $3,179,020  99  last  year,  this 
3  is  the  consequence  of  the  increase  in  our  shipping.  This  table 
ith  a  recapitidation  of  the  vessels,  tonnage,  inward  and  outward 
,  entered  and  cleared  to  and  from  the  Unitt^d  States,  sho^ving  an 
f  of  «4  veiwels,  14,926.24  tons,  and  a  value  of  $850,076  31  for  the 
,  and  38  vessels  and  $455,647  74  for  the  depaitures. 
Jtal  of  exports  amounts  to  $6,475,705  45  for  the  United  States. 
1,478,593  quintals  of  sugar  exported  this  year  from  Porto  Rico, 
8  quintals  were  shi^iped  to  oui*  port«. 

IMPORTS. 

ithstanding  numerous  arrivals,  the  American  pro\isions  were 
dily  this  year  at  pretty  fair  prices,  owing  to  the  exemi>tion  from 
Jecreed  since  the  5th  of  January  last  on  account  of  the  hurri- 
d  earthquakes  suffered  in  October,  1867.  The  average  price  has 
nning  as  follows :  Lard,  in  tins,  $16  to  $19  per  quintal ;  in  barrels, 
17  5(M  butter,  in  kegs,  ^30  to  $34  per  quintal ;  mess  pork,  $22  to 
barrel;  clear  pork,  $26  per  barrel;  hard  tallow  can<lles,  $16  to 
quintal;  soft  tallow  candles,  $18  per  quintal;  adamantine  can- 
}  to  $22  per  quintal ;  kerosene  oil,  in  tins,  50  cents  \>er  gallon ;  in 
43J  cents  per  gallon;  cheese,  $16  to  $18  per  quintal;  yellow 
LO  to  $11  i>er  quintal ;  smoked  herrings,  45  to  50  cents  per  box ; 
12  cents  per  pound ;  tongues  and  sounds,  $1  50  i>er  kitt;  India 
75  to  $5  62J  per  quintal :  white  loaf  sugar,  $20  |)er  quintal;  Vir- 
af  tobacco,  $20  pi»r  quintal;  hams,  $16  to  $18  per  quintal;  yel- 
ipping  paper,  50  to  56J  cents  per  large  ream,  and  43J  cents  i>er 
am ;  black-eyecfpea^,  $3  50  per  quintal ;  brooms,  $2  50  i>er  dozen; 
ikers,  $3  per  box ;  j>arlor  matches,  $1 50  i)er  gross. 
from  the  United  States,  which  was  almost  an  article  prohibited 
•unt  of  the  differential  duty  of  $4  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  flour, 
ow  free  from  duties,  has  been  imported  in  very  large  quantities, 
es  have  ranged  from  $11  25  to  $14  jwr  baiTel,  though  in  June 
im}>ort8  were  so  numerous  that  the  prices  were  a^s  low  as  $8  25 
».  Corn  meal  sold  freely  at  $6  to  $7  per  barrel  j  pilot  bread,  $4  25 
•  per  barrel;  assorted  crackers  and  soda  biscuits,  13  to  14  cents 
iid.  The  supplies  of  fish  have  been  also  very  large.  The  prices 
iguez  and  Ponce  were  generally  low,  and  better  sustained  than 
Joan.  Cod  brought  during  the  year  $3  to  $4  75  i)er  quintal  in 
and  $4  50  to  $5  50  in  boxes;  haddock,  $2  50  to  $4  25;  alewives, 
lock,  $2  50  to  $3 ;  salted  hernng,  $3  to  $3  50  per  barrel ;  mack- 
to  $9  per  barrel.  Vegetables  have  come  generally  in  bad  condi- 
hiions  have  obtained  from  $4  to  $7  per  barrel ;  potatoes  $4  to  $6 
eel,  according  to  their  condition.  Lumber  and  cooperage  have 
lo  largely  imported.  Pitch  pine  sold  from  $25  to  $35,  and  white 
nn  $24  to  $30 ;  sugar  shooks,  $2  25 ;  molasses  sliooks,  $2  75 ;  hoops, 
155. 

mports  from  the  United  States  per  American  vessels  amounted 
Uj4ld3  42,  and  per  foreign  vessels  to  $545,004  79,  giving  a  total  of 
486  21,  and  an  increase,  compared  with  last  yeai*,  of  $850,076  31. 
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Freights  this  ye^r  have  been  very  low,  ranging  for  the  United  Sta 
from  30  to  40  eeiits  in  gohl  for  sugar  per  quintal,  and  $3  25  to  14  ] 
gold,  i)er  round  hogshead  of  molasses  under  deck. 

Bills  of  ex<rhange  on  England  at  00  days  have  lieen  sold  from  Janoai 
to  March,  inclusive,  ."iJO  to  4.05;  from  April  to  June,  4,05  to  5.15;  fttM 
July  to  Sc*i)teniber,  5.i0  to  5.25;  and  la.st  month  as  high  as  5.35.  Hi 
most  ])ait  of  the  transactions  are  ma<le  through  bills  on  London.  0 
the  United  States  there  is  no  quotation,  as  no  bills  of  exchange  u 
offered  for  sale. 

The  expoits  of  produce  to  the  United  States  exceed  the  imiwrtsby 
large  amount,  which  this  year  is  no  less  than  $3,50(3,237  24,  and  tihi 
balance  is  paid  through  ci^edits  open  in  London ;  hence  the  consideiaU 
transjictions  made  here  on  England,  which  serve  to  i)ay  the  niostpai 
of  the  im]>orts  from  that  country  and  other  places  in  EuroiM?. 

One  hundred  dollars  at  Pmto  Rico  is  estimated  $125  in  the  curreoc 
of  the  United  States.  Small  bills  on  New  York  have  been  sold  at  a  di 
count  of  25  to  30  per  ci^nt. 

The  American  silver  coin  continues  to  be  the  only  currency  for  tl 
mercantile  business.  No  other  silver  coin  is  seen  now  at  Porto  Ric( 
but  it  is  received  at  a  discount  of  five  per  cent,  in  the  payments  of  tan 
and  duties. 

Spanish  doubloons  command  the  high  premium  of  eight  iK»r  cent 
Colombian  doubloons  four  to  five  i)er  cent.;  Si)anish  silver  coin  is  at 
premium  of  five  to  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  I  have  no  change  to  repo 
resj)ecting  the  warehouses,  lighterage,  commissions  for  [>ui-chasiiig  ai 
shipping,  mercantile  discjount,  weighing,  cartage,  and  cooperage,  whi( 
continue  the  same  as  repoited  last  year. 

The  meetings  which  took  place  for  a  banking  institution,  and  t»  di 
cuss  the  conveniency  of  declaring  San  Juan  a  Iree  port,  are  now  forge 
ten,  as  I  knew  they  would  be.  There  is  no  railroad  in  this  countrj*— i 
association.  A  ferry-boat  which  was  nnming  from  the  city  to  the  opp 
site  landing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  has  been  abandoned,  and  vei 
likely  the  same  will  be  done  with  the  coastwise  steamer  plying  row 
the  island,  for  want  of  a  subversion  from  the  government. 

Three  decrees  have  been  published  this  year  highly  beneficial  to  (M 
navigation  and  commerce.  On  the  4th  of  January  last,  the  most  part 
the  articles  of  general  consumption  were  declared  free  from  impo 
duties  in  the  island  of  Porto  Uico,  without  exception  of  flag  or  fro 
whence  im])orted,  eight  months'  notice  to  be  given  before  any  alteratic 
can  be  made  in  the  disposition.  Those  articles  are  the  following:  Tab 
oil,  codfish,  rice,  hams  and  shoulders,  Spanish  peas,  gi'ains,  veget»bl 
and  seeds,  (such  as  oats,  rye,  corn,  peas,  and  beans  of  all  kinds,  ai 
other  articles  of  similar  description,)  flour  and  cereals,  garlic,  onion 
potatoes,  and  similar  articles,  lard  and  butter,  dned,  salted,  smoked,  ai 
pickled  fish,  salted  sardines,  jerked  beef,  mess  and  prime  beef,  and  salt 
pork,  salted  and  smoked  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  aiTowroot  and  siinil 
feculas,  live  cattle,  cows,  asses,  mules,  sheep,  hogs,  trees,  plants  a 
seeds,  mineral  coal  and  other  charcoal,  live  fish,  gimno  and  other  ai 
ficial  manures  and  composts,  machinery  and  all  other  kinds  of  mecha 
cal  apparatus,  instruments  for  agi'iculture,  maehinery  for  the  8[)ec 
cultivation,  collection,  «&c.,  of  coffee,  cotton,  and  co<M)a,  machinery 
boring  artesian  wells,  mills  for  clwming  rice  and  shelling  corn,  wh 
spnice,  and  pitch-pine  lumber,  shingles,  and  wooden  houses,  and  nails 
the  same. 

Another  decree  from  the  provisional  government,  dated  October 
has  declared  that  all  materials  imiK>rted  from  abroad  into  the  island 
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nba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Pliilippiiie  Islands,  dostined  for  public  works, 
leh  &8  niilroads,  tramways,  liigli  roads,  by  roads,  canals  for  ti'aus- 
stand  irripition,  water-works,  ports,  light-liouses  and  <»ivic  construc- 
ffls  of  ^neral  atility,  be  exemj>t  from  tlie  i)aynicnt  of  tarilf  duties. 
[  be^  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  i^'  >State  to  tlie  S])auish 
3ve  of  4tli  June  hist,  purporting  to  equali/x^  in  tlie  iSpanish  colonies 
»port  and  navi<>:ation  dues  l>etween  Spanish  vessels  and  those  of  other 
tioM  dis))osed  to  reciprocate  such  concessions,  to  take  effect  as  mi<i^ht 
»eqnently  be  directed.  Our  ship-owners  and  merchants  have  a  great 
ereftt  in  the  matter,  as  the  duty,  which  is  now  one  dollar  per  ton,  will 
reduced  to  thirty  seven  and  a  half  cents.  The  French  and  North 
nnaii  vessels  have  so  far  In^en  the  only  foreign  sliii>i)ing  declared  by 
f  official  gjizette  of  »Si>ain  to  be  entitled  to  the  above  benelit. 
^  Dew  census  of  the  iH>i)ulation  of  the  islands  of  Porto  Kico  and 
egnes  was  made  last  year.  The  tables  annextnl  to  this  reiKut  show  the 
polation,  chissified  by  departments,  condition,  color,  age,  and  sexes, 
th  the  companitive  census  made  from  iS'21  to  Is(i7.  The  }M)pidation 
Porto  Kico  amounted,  at  the  end  of  1807,  to  051,044  inhabitants,  and 
at  of  Viegues  to  4,380.  Compared  with  last  y(»ar,  there  is  an  increase 
13,002.  The  white  i)opulatiou  of  this  island  is  344,424,  the  coloied 
"eiMpulatiou  2<>4,2G0,  and  the  slaves  registere<l,  43,254. 

Itmut  thottimg  the  erportt  from  the  itland  of  Porto  Ricn  from  Xorember  ],  1H(>7,  to  Octo- 
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Census  of  the  inhabitants  apid  wealth  of  Farto  Ri<;o,  including  ViequeSj/y 

1827  to  1807. 

1827 28I,ft 

1846 443^13 

1860 580,a 

1862 594,» 

1H65 (SS,® 

1866 641,» 

1867 656,a» 

Wealth  in  1867 $87,593,4113 

Wealth  iu  IH;^ 33,558,646  01 

Increase  in  1867 54,034.7659 

Increase  of  population  over  1827 375,901 

Wliite  population  of  Vit^qnes 1,56 

Colored  popnhition 2,601 

Slaves Ifl 

Transient  i>opuhition Ill 

Total  population  of  Vieques 4, W 

Estimate  of  the  rei'enue  and  expenses  for  the  serri^^e  of  the  government  fi^ 

the  year  18C8-'G9. 

Income  tax  and  ini])08ts $1, 030,661 

Duties  on  inipoi1:«  and  eximits ^ . . .  1,^9,89 

Internal  imposts 231,^61 

Lottery- l,200,«l( 

State  properties 13,301 

Extraor<linary  receipts U,fBi 

Total  revenue 3,728,4« 

General  obligations |233,i3 

Judiciary 243,® 

Department  of  war 1, 344,9^ 

Department  of  the  treasury 1, 41!?,® 

Department  of  the  navy 152, S' 

Department  of  the  interior 191,5 

Department  of  public  works 96»  5 

Total  expenses 3, 671, 1 


The  following  correspondence  in  relation  to  tonnafje  duties  and  pc 
charges  upon  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  ports  of  the  Spani 
West  India  Ishuids,  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  dispat(;liei$  from  t 
consul  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  is  here  introduced,  luulerthe  belief  tl 
it  Aiill  be  of  interest: 

Mr.  Jourdan  to  Mr,  Seirard. 

United  States  Consulate, 

San  Juatif  Porto  RicOy  Jvltf  5,  I861: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  vou  that  by  a  royal  order,  dated  June  4,  186c?,  i 
published  (m  the  4th  instant,  the  dilterential  duties,  as  far  as  res]>eots  the  tonna^d 
and  port  charges  impoK«'<l  in  favor  of  Spanish  vessels,  have  been  al>o]]Mhe<l.  Forf 
vessels  shall  be  admitted  in  the  ports  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Philippiue  IfiUmdaon 
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i  finiinff  m  Spanish  vessels,  and  shall  pay  the  same  navigation  and  port  duties,  on 
litioo  that  the  Spanish  vessels  coming  either  from  the  said  islands,  or  fnmi  the 
I  of  Spain  and  her  n^^ighlxmng  islands,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  benefit  in  the 
I  of  the  re«i»ective  nations  where  they  will  arrive. 

e  above  decree  is  to  take  effect  from  the  time  of  the  notification  iKung  given  by 
Bpraientatives  of  the  resi>ective  nations  that  a  reciprocal  l>enetit  in  favor  of  S]>an- 
Mwls  in  their  territories  has  been  agreed  ui>ou  and  proclaimed  by  their  goveru- 
1 

nfding  to  the  act  of  June  30,  1834,  Spanish  vessels  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  pav 
9  ports  of  the  Unite<l  States  a  tonnage  duty  equal  Ut  discriminating  duty  on  Amen- 
oltoms.  and.  clearing  out,  excepting  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  are  obliged  to  giv§ 
that  no  ]»art  of  the  car^o  shall  be  landed  in  those  islands.  By  section  live  of  the 
act,  on  evidence  of  Spain  having  abolished  the  discriminating  duties,  or  whenever, 
I  opinion,  a  satisfactory  amingement  u]Hm  the  subject  of  said  duties  shall  have  been 
between  the  United  States  and  S)»ain,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
'A  declare  the  same  by  proclamation,  and  therefore  the  jict  shall  cease  to  have  any 
er  force  and  effect.  As  far  as  this  island  is  concerned,  the  royal  decree  of  June  4, 
bas  declarcfl  that  foreign  vchhcIs  shall  ]>ay  the  sanii^  tonnage  dues  and  i>ort  charges 
id  by  S]>aiiish  vessels;  but  goiMls,  wares,  and  merchandise  will  continue  t<»  be  im- 
l  with  a  differential  duty  in  the  iwrts  of  Porto  Rico  in  favor  of  S])anish  bottoms ; 
is  matter  I  beg  res])ectftilly  to  observe  that  on  account  of  the  hurricane  and  earth- 
es  snffei-ed  lately  at  Porto  Rico,  many  articles  of  general  consum]>tion  have  been 
red  free  of  imjM>rt  duties  by  a  royal  decree  jmiilished  <»n  the  4tli  of  Januarj'  last, 
igbt  months'  notice  is  to  be  given  before  any  alteration  can  be  mmle  in  tliis  dis- 
ion;  therefore  the  differential  duty  on  tonnage  dues  and  certain  articles,  of  which 
t  was  given  in  my  dispatch  No.  !i^,  (January  7,  l^^,)  has  ceased  in  'fact  in  the 
of  Porto  Kico,  and  acconlingly  a  reciprocal  benefit  is  to  Ihj  expected  in  the  ports 
e  Unite«l  States  in  favor  of  Spanish  vessels. 

e  captain  general  of  tliis  island  has  manifested  to  me  that,  as  soon  as  he  will  re- 
'■  the  official  notification  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
e  royal  decree  of  June  4,  ItfGSj  orders  shall  be  issued  immediately  to  the  collectors 
atoms  in  the  different  ports  of  this  island  for  its  compliance  in  favor  of  American 
tin,  and  he  exi>ects  also  that  the  discriminating  duty  now  imiiosed  on  Spanish  vessels 
ingont  fnmi  the  United  States  with  cargoes  for  Porto  Rico  will  cease  to  have  any 
cr  effectf  not  only  as  respects  the  tonnage  dues,  but  also  the  goods,  wares,  and 
handise,  or  at  least  on  those  articles  which  are  now  aclmitted  free  of  import  duties 
the  Uniteil  States. 

my  dispatch  No.  2,  June  20,  1867, 1  have  given  a  relation  of  the  differential  duties 
rorof  Spanish  bott<»ms,  and  my  dispatch  No.  22,  January*  7,  18(58,  shows  the  arti- 
low  free  c»f  imp«>rt  duties.     Herewith  I  transmit  a  note  of  the  actual  tonnage  dues 
port  chargt^s  pai<l  by  Spanish  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Porto  Rico, 
ttve  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  consideration,  your  most  obe<lieiit  servant, 

A.  JOURDAN, 

United  States  Consul,  . 
n.  Wqxiam  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State^  Washingtony  D,  C, 

Port  charges  paid  by  Spanish  vessels  at  the  island  of  Porto  Pico, 

image  fees  on  every  ton  per  register,  37^  cents ;  for  clearing  the  harlior,  on  every 
ii^  cents;  for  light-house  dues,  en  ever\'  ton  3  cents;  and  for  every  additional  ton 
150  tons,  1  cent ;  pilotage  in  and  out,  9I7 ;  anchorage,  |2;  and  for  every  time  the 
or  ia  moved,  ^ ;  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  $6 ;  sanitary  visit,  $4 ;  Moro  pass,  50 
1;  stamp  paper,  (vessel  in  ballast,)  $1 ;  stamp  paper  with  cargo  outward  not  ex- 
tag  |1,000,$1  25;  stamp  paper  with  cargo  outward  not  exceeding  $2,000,  $2  25; 
iper  with  cargo  outward  exceeding  $2,000,  $9 ;  interpreter  fees  for  foreign  ves- 


T 


tmcD  Statem  Consulate, 

San  Jman,  Porto  RicOj  July  5,  1868. 


Mr.  McCuUoch  to  Mr,  Setrard. 

Treasury  Departmkxt,  July  8, 1868. 

K:  I  haT«  the  honor  to  acknowledge  yonr  letter  of  yesterday,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a 
M  from  Mr.  La  Beint^,  United  States  ▼ice-consul  general  at  Havana,  and  a 

25CB 
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copy  of  the  tariif  of  dntic«  on  vesselB  and  merchandise  prevailing  at  that  pc 
mitt^d  by  him.  I  will  thnnk  you  to  expre88  to  Mr.  La  Reintrie  the  acknowl 
of  this  department,  and  request  him  to  wat<;h  with  care  and  report  all  ehang 
phice  in  these  tarifls. 

The  a<ljn«tmeiit  of  the  exactions  chargeable  against  Spanish  vessels  arrivin 
of  the  United  State«  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  under  the  laws  of  18iftJ  and 
been  ever  a  matter  of  great  perplexity,  and  this  dejmrtment  is  gratified  in 
information  in  so  witisliictory  a  form."  I  would  suggest  that  the  consul  at  P 
be  again  called  upon  for  a  thorough  report  of  the  rates  of  dutv  on  tonnage  e: 
that  island,  as  considerable  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  tlie  i)reci8e  rates  in  fore 
The  present  time. 

Verj-^respectfully, 

H.  McCITLLOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  T\ 

Hon.  Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  McCulloch  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Treasury  Department,  July  2 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  a  reference  from  your  de[>artment  o1 
fn)m  Mr.  Embil,  of  Havana,  dat4?d  the  11th  instant,  announcing  that  the  di 
duty  on  the  American  flag  in  the  island  of  Cuba  has  been  abolished.    The 
one  of  the  utmost  im])ortance,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  make  inquiry  of  oar  < 
Havana  as  to  any  recent  change  that  may  have  taken  i#ace. 

As  you  are  aware,  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  discriminating  export  • 
decree4l  in  18(i6,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  further  action  has  been  take 
Spanish  government.  It  is  iK>ssible  that  Mr.  Embil  refers  merely  to  the  acti 
two  years  ago;  but  if  there  has  been  anv  recent  modification  it  is  (»f  the  hi^ 
I>ortance  that  this  deiiartment  be  advised  of  it  officially  as  soon  as  possible. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  7] 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


^  Consulate  General  of  the  United  States  of  A.meri 

Havana,  Augufit  ^ 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ol  your  dispatches  Nos.  J 
and  59,  dated  Julv  24,  (&w,)  27,  and  2H,  ultimo. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  contained  in  your  No.  26,  I  herewith  inclose  th 
Oficial  of  July  10  last,  which  contains  the  rOyal  decree  of  her  Catholic  Ma 
•Queen  \)f  Spain,  dated  June  4,  1868,  reH])ecting  the  reciprocity  therein  offei 
jMjwers  for  the  equalization  of  port  and  navigation  dues  m  the'West  Indies  t 
.possessions  of  Spain.  Althougu  my  attention  ha<l  already  been  called  to  th< 
by  Mr.  Utly,  and  I  had  consulte<l  with  Mr.  Crawford,  the  consul  general  of  her  1 
^la^jesty  here,  as  to  the  course  we  should  adopt,  I  determined  to  await  the  ins 
of  the  department,  believing  that  Mr.  Hale,  at  Madrid,  would  have  long  fdnci 
nicated  this  important  information  to  our  government,  as  required  by  the  lett 
minister  for  the  colonies  of  Spain.  It  is  provided,  as  you  will  perceive,  in  t 
referred  to  that  *'  the  representatives  of  the  respective  powers  who  may  at 
reciprocity  shall,  in  due  seascm,  give  notice  that  it  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  < 
•which  they  uiay  re])resent."  I  was  not  disposed  t4)  interfere  in  a  matter  which  1 
as  I  thouglit,  to  our  legation  in  Madrid,  and  hence  did  not  report  it  to  the  dep 
The  chief  of  the  customs  revenue  here  iufonns  me  that  the  notice  must  be  { 
our  representative  in  Madrid  to  the  government  there,  which,  in  due  season  i 
municate  it  to  the  captain  geui^ral  here,  before  it  can  become  operative  in  tbi 
I  shall,  however,  see  what  can  be  done  here  in  the  mean  tim^,  and,  so  far  as  m; 
ity  extends,  shall  sei^k  to  obtain  th^  same  terms  which  I  understand  have  \ 
ceded  to  the  British  consul,  namely,  that  British  vessels  ei\joy  the  same  priv 
juce,  upon  notice  per  telegram  from  England,  the  vessels  paying  the  differeoti 
but  the  consijpees  )^ving  a  bond  in  the  mean  time  for  the  balance  of  dnttes  h 
collected,  until  the  instructions  are  received,  when  the  bond  (or  fiaiisa)  alial 
duid  void,  and  thus  all  refunding  of  dues  be  uuneceesa^.    Fniaoe  haa  aim 
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the  Tfqiiired  notice,  and  the  order  from  Madrid  }in8  lieen  rccoived  here  that  enables 
Frenrh  reMehi  to  enj<»y  the  same  privileges  Jis  Spanish  vossels, 
I  im,  sir,  very  renpectfuUy,  your  olKKlient  servant, 

H.  R.  DE  LA  KEINTRIE,  rtce-Conintl  General. 
Hod.  F.  W.  Seward, 

Atnttamt  Secretary  of  Statej  Wanhingtotif  D,  C. 

[Translation.] 

Havaxa,  July  9,  1>*68.  ^ 

Thmngh  the  department  of  nltramar  the  following  roval  order,  nnder  dat«  of  June  4 
lilt,  ifl  ronunanicatiMl  to  his#xcelleuey  the  superior  civil  i^ovenior : 

^  "Tom  ExcELLEN'CY :  Of  this  date  I  conimunioate  to  the  secretary  of  st^ite  the  follow- 
ng.  The  Queen,  whom  God  jireserve,  has  pleased  to  issue  the  following  n*yal  deiTee : 

'•In  view  of  reasons  set  forth  by  the  minister  of  ultramar,  in  accordance  with  the 
(XMutril  of  ministers,  I  have  decreed  as  follows : 

•'ARna-K  1.  For  the  collection  of  du(«  on  navigation  and  port  dues  in  the  islands  of 
Cnha,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  vessels  of  all  nations  shall  l)e  on  e<iual  footing 
wh  th(N|p  of  Spain,  which  concede  iHjnal  benefits  in  their  resi)ective  territories  and 
pwwions  lieyond  sea  to  Spanish  vessels  coming  from  the  jwrts  of  those  islands,  and 
nomthofie  of  the  j»eninsnla  and  islands  adjacent. 

'^kKi.2.  In  the  j)rovince«  beyond  sea  reciprocity  shall  take  effect  in  the  payment  of 
ftrdotira  Hjtokeu  of  in  respect  of  each  nation  from  the  time  when  there  shall  be  inserted 
B  the  Gazette  the  onler  by  wliich  this  is  determined.  ■ 

"Given  at  the  palace,  June  4,  li*6Sj  under  rubric  of  the  royal  hand. 

"  The  Mhmter  of  VUramar^ 

"  CARLOS  MARFORI.'' 

And  I  comnmnicate  to  you  this  royal  order  for  its  proper  results,  asking  you  to  give 
^iWHirtnnp  publicity  to  this  regulation,  and  reminding  you  that  f«>r  the  puriMis<'M  indi- 
•>Winthe  mm'oikI  article  it  is  an  indisiM*nsable  condition  that  the  representatives  of 
l^rwpective  powers  soliciting  recii»rocity  give  seasonable  advice  jis  to  the  countries 
■which  they  are  r<tpresentatives.  I  send  you  co])y  of  the  order  itiiclf  for  your  infor- 
*tioD  and  the  pro]>er  consequences,  and  it  is  agreed  that  it  be  carriwl  into  etlect  on 
ue 4th  of  this  mouth,  and  notice  publislied  in  the  Gazette  for  general  information. 

SlANUEL  DE  LARA. 


Senor  Goni  to  Mr.  Seward.  • 

TTranslation.] 

Legation  of  Spain  at  Washington, 

Washington,  Augunt  11,  1808. 

^e  nndersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipot<;ntiary  of  her  Catholic 
"jerty.  in  fiiltilment  of  orders  of  his  government,  has  the  honor  to  address  himself  to 
^koomble  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  S4.*n<ling  annexed  copy  c»f  a  royal 
^Bwi«Rie<l  at  Madrid  on  the  4th  of  June  last-,  by  which  the  equalization  of  foreign 
^Spuiiiih  v««8els  for  the  exacti(m  of  navigation  and  port  dues  in  the  islands  of  Cuba, 
'^Bifo,  and  Philippines  is  provided  for  in  all  c:ises  wherein  the  govemnicMits  of 
^fkreoantries  may  concede  equal  advantages  witliin  their  territories  to  vessels  under 
fcSpuiiiih  flag. 

1W  ondenigned,  in  transmitting  the  said  decree  to  the  Secretary  of  State  antici- 
{■^  that  the  provisions  it  contains  will  tiiid  fnmi  the  government  of  tlu^  l'nit<ed 
HMm  1  fiTonibte  acceptance.  The  government  of  this  rc^public  hjui  always  observed 
^Brinciide  of  reciprocity,  in  accordance  with  what  is  laid  down  in  the  act^  of  July 
HiiSByaad  June  30,  1634,  having  mcNlitied  the  exaction  of  duties  on  several  occasions 
Bviitiie  of  aathority  concede<l  to  the  President  in  s^iid  iM;ts,  and  notably  in  section  3 
f  tht  act  mentMmed  cyf  1832.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  believed  that  in  the  present  case 
b  MOM  coorae  will  be  followed,  assured  of  the  recipnical  beuetits  which  the  pro- 
of tbe  decree  cited  must  produce  on  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  of  the  irnited 


h  eooieqiienoe  of  this,  the  undersigned  must  hope  that  the  government  of  the 
tod  States,  fiUthfdl  to  its  precedents,  will  resolve  to  declare  the  assimilation  of 
nkh  TT— irla  to  Amficicans  for  tJie  exaction  of  navigation  and  harbor  dues,  and  that 
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for  the  pnrpose  suitable  orders  will  be  commnnicat^d  to  the  ciistom-honses  of  (fi« 
Unit4?d  States. 

The  iindersiffncd,  hoping  that  he  will  be  informed  of  the  determination  which  mijrbe 
adopted,  has  the  hon(»r  to  reiterate  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  the  assoraneeof 
his  iiighest  couhideration. 

FACUNDO  QOSl 

Hon.  Seciietaky  of  State  of  the  United  States, 

'  (Translation.] 

,  "  Department  of  Ultramar. 

"  Your  Excellency  :  The  Queen,  whom  God  protect,  lias  pleaded  to  issue  the  fiJ- 
lowing  royal  decree : 

*•  In  view  of  the  reasons  set  forth  by  the  department  of  nltramar,  in  accordance  with 
the  council  of  ministers,  I  have  decreed  as  follows : 

"  Article  1.  In  the  islands  of  Cuba.  Porto  Ric4),  and  the  Philippines  there  ahattbc 
regarded  on  e(inal  footing  with  Spanish  vessels  for  the  collection  of  navigation  IP^ 
port,  dues  vesneis  of  all  nations  which  ccmc^Mlc  ec^ual  benelita  in  their  re«i>ective  t««tl 
tories  and  possessions  beyond  sea  to  vessels  of  the  Spanish  marine  coiuiu|{  from  tb 
port«  of  those  islands  and  ports  of  the  peninsula  and  islands  ac^acent. 

"Art,  2.  In  the  i)rovinees  beyond  the  sea  reciprocity  in  the  payment  of  the  dii 
menti(med  will  have  ettect  in  resjH'ct  to  the  vessels  of  each  nation  from  the  time  there 
published  in  the  Gazette  the  order  by  which  that  may  be  determined. 
"  Given  at  the  palace,  June  4,  1868,  under  the  royal  rubric. 

"  The  Minister  of  Vltramar^ 

•  "  CARLOS  M ARFORI. 

•*A  true  copy : 

"  FACLTHX)  QO^V 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Departmi«:nt  of  State,  Washington,  Augvst  27, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  in  translation  of  a  note  of  the  11th  instm 
a^ldressed  to  this  department  by  Mr.  Goui,  the  minister  of  her  Catholic  Majesty,  cti 
municating  a  copy  of  a  royal  decree,  which  was  issued  at  Madrid  on  the  4th  of  Juue  la 
pr(»viding  for  the  equalization  of  foreign  and  Spanish  vessels  in  the  exaction  of  nsi 
gationfund  port  dues  in  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Philippines,  iu  all  cam 
wh<*rein  the  government  o^|^ie  countries  may  concede  equal  advantages  within  thfl 
territories  to  vessids  under  the  Spanish  flag.  I  will  thank  you  for  an  expressioo  < 
your  views  u]>on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gofli's  note,  in  order  that  a  proper  reply  to  it  wtf^ 
be  made  by  this  department. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWABIX 

Hon.,  H.  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasui^y. 


Mr.  Jourdan  to  Mr.  Seward. 

United  States  Consulate, 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  September  1%  180> 

Sir  :  I  have  tlie  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  dispatch  No.  50,  with  ii 
extract  from  a  communication  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Dtlft^ 
ment  of  State  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty  on  tonnage  exacted  in  tuiii  ial«id  althi' 
present  time. 

Begging,  respectfully,  reference  to  my  dispatch  No.  73, 1  transmit  herewith  ft  iditt^ 
showing  the  tonnage  duty  and  port  charges  paid  at  present  at  Porto  BXca,  A  teail^ 
fee  of  thirty-seven  and  one-half^cent-s  for  eveiy  ton,  registered  mea8areineiit,isl0fill> 
the  iM>rts  of  this  island  on  Spanish  vessels,  ana  a  tonnage  fee  of  one  dollftrforevfiylii 
on  foreign  vessels ;  therefore  there  is  a  dinerential  duty  of  sixty-two  and  one-luilf  Mik 
in  favor  of  Spanish  bottoms ;  but  Spain,  by  a  royal  decree  dated  June  4i  IM^  ^ 
abolished  her  discriminating  tonnage  duty  in  the  porta  of  Cuba  and  Buto  Bioo^vfQi 
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a  of  ledprocityi  and  the  decree  is  to  take  effect  from  the  time  of  notification 
ken  to  the  Spanish  ^oYermnent  that  no  other  or  higher  rate  of  tonnage  duty 
impoeed  or  oolleoted  on  Spanish  vessels  from  the  colonial  port«  of  Cuba  and 
ieo  in  the  respective  ports  of  foreign  nations.  Therefore  by  the  said  royal  order 
letory  evidence  is  pven  to  the  President  of  the  United  St>ates  that  Spain  has 
d,  on  condition  ot  reciprocity,  the  discriminating  tonnage  duty  levied  in  the 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  upon  vessels  of  the  Unit^  States  in  favor  of  Spanish 
J  and  according  Ui  section  4  of  the  act  of  January  7,  1824,  and  section  3  of  the 
oly  13,  18^)2,  the  President  is  authorized  to  direct  by  a  proclamation  that  the 
ng  duty  levied  within  the  jwrts  of  the  United  States  upon  Spanish  vessels 
from  the  said  islands  shall  cease  and  be  discontinued. 

e  and  Prussia  have  already  notified  their  acquiescence  to  the  Veciiirocity 
i  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  last  week  three  vessels  of  the  North  German^ 
ave  been  admitte^l  into  this  iM)rt  on  the  same  footing  as  Spanish  vessels ;  there- 
I  most  important  for  our  vessels  to  enjoy  the  same  advantage  without  delay. 
Bt  of  June  30,  1834,  relates  also  to  the  retaliating  duty  on  goods,  wares,  and 
idiae,  but  as  the  royal  decree  of  June  4,  1868,  refers  only  to  the  tonnage  duty, 
re  in  a  separate  dispatch  the  necessary  information  to  remove  the  perplexity 
ertainty  prevailing  in  respect  of  the  countervailing  duty  to  be  levied  in  the 
the  United  States  on  cargoes  shipped  on  board  of  Spanish  vessels  clearing  for 
i<^ 

have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

A.  JOURDAN, 

United  States  Consul. 
Wqxiam  H.  Seward, 
Sttretary  of  State,  Washington,  D,  C, 

PORT  CHARGES  PAID  AT  THE  ISLAND  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

Bate  of  duty  on  tonnage, 

A  vessels  pay  per  each  ton  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents ;  foreign  vessels  pay 
1  ton  one  dollar ;  differential  duty  in  gold  sixty-two  and  one-half  cents, 
fih  vessels  that  bring  as  many  tons  of  coal  as  their  tonnage  are  exempted  from 
'  fees,  provi<ied  that  they  bring  no  other  cargo,  otherwist^  they  are  obliged  to 
fall  tonnage  duty.    Foreign  vessels  in  the  same  case  pay  fifty  cents  per  ton ; 
tial  duty  finy  cents  in  gold. 

List  of  fees  paid  hy  both  Spanish  and  foreign  vessels  alike, 

ring  the  harbor  at  San  Juan,  per  each  ton s^  12| 

t-house,  on  every  ton,  if  under  150  tons ^ 3 

t4ionse,  and  for  every  additional  ton  over  150 1 

tary  visit 4  50 

Mir  master .^....  6  00 

tage  in  and  out .*....  17  00 

Mirage 2  00 

J  pass 50 

tp  papers  for  clearance  and  permits 9  00 

for  foreign  vessels,  inteq>reter^s  fees 8  00 

time  a  vessel  moves  her  anchor 2  00 

yable  in  Spanish  money  or  in  American  (  United  States)  silver  coin  at  a  discount  of 

five  per  cent, 

I,  either  national  or  forei^,  that  bring  an  entire  cargo  for  the  deposit  stores 

lan  are  exempt  from  paying  tonnage  dues,  which  will  be  charged  on  the  goods 

y  are  taken  out  for  consumption. 

( tmkii^  an  entire  cargo  of  molasses  are  exempt  from  paying  tonnage  fees, 

^bat  tney  have  enterea  in  ballast. 

>  eotering  and  leaving  in  ballast,  driven  accidentally  into  the  port,  coming  for 

lOTUOons,  or  to  get  informations,  are  also  exempt  from  paying  tonnage  fees. 

BMDeis  making  re^lar  trips  from  and  to  this  island  are  exempt  from  all  {>ort 

[pHotege  excepted) 

me  m  letaliating  datv  of  sixty-two  and  a  hj^lf  cents  in  gold  is  to  be  exacted 

JhTCWifilii  eoming  with  cargo  or  loading  in  Hhe  ports  of  the  United  States  from 
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aud  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Ri<;o,  on  every  ton,  registered  nieaenrement  of  the  veufi^ 
excei»t  if  thoy  brinp:  an  entire  cargo  of  molusBes  and  leave  in  ballant. 

On  Spanish  vestM^Is  loailing  in  the  ]>ort«  of  the  United  8tat-eH  for  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  an  many  t(»n8  of  coal  a8  their  toimage  p<^r  register,  »  retaliating  dnty  of  fiftv 
cents  in  gold  is  to  be  exaett^d  per  ea<di  ton  registered  uieasureuieut^  in  aceonlance  with 
the  acts  of  Jnly  13,  1H32,  antl  Jnne  :«),  leSM. 

By  a  royal  onler  dated  Jnne  4, 1H(>8,  the  Spanish  government  has  abolished  her diffn^ 
ential  tonnagt^  duty  on  American  veshels  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rieo,  ]»rovided  that8|nn> 
ish  vessels  shall  1m»  receive«l  in  the  ports  of  the  ITniteil  8tat«^8  on  the  siinie  footing  u 
American  vessels,  and  the  royal  order  will  be  in  force  in  regard  of  our  vesseln  as  mod 
as  notice  will  1k^  given  to  the  Spanish  goveniment  that  a  proclamation  a<'CordiiigIj 
and  in  confonnity  with  s<><'tion  8  of  the  act  of  1H32,  aud  sei'tion  5  of  the  act  of  1684, 
rt>specting  the  discriminating  tonnage  duty,  has  l>eeu  isstied  by  the  Premdenl  of  th0 
ITnited  States. 

Conct>rning  the  amount  of  the  retaliating  duty  to  l)e  charged  on  goods  exported  fiir 
Porto  Kico  in  Spanish  vessels  cl«»aring  from  the  ]>orts  of  the  United  States,  refercDce 
can  be  made  to  the  dispatch  No.  2,  from  this  c<msulate,  inclosing  a  relatfon  of  tbedif- 
feriMitial  duties  exacted  at  Porto  Kico  upon  goods,  warei*,  and  merchandise  imported 
in  vessels  of  the  United  Statvs,  and  also  to  the  general  tarifl*  of  duties  payable  at  the 
isluiid  (»f  Port4»  Rico  on  importations  of  merchandise,  of  which  a  copy  hao  beentrau- 
mitted  to  the  Department  of  Stati?. 


Mr.  Jourdan  to  Mr.  Seward. 

ITntted  Status  Coxsitijitk, 
San  Juan,  Porto  liicOy  Septvmhtr  5J1, 18^ 

Siu :  Begging,  respectfiillv,  reference  to  my  last  dispatch  No.  89,  in  which  I  haw 
given  the  required  information  concerning  the  rates  of  duty  on  tonnage  levied  iBthii 
island  on  Spanish  and  foreign  vessels  respectively,  I  complete  now  my  general  wpert 
on  the  diHcriminating  duties  by  giving  the  rates  of  the  differential  duty  exacteo, in 
fav<»r  of  Spanish  bottoms,  on  go<Ml8,  wares,  and  merchandise  imxxirted  in  fureigD 
vessels. 

The  duties  on  imports  at  Porto  Rico  are  regulate<l  by  a  tariff,  of  which  I  have  A* 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy;  a  llxed  value  is  a«tsigned  to  each  article,  a  chiifo 
of  so  much  per  centum  ad  valorem  is  exacted  accordingly,  and  an  ailditioual  rate,  vary* 
ing  from  six  aud  a  half  to  nine  ])er  centmn,  is  levied  in  favor  of  Spanish  bottoua  * 
goods  imported  in  foreign  vessf^ls,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  respective  columns  of  th» 
tariff.  Certain  articles  are  admitted  fre^*  from  import  duty  without  excex)tion  of  il«C 
and  from  whence  import ecl^  and  a  few  others  i>ay  only  an  import  duty  of  qne  p* 
centum  ad  valorem,  when  iidported  by  foreign  vessels. 

In  order  that  the  discriminating  duty  may  be  well  underHtood  and  regnlat^nl  by  tha 
collectors  of  customs  in  the  ])orts  of  the  Unit-ed  States,  I  inclose  a  relation  of  thenw^* 
part  of  the  articles  import^^d  into  this  island  from  the  United  States,  with  the  differ- 
ential duty  affixed  to  each  one,  and  table  B  shows  the  articles  admitte<l  free  of  dutirt 
and  on  which  no  retaliating  duty  is  to  be  exacted. 

By  consulting  both  tables  A  and  B,  and  the  tariffs  of  imiwrts  annexed,  a  correC" 
work  will  be  nnwle ;  however,  after  a  due  examination  and  calculation  of  the  diffenfl- 
tial  rate  of  duty  assigned  to  each  article,  considering  the  de8cri]ition  of  goods  iwrt* 
generally  imported  by  American  vessels,  I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  a  general  co^ 
tervailing  duty  of  seven  per  centum  on  all  goods  exported  from  the  Unit4.'d  State*  i* 
Spanish  vessels  clearing  out  for  Porto  Rico,  the  said  duty  j)ayable  in  gtdd  without  ttT 
reduction  on  account  of  our  actual  currency,  because  the  value  assigneil  hen'byth* 
Spanish  tariff  to  our  articles  of  importation  exceeds  the  original  cost,  and  thereft*" 
increases  proportionally  the  additional  duty. 

An  avi-rage  charge  of  seven  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  the  invoicea  would  w^ 
time  and  facilitate  greatly  the  operation  at  our  customs,  when  at  the  same  time  itnMf 
be  considered  as  a  fair  aud  reiistmable  retaliating  duty ;  but  tJie  charge  of  seren  F^ 
centum  would  not  include  wheat  dour,  on  w^hicn  three  dollars  aud  fifty  venta,  |"7 
should  be  charged  per  barrel;  nor  the  guano,  machinery',  apparatus  of  all  aorfiitf^ 
trees,  plants  and  seeds,  subject  only  to  a  discriminating  duty  of  one  per  centmn. 

It.renuiins  only  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  TreaiBlT^ 
the  royal  order  published  by  the  Spanish  government  on  the  lOth  of  December,  v^t 
on  acc<mnt  of  the  tornado  and  earthquaki'^s  suffered  last  year  at  Porto  EiootfA^ 
force  since  the  5th  of  January,  ldG8.  By  the  said  roval  decreo  the  articles  of  gfliMfv 
consumption  have  been  declared  free  frond  duties  without  rest-rictiou  of  flag,  ati^ 
wheuce  imported,  and  the  most  part  of  them  proceed  from  the  United  8tat«a. 
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Jf J  inoIoMire  iMTpwitli,  ta1>1e  C,  gives  an  exact  relation  of  the  artieleH  now  frc»e  from 
UMrtdnti««;  hut  thi8  exemption  Ih  not  definitive,  hein^^  dechired  U]>on  condition  that 
ijjit  monthit*  notice  will  bt«  ^iven  hefore  any  alteration  can  l»e  made  to  that  decree. 

IMD*  ri^ht,  however,  that  no  countervailing  duty  nhouhl  he  charged  on  Spanish 
web  clearing  now  for  Pi»rto  Rico  from  the  port«  of  the  tJnited  Stat^ts,  rcHpecting  the 
tides  which  are  now  admitted  free  from  duties  in  the  )M)rtH  of  this  islaml,  not  exist- 
l  It  preiMfUt  a  differential  duty,  and  the  retaliating  duty  having  only  in  view  to 
naliic  our  ve.<w<ds  and  cargoen  in  the  ports  of  Cuha  and  Porto  Kico. 
rbeict  of  June  ttt^  18:U,  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Uniteil  States  to  aholish  the 
mminatiDg  duties  on  goods,  wares  and  mtrrcliandise  exacted  from  Spanish  vessels 
iring  from  the  )M>rts  of  the  Ignited  States  fiu*  Cuha  and  Porto  Kico«  as  soon  as  sutis- 
torr  evidence  will  W  ]>rfMluc<»<l  that  the  ditl'erential  duties  levi«*d  in  favor  of  Span- 

hottoms  upon  the  cargc»es  of  American  vessels  in  the  colonial  ports  of  Si»ain  liave 
•B  abolishetd ;  hut  will  the  President  of  the  United  States  consent  to  ]»roclaim  a 
ijnocal  hut  tem]M)rary  sus]»ensi(m  of  the  retaliating  duty,  limited  to  the  articles  at 
Mfiit  free  from  duries  at  Porto  Rico,  antl  suhject  to  l>e  annulltMl,  if  the  formc^r  duties 
ththe  dilfen-ntial  rates  in  favor  of  S]mnish  lK>ttoms  are  re-estahlished  hy  the  Spau- 
I  loremnient  ? 

It  will  he  said  that  the  eight  months'  notice  given  hefore  any  variation  (?an  he  ma<le 
tlien>yal  disjN>Hition  nt>w  in  force  will  allow  a  sutlicient  time  to  our  consul  at  Porto 
eu  to  transmit  timely  advice  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  therefore  to  re-est a  1>- 
h  in  due  time  the  retaliating  duty.  Certaiidy,  considering  the  interest  of  our  navi- 
titmand  commerce  at  P<»rto  Rico,  it  would  he  desirahle  that  things  would  stand  here 
tWy  are  now  ;  the  actual  exemption  from  duties  favors  greatly  the  importati<m  on 
larjreKcale  of  «»ur  tiour  and  provisions  of  every  description ;  hesides,  Si»anish  vesm^lji, 
tn  place<l  on  the  same  footing  as  ours,  will  never  stand  in  <'ompetition  with  Anieri- 
nvftKels  for  freight  and  insurance;  hut  I  have  no  faith  in  the  stahility  of  the  actual 
nn{itiou  from  im{Hirt  duties;  there  is  now  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  of  the  customs 
H*the  5th  of  January,  compared  with  the  same  ]»eri(Ml  last  year,  of  nearly  8<>0(',0(K), 
d  to  cover  it  the  hK-ai  government  has  IVmnd  no  other  ex]>edient  hut  to  douhle  the 
let  of  taxes  on  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry,  making  thus  illusory,  in  fact, 
e benefit  inten<le«l  hy  the  exemption  from  dnti<'s  declared  on  tin*  articrles  of  general 
uamption,  and  creating  a  considerahle  dissatisfaction  and  fermentation  through  the 
irfe  inland.  I  wtmld  not  In*  surprised  that  the  governor  of  Porto  Kico  would  advo- 
te  before  long  the  former  import  duties,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  not  <lom^  it  already. 
It  is  therefore  a  nuitter  of  consideration  for  the  United  States  government  to  decide 
I tem]M)rar>'  sus|>eusiou  of  the  retaliating  duty  is  to  he  proclaimed  on  thime  articles 
•■free  frimi  duties. 

Soping  that  the  preceding  informations,  with  the  tahles  annexed,  will  he  sufficient 
leinove  any  uncertainty  pi'evailing  in  the  Treasury  I>e]iartm(>nt  as  to  the  precise 
{ft  of  the  counte^^•ailing  duties  which,  in  compliance  with  the  act  «if  If^lU,  are  to  he 
Uby  S|»anish  vessels  coming  and  clearing  to  and  from  the  poris  of  the  United  States 
'Porto  Rico,  I  have  the  honor  to  he,  sir,  with  the  highest  consideration,  your  most 
edftnt  ser%'aut,  % 

A,  JOURDAX, 

I'tiitcd  /States  Consul, 
Hon.  WnjJAM  H.  8ewari>, 

Secretary  of  Statey  Wiishington,  D,  C 


A. 

S3ULATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AT  SAN  JUAN,  PORTO 

RICO. 

m  of  tic  differential  duty  exacted  from  foreign  resMels  in  the  ports  of  entry  of  the  island  of 
Porto  Itico  on  importationn  of  yoodsy  wares,  and  merchandise. 

resdstnffis  flour,  (wheat,)  |3  50  per  harrel;  corn  meal,  rye  flour,  8^  per  centum  ad 
tttm ;  pilot  hrea<l,  crackers,  9  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Candles,  wax  and  talh»w,  9 
eentaiD  ad  valorem ;  spenn  and  stearine,  7  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Ccmperage 
k,  afaooln  and  iKmka,  6^  i»er  centum  ad  valorem.  Clothing,  ready-made  and  wear- 
apparel  of  all  kinds,  hoots  and  shoes,  9  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Manufactured 
la  made  of  cotton,  silk,  linen,  &c.,  7  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Dnigs  and  dyes,  med- 
pcieparationfty  caator  oil,  articles  in  a  crude  state,  root«  and  leaves,  giuus,  harley, 
JkCf  aalta,  spirita,  acids,  acetates,  &c.,  mineral  waters,  Florida  water  and  perfumes, 
7  per  eentuni  ad  valoreni.  Fish,  smoke<l,  salted,  dried  or  jiickled,  dr>'  cod,  haddock, 
keirtlf  henini^,  6|  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  salmon,  7  per  centuni  ad  valorem : 
kad  herringa  in  bozea,  aonlinea  in  oil,  9  x>er  centum  ad  valorem.    Fruits,  preserved 
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in  sugar,  brandy,  molasses,  ice,  sweetmeat*,  prepared,  meats,  &c.,  vegetables,  fish,  &c., 
in  cans  or  otherwise,  9  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Glass,  cut,  earthen,  China  or  stone 
wares  of  all  kinds,  plates,  vessels,  glass  tumblers,  &c.,  9  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Guano, 
manures  or  substances  use<l  for,  1  per  centum  .ad  valorem.  Living  animals,  horses, 
(gelding,)  asse«,  mnles,  &c.,  7  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Hardware,  cutlery,  hoes,  spades, 
iron  chests,  iron  chairs,  iron  balconies,  7  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Iron  in  bars,  blooms, 
bolts,  pigs,  casting,  sheeting,  &c.,  7  j>er  centum  ad  valorem.  Lumber,  boards,  planks, 
scantlings,  and  shingles,  6J  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Machinery  and  apparatus  of  every 
description,  steam  engines  and  mills,  stills  for  distilleries,  1  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Naval  stores,  tar,  rosin,  pitch,  spirit*  of  turi)entine,  cable  and  cordages,  oakum,  Ac,  9 
per  centum  ad  valorem.  Oat*,  9  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Oils,  almond,  sperm,  neatV 
foot,  linseed,  7  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  petroleum,  kerosene,  and  all  other  coal  oil,  7 
per  centum  ad  valorem.  Paints,  drj'  or  gronnd  in  oil,  of  all  sorts,  7  i>er  centum  ad 
valorem.  Pnjvisicms,  smoked,  salted  or  pickled  l>eef,  pork,  bacon,  6^  per  qantnm  ad 
valorem  ;  jerked  beef,  lard,  butter,  and  cheese,  7  ])er  centum  ad  valorem.  Kice,  9  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  Salt,  fixed  duty  without  distinction  of  flag.  Soap,  yellow  orcas- 
tile,  &c.,  9  i)er  centum  ad  valorem.  Spices,  cassia,  cloves,  nutmegs,  <fcc.,  7  per  centum 
ad  valorem  ;  black  pepper,  cayenne,  pimento,  &c.,  9  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Spirituous 
or  fermented  beverages,  brandy,  whisky,  gin,  liquors  of  all  kinds,  beer,  ale,  porter,  and 
cider,  9  ix^r  centum  ad  valorem.  Sugar,  refined,  fixed  duty,  without  distinction  of  flag. 
Tea  of  all  kinds,  7  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Tobacco,  manufactured  or  in  leaf,  fixed 
duty,  without  distinction  of  flag.  Trees,  plants,  and  seeds,  1  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Vegetables,  apples,  potatoes,  peas,  beets,  &c.,  7  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  beans,  onions, 
tiirniim,  cabbages,  9  per  centum  ad  valonmi.  Wines  of  all  kinds  and  vinegar,  9  per 
oentum  ad  valorem.  Metals,  zinc,  steel,  tin,  lead,  and  copper,  in  bars,  pigs,  sheeting, 
plates,  sheets,  &c.,  7  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Manufactui^  articles,  as  matches,  fire- 
crackers, brooms,  combs  of  all  kinds,  buttons,  grindstones,  plows,  7  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  Wrapping  paper,  books,  maps,  and  onarts,  wooden  pails,  tubs,  9  per  centum 
ad  valorem.  Jewelry,  real,  gold  and  silver,  2  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Jewelry,  imita- 
tion of  every  description,  7  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  preceding  relation  contains  the  most  part  of  the  articles  of  a  general  importa- 
tion from  the  United  States. 


B. 

Bctation  of  articles  exempt  from  import  duty  without  distinction  of  flag, 

Bristol  quick-lime,  coal,  copper  and  iron  clarifiers  for  sugar  estates,  copper  and  iron 
boilers  for  sugar  estates,  cop])er  and  iron  sugar  pans  for  sugar  estates,  iron  axles  for 
sugar  estates,  casting  tops  for  axles  for  sugar  estates,  furnace  iron  mouths  for  sugar 
estates,  iron  crowns  for  sugar  estates,  iron  log  wheels  for  sugar  estates,  iron  dampers 
(half  doors)  for  sugar  estat<^s,  iron  dies  and  skimmers  for  sugar  estates,  iron  grate  uan 
for  sugar  estates,  iron  mold  #)r  refining  sugar  for  sugar  estat<es,  iron  rollers  for  sugar 
estates,  iron  pumps  and  tubes  for  sugar  estates,  iron  tanks  for  sugar  estates,  iron  spare 
pierces  for  iiiiK-hinery,  mills,  i&c,  for  sugar  estates,  gold  and  silver  in  bars  or  coin,  ice, 
leeches,  tan  bark,  st'allions,  mares  and  asses. 


C. 

Relation  of  articles  declared  exempt  from  import  duty  by  royal  decree  of  DeoemSer  10,  1867, 
on  account  of  the  tornado  and  earthquakes  suffered  at  Porto  Rico  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  1867,  and  in  force  in  this  island  since  January  5,  1868.  Eight  monthti^  no- 
tice to  be  given  before  any  alteration  can  be  made  to  that  disposition. 

Breadstufls,  wheat  and  rye  flour,  corn-meal,  and  other  cereals.  Fish,  dry,  salted, 
smoked,  and  pickled,  dry  cod,  mackerel,  herrings,  and  sardines.  Guano,  manures  and 
other  natural  and  artificial  composts,  &g.  Living  animals,  all  kinds  of  cattle,  cows, 
horses,  nTares,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  live  fish.  Lumber  of  every  description, 
boards,  plnnks,  scantling,  shingles,  timber,  &c. ;  wooden  frame  houses ;  nails  for  the 
same.  Mat^hinery  and  {ul  sorts  of  mechanical  apparatus  for  boring  artesian  wells  and 
agricultural  purposes,  steam-engines,  agricultural  instruments,  mills  and  machinery  for 
the  cultivation  and  collection  of  cottee,  cocoa,  corn,  &c. ;  spare  pieces  for  the  same. 
Mineral,  coal  and  charcoal.  Oil,  olive,  in  casks  and  bottles.  Ihx>vision8,  jerkcMi  beef, 
dry.  salted,  smoked,  and  pickled  beef  and  pork,  mutton,  hams  and  shoulders,  bacon, 
lard,  butter,  cut  meats.  Rice,  arrowroot,  and  similar  feciilas.  Vegetables,  ^[rains, 
Spanish  peas,  beans  of  all  kinds,  onions,  com,  lentils,  oats,  seeds  of  similar  description, 
garlic  and  all  sorts  of  esculent  plants,  potatoes,  garden  products.  Trees,  plimts  and 
seeds,  and  all  articles  contained  in  table  B  not  enumerated  in  the  preceding  relation. . 
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Mr,  AfcCuUoch  to  Mr,  Setcard, 

Treasury  Department,  October  21  y  1868. 

S!s:  IhaTe  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Hcveral  communicutious 
rtire  to  the  decree  of  the  S]>ani8h  govommeiit  to  eciuaiize  the  exaction  of  navigation 
[fort  dae8  in  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  and  the  Philippiues,  of  foreign  and 
jutli  TeMels. 

'j  nply  has  l>een  dchiyed  from  a  question  having  arisen  oh  to  the  construction  of 
phnae  in  the  decree,  **  for  the  collection  of  navigation  and  port  dues,"  and  a  doubt 
ther  any  actioiM)f  the  President  or  of  this  department  was  authorized  under  the 
of  1832  anA  18^^  in  the  present  state  of  the  case.  The  inclosed  brief  set«  forth 
liffieofticis  which  have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind.  Possibly,  however,  the 
re-oaiDed  phras«^  may  admit  of  a  more  comurehensive  ccmstniction,  which  a  further 
wpoDdence  with  the  Spanish  minist'Cr  mi^ht  satisfactorily  si^ttle.  In  view  of  such 
oetory  explanation,  I  have  prepared  a  circular,  which  I  herewith  submit.  Any- 
%  that  I  can  lawfully  do  towards  re<lucing  the  onerous  duties  hitherto  required 
I  TeMels  of  both  nations  engaged,  in  this  trade,  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  doing. 
Yen*  respectfully, 

H.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
OB.  WnxjAM  H.  Seward, 

Stcretary  of  State, 


TRADE  wrrn  ccba  and  porto  rico. 

le  decree  of  the  Spanish  government.,  dated  Jnne  4,  1868,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 

ids  of  Porto  Bic4>  and  Cuba,  places  vessels  of  all  nations,  which  concede  equal 

iltt  in  their  reHi»ective  territory  and  possession  l»eyond  sea  to  vessels  of  the  Spanish 

ine  coming  from  the  iM>rts  of  those  islands,  on  the  same  footing  with  Spanish  ves- 

"for  the  collection  of  navigation  and  i)ort  dues." 

le  thini  section  of  the  act  of  August  3,  1846,  (Heyl's  Digest.  293,)  pi-ovides,  "  That 

iseriminatini;  tonmige  <luties  shall  be  levie<lon  Spanish  vessels  coming  from  foreign 

trieA,  except  those  coming  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Uico." 

ii  evident  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  by  the  United  St.ites  government  in 

mae  to  the  df  cree,  save  in  regard  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico ;  and  here  stands  the 

eacta  of  Julya3,  1832,  and  Jnne  :»,  1834,  (Heyl,  244  and  250,)  regulat^id  the  ton- 
chttrgea  on  Spanish  vesai'ls  trading  between  them  and  the  I'nited  States  prior  to 
MHage  of  the  tariif  act  <»f  July  14,  1862.  The  second  si'ction  of  the  first-named'act 
idea  **  that  vessels  owne<l  wholly  by  Spanish  subjects,  coming  fnun  any  of  the  col- 
>  of  Spain,  either  directly  or  after  touching  at  any  other  port  or  place,  shall  pavin 
orts  of  the  Unite<l  Stat«*  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  tonnage  that  shall  be  levietl  on 
lean  vi^ssels  in  the  Spanish  colonial  port  from  whence  su<'h  Spanish  vessel  shall 
last  departe*! ;  the  ssiiil  amount  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Secn-tary  of  the  Treasury, 
ia  hereby  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  give  directions  to  the  othcers  of  the 
ima  of  the  United  States  for  the  collection  of  such  duties,  sf»  as  to  confonn  the  said 
•  to  any  variation  that  may  take  place  in  the  duties  levied  on  American  vessels  in 
Smmish  [lorts." 

e  nrKt  section  of  the  act  of  1834  imposes  upon  Spanish  vessels  coming  fn)m  Cuba 
(rto  Rico,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  "such  further  ttmnage  duty,  in  aildition  to 
ODnage  dntv  which  may  W.  payable  under  any  other  law,  as  shall  be  ecjuivalent  to 
moiiDt  of  discriminating  dut^  that  would  have  been  imposed  on  the  cargoes  im- 
d  in  the  said  vessels  respectively,  if  the  same  had  been  ex^Kirted  from  the  port  of 
iBa  in  American  Iwttcmis ; "  and  the  second  s<'ctiou  provides,  "  that  before  any  such 
lahall  be  peniutte<l  to  clear  out  or  depart  from  a  port  of  the  United  States,  with 
go  which  shall  be  din»ctlv  or  indirectly  destined  to  either  of  the  said  islands,  the 
reiKl  shall  ]iay  such  further  tonnage  Auty  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  amount 
leriiniTUiting  duty  that  would  bo  payable,  for  the  time  being,  u]H)n  the  cargo,  if 
rtfld  into  the  port  of  Havana  in  an  American  bottom.*' 

iriH  be  aeen  that  the  additicmal  tonnage  duties  imposed  by  this  act  are  t6  l)e  equi v- 
to  the  amoont-  of  discriminating  duties  imposed  at  the  ])ort  of  Havana,  not  upon 
■mage  capacity  of  vessels,  but  uijon  the  cargoes  im]M)rted  and  ex]K>rted  at  that 
n  American  bottoms.  It  seems  to  me  verv  clear  that  the  detrree  of  the  Spanish 
mnent  does  not,  in  any  way,  change  or  aflect  this  discrimiuatini;  duty  upon  car- 
Hf  American  bottoms,  and  that,  therefore,  no  action  of  the  President  or  Secretary 
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of  the  Treasiirs'  can  be  based,  in  the  present  state  of  the  case,  upon  the  proWsions 
the  fourth  or  fifth  section  of  this  act.  ' 

Whetlier  they,  or  either  of  them,  can  do  anything  under  the  act  of  1832,  seems  tor 
to  deptMid  entirely  upon  the  construction  given  to  the  wonls  "  navigation  and  po 
dues*'  in  the  decree.  If  they  do  not  include  tonnage  duty  I  do  not  see  thataaythi: 
can  be  done  even  under  that  act.  If  tonnage  duties  are  included,  then  probably  t 
discriminating  tonnage  duties  levied  on  Spanish  vessels  in  our  ports  under  that  a 
ought  to  be  abolished.  But  neither  the  dispatches  of  the  United  States  consul  nortl 
lett<?r8  of  the  Spanish  minister  seem  to  me  to  afford  any  mlditional  light  upon  this  m 
ject,  as  both  adhere  strictly  to  the  very  language  of  the  decree — *^  navigation  andpo 
dues.''  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  first  and  only  thing  at  present  to  be  doM 
to  ascertain  what  the  Spanish  government  intended  to  incliule  in  these  words. 

In  regard  to  the  a1>olition  of  duties  upon  certain  importations  into  Porto  Itioo, 
which  notice  was  given  in  the  consular  dispatch  of  January  7,  186ri,  No.  2J  Omat 
alone  can  aot ;  as  we  have  seen  that  the  act  of  1834  requires  the  discriininatiiig  da 
under  its  provisions  to  be  reguhited  by  the  Spanish  exactions  upon  cargoes  import 
or  export4>d  at  Havana,  without  regard  to  the  duties  at  the  actual  port  of  importatii 
or  exJ)ortatiou,  whether  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico. 

The  nine  hundred  and  seventeenth  act  of  the  General  Treasury'  Regulations  of  IS 
(pp.  486,  487, 488»)  gives  the  rule  for  the  assessment  of  tonnage  duties  on  the  Yem 
in  question  previous  to  iho  tariff  acts  of  1862  and  1865.  Under  these  acts(Heyl,4 
and  46)  a  tonnage  duty  of  thirty  cents  per  ton  is  required  to  be  paid  on  all  yem 
entering  at  our  custom-houses '*  in  addition  to  any  tonnage  duty  then  (1862)  impw 
by  law." 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Treasury  Department,  October  21, 1888. 

Tlie  Spanish  goverament  having  decreed  that  *'  in  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Bic 
and  the  Philippines,  there  shall  be  regarded  on  equal  footiujj  with  Spanish  vesMli^l 
the  collection  of  navigation  and  ywrt  dues,  vessels  of  all  nations  which  concede  eqi 
benefits  in  tlieir  respective  territory  and  possession  beyond  sea  to  vessels  of  the  Spin 
marine  coming  from  the  i>orts  of  those  islands  and  ports  of  the  j^eninsula  and  ullB 
adjacent ;  ^'  and  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  August  3,  1846,  (cha]>ter  75,)  having  ]p 
vided  that  no  discriminating  duties  shall  be  levied  on  Spanish  vessels  coining  fronIB 
eign  countries,  except  those  coming  from  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,"  so  that  no  chasp 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  Philippine  Islands  is  nec^^ssary,  it  is  hereby  oi«B 
that  the  discriminating  tonnage  duties  now  exacted  from  Spanish  vessels  trading  I 
tween  our  ports  and  those  of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  be  so  modifitnl  as  toenualize  the  Ml 
with  the  cliarges  which  shall  ai>i)ear  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  dMf 
at  the  ports  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  resi>ectively,  whether  in  the  form  or  name  ofti 
uage  duties  or  import  or  export  duties  on  cargoes. 

,  Secretary  qf  the  Treamrf> 

To  Collectors  of  Customs. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr,  Goni, 

Department  of  State, 

}V€utkiHgto»f  October  27, 1866. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  your  note  of  the  11th  of  August  last,  accompanied  by  »W| 
of  a  decree  of  her  Catholic  Majesty's  govennnent,  purporting  to  abolish  certain  di 
criminating  duties  on  United  States  vessels  entering  ports  of  the  islands  of  Cuta* 
Porto  Rico,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury,  to  who 
your  conmmnication  was  referred,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  terms  of  that  decreet 
not  clear  enough  to  warrant  him,  pursuant  to  law,  in  recommending  that  the  mftM 
bo  reciprocated  in  regard  to  Spanish  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  A  co] 
of  his  letter  to  this  department  of  the  21st  instant  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  acconp 
nying  papers,  is  herewith  inclosed,  in  order  that  your  government  may  furnish  w 
explanations  as  may  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

1  avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  sir,  to  offer  to  you  assurances  of  vety  high  censidei 
tion. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWABI^ 

Sefior  Don  Facuxdo  GoSi,  ^'C.  , 
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Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Hale. 

DEPART>rENT  OF  StaTK, 

\Vanhinyton,  October  27 y  1868. 

Ab:  I  incliMp  herewith,  for  yonr  iDformation,  a  transcript  of  a  communicatiou  of  the 
ft  iniUiit  from  the  Secretary  of  ^e  Treasury,  to  whom  was  refeiTed  a  copy  of  a  royal 
!rwiMaed  on  the  4th  of  June  last  by  her  Catholic  Majesty's  government,  pnrjwrting 
ibohflh  certain  discriminating  duties  on  l.^nited  States  vessels  entering  ports  of  the 
ndi  of  Cnha  and  Porto  Rico,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  St»,cret«ry  of  the 
amy  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  terms  of  that  decree  are  not  clear  enough  to  war- 
t  him.  pniwuant  to  law,  to  recommend  that  the  measure  be  reciprocated  in  regard 
panish  vemels  in  the  j)ort«  of  the  United  States. 

npymf  the  comumnicatiou  above  referred  to  has  also  been  given  to  the  Spanish 
istar  m  WaAliington,  with  a  suggestion  that  his  government  furnish  such  explaua- 

•  M  may  be  deemed  satisfactory-. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  IL  SEWARD. 
)H2r  P.  Hale,  Esq.,  ^c,  Madrid. 

UxiTED  States  Consui-ate, 

Bilbao,  ^ioreinber  25,  1868. 

K:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  according  to  a  decree  published  at  Madrid 
he  23d  instant,  the  present  government  has  or<lered  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of 
oary,  1?^<69,  the  differential  duties  hitherto  existing  shall  cease  on  all  goods  except 
following,  viz :  pig  iron,  machinery-,  glass,  earthenware,  butter,  tar  and  pitch,  oils, 
marbles,  on  which  an  additional  duty  of  one  real  per  100 kilograms  will  be  levied; 
ber,  woven  goods,  iron,  other  classes,  spirit,  yams,  x>np^*r»  alum,  sulphur,  soda, 
hnric  ibcid,   chlorate  of  lime,    potash,  saltpetre,   gums,   cheese,  tin,   coi)per  and 

•  in  bars  or  plates,  hemp,  flax  and  furniture,  on  which  articles  nve  reals  per 
kilograms;   and  lastly,   sugar,  coffee,    cocoa,   codfish,  cotton,  (raw,)  cinnamon, 

•  and  wax,  on  which  ten  re^us  per  100  kilograms  will  be  leviable,  over  and  above 
Kgnlar  customs  duties,  whenever  imported  uudt^r  foreign  flag ;  the«e  additional 
B%  however,  only  to  remain  in  force  till  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  after  which  date 
natial  duties  will  be  abolished  completely.    The  same  decree  penuit>s  the  **  flag- 

of  foreign-built  vessels,  whatever  be  their  tonnage,  subject  to  a  duty  var3ring 
50 14»  130  reals  a  ton,  and  re<luces  to  ten  reals  a  ton  the  port  charges  leviable  on 
gn-going  vessels  of  all  nations  when  arriving  with  cargoes. 

OB  the  above  it  will  l>e  observed  that  in  carrying  grain,  timber,  tobacco,  and  a 
i  many  other  articles,  foreign  vessels  will,  from  the  1st  of  January  next,  be  on  ex- 
r  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Spain.  As  to  those  articles  on  which  differential 
is  still  maintained,  the  latter  is  considerably  reduced,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
wing  statement  of  what  some  of  the  principal  imports  have  jtaid  hitherto  when 
ireign  bottom,  becddes  the  regular  customs  duties;  for  instance:  cotton,  (raw,)  an 
tional  duty  qf  36  reals  per  100  kilograms;  cotton  yam  an  additional  duty  of  175 
» per  100  kilograms ;  cotton  woven  goods  an  a<lditioiial  duty  of  245  reals  x>er  100 
^nuus;  coiliish  an  additional  duty  of  23  reals  i>er  100  kilograms;  coffee,  American, 
dditional  duty  of  25  reals  per  100  kilograms ;  coffee,  Manila,  an  additional  duty  of 
eaU  per  100  kilograms ;  su^ar,  Cuba,  an  additional  duty  of  19  reals  per  100  kilo- 
ps;  sugar,  Manihi,  an  additional  duty  of  69  reals  per  100  kilograms;  iron,  (pig,)  an 
ittonalduty  of  3  reals  per  100  kUograms;  iron,  otncr  classes,  an  additional  duty  of 
'  Sd  reals  per  100  kilograms. 

n  the  interest  of  commerce  it  is  to  be  honed  that  the  Cortes  may  approve  of  this 
r  withoot  listening  to  the  complaints  of  snip-owners  and  manufacturers. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

LORENTZ  DAHL. 
Sob.  WnxiAM  H.  Seward, 

Secret^ary  of  State,  Washington, 
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GuAYAMA. — E.  M.  Verges,  Conmlar  Agent. 

March  31, 1868. 

Statement  shawing  the  description^  qimntity^  and  value  of  the  exports  fr 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Molasses — 580  casks,  51  tierces,  and  9  barrels ^S^,  659  L 

Suear  aud  molsiHses — 4,070  hogsheads,  639  barrels,  1,955  casks 342, 743  GS 

Molasses  and  old  metal — 197  casks  and  5  barrels 7, 772  f 

Sugar— 639  hogsheads  aud  109  barrels 35,0M  9 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 409,260  3 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 855,611  e 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 310,110  3 

Total  for  nine  months 1,574,982  4 


Mayaguez. — J.  C.  CoxE,  Consular  Agent. 

March  31,  1868. 

Statement  shovnng  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  -3 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Oranges i $3,633 

Sugar  and  molasses 278, 709  1 

Molasses 53,607 

Sugar 172,778    ^ 

Lignumvitffi,  oranges,  coffee 101   « 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 508,829   : 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 283,531   2 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 171,256  * 

Total  for  nine  months 963,617    • 


Aguadilla. — C.  EiCEHEHOFP,  Consular  Agent. 

March  31, 1868. 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  i 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Oranges $i,0648S 

Oranges  and  sweetmeats k 2, 140  75 

Sugar  and  molasses 15,47291 

Sugar 15,5610 

Sugar  and  cocoanuts 48,€Stf^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 79,89850 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 90,6111-* 

Total  for  six  months 170,505(8^ 
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Abecibo. — ^F.  Febnandez,  Consular  Agent 

Degembeb  31, 1867. 

SMemmt  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day, 

Sogtf,  molasses,  and  satin  wood — 664,976  ponuds,  8,715  gallons,  and  355 

feet $37,117  13 

Tabiccoy  81,196  pounds 5,103  12 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 42,220  25 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 109,734  86 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 237,789  72 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 231,257  39 

Grand  total 621,002  22 


Kaguabo. — W.  Haddock,  Consular  Agent. 

Mabch  31, 1868. 

Skiiment  showing  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 


r,  190,733  pounds f7,9a3  71 

fligtf  and  molasses,  730,117  pounds  and  20,622  gallons 34,657  00 

Totol  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 42,590  71 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 215,766  84 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 98,629  91 

Total  for  nine  months 356,987  46 


Ponce,  Pobto  Rico. — P.  J.  Minvielle,  Consular  Agent. 

Decembeb  31, 1867. 

fitment  shotting  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

^''Sv,  molasses,  and  oranges,  being  total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 

^ $96,370  31 

TotalTor  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 758,7ii6  63 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Jtee  30, 1868 938,261  79 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 492,237  04 

Grand  total 2,285,605  77 

Tfce  fiollowing  is  a  statement  of  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  Brit- 
■hyegadg,  witii  the  value  of  cargoes,  from  and  to  the  United  States 
*ning  the  qnarter  ended  December  31, 1867 : 

aU^IS***®**'*^^™  ^^"^*^®^?*^^^*^  *  ^®^®™^  ^*^^ 111,400  00 

"■•  ^md  entered  from  New  York,  via  Mayaguez,  with  provisions 2, 000  00 

lotilTifaie 13,400  00 


f 
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One  vesBel  cleared  for  New  York  with  sagarand  molaawB |3&,GU 

Two  veBSfls  eli-arpd  for  New  York  with  i>rtiD)i[e8 J.  903 

Oue  vessel  clenml  forltostuii  with  Hiigar  and  raolusBes 17,  48& 

One  vessel  cleared  for  lioBtou  with  oratiEes 760 

One  vessel  cleared  for  tliiliulclphia  with  molawes  and  oranges 5, 364 

Total  value m,loO 


ViEQUE,  West  Indies. — L.  Gabben,  Consular  Agent 

September  30, 1868. 
Statement  gltowing  the  description  and  raltie  of  the  exports  from  thisporib 
the  United  States  for  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Sugar Ja,33!0l 

Molasses 10,255* 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1968 39,5916: 


Matanzas. — H.  C.  Hall.  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  shoiHng  the  description,  quantity,  and  total  rahte  of  the  export 

from  this  port  to  the  United  Slates  during  the  quarter  ended  this  dag. 

Sugar,  372  hogsheads  and  3,214  boxes ;  niolaHses,  Z,458  hogsheads,  295 
tterccs,  :U  barrels;  honey,  24  tierces;  gnnuo,  735  tonn;  cigars,  9,20(1; 
pines, 205  dozen  ;  oranges,  23,000;  BannnaH,  118 hunches;  copper,  2,582 
ponnds;  giiava  jell;,  10  cases — being  the  total  for  quarter  ende<l  De- 

cenilwr  31.  l!l(T7 ; ^195.6361 

Total  for  qnarter  ended  March  31, 1)^ 2,T:!0,  ITIS 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  3(1,  1868 3.tiSi.lfni 

Total  for  qnarter  ended  Heptember  30, 1868 I,lt«,4«Se 

Grand  total 7.7*i.rt50  0 


Slaltnteat  ihoici»g  lh»  minhtr  and  Imuagt  of  Amtriean  veitdf  arrited  at  and  itparttd  fim 
Matautat  during  tkt  gtan  1859  ta  186H,  bdli  intlHsme. 
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i  damUiM  tke  mttumaliiy,  number^  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  at  and  departing 
\tjmtqfMatanzas,  in  ballast  or  teith  eargo^  during  the  year  ended  December  3],  1868. 

ADDTVATa  TtVR  ACPrrova 


oulity. 

ARRIVALS. 

DKPARTURES. 

No.  Of 
TeMt'la. 

BalUuit. 

Cargro. 

ToUL 

No.  of 
ve^Mln. 

Ballaat. 

Cargo. 

Total 

M  ........... 

.180 
237 
222 
9 
1 
6 
3 
2 
5 

Tona. 
28.449 
15,793 
11.378 
3,205 

Tona. 

84,472 

50,575 

34,401 

l,3e3 

123 

147 

1,301 

124 

1.445 

1,3('^ 

Tona. 

112,921 

66.368 

45.779 

4,588 

123 

3.331 

1,301 

248 

1,445 

1,306 

.      370 
233 
216 
9 
1 
6 
3 
2 
4 
6 

Ton: 
13,077 
6,016 
2,688 

Ton: 

96,396 

58, 518 

41,839 

4,588 

123 

3,331 

1,301 

248 

484 

1,306 

Ton: 

1G9, 475 

64,534 

44,6^ 

4,588 

12:1 

ABd  Swediiib . 

2,914 

3,331 

1.  an 

124 

248 

722 

1,206 
1  306 

ui 

"•••"•"•*• 

............. 

871 

61,863 

175, 547 

237,410 

850 

22,503 

208,236 

230,739 

............. 

Awterican  vessels  arriving  at  and  departing  from  tke  port  of  Matanzas  during  the 

year  ended  December  31,  1868. 


1  and  where  to. 

ARRIVKD. 

DEPARTED. 

No.  of 
vewwla. 

BallaMt 

Cargo. 

Total. 

No.  of 
vesHeli. 

Ballaflt. 

Cargo. 

Total. 

tec 

lio  and  colonies. 

Uitt 

lof  thf  i«tand  \ 
rdbeharge..  5 

312 
15 
12 

41 

Tona. 
14,794 
553 
2,854 

10,248 

Tona. 

76,295 
4.412 
2,356 

■♦1,409 

Tona. 

91,089 
4,965 
5,210 

11,657 

6 
3 

34 

370 

Tona. 
3,193 
434 
12 

9,438 

Tona. 

90.808 
2,802 
1,153 

*1,635 

Tona. 
94,001 
3,236 
1,165 

11,073 

380          9H.  449 

84,472 

112,921 

13,077 

96,398 

109, 475 

*  Cargo«fl  in  transit. 

f  British  vessels  arriving  at  and  departing  from  the  port  of  Matanzas  during  the  year 

ended  December  31,  1868. 


1 

i 
1 

■and  where  to. 

i  No.  of 
1  Tessels. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Ballast 

Cargo. 

Total. 

No.  of 
vessels. 

Ballast 

Cargo. 

Total. 

1 

ifaiuideoloniefl.         134 

itaa 70 

itri«i 8 

Tona. 
2,  166 
6,752 
2,225 

Tona. 
35.952 
11, 317 
575 

2,731 

Tona. 
38,118 
18.069 
2,800 

7,381 

85 

115 

5 

28 

Tona. 
1,929 

9" 

3,800 

Tona. 
28,520 
23,061 
1,838 

5,099 

Tona. 
28,807 
24,990 
1,838 

«>f  the  bland  )           qk 
i9Borload..5 

237 

4,650 

8,899 

15,  793 

.50, 575 

66.368 

233 

6,016 

58,518 

64,534 

1 

f  Spanish  vessels  arriving  at  and  departing  from  the  port  of  Matanzas  during  the 

year  ended  December  3Jf  1868. 


aaad  where  to. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

No.  of 
vetisels. 

9 
Ballast 

Cargo. 

Total 

No.  of 
vessels. 

Ballast. 

Cargo. 

Total 

ivAoOn 

lb  aad  eoloniee. 

137 

9 

67 

3 

6 

Tona. 
11,378 

Tona. 

17.2:0 
2.090 

13.437 
750 
882 

Tona. 

28,611 
2,090 

13,437 
759 
8b2 

126 
36 
20 
14 
20 

Tona. 
718 

■ 

Tona. 
22.303 
10, 475 

4,225 
.58:1 

4.353 

Ton*. 
23,021 
10, 475 

Mtea 

225 
1,745 

4.450 

Un 

2.328 

Miss 

4,353 

i 

299 

11.378 

31, 401 

45,779 

216 

• 

2,688 

41,939 

44,697 

*  Imdodiiig  other  porta  of  the  island  with  cargoes  in  transit 
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Bi,B«. 

HoUwu.           1  H(H»;. 

|j  !..l<ii!.- 

IJ 

Innto 

D«1in.thHi. 

Hhdi 

Bimi. 

BbL 
2S 

Hhill. 

T«. 

•"■r- 

« 

1^ 

1^ 

HswTiirk 

PbllidBlphla... 

9t.<:gd 
e.esi 

80,309 

•AT, 

si.sio 

1.5BS 

1 

IG  'SSB 

1S,SM 

■HKU 

3*   .-.- 

9,s:o   u 

us 

a 

It 

■"ioo 

U« 

3BT 

M 

*5 

^ 

aw|.... 

WO 

i 

Tolml 

sa.ws 

W,7M!aS3 

m,9JSHI,7TU 

IHB  as8 

•as 

IK 

I3j|a0;4 

« 

»,«. 

T,7CB 

llf^^lZ^^^ 

iV.TSi  1  Mi.sia  I'm 

78,930  I  a.iffj 

'tui  Ig> 

*^ 

MS 

«0 

r|S 



:»J 

■"•^ 

M.9!tS 

73.766 

333 

S7^|„.770 

"••r 

sas 

tsa 

rjs 

13,!*2 

7,TO« 

^„.. 

H.. 

.or  • 

...     j           BO 

„.f.o 

pir. 

„,..,„ 

1^. 

»«..,— 

18«.      IB66.  -[   1B.7. 

1668. 

1866. 

1867. 

lB6e. 

■». 

1S87.      I> 

Dolled  BU»i 

(1,07 
S,447 

5.380 

Ts; 

S8.ea5  7a.sB3 

«.7M 

11 

37;  075 
13,S04 

i,e7a 
43,  sis 

3.1UA 

533 

43a 

^^ 

ii.4ca  W 

WT 

4«,    <,33T 

"m 

■■« 

3t9 

,."°.i.:''™ 

l.OU 

6,W1 

LTA^rri^J"-- 

Aooa 

333^           «3 

10,  Ml 

151 

707 

'^ 

I.M* 

1,B01 

i,«;s 

a5.»il 

-J^'" 



! 

The  estimated  value  of  exports  in  1868  was  $12,875,336. 


Cabderas. — N.  Gross,  Consular  Agent. 

December  31, 186 

Statement  shoiPttiff  the  deieription,  quantity,  and  total  value  of  the  aq 

from  tkisport  to  the  United  States  during  tHk  quarter  ended  thit  (bq 

Sasar.  1 .309  hoKnhnadB  and  1 ,234  boxes ;  molomce,  5,5(16  hagaheadii ;  hnney, 
tS)  tiRrccB ;  asphalt,  15ti  iK^headH ;  tank  footiiiga,  13  boKsheaila— beiog 

total  for  iinarter  vaArA  Dccembpr  31,  1867 |Sei,  91 

Total  for  i|iiftrt*r  i-nded  March  31 ,  1668 2, 096.a 

Total  for  qiiHTtcr  ended  June  30,  IHtW 3,070,01 

ToWI  for  quartor  Buded  Septemlmr  30, 18C8 760,41 

Grand  total 6,187,41 
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'1!^!1L^» 


c.^ 

Drtcripu™. 

VilDe. 

GensnJ  csrimi,  Inmbur.  caopmm,  •hookt.Ao 

•'-^•SS 

w.oro 

S.»«3,833 

trta. 

Sb««. 

«.u-. 

-.,M». 

H»«r. 

0»«. 

Aq.l»lt. 

E.- 

ValoB. 

mi., 
ao.«6 

18.  SM 

ao,m 

103,127 

i.an 

""Si. 

20 

Uhdi. 

Pipa. 

(8.187,*90 

i,e« 

403,480 

aw 

•.390 

m 

^6St 

Ti.asi 

53,34S 

11»,301 

!.8M 

MD 

96 

540 

m 

8,386,044 

Clai$^ficatia»  of  teueU  emplej/td. 


N».w. 

TMUMBik 

330 

M.Tas 

S3,M3 

623 

162,  SSB 



Jtmvutg  Uu  iatnatio*,  quantitg,  and  vatut  If  tzportt  from  the  port  of  Cardtiiai  (e 
Uc  Unittd  Statu  during  the  year  tadtd  Srpltmbtr  30,  1868. 


.,-to. 

..„ 

UOlUKS. 

M.„. 

cigar*    HoDty. 

Aiphoii. 

«... 

HUt. 

Ills 

4J0 

lli,3M 

IS 

91 

I.IUO 

"i(6 

Ta. 

HiiL 

DCS,  snog 
e,4«TTs 

» 

1,336 

1,188 
SUO 

T7 

0,344  SI 

SO 

39.M6  0I 
n9S3  4D 

soiom 

18,894 

103iWT 

1,207 

98 

M9 

MD 

^J«* 

551 

■S!S 

SlliW 

s 

:^ 

.S 

3S>9 

4,  on,  ITS  43 
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Sagua  la  Grande. — J.  H.  Horner,  Consular  Agent 

December  31,  l^B^-^ 

Statement  showing  the  description,  quantity,  and  total  value  of  the  expi^ 
from  this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  Utis  dag* 

Sugar,  1)044  hogsheads,  49  tierces,  and  13  barrels ;  molasses,  1,565  hogs- 
heads and  106  tierces — being  total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 

1867 |1H4»II 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 l,9S7,ttli 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 3,114,97SV 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 %8,164ft 

Grand  total 6,108,W8a 

i 

StaUment  showing  the  destination,  quantity ,  and  value  of  the  exparUfrom  Sagua  la  Grande,  fir 

the  year  ended  September  30,  1868. 


DeitiiiAtion. 


New  York.... 
Philadelphia.. 

BoAton 

Baltimore..... 
New  Orleans. . 

Portland. 

BrlBtoL 


Total 


In  American  veisels. . 
In  foreign  veraeU  — 
Great  Britain  direct. 
Fnlmonth  for  orden 

Canada 

Amoterdam 


Orand  total. 


Sngar. 


Hhdt. 

50,140 

18,534 

6.386 

2,396 

919 

707 


79,082 


56,  712 

2-2,370 

8,836 

14, 781 

651 


Tes. 

4,194 

1,779 

741 

122 

111 

63 


BbU. 
32 
23 
3 
3 
3 
1 


7,010 


103,350 


5,111 
1,899 

52 
942 

62 


8,066 


65 


33 

32 

3 

4 


72 


Bines. 
441 


441 


441 


7,634 


Molatiei. 


Hkd*. 

Tcs. 

5,363 

376 

11,167 

1,063 

6,936 

580 

2,199 

247 

2,155 

167 

6,390 

528 

223 

28 

34,433 

3,009 

BblK 

628 

703 

2,646 

24 

256 

690 

75 


5,022 


28.843 
5,590 


2,563 
436 


230 

"m 


8,075  !  34,846 


36 
3i 


4,690 
332 


14 


3,076 


5,000 


Honey. 


Value. 


QallOHM. 

973 


77 


400 


1,450 


1,450 


$3^312,775  01 

1,533^575  W 

64fi,9ttll 

9S1,345M 

189,401  n 

857.  oom 


6,ioe,n8» 


4,5ia71f  » 

i,5aQ^i<5a 

5M.  443  71 

1,06014409 

40,MOit 

6,006  91 


1,450  1    7,740,1 


Statement  showing  the  nationality ,  number ,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arrived  at  anddepartadjnm 
the  port  of  Sagua  la  Grande,  from  October  J,  1867,  to  SepUmber  30,  1868. 


Nationality. 


United  Statei.. 

BriUifh 

Spaninh 

PruMtdan 

Norwegian . . . . 

Bnuian 

Dutch 

German 


Total 


ARRIVALS. 


Nnmber 
of  vessels. 


206 
73 
13 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 

305 


Tonnage 
in  ballatit. 


44.590 

15,711 

2,388 

1,702 

947 

1,515 

405 

317 

67,575 


Tonnage  '    Total 


with  cargo 


21,404 

5,012 

671 


27,087 


tonnngo. 

65,994 

20,423 

3,059 

1,702 

947 

1,515 

405 

^    317 

94,662 


DCPARTURES. 


Numbor 
of  ves«el8. 


203 
73 
13 

4 
3 
3 
1 


300 


Tonnage 
inbauajit 


1,052 
175 
671 


1,898 


Tonnage       Total 
with  eargol  tonnagt. 


63.694 
90  548 


1,708 
947 

1,515 
150 


90,944 


6i7« 

sum 


1,511 


tt.M 
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Trinidad  de  Cuba.— F.  F.  Gayada,  Consul 

December  31^  1867. 

SUBtement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  cohorts  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

HaaooT&do  sugar $63,522  fiOJ 

SatcMlbideB 2,144  75 

Hides  and  eopper 1,393  22 

ToMMoand  oigan 2,091  30 

gogsr  and  molMses 18,171  25 

Total  lor  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 87,323  12^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 929,766  42 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 1,042,973  16 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 361,023  20| 

Grand  total 2,420,085  91 


PORTUGAI.  A!VD  D£P£!VD£^€IES. 


Lisbon. — ^C.  A.  Munro,  C&nsul. 

Degembeb  31, 

State^nent  shatcing  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  exports  f 
port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Coffee,  85  bacs Reaa 

Refined  argal,  6  barrels 

Guano,  1,oSj  bags ;  salt,  8,058  moys 

Corkwood,  1,024  bundle*  and  46  bales 

Corkwood,  1,351  bundles £2,42 

Steam-engine,  1  boiler  of £50 

Locust  beams,  1,278  mats  and  2  bales Reas 

Raisins,  190  cases  and  300  boxes 

Orchilla  weed,  51  barrels  and  4  bags ;  almonds,  95  bales 

Marble,  27  blocks 

Gum  cojial,  155  barrels,  9  cases,  and  154  bags ;  coffee,  76  bags 

Fi^,  2  cases  and  99  boxes ;  almonds,  21  bales 

Wine,  12  boxes 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 Reas  2 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 £2,92 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 Reas  1 

Tdtal  for  quarter  ended  March  31 ,  1868 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 £2S 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 £6,a 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 Reos  1 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 € 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 £63 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 

Total ReaslS 

Total , £10, 4( 

Total 


August  7 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  securing  some  statistical  accoun 
trade  and  commerce  of  Portugal  for  the  year  18CC,  only  lately  pul 
have  extracted  therefrom  some  statements  and  figures  which  I 
may  be  interesting  to  the  department,  and  have  now  the  honor  < 
ing  the  same  herein  in  the  form  of  a  report : 

Beport  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Portugal  for  the  year  1\ 

Although  statistical  accounts  are  made  up  in  Portugal  with  : 
and  great  care,  they  are  nevertheless  only  published  at  long  ai 
tain  intexvals,  which  diminishes  the  interest  they  may  have  as 
comparison  with  running  events.  The  following  figures,  taken 
official  report,  lately  published  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  '. 
for  .the  year  1^06,  may  serve,  it  is  presumed,  to  give  an  estima 
resources  which  this  country  derives  from  its  commerce,  and  at 
time  show  what  part  of  that  trade  and  corresponding  duties 
tributed  by  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  whole  aiaounl 
in  1860  was  as  follows : 

Estimated  value  of  imports $29, 

Estimated  value  of  exports 81, 
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Eithnated  TAlae  of  goods  landed  and  reshipped $2,397,806  66 

Ertimated  valae  of  goods  in  transit 384,338  89 

Estimated  valne  of  goods  from  one  vessel  to  another 90,343  22 

Totil  estimate 53,668,355  69 

He  daties  levied  on  these  goods  were  as  follows : 

Oaim^OTtB $7,383,673  82 

(^exports 154,886  22 

(kntxpoTts 22,659  34 

Oktnnait 506  86 

Oi  efaange  of  icessel 58  10 

Total  of  customs  duties 7,561,784  34 


Hie  conntries  which  represent  the  preceding  values  of  imports  and 
eiports  are  the  following : 


Conn  tries. 


•^■MilfltatM 


African  oolonlat 
ArianooloniM.. 


HAy  frnknown). 
Mi^ADd  iotMun 


Total 


Importt. 


$106. 

6, 

3,802, 

9. 

538, 

4.464, 

14,850, 

2,609, 

263. 

72, 

179, 

1, 

872. 

63, 

277, 

3, 

130, 

1. 

586. 

525, 
15, 
69, 

2, 


836  33 
758  66 
741  11 
024  44 
760  11 
758  00 
370  00 
712  11 
942  55 
4U3  78 
736  33 
197  55 
194  66 
473  55 
065  22 
144  44 
72  55 
634  55 
216  11 
844  89 
804  22 
366  66 
926  33 
039  66 


Exports. 


$136, 

3,379, 

93, 

241. 

720, 

13. 172. 

1.497. 

253, 

336. 

7, 


606  22 
880  55 
100  22 
154  34 
421  00 
983  69 
831  11 
554  89 
685  44 
854  66 


609,759  00 
31,094  77 

200.349  22 
23,070  00 


27,657  11 
300,268  77 
174, 972  33 


114. 577  59 


29, 474, 043  81 


21,321,823  11 
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The  preceding  table  shows,  therefore,  that  the  amount  <rf  importa 
being  »29,474,U43  81,  aad  the  exports  being  $21,321,823  11,  the  Atte^ 
ence  or  balance  of  trade  against  Portugal  is  $8,152,220  70.  The  cUav 
of  goods  which  fonued  the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  ($53,668,355  6Qy 
together  with  the  corresponding  duties  le\ied  thereon,  is  shown  in  Qt 
following  statement,  viz: 


Sklnl  ft  aiiloial  prod' I 

FbhoriM 

WoolindAin....:. 
Sllkcmdi 


MtBanli 

Uquon 

OIw,  erjiUIi  Bud  foi 

Iw7 

Paper  and  lu  appU 

Cbfunlw]  prodncti  ... 


re,TKIS9 
II.  IK  Efl 


■0,381  33 
H,  174  m 

•9]  916  44 


'i'Mi'a 

Z&S13W 
1.41S  TO 

'i.'eei'ii' 


OS,  361  7 


Turning  now  to  that  part  of  the  preceding  returns  which  e  _ 
reganis  tlie  United  Btates,  we  find  that  the  following  details  inake4| 
the  estimated  or  reported  value  of  trade  with  PortngaJ,  viz : 


ClM«o(g«.d.ln,potled. 

In  forelga  v^ •- 

D°II<M  lOTlei 

Vcilm  Dtlmpnrt. 

D«.tleele*A 

TaUM' 

.'is 

B.M1  11 

sis 

54.400  00 

3fl,03B4« 

«;a33  7d 
1,467  00 

11564  90 
50000 

K40 

ao8>a« 

47  39 

1,  43U  3.1 
SO  00 

5»1  77 
1,706  liH 

iaa,3oaa 

ii 

era  as 

349  11 

ioesSH 

670  00 

57  00 

8,799  « 

6i;4S6  37 

7B7Se 
10,  "MM 

»l  w 

330  44 

17S00 

Sllkfoodi 

Samp  udlbi.n  soma 

?iS'™Va;:"™::::: 

CaLoiiiBl  ■rtlcTci 

EHlen  Tigelible  prodncti 

Mlneraii .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '". '.'.'.'.'.'. 

TAHJtan 

Oluaud  potlery 

Paper  ludlli  eppllucet 

Skliu  and  HDlmal  prodncti.... 

an,  277  68 

M9,4S196 

856,462  70 

86,099  S3 

»l« 

On  examining  the  pi-eceding  tabic,  we  find  tiiat  the  principal  dull 
goods  imported  from  the  Uuitt'd  States  in  1866  into  Portugal  1* 
wood, comprising  lumber  and  mnmifacturcd articles  in  wood,  $ldtiL29Sfl 
minerals,  (in  this  class  is  included  mineral  oil — petroleum — whit^  ftM 
the  principal  item,)  ;@102,27t!  80;  farinaceous  goods,  (beingwhea^M 
and  a  little  corn,]  $84,007  11 ;  colonials,  (sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  M 
$71,578  66 ;  vegetable  produce,  (dyewoods  and  extracts,)  $11,372 1 
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1  their  applications^  $28,014  02.  The  difference  of  duties 
reen  goods  imported  in  foreign  and  Portagaese  vessels  is  owing 
teetive  law,  which  gives  the  latter  a  reduction  of  one-fifth,  or 
r  eent.,  on  the  customs  duty  on  their  cargoes.  It  must  be 
I  tiiat  the  figures  given  in  all  the  preceding  statements  give 
ted  value  of  the  goods  which  were  actually  cleared  at  the  cus- 
3  of  the  country  for  actual  consumption,  and  not  the  total 
oods  imported,  and  part  whereof  may  have  still  remained  in 
Ki-stores  for  ulterior  destination.  The  customs  regulations 
xnkLs  to  be  stored  for  twelve  months  free  of  charge,  and  for 
more  at  a  moderate  charge  per  month  and  x>er  one  hundred 
weight 

ires  given  herein  embrace  the  statistics  of  the  different  cus- 
I  of  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Figueroa,  Algarve,  the  Azores,  and 
1  together. 

pecial  regard  to  the  port  of  Lisbon,  the  number  and  particu- 
imcan  vessels  entered  and  cleared  are  as  follows : 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crewi. 

6 

2.427 

93 
11 

3 

4 

446 
2,510 

25 

1              393 

59 

7           2.820 

104 

7 

2,956 

84 

• 

iwing  table  gives  the  value  of  exports  from  Portugal  to  the 
Ltesinl806: 


a 

In  Portngnese 
Tetsels. 

In  foreigrn  ves- 
sels. 

Duties  paid. 

Total  of  exporti. 

il  prodncta. ............ 

$473  33 

12  00 

$2  37 

$475  33 

55  55 

21, 182  21 

228  44 

400  88 

54,392  22 

78  33 

1, 164  44 

115, 080  88 

222 

4  44 

17,887  77 

14  44 

1,028  00 

500  00 

57  77 

5  42 

108  29 

30 

3  89 
215  98 

1,063  55 

id 

21, 682  21 

di 

286  21 

400  88 

r.  ..................... 

827  00 

266  66 

93  33 

20, 475  55 

54,849  22 

344  99 

6  29 

965  45 

10 

02 

104  32 

21  56 

1,257  77 

135, 556  43 

v.. .......  ............ 

2  2d 

lltJAftf 

4  44 

iM 

2, 977  77 
43,331  11 

20,865  54 

4, 345  55 

210, 895  15 

» 

30, 259  19 

1,433  90 

241, 154  34 

.^^ 

[fying  the  foregoing  figures  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
It  the  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  were  liquors, 
uprises  wine,  olive  oil,  &c.,)  $135,550  43 ;  vegetable  matter, 
to  and  corkwood,)  $54,849  22;  timber  and  wood,  $21,082  21 ; 
»roducts,  (sea  salt,  &,c.,)  $20,865  54.  The  total  amount  of 
lorted  from  the  United  States  being  $550,840  38,  and  the 
ing  $241,154  34,  a  balance  arises  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
S  OL  The  foregoing  statements  and  figures  do  not  certainly 
ry  important  trade  to  exist  between  the  two  countries,  when 
with  oertoin  other  nations,  but  there  are  certain  articles  of 
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export  from  the  United  States  which  are  steadily  increasing  in  ii 
ance,  such  as  petroleum,  wheat  and  flour,  and  clocks ;  and  it  is 
regretted  that  lumber,  such  as  deal  planking,  beams,  and  raftc 
house-building,  and  pitch-pine  spars  for  mast«  and  yards  of  vesse 
not  more  frequently  sent  to  Lisbon,  where,  no  doubt,  they  would 
fair  sale.  In  the  Azores  Islands,  I  am  informed,  American  lun 
almost  exclusively  imported  and  used  in  housebuilding,  and  in  » 
my  former  reports  I  have  called  attention  to  this  especial  art 
importation. 

EXCHANGES. 

Although,  in  the  reduction  of  all  the  foregoing  figures  from  m 
into  American  dollars,  I  have,  for  facility  of  calculation  in  the  I 
employed  the  par  of  nine  hundred  reas  per  dollar,  the  actual  pa 
American  dollar  is  taken,  among  the  commercial  community,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  reas,  based  on  the  value  in  the  market  of  An 
gold  eagles,  say  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  reas  each. 

The  exchange  on  London  varies  but  slightly,  according  to  the  d 
for  or  abundance  of  bills  in  the  market,  but  may  now  be  quoted 
lows :  For  thirty  days'  sight,  52 Jrf,  per  millrea ;  sixty  djiys'  sigh 
52|(i.  per  millrea ;  ninety  days'  date  bills,  52^d.  per  millrea. 

There  is  no  fixed  rate  of  exchange  between  Portugal  and  the  1 
States,  as,  unfortunately,  the  trade  existing  between  the  two  coi 
is  not  of  sufficient  imi>oi1:ance  to  establish  direct  operations  < 
nature.  Accounts  are  generally  settled  by  remittances  on  Londoi 
British  sovereign  is  a  legal  tender  for  four  thousand  five  hi 
reas  in  this  country.  Charter-parties  from  the  United  States  to 
are  frequently  made  out  with  freight  payable  here  in  pounds  si 
This  should  not  be  the  case  for  the  benefit  of  ship-owners,  becai 
sovereign  brings,  as  aforesaid,  a  legal  tender  of  four  thousand  fii 
dred  reas.  Ship-masters  are  sometimes  obliged!  by  the  mercMieiut 
them,  in  payment  of  their  freight,  as  one  pound^sterling,  wherel 
become  losers,  especially  if  desirous  of  or  instructed  by  their  ow 
make  remittances  to  London,  which  very  frequently  happens. 

To  put  the  case  more  clearly,  I  will  give  an  example :  Ship 
freight,  or  charter-party,  is  made  out  in  the  States  payable,  on  deli 
cargo  in  Lisbou,  in  pounds  sterling,  say  £100.  The  merchant  hai 
captain  one  hundred  sovereigns  in  full,  and  the  latter,  desiring  t< 
the  same  to  Loudon,  goes  to  the  banker  and  procures  a  bill  ft 
sterling  at  thirty  days'  sight,  which,  at  exchange  of  52^(2.,  costs 
reas.  The  captain  having  only  one  hundred  sovereigns,  or,  at  tl 
tender  of  4,500  re^  450,000  reas,  has  to  add  thereto,  out  of  I 
pocket,  7,143  reas,  or  over  one  and  a  half  i>er  cent,  loss  on  the  1 
tion.  To  avoid  this,  charter-parties  and  freights  ought  to  be  ma 
able  in  dollars,  at  the  rate  of  920  reas*  each,  or  in  sterling, 
exchange  of  three  days'  sight  paper  on  London,  on  the  day  of  fi 
charge. 
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Opobto. — H.  W.  DiMAN,  Consul 

December  31, 1867. 

Sittement  showin4f  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Wm $5,579  04 

bnl 6,094  73 

Softwood  and  corks 5,119  30 

Mreliy 57  58 

loni 109  80 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Decemlx^r  31, 18G7 16,960  45 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 30,345  02 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 9,839  07 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 5,504  19 

Grand  total 62,648  73 


Fatal. — C.  W.  Dabney,  Consul. 

Mabch  31, 1868. 

Utment  shoteing  the  description  and  quantity  of  the  exports  from  this 
part  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Rcas. 

mw  hats 174,550 

ihroidei)' 294  750 

lit 3,183,140 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 3,652,440 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 1,730,844 

Total^r  quarter  ended  September  :I0,  1868 7,555,176 

Grand  total •..* 12,938,460 


SAin^iAGO,  Gape  Vebde  Islands. — Benj.  Tbipp,  Consul. 

JiTNE  30, 1868. 

Vbe  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United  States,  during  the  quarter 
led  this  day,  were,  of  assorted  merchandise,  of  the  value  of  87,332  49. 


FuNCHAL,  Madeiba. — Chables  A.  Leas,  Consul. 

Decembeb  31, 1867. 

tement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

troideTy 846  30 

e 1,620  00 

Total  for  qoarter  ended  December  31,  1867 1,666  30 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 831  80 

Totalfor  nxmonths 2,498  10 
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Return  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  Funehal  for  tJU  ffear  1867. 

ENTERED. 


With  cargo. 

In  ballast 

TotaL 

Nationality. 

YeMela. 

Tons. 

Crewa 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Ci 

Britith 

109 

79 

3 

28,735 

17,786 

823 

1,756 

1,179 

26 

83 
12 
3 
3 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
3 

51,067 

10,363 

3,024 

780 

194 

180 

1,345 

439 

474 

1.054 

2,787 
499 
121 
31 
16 
12 
09 
13 
13 
61 

191 

91 

6 

3 

i 

6 

1 
1 
3 
1 

79,782 
28,149 

3,847 
780 
352 
180 

1,369 
439 
474 

1,054 
855 

( 

PortagaeM 

Ain<*rican 

Italian 

Snanlah 

2 

156 

15 

I>aich 

Franoh. 

1 

24 

3 

Anitrian 

Swedish 

PruBsian 

1 

655 

13 

195 

48,381 

2,992 

115 

66,920 

3.642 

310 

117,281 

1 

BriUsh 

Portngnese 
American  .. 

Italian 

Spanish ... 

Dutch , 

French..... 
Austrian .. 
Swedish... 
BracUlan... 
Pmssian ... 


CLEARED. 


31 
3b 


61 


15,271 
6,925 


1,019 
497 


22, 196       1, 516 


162 

63 

5 

3 

64,630 

21,446 

3,548 

780 

4 

352 

2 

180 

6 

1 

1,369 
439 

1 

474 

3 

1 

1,054 
655 

251 

95,127 

3,511 
1.205 
138 
31 
31 
12 
72 
13 
13 
81 
13 


5,120 


193 

79,901 

93 

28,  .'i71 

5 

3.546 

3 

780 

4 

359 

2 

180 

6 

1.369 

1 

439 

1 

474 

3 

1,054 

1 

.  855 

312 

117,323 
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September  30,  186sl 
In  compliance  with  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  trans- 
mit the  usual  annual  statement  of  the  ti^e  of  this  island  for  the  jear 
1867.  Inclosure  No.  1  will  exhibit  the  total  importations  during  ^e 
above  named  period:  No.  2,  the  exportations ;  and  No.  3,  a  retuni  of 
shipping.  These  inelosures  are  so  minute  in  their  details  that  I  hare 
deemed  further  comment  unnecessary. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  MADEIRA. 

The  trade  between  this  island  and  the  United  States  during  the  past 
six  mouths  has  been  quite  brisk,  having  run  up  to  sixty-oue  thooaemd 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and  one  cent  ($61,935  01)  in  fte 
importations  alone.  This  amount  was  under  the  United  States  flag. 
There  were  also  some  imi)ortation8  under  foreign  flags,  direct  and  incB- 
rect,  which  will  probably  swell  the  amoimt  from  seventy-five  to  eighty 
thousand  dollars  in  gold.  During  the  same  period  the  exportations 
have  only  amounted  to  some  eight  hundred  dollars,  showing,  therefore, 
a  very  large  balance  in  our  favor. 

THE  SUGAR-CANE  YIELD  OF  1868. 

The  sugar-cane  of  this  year  was  not  probably  so  rich  in  saccharins 
matter  as  last,  yet  nevertheless  the  aggregate  yield  was  very  goodi 
having  been  as  follows,  viz:  Sugar,  including  all  qualities,  2,1(W,0M 
pounds,  valued  at  $190,312  50;  molasses,  70,000  gallons,  producing  in 
redistilled  brandy  30,000  gallons,  valued  at  $1  per  gallon,  $3^fifn[ 
brandy  manufactui^ed  direct  from  the  cane,  328,000  gaUons,  valued  at 
sixty-five  cents  per  gallon,  $213,200;  making  a  grand  total  for  the  can* 
as  follows : 

Sugar $190, 312  60 

Molasses  brandy 36, 000  00 

Brandy,  (direct  from  cane) 213, 200  00 

Total .• 439, 512  50 

A  considerable  amount  of  this  brandy,  namely,  the  usual  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  island,  has  been  used  up  in  the  curing  of  Madeira  wine;  and 
such  has  ])ecu  the  adulteration  of  the  wine  heretofore  with  this  new  ; 
brandy  that  I  consider  the  former  to  have  been  much  damaged  in  its 
reputation  thereby,  as  the  common  and  unpleasant  smell  of  the  bran4r  ■ 
has  in  most  cases  destroyed  the  natural  boquet  and  flavor  of  the  'winfti 
This  eiTor,  I  think,  they  are  now  discovering,  and  many  persons  a» 
using  less  orandy,  say  about  four  or  five  per  cent,  instead  of  ten  toff- 
teen  as  formerly.  Indeed,  I  am  con\inced  that  even  five  per  cent  is  too 
much,  and  that  thi*ee  to  four  per  cent,  would  be  probably  quite  enoo^ 
to  preserve  the  wine  from  injury  in  the  process  of  shipping. 

The  price  of  the  momto,  or  juice  of  the  grape,  this  season,  ranges  ftom  i 
$4  50  to  $G  for  south  side ;  $3  50  to  $4  for  north,  and  $3  60  for  P(»to  ) 
Santo — ^that  is,  per  barrel  of  twelve  gallons.  The  yield  of  the  winefti*.  | 
year,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  pipes  of  oW  J 
hundred  and  ten  gallons  to  the  pipe,  against  some  five  thousand  lart 
year.  1 

I  inclose  a  price-cun^ent,  marked  No.  4. 

As  tjiere  are  no  piices-current  published  in  this  place,  or  regular  T9lH^ 
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inge,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  in  this  form,  for  the  information 
lepartment  and  our  commercial  interests  generally,  such  facts 
1  to  the  trade  movements  of  the  island  as  are  deemed  worthy  of 
u  have  any  bearing,  collateral  or  otherwise,  upon  the  interests 
iTemment,  or  the  commercial  welfare  of  our  citizens,  such  as 
Trent,  and  supply  and  demand  of  articles  produced  or  manufEic- 
ion  the  island,  that  do  or  could  find  a  market  in  the  United 
nd  of  such  articles  of  American  growth  or  manufacture  as  do 

find  a  market  in  Madeira ;  also  information  in  regard  to  cur- 
Kchange,  import  duties,  prohibitions,  privileges,  restrictions, 

tonnage,  and  harbor  dues,  warehousing,  sanitary  regulations, 
facilities,  customs  and  mercantile  regulations,  commissions  for 
Qg  and  selling  merchandise  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  advanc- 
ey  on  letters  of  credit,  the  prices  and  character  of  coal  for 
,  fresh  provisions  and  water,  and  finally,  for  the  information  of 

the  price  of  house  rents,  horse,  hammock,  palanquin,  and 
re. 

Price9  current  of  the  island  products. 

Oft,  90  cents  per  x>ound ;  fresh  wheat  bread,  10  cents  x>er  pound ;  tallow  can- 
nto  per  x>ound ;  crackers,  10  cents  per  pound ;  children's  dresses,  $5  to  $10 
te  shawls,  $2  50  to  (4  bO  each ;  Idack  silk  shawls,  $7  to  $10  each ;  fh^sh  fish, 
to  10  cents  per  pound ;  island  wheat,  20  cents  per  alquier ;  com,  70  cents  per 
pples,50  cents  per  hundred ;  bananas,  80  cents  i)er  bunch  ^  chestnuts,  60  cents 
*;  pears,  80  cents  per  hundred ;  walnuts,  60  cents  per  alquier ;  wheat,  80  cents 
r;  com,  60  cents  per  alquier;  honey,  $1  per  bottle;  beef,  17  cents  per  kilo- 
ter,  30  cents  per  pound ;  chickens,  $1  50  to  $3  i>er  dozen ;  ducks,  45  cents 
t,  11  cents  per  dozen ;  turkeys,  $1  to  $2  25  each ;  brown  sugar,  10  cents  per 
iona,  60  cents  per  hundred ;  potatoes,  50  cents  per  arroba ;  sweet  potatoes, 
T  UToba  p  other  vegetables,  3  cents  per  pound ;  Ma^leira  wine,  $130  to  $250 
>ld  dry  wine,'$300  to  $500  ]K)r  pi|>e ;  Sercial  wine^  $400  to  $600  per  pipe ;  Bnal 
to  $600  per  pipe ;  Tinta  wme,  $150  to  $250  per  pipe ;  Malmsey  wine,  $600  per 
1  water  for  shipping,  $180  i)er  tun. 

Jne  kilogram, cquaf to  2  pounds  3  ounces;  256  alquiers,  equal  to  100  bushels ; 
sqoal  to  4  gallons;  1  arroba,  equal  to  32  pounds;  1  pipe,  equal  to  100  gallons, 
produces  cereals  sufficient  lor  the  subsistence  of  its  x>opuiat ion  for  about  six 
nths  of  the  year. 

Prices  current  of  imported  articles. 

ming  will  exhibit  the  prices  current  of  all  articles  imported  that  can  interei|| 
.  States  government  or  the  American  merchant  or  manufacturer,  viz : 
sperm,  (duty  four  cents  per  i)ound,)  40  cents  per  pound ;  candles,  stearine, 
cents  per  pound,)  32  cent«  ])er  pound;  coal,  anthracite,  (duty  free,)  $10  10 
Md,  bituminous,  (duty  free,)  $9  60  i>er  ton ;  codfish,  (duty  one  cent  per  pound,) 
or  pound;  herrings,  (duty  $1  50  per  barrel,)  $9  60  per  barrel;  Ohio  round 
,  (duty  $1  per  barrel,)  ^  50  per  barrel ;  corn-meal,  (duty  seven  cents  per 
)  alquier;  lumber,  (duty  according  to  size — about  $1  ])er  thousand  feet,) 
boards,  $£7  per  thousand  feet ;  staves,  pipe,  (duty  from  eight  to  sixty-eight 
100,  according  to  thickness,)  $20  per  hundred ;  molasses,  (duty  $2  40  per  100 
)  cents  per  pound ;  simp,  golden,  (duty  $2  40  per  100  pounds,)  15  cents  per 
mele,  (duty  $2  40  per  100  poimds,)  15  cents  per  pound;  rosin,  (duty  one  cent 
)  6  cents  per  pound ;  turpentine,  spirits  of,  (duty  ten  cents  per  gallon,)  $1  20 
;  pitch,  (duty  one  cent  per  pound,)  6  cents  per  pound ;  tar,  duty  fifteen  cents 
inda,)  4  cents  per  pound ;  oil,  olive,  (duty  uree,)  $1  50  per  gallon ;  oil,  petro- 
D  per  100  kilograms,)  70  cents  i)er  gallon;  beef,  mess,  (duty  one  cent  per 
4  per  barrel;  pork,  (duty  one  cent  per  pound,)  $20  i)er  barrel;  lard,  (duty 
er  pound,)  20  cents  per  pound ;  butter,  (duty  six  cents  per  pouud,)  30  cents 
;  noe,  Carolina,  (duty  one  cent  per  pound,)  11  cents  per  pound ;  rice,  Patna, 
eent  per  pound,)  9  cents  per  pound ;  soap,  (duty  two  cents  per  iM)und«)  castile, 
T pound;  Windsor,  30  cent-s  per  pouud ;  conmiou  brown,  8  cents  jter  pound ; 
ieoY&dO|  (duty  three  cents  per  pound,)  10  cents  i)er  pound ;  sugar,  refined, 
0entB  p«r  pound,)  14  cents  per  pound ;  tobacco,  chewing,  (duty  $1  10  {ler 
$1  80  per  pound ;  cigars,  (duty  $*2  per  kilogram,)  $2  to  $8  per  hundred. 
Potwcco  is  onlv  admitted  in  vessels  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
a,  and  in  packages  of  more  than  forty  kilograms. 
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CUBEENCY. 

• 

Accounts  in  Madeira  are  kept  in  reis — an  imaginary  coin — on 
is  equal  to  one-telith  of  a  cent,  one  thousand  Ais  being  equal 
lar.  The  only  coins  that  circulate  are  the  British ,  American,  an 
The  British  sovereign  is  valued  at  4,800  reis,  or  $4  M;  the  pi 
200  reis,  or  20  cents ;  the  old  Spanish  doubloon  at  $16,  and  tb 
doubloon  at  $14  50. 

EXCHANGE. 

The  par  of  exchange  on  London  is  $4  80  to  the  pound  st( 
good  bills  at  short  dates,  for  small  amounts,  can  generally  b 
of  at  that  price,  and  in  no  case  should  the  discount  be  over  • 
per  cent.  The  rate  to-day  is  three  per  cent,  premium — avers 
year. 

EXPORT  DUTIES. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  export  duty  on  wine  there  rema 
small  export  duty  on  a  few  articles,  such  as  embroidery,  but  i 
not  amount  to  more  than  one  per  cent.  The  export  duty  on  y^ 
dollars  the  pipe  is  restored. 

LIGHTERAGE. 

The  cost  of  lighterage  is  about  forty  cents  per  ton,  and  is 
age  and  cooperage,  paid  by  the  shipper. 

Note. — ^The  abve  prices  are  not  the  current,  but  the  av^ 
during  the  year  past,  as  near  as  possible. 

PORT  CHARGES. 

There  are  no  port  charges  whatever,  except  for  the  visitf 
arriving  and  departing,  which  in  the  aggregate  will  amc 
ten  dollars  per  vessel,  including  the  bill  of  health.    Durir 
ing  and  loading  of  vessels  two  customhouse  officers  are 
on  board,  who  receive,  at  the  ship's  exi)eDse,  sixty  cents 

• 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 

The  duties  are  assessed  either  by  weight  or  measure, 
pay  an  ad  valorem  duty.    These,  however,  the  authoritie 
if  they  suspect  undervaluation,  to  confiscate,  and  allo^ 
per  cent  over  the  stated  price.    The  manifest  must  sf 
and  weight  of  e.ach  package,  and  each  package  must  als 
marked  on  it.    The  customs  charges  for  entering  and 
amount  to  about  seven  dollars. 

-^  *  TJTCHOUSING,  BOUNTIES,  AND  DRAWP 
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SANITABl'  REGULATION  AND  UOSPITAL  FACILITIES. 

Tiie  reflations  of  the  jort  require  tlint  the  bill  ol*  health  shall,  in  all 

ca»*.S  be  exhibited  to  the  boardiu;^  ollirer,  certili**!!  by  the  Portuguese 
I    oonsnl  of  the  port  last  cleared  from ;  otherwise  the  V(\ssel  will  be  qaar- 

antiued  for  three  <lays.  There  are  no  hospital  dues  collected,  but  a  very 
■    finehaspital  is  at  the  disposal  of  vessels,  the  charge  being  fifty  cents 

per  (lay  for  each  jjerson.  If  vessels  arriv(»  from  a  suspected  or  infected 
I    port  they  are  liable  to  be  sent  to  Ijisbon  to  perform  (luarantine.    There 

i*now  a  lazaretto  established  here. 

PRonnuTiONS,  privileges,  and  restrictions. 

Tliere  are  no  prohibitions,  excej^t  that  ]>roducts  cannot  be  imported 
into  Madeira  under  any  foreign  flag  but  that  of  the  country  in  which 
thfy  were  produced,  otherwise  than  by  the  i)ayjn(uit  of  twenty  pc^r  cent. 
»Witirm  to  th«^  regidar  duties. 

freights. 

The  demand  for  tonnage  to  the  United  States  is  generally  limited,  the 
principal  article  of  ex])orr  being  wine,  which  has  but  a  limited  consump- 
tion ill  America.  Tlie  rate  to-day  is  none  ofl'ering;  average  for  the  year, 
*U)ut  fourteen  dollars  the  ton,  or  seven  dollars  the  pipe. 

COMMLSSIONS. 

The  usual  commissions  charged  for  ]>urchasing  and  selling  merchan- 
^i?^,  and  for  ship's  disbursemenrs,  are  live  per  cent. ;  for  lu^gotiating 
WlUand  advancing  money  on  letters  of  credit,  one  per  cent. 

SOUTHERLY   GALES. 

All  ve.«^sels  visiting  Madeira  in  the  winter  season  should  b(*  ]>rovided 
=  *ithgoo<l,  strong  anchors  and  chains,  otherwise  they  may  receive  dam- 
•g^froni  the  southerly  gales,  which  occasionally  visit  this  island  iu  that 
>»iod. 

nOX'SE  RENTS. 

Good,  comfortable  houses,  furnished,  can  always  be  had  for  from  .£.jO 
I  to  £100  per  season  or  year. 

^  HORSE,   UA^niOCK,   PALAN(,»UIN,   AND  OX-CAR   HIRE. 

These  are  always  to  be  had  for  thirty  cents  per  hour,  or  hammock  and 
Nanquin  bearers  for  seven  or  eight  dollars  per  month. 

PORT   RE(iULATIONS. 

Every  master  of  merchant  vessels  is  recpiired  to  bring  two  manifests 

rftbe  same  tenor,  signed  l>y  himself,  which   he   must  deliver  to  tlio 

nstom-honse  officer  on  his  arrival  on  board,  togetlnn*  with  a  list  of  the 

[creir,  a  list  of  passengers,  and  their  luggage,  and  a  list  of  all  lu-ovisions 

ttd  stores  existing  on  board — all  likewise  signed  by  himself.    The  mani- 

ktts  mast  declare  the  name  and  tonnage  of  tiie  vessel;  the  nation  she 

bdougs  to;  her  port  of  loading;  names  of  shippers  and  of  those  to  whom 

27  CB 
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the  /Snoods  are  consigned,  specifying  minutely  the  quantity  and  qnal 
of  the  goods  and  packagers,  their  marks,  numbers,  weight,  ahd  val^ 
The  manifests  must  he  signed  by  the  Portuguese  consul  at  the  port 
loading,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  local  authdrity. 

In  the  act  of  delivering  the  manifests  to  the  ciustom-house  oflicerii 
board,  and  only  then,  the  master  may  add  thereto,  as  an  addition,  ax 
articles  or  goods  (except  tobacco)  that  he  may  have  on  board  that  ba^" 
been  omitted  in  the  manifest,  having  been  received  cm  board  when  und- 
weigh  or  after  sailing,  si)ecifying  the  quantity,  quality,  marks,  number 
weight,  and  value  of  such  goods.  The  master  must  also  then  deeli^ 
any  goods  mentioned  in  the  nmnifests  he  has  had  to  throw  overlwar 
sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  li 
aiTival  the  master  must  go  to  the  custom-house  to  sign  his  entry,  tberel 
binding  himself  to  conform  to  the  port  regulations. 
.  Tobacco  not  manifested  cannot  be  added  to  the  manifests  like  oth 
goods. 

The  master  of  a  vessel  when  the  cargo  is  discharged  must  again  go 
the  custom-house  to  declare  that  there  is  no  more  cargo  on  his  vessel 
laud. 

When  custom-house  officers  go  on  board  of  a  vessel  for  the  purpose < 
searching  her,  the  master  is  bound  to  open  all  cuplioards,  draweif 
boxes,  and  lockers,  as  may  be  required;  and  should  he  refuse  to  do  so^c 
make  difficulties,  tbey  may  be  broken  open. 

The  master  of  a  vessel  cannot  put  up  for  loading  without  signing  I 
the  custom-house  a  declaraticm  to  that  effect. 

The  master  of  a  vessel  is  bouiul  to  receive  on  board  the  guards  orpdit 
officers  that  the  visiting  officer  nuiy  deem  ju-oper  to  leave  on  bosml. 

Whoever  should  in  any  way  disobey  or  resist  the  custom-house  offioQ 
while  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  is  subject  to  the  peiialties  the  la 
inflicts  on  all  of  those  who  disobey  or  resist  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  master  of  a  vesfcel  is  subject  to  a  tine  of  from  two  dollars  to  ti 
hundrtnl  dollars  when  he  neglects  to  go  to  the  custom-house  to  make  li 
entry  within  the  stii)ulated  time  as  above;  when  the  manifesto  are  n 
made  out  as  re(]uired  above;  when  the  manifests  omit  declaring  ai 
article  or  goods  found  on  board;  or,  when  any  articles  or  gmxls  ma] 
fested  are  not  produced  or  forthcoming;  when  the  nmnifests  requir 
have  not  been  produced  or  delivered;  wlien  goods  or  any  i)ackage8  a 
found  on  board  any  vessel  loading  witlicuit  a  permit  from  the  custa 
house;  when  goods  have  been  seized  or  arrested  that  have  been  d 
charged  clandestinely;  when  goods  are  either  discharged  or  taken 
board  in  absence  of  the  custom-house  officers  or  guards;  when  ^u  t 
act  of  searching  the  vessel  any  g04)(ls,  packages,  or  artiitles  be  found 
board  not  manifested  or  mentioned  in  the  list  of  provisions  and  stores. 
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Antwerp. — John  Wilson,  Consul 

December  31,  1867. 

Statement  ihomng  the  description  and  value  of  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Francs. 

Hadtenhiefs 7,756  CiO 

Kftarw 109,231  70 

OMi^jErlaMiware,  oud  zinc,  whit* 107,  (MKI  OS 

hattind  rags 4'?,'251  91 

tulowji 14,H37  28 

TiWerioe 5,9i»7  2S 

Ootton  fabrii-8 4,550  20 

CUfakins  ami  hide  cnttings 10.292  25  . 

V : 129,661  75 

MolHim 26,468  00 

'  Chirrh fixtiireu 2,670  00 

.  Ote 8,279  59 

hok» 8.1)73  76 

ter4TOatand  fruit 3,554  87 

ban 21,455  20 

Amnial  black 3,189  75 

fcodriM 3,690  00 


Total  for  quarter  ended  De^emlwr  31,  1867 J>14,969  28 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Mardi  31,1868 3:^5,273  45 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  18(58 220, 996  71 

ToUl  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 rW7, 140  91 

Grand  total l.4*35,:fe?0  '35 
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Rotterdam. — Albert  Rhodes,  Comul. 


A 


Dece^iber  31,  1867. 

Statemeyit  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  fraif 
this  port  to  the  United  nutates  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

C\ii\y  285  caskH $?«K»  41 

Coffee,  157  Imj^s :<,392  00 

Cheese,  4:i'i  IwxtH 3,141  00 

niix,  9:i5  balen 47.:«3(3 

Garaneine,  170  caHks 41,  U58  00 

Gin,  346  ensks f 8,  •2*5  49 

HevringH,  250  keg8 299  « 

Madder,  418  easks 38  416  58 

ril)e»,  (tobacico,)  2,(540 boxes  aiUl  100  baskets 2. 310  3S 

Seeds,  t^H)  ]»ags  and  93  barrels ^.  753  00 

TiiJ,  1,000  slabs 13:686  09 

Tow,  20  bales 520  00 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 1#.  017  6S 

Total  for  quarter  ende<l  March  31 ,  1868 290, 126  81 

Total  f<»r  quarter  ended  ,J  uno  30,  1868 315, 2(U  49 

Total  for  cinarter  ended  September  30,  1868 264, 5(»9  6S. 

Grand  total 1,0:T7,918  64 


Tli(»  following  is  a  statement  sliowing  the  description  aD<l  (luantity  of 
"         T  ...^^.1   ^^..^ i...  ^1 ^..i.  ,1 „  XI  .  quarter 

extnict 

rood, 

188  i)ieees. 

March  31,  li>6S. 


of 

ended 

bark,  14.']  bags;  cott^m,  1,708  bales;    flour,  4,110  barrels;    lard,  2,160 

barrels ;  lo<?\vood,  extract  of,  7,5!)()   boxes ;  petroleum,    7,020   barrels; 

rosin,  4,00.*^  barrels;  rye,  y,4;52  bags;  staves,  104,(J;^5  pieces;  st-ems,  733 

casks;  tobacco,  2,478  hogsheads  and  275  cases;  tallow,  20  casks ;  tnr- 

pentine,  TOO  barrels;  wood,  1S,4.'J2  pieces. 

June  ;fe,  1808. 

The  iinportaticms  into  this  i>ort  from  the  Unit<?d  States  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30, 1808, are  as  follows :  Bark,  100  bags ;  cotton,  2,283  bales; 
logwood,  extract  of,  2,150  boxes ;  flour,  207  barrels ;  lubricating  oil, 
3,788  barrels ;  lard,  100  barrels ;  petroleum,  13,068  bari*el8  and  1,330 
cases ;  rosin,  1,059  barrels ;  rye,  ()85  bags;  staves,  36,610  pieces ;  tobaccOi 
.*<a2  2iOg'sheads;  turpentine,  100  barrels ;  wood,  229  pieces. 
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^  September  30,  1808. 

•  -  A  *^^  importations  into  this  port  from  the  United  States  for  the  quarter 

^V^^^*d  September  30, 18(>8,  are  as  follows :  Ashes,  52  baiTels;  cotton,  337 

'^^^^ ;  lo|n*'Ood,  extract  of,  3,900  boxes;  Hour,  570  barrels;  honey,  3(i 

^"^*tjj;  lubricating  oil,  3,250  barrels;  molasses,  0  casks ;  palm  oil,  231 

.      ^-'^lis:  jietroleum,  33,893  banels  and  300  boxes;  rosin,  10,775  barrels  ; 

k     **^ve8, f;S,087  pieces;  stems,  740  casks;  tallow,  75  casks;  tobacco,  2,031 

K    ^ks;  turpentine,  1,275  barrels;  wood,  1,154  lo^s. 

B      Die  entire  tonnage  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  vears  1800  and  1807  was 

■  a«  follows: 

B     in  ISGG  there  were  112  ships,  28^1  barks,  550  brigs  and  schooners,  828 

■  anailer  ve^ssels,  and  42  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  407,203  tons. 
^     In  1807  there  were  107  ships,  2()1  barks,  549  brigs  and  schooners,  700 

siuiiller  vessels,  and  43  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  448,280  tons. 
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Schiedam  and  Vlaardingen. — A.  Ehodes,  Consul. 

December  31,  186r, 

Stutewcnt  fihoichu/  thedescripttofi^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  fr^e 
Mikihnn  and  yiaardingen  to  the  United  ^Statetf  ditnng  the  quarter  em^/^ 
this  day. 

Anchovy,  325  ki'gs $44^  Of 

Empty  ^\\\  pi])fs,  *2^M)  casks 1, 3^  90 

Gin,  l,0ft!8  casks 26,514  37 

Herrings,  :jr), 575  ke^rs .' 32,561 ». 

Sctwls,  50  bags  and  14  casks 2, 235  SI 

8tock  lish,  125  packages ." 6^  OQ 

Total  for  <iuartcr  ended  December  31 ,  leOT 63,729  8 

Total  lor  quarter  ended  Jnne  30,  IH^'k^ 29.527  65 

Total  for  six  months 93.^3 


Batavia. — S.  UiGGiNSON,  JR.,  Consuh 

December  31,  1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description^  quantity,  and  value  of  the  ejcportsfwM 
this  port  to  the  United  ^States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day» 

Fnaa, 

Straw  bags  and  straw  yarn,  10,000  and  7  packages 3,204  61 

Coffee,  31,591  bags  and  15,7(W  ]»icula 800, 055  IS 

Sugar,  5,454  baskets,  22,131  ]nculs,  and  1,029  bags 272,  fi56  SI 

Ratans,  3,881  bundb^s  and  561  piculs '. 6,296  41 

BiUiton  tin,  2,100  slabs  and  1 ,100  ]»iculs 66.836  « 

Sugar  and  coffee,  2,456  piculs  sugar,  and  2,125  jdculs  coffee 127,943  tf 

Rico,  176  bags  and  176  piculs 1,427  8S 

Cassia,  236  packages  and  161  piculs 5, 723  37 

India-rubber,  '.Vy  baskets  and  22  ]nculs 2,669  S5 

Black  p(*i»per,  423  bags  and  300  juculs 5,003  Si 

Sago  Hour,  286  bags  and  3(H)  piculs 2.26019 

Total  for  tpiarter  ended  December  31,  1867 1,  294,2(m  iJ^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1^68 1, 241. 677  7S 

Totiil  for  quarter  enile<l  June  30,  l8()^-« 277, 197  6^ 

Total  for  (luarter  ended  September  30,  1h68 909,902  ^ 

Grand  total 3,723.045'* 

September  30, 1808. 

There  are  no  actual  changes  of  inipoitance  to  note  in  local  laws  ^ 
comniereial  regulations  directly  allecting  foreign  trade ;  but  a  very  iic 
portant  movement  has  taken  place  during  tlie  past  year  with  the  ^ie« 
of  increased  sales  of  government  produce  in  India.  The  Chambers  c 
Commerce  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  presented  elaborate  addresse 
to  the  miniHter  of  colonies  in  the  Hague,  suggesting  and  defending  thi 
plan  as  in  the  interest  of  colony  and  mother  country',  and  its  imiK>rta]iC 
to  general  commerce  cannot  be  overlooked.  As  soon  as  the  above  80 
dresses  were  made  known  in  Java,  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
as  that  of  Samarang,  supi)orted  them  in  strong  language,  to  which 
added  a  separate  address  of  the  merchants  of  Bata\ia,  and  iu  India 
is  hoped  that  the  home  government  will  adopt  a  new  system,  by  whics 
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irith  gradually  increased  sale«  of  tlieir  produce  (sugar  and  coffee) 
from  year  to  year,  the  colonial  government  will  even tnally  cease  to  be  an 
exporter  of  Indian  produce,  and  consequently  will  no  longer  be  an  op- 
ponent of  the  private  merchants  in  the  Dutch  colonial  trade. 

The  sngsir  and  coffee  crops  of  1807-08  were  fair  average  ones,  while  I 
may  here  add  that  in  the  crops  of  18(i8-'09  sugar  will  be  a  large  one ; 
coflfee  will  show  considerable  deficit,  estimated  at  20,000  tons.    Gen- 
erally si>eaking  there  has  existed  for  some  time  in  Java  a  mercjintile 
fmclaise^  and  I  may  safely  repeat  my  observations  on  this  head  contained 
in  my  report  of  September  30, 180().    The  almost  complete  centralization 
of  the  colonial  government  in  the  Hague ;  the  lengthy  discussions  in  the 
Dutch  Parliament  by  members  who  know   nothing  of  India,  and  by 
others  who  (as  I  remarked  in  my  report  of  1806)  still  consider  their  In- 
dian jMissessions  as  a  sort  of  mining  speculation,  &c. ;  the  nearly  equal 
division  of  political  parties  in  Holland  oh  colonial  affairs;  the  frequent 
changes  of  cabinet  and  consequent  vacillating  policy  as  regards  Nether- 
lauds  India;  want  of  cx)nfidence  in  the  future,  which  affects  all  parties 
here,  as  the  planter,  merchant,  and  banker ;  added  to  this  the  almost 
complete  stagnation  of  the  import  trade  in  cotton  goods,  accompanied 
by  many  failures  involving  heavy  losses  to  the  merchant,  and  the  squeez- 
ing of  the  Indian  budget  to  favor  the  home  government,  which  is  now 
lieiug  done — all  this,  and  much  more,  which  1  have  not  space  to  ventilate, 
creates  a  state  of  affairs  in  India  which  is  far  from  satisfactory  ;  and 
what  is  more  discouraging,  there  seems  to  bo  no  immediate  hope  of 
relief. 

American  tirade  with  these  colonies  has  been  active  during  the  past 
year,  and  while  shipments  of  sugar  have  fallen  off',  the  coffee  traded  from 
Sumatra  to  Atlantic  ports  shows  a  large  increase,  while  the  California 
^de  is  extending  and  bids  fair  to  become  very  important.  The  Amer- 
ican ice  and  California  flour  trade  are  flourishing,  while  there  exists  a 
steady  demand  for  several  articles  of  American  product  and  manufac- 
ture, as,  petroleum,  bright  rosin,  water  crackers,  provisions  in  tins,  sew- 
inp:  machines,  carriages,  furniture,  «Jcc% 

Little  progress  has  been  made  with  railroads  and  telegrai)hs,  while  the 
proposed  Australian  steam  line  has  fallen  through,  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment declining  to  meet  the  Australian  with  sufficient  subsidy. 

M^'  next  report  will  chronicle  the  completion  of  the  Batavia  horse 
Tailroad  which  is  expected  to  commence  running  early  next  year. 

A  concession  has  been  asked  to  build  a  railroad  in  Sumatra,  from 
Padang,  thirty  eight  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior 
aud  the  heart  of  the  (toffee  district,  which  I  understand  is  looked  upon 
favorably  by  the  local  authorities. 


SOUKABAYA,  JAVA. — C.  VoN  OvEN,  Consular  Agent. 

January  1, 18G8. 

The  following  are  the  exports  from  this  port  during  the  two  quarters 
ended  June  30  and  September  30,  1808 :  Sugar,  18,014  piculs ;  tobacco, 
120,770  pounds ;  hides,  3,000  piculs ;  oil  cakes,  10,000  piculs ;  diills,  3 
cases. 

The  following  are  the  exports  fi-om  Sourabaya  to  San  Francisco  during 
the  year  1867 :  800  barrels  lloui'  and  produce ;  5,332  i)iculs  sugar ;  1,680 
piculs  coffee. 
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Passauoea:n,  Java. — C.  Von  Oven,  Consular  Agent 

January  1, 186^ 

Tlio  followin*:?  aro  tlic  oxjmits  from  this  poit  during  the  year  1S< 
34,4lilyij",j  pieuls  of  siipir;  2,2(>Cy*'y\,  piciiLs  of  coffee;  0  cases  of  pin  s^ 
1  chest  of  clothes;  1>,S87  pounds  of  t<)bacco ;  549  x>icul8  of  cowhides,  bi 
C  piciUs  of  buli'alo  hides. 


Pauamariijo,  Dutch  Gitiana. — H.  Sawyer,  CansvL 

October  20,  im 

'  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  syuox)sis  of  commercial  movenu^nts  with 
the  United  States  at  tliis  i)ort  for  the  year  ended  September  30. 18C8. 

The  vahie  of  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  in  nine 
American  vessels,  of  the  t4)nnage  of  1 ,407.72  tens,  amounted  to  $95,600  50: 
the  total  value  of  exjmrts  to  the  United  States,  $440,937  87;  balanced 
trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  $95,907  08.  The  principal  artick* 
of  iniportation  from  the  Unitinl  States  are  alewives,  beef,  pork,  maekerdf 
tobacco,  Hour,  soa]),  candles,  tar,  lard,  lumber,  bread,  matches,  chain, 
(jlock^,  kerosene,  laini)s,  tallow,  machinery,  salmon,  heniugs,  broom* 
hams,  shad,  lime,  oakum,  preserved  meats,  hake,  tubs,  furniture,  sum 
l)ails.  The  exiiorts  consist  of  sugar,  molasses,  cocoa,  hides,  and  oU 
coppcT. 

ln(!losed  please  find  the  new  t^iriff,  which  came  into  effect  July  1,186^ 

The  gold  mines  which  were  discovered  some  eight  years  since  (plea* 
observe  my  former  rei)orts)  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city  have 
not  as  yet  been  very  protitably  worked.  There  is  no  'doubt  that  witli 
the  use  of  machinery  by  experienced  miners  large  results  would  hi 
realized. 

A  company  in  New  York  are  now  nmking  preparations  to  give  the» 
mines  a  thorough  examination,  and  have  already  made  application  to 
this  government  for  permission  to  explore  (prospect)  tbe  interior  of  tb 
country,  and  have  also  asked  for  a  concession  of  government  land 
(0,000  acies)  on  favorable  terms  whenever  they  may  decide  to  commeuc 
operations;  and  the  government  seems  to  be  very  favorably  dispose 
towards  the  scheme. 

The  planters  are  making  strenuous  effoi*ts  to  obtain  emigrants  fipoi 
China  and  other  places,  as  the  time  of  apprenticeship  expires  soon,  aa 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  freedmen  w  ill  not  engage  themselves  ft 
plantation  work.  As  their  wants  are  so  limited,  (it  being  continnl 
summer  here,)  they  will  most  uniloubtedly  cultivate  their  own  lands,  i 
least  enough  to  supply  their  actual  necessities. 

ITrauslation.l 

Ordinance  of  DvocmherT),  1867,  containing  rajnlationH  of  a  new  i<iriff  of  duties  on  irnftn 

and  exports. 

Ill  niiiiic  of  the  Kiii^ !  Tho  governor  of  Surinam  having  taken  into  considentii 
that,  to  iM'uefit  the  Hnauees  of  this  ('oh)ny,  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff  of  Uati- 
on  inipnrt-M  and  exports  is  reqniHitc,  aft(>r  hearing  the  government's  council  nnd  appi 
bation  of  the  coh>nial  eonneil,  has  isnned  the  following  onlinance: 

AJtTiCLK  1.  On  the  iniportation  of  artich^s  in  the  colony  of  Surinam  are  levied  ti 
foUowing  iluties  liereinaiter  mentioned  : 

On  ule  in  barrels,  four  and  a  half  cents  per  pint ;  on  alo  in  bottles  or  Jugs,  sis  and 
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Dfi  per  pint ;  Imht  (Bavarian)  in  barri^ls.  four  and  a  lialf  conts  per  pint :  WtT  in 
orjups**^  *D^  *^  liali'ci*ntw  p«T  pint  :  bn-r  not  sp<'cially  pioviilc<l  lor,  in  harrcls, 
itH  jwr  pint ;  Imm-T  in  Iwittlrs  or  Jn;;?*,  tIihm'  and  a  lialf  rents  per  pint ;  Mtters, 
VOID  Iter  pint ;  brantly,  tliirty  riMits  jm-v  i»int :  clianjjja^nr,  thirty  ('(jnt.-*  jut  pint ; 

spirits,  not  sp^rially  jn'oviiird  for.  in  cask  or  barnd  ot'  ont*  linndrcd  and  sixty- 
K,coutainiii}^  (>i>rlity-two  and  a  liall*  jdnls  j)nr4'  almlml,  l»y  tiftron  dc^^rrcs  ln*ut 
utri;jjadt*  tiiernionictiT.  iburt«'i*n  conts  per  i)iiit:  di>^til!f<l  spirits,  liottlrd  or  in 
,(i  further  as  albroKaid,  sixteen  cents  \h't  pint:  ^old.  artich'S  ntaile  of.  ten  per 
'Value;  ^unsor  nnisketH.tive^rnildi.iseach  barrel :  «x"iM"*^^"< '**''•  tlurty-live  cents 
d;  jewelr>' ;  silso  'watches,  e]o<'ks,  and  tortoise-shell  ornaments,  ten  ]>er  cent,  per 
rruseneoil,  fonr  cents  per  pint ;  licpu-nrs,  thirty  cents  ])er  ]>int  ;  Inciter  matches, 
der»  per  j^oss,  ]>aek  (»r  box  of  one  hnndred  to  one  linndred  and  live  i>icces; 
wine  in  casks  or  barrels,  tifti-en  cents  ])er  ])int ;  Ma<leira  bottle<l,  twenty  ci-nts 
:  Mal<i^  "wine  in  barrels  or  casks,  lifleen  cents  jier  ]nnt ;  Malaga  win**,  Iwdtled, 
ents]iei  i>int;  opium,  six ^jnilders  i>er]»onnd;  ]>arat!ine,caniphene.  and  all  other 
md  eaith  oil,  ex]dosive  by  heat  of  IIJO  de;;rees.  eijihty  cents  j)er  pint  ;  jiercus- 
,  ten  cents  iM'r  oiie  hnndred  jdeces;  pistols,  three  ^iuilders  per  i>iece;  porter  in 
t  casks,  four  and  a  half  cents  ]>er  ]dnt :  ])oi-ter  in  Imttles  or  .in»;s,  six  and  a 
K  iier  pint ;  port  wine,  in  bjirrcls  nr  casks,  lifteen  cc-nts  per  pint ;  port  wine 
wenty  cents ^kt  ]>int:  pre<-ions  stones,  ten  ]»er  cent,  per  value;  raw  rum,  thirty 
pint:  revolvers.jwclve  guilders  per  piec**:  Hhin<'  wine,  in  baiTelsor  casks,  iifteen 
'  pint ;  Hhine  wine  bottled,  twenty  cents  per  pint :  rum,  /hirty  cents  per  pint : 
I  barrels  or  casks,  fitYeen  cents  per  Junt  ;  sherry  bottled,  twenty  cents  jM*r  pint : 
bullets,  ten  cents  per  |Mnind ;  se«;ars,  ten  per  cent,  jier  value ;  sil  vc-r,  articles  made 
T  cent.  iM*r  value;  snuff,  ten  per  cent,  per  value;  tobace<»,  in  rolls  or  leaves,  ten 
'  pouiiil ;  tobacco,  cut,  twenty-tive  cents  per  ]>iMind ;  vermouth,  iifteen  cents  jmt 
1U8  and  artiticial  wines,  such  as  ai»ple,  jiear,  snid  berry  wines,  and  others  not 
pruvideiL  ft>r  in  casks  or  barrels,  live  (rents  j>er  [lint;  wines  botthrd,  ten  c<'nts 
;  and  on  all  other  goods,  wan*s.  and  merchandise  not  hereinbefore  specifically 
t«l,  tive  [K'r  cent,  per  value. 

Oh  the  exportation  from  this  <'(dony,  a  duty  of  five  i)er  cent,  per  value, 

;5  To  the  cun-ent  price,  is  levied  on  arrowroot,  plaintains,  cocoa,  starch,  cattle, 

lie*  anil  skins,  cottcui,  eotfee,  quassiawood,  laths,  liiues,  lime,  and  lemon  Juicf, 

doniin*'al,  molasses,  orange  peel,  p(datoes,  groundnuts,  rum  and  raw  rum,  rice 

dour,  sheeji.  sugar,  tonka-beans.  i»igs,  lish  glue,  and  all  other  i»roductions  <d'  the 

.  At  the  detennimition  of  the  cTirrent  price  ]>er  ]M»un<l  and  per  measure,  this 

e  means  the  old  weight  and  nu'asure  of  Amsterchun.     The  foot  measure  in  use 

line  lands.     Further  in  the  calculation  of  the  rate  of  duties  on  distilled  spirits 

the  charg«'ablecpiantity  is  tixed  by  means  <»f  the  instrum(»nts  I  an<l  II  aiul  the 

published  by  royal  decree  of  the  'JOth  April,  1^\V.\,  (Ollicial  .Journal  No.  I'J.) 
,ig  regulations  concerning  the  (examination  of  the  strength  of  distilled  spirits. 
.  On  all  the  article^  whicli  are  charged  by  this  ordinance  per  value  the  duties 
•d  according  to  the  current  price  at  this  ]»laee  at  tln^  time  of  the  declarati(Ui. 
ding  to  the  declaration  of  the  value  by  the  importers,  the  one  and  othi*r  as 
■d  in  the  two  following  artich's. 

.  The  cunvut  i>rice  nu*ntioned  in  the  former  articles  of  all  goods  liable  to  it  is 
iwlbya  committee  of  live  members  every  year,  to  be  a))j)ointed  and  sworn  by 
•nior.  The  euiTent  price  of  gotwls  subject  to  an  imixu't  duty  is  determine*!  by 
uiittee  every  six  months,  and  <d"  go<«ls  subject  to  an  exjuut  duty  «'very  three 

The  in<retings  of  this  committee  are  presided  over  by  the  administrat(U-  of 
.irho takes  part  in  the  discussions,  but  not  in  voting.  Resides  the  live  membrrs, 
niorappointsnnderoathtwoormoresubstitTites,  of  whom  there  shall  IxM-aHcd  in 
luting  sti  nniuy  as  of  the  live  ordinary  members  shall  be  absent.  The  eonnnittet* 
by  majority  of  vote,  and  only  in  meetings  where  live  meiubers  or  substitutes 
<:nt.  The  prices  lix<*d  by  the  committe('  are  published  in  the  government's 
.Vs  h»ng  as  this  publication  is  n(>t  made,  the  [uices  of  the  last  prece(lent  half 
'luartf-r  are  of  value. 

».  Of  go<Mls,  whereof  the  current  pric«'  is  not  iixed  by  tln^  committee  mentioned 
wnn^r  articlo,  tint  value  shall  be  declared  by  the  owner,  producing  as  an  assist - 
jndge  the  declared  value  the  invoice  or  other  documents.  In  case  of  (huibt  to 
tiiiT««  of  the  deelarjition  or  of  the  invoice  or  other  docTiments  the  goods  are 
^\  by  api»niis(.'rs,  of  whom  one  shall  be  nominated  in  twt?nty-four  hours'  tinn^ 
idiuinistnitor  of  tinances,  (in  Niek»'rie  by  the  r«-ceiver  of  taxrs,)  and  the  other 
•rty  intenistwl.  In  case  one  of  the  paities  is  in  delay  to  nominate  the  a]>praiser, 
lioatiou  of  the  Hecon«l  «>ne  shall  be  doin*.  on  re(pu*st  (dtln*  most  ready  ]»arty,  by 
*iil«it  of  the  tribunal,  and  in  Nickerie  by  the  district  c(unmissary.  In  case  the 
ffaisers  disagr«M»  in  opinion  they  shall  nomimite  a  third  one,  and  if  they  cannot 
acom-liiHion  thereto,  the  third  apjiraiser  shall  be  appointed  by  the  i>residcnt 
riljunal  iu  Nickerie  by  the  district  commissary.    Tli#  ajipraisers  swear  (promise) 
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l)oforc  proceedinpf  to  tho  appraisement,  before  the  president  of  the  tribunal  (ii 
before  tlie  district  eomiiiiHsary)  that  they  will  perform  their  cominisHiun  ace 
their  lu'st  kiio\vled«;e,  without  eoiiKideration  of  any  person.  This  oath,  al«»o 
nation  of  a  third  ap]»raiser,  is  done  without  any  expenses.  The  appraiserH  hIis 
their  opiuioii  deliuit«*ly  within  three  times  tw'«Mity-four  hours  after  beings^ 
Cii.su  a  third  appraiser  be  nominated  and  disa^j^ree  in  opinion  with  the  two  J 
ami  ^ives  up  a  tiiird  «'iph«'r  for  the  value  <»f  the  <lei*lared  pKwl,  a  third  part  of 
eiphei^s  aihled  to;;ether  shall  fix  the  value.  In  ease  of  appniisemeut  the 
appraised  less  than  is  d<*elar<'d  for,  the  duty  is  levied  according  t^>  the  nppRiii 
and  the  eosts  for  appraiseuient  eoine  for  the  aceount  of  the  administration.  If 
be  a])praised  hi«ilier  than  is  declared  for,  the  duties  are  also  levied  aeeordi 
appraised  value,  Init  the  costs  for  appraisement  c«>m(^  at  the  charjje  of  the 
If  the  ditlcn'UCit  between  the  declared  value  and  the  higher  appraised  value  a 
t<Mi  ]M*r  cjMit.  or  more,  two  times  the  amount  of  the  duty  shall  be  ]>aid;  if  thee 
is  more  than  twenty  per  <;ent.,  four  times  the  amount  of  the  duty  shall  be  pai 
it  amounts  to  more  than  twenty-live  ]»er  cent.,  the  declarer  shall  pay,  besides  f 
the  duty,  a  line  of  two  hundred  florins. 

AuT.  7.  In  order  to  obtain  the  tlischarge  of  imi)orted  *;oods,  the  ]»arty  i 
delivei-s  a  written  declaration  at  the  (!Ustom-house,  sijjned  hy  him  in  dnpliei 
tainin*::: — 1st.  The  mime  cd'tlie  v^^ssel  and  master,  and  thephiee  from  whence  1 
are  imported.  'M.  A  spc*cili(td  list  of  the  j^oods,  showing  the  quantity,  i^ 
inea.sure  contained  in  every  cas<*,  cask,  i>r  oilier  package.  At  the  reriuest  of  t 
int«»rested,  who  does  not  know  Just  the  contents  or  cpiantity  of  the  ]>aiekagc,  i 
allowed  to  <'xamim^  that  ]);ickage,  in  oresence  of  the  otiicers,  after  l)eiug  lanr 
the  supervision  of  those  otiicers,  and  tor  their  assistance  at  the  opening  and  < 
the  packages,  lifty  cents  for  every  pactkage  shall  be  paid  on  behalf  of  the  tre* 
A  declaration  of  the  value  of  the  goods  which  arc:  charg(*d  ])er  value,  but  of  \ 
current  juice  is  not  determined  by  the  committee  mentioned  in  article  live,  ' 
duction  of  invoice  or  other  documents;  it  is  allowed  to  the  declarer  to  ehang< 
laration  as  long  as  the  visitation  of  the  gooils  is  not  commenced.  Aeeortlii: 
declaration  the  duty  on  import^t  is  calculated,  and  on  showing  the  recei[)t  for  t 
l>ai<l  a  ]>ermit  for  discharging  will  bt;  d«'liv«'red. 

Ain\  d  The  custom-house  oflicers  are  in  the  right  to  open  the  bales,  civsei 
casks,  and  )»ackages,  and  to  examine  the  contents,  Imt  are  (ddiged,  if  requin 
tlbitely  to  closer  thttm  again.  The  damage  caused  by  the  examination  shall  bt 
sated. 

AiJT.  9.  On  g<»ods  which  are  s]>oiled  or  damaged  on  the  voyage,  or  at  the  di* 
or  hist  by  leakage  or  oth.'r  (causes,  a  dedu(;ti<»n  or  cxeniptitui  of  import  dut 
allowed,  provide<l  th<'  request  ho.  done  at  the  administration  of  finances,  b 
consignee  shall  take  the  goods  in  his  jiossession.  The  extent  of  damage  or 
be  fixed  by  a)qiraisitrs  on  tiu'  same  manner  as  prescribed  in  article  six.  The 
examination  is  for  the  account  of  the  applicant. 

Akt.  10.  In  extraortlinary  circumstances  the  duties  of  imports  can  teuip< 
diminished  or  abolishcid  by  the  goveriitir.  after  having  heartl  the  gi»verumeut'i 
Information  of  this  resolution  shall  be^  given  to  tht^  cohniial  council,  accomjKii 
]u*oject  of  an  ordinance*  for  the  ratiticatien  oi'  said  r<^solution,  in  thirty  days 
]»ublieation  of  the  resolution,  and,  in  case  the  term  ends  between  the  closing  i 
ing  id"  a  session,  in  thirty  days  after  theoi»ening.  If  the  project  is  not  accept 
colonial  council,  tht>  resdution  is  of  value  till  the  '.^Olhday  after  the  project  is 
The  iuqiort,  export,  or  tr.insport  (d'amnninition  or  gunpowder  can  totally  or 
forbidib'-n  l)y  the  governor. 

AuT.  11.  Are  <txempt  from  duty:  a.  Oa  inq)ortation :  1st.  Furuitun«,  inq 
utensils,  (;arria!;!'s.  cattle,  aud,  further,  all  articles  that  nuvy  bt-s  eonsidere<l  aa  h 
effects  of  persons  wh.i  come  to  establish  themselves  in  Surinam.  Among  I 
effects  are  not  reekojied  new  articles.  2d.  (iold  and  silver  coins  and  prei'ioi 
in  bai-s.  lUi.  Auinniiiition  of  war,  victuals  and  other  necessaries  consigne<l  to  th 
government  for  th;*  umi  of  trocqjs  and  njarine  of  the  state.  4th.  Cattle  and  fo 
exception  of  mules  ami  assj's,  horses,  ami  colts.  5th.  Machineries  for  agi 
purposes,  an<l  for  the  manufacturing  of  ccdcmial  ]>roduce.  Gth.  Objects  wli 
being  exported  for  any  rcpairare  reiuq»orted  in  the  time  of  one  year.  Tolusentitl 
exemption  of  duty,  the  exportation  nnist  have  been  done  with  forekuo\vl<Hlg( 
niaribo  of  the  co.n[>tr,dl..M-,  and  at  Xinv  R>tterdam  of  the  receiver  of  taxes, 
information  shall  be  produced  an  exact  deserii)tit)n  of  the  object  which  is  to  Iw 
The  articles  are  examined  by  th<*  ottieers,  before  being  shipped,  in  onler 
by  which  m.inner  sur^^'ty  can  b;*  obtaiuiMl  for  the  recognition  of  the  identity  at 
])ortation.  The  marks  <»f  recognition  are  nuMitioned  by  the  otiicers  on  the 
document  of  the  i»arty  interested.  The  exemption  is  not  allowed,  when  at  the 
atiim  the  identity  of  tintobjects  is  not  sutliciently  proved  ai^cording  t-o  the 
recognition  noted  down  by  tin?  otiicers.    7tli.  Botiks  and  other  papers.     8th.  '. 

b.  On  imx>ortation  and  ou  exportation:  1st.  Ammiuiitiou  of  war,  victuals,  i 
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ly  which  art'  flelivenMl  and  export^'d  by  tho  guveriinicut  out  of  the  uiaj^azincH 
ny  for  tlie  iiso  of  th«*  troojis  of  Notlu'ilaiul,  <»r  after  Immuj;  exportcMl  are  ivim- 
L  Stores  in  ust*  on  l>oar(i  of  entiTin^  v«*s.s««1m,  ]irovi(le<l  they  are  declared  as 
remaiu  till  the  exportation  under  8Ui)ervision  of  the  ot1icer8.  t^d.  The  ordi- 
igiTH  of  travelers.  4th.  Ballast,  as  imniicre,  .sand,  and  »u<'li  like  artieleshav- 
uiffreial  value;  and  further,  all  hallast  of  iron  and  stone  which  ait>  not  landexl. 
The  provisions  eonceniin;^  restitution  of  inii>ort  duties  for  imported  gcMwLs, 
afterwards  exi>orted,  (drawback,)  will  he  made  hy  a  later  ordinane**. 
The  payment  of  duties  shall  he  done  in  pro]»ortion  totheeffeetivtMiuanti*-yof 
;»rte4l  <)r  exportwl,  with  this  understanding,  Iniwever,  that  at  the  calculation 
iiut  of  duties  for  the  <leclared  quantity  <»r  value,  or  for  the  quantity  or  value 
11  t»e  found,  the  fraction  of  a  pound,  i>iiit,  foot,  or  ;juilih'r  l)elo\v  fifty  hun- 
all  not  Ih.'  brought  in  account,  and  if  they  amount  to  iifty  hundredtlm  and 
tali  be  reckoned  for  a  whole. 

The  duty  on  inip(U*t  or  export  amounts,  for  every  declaration,  however  small 
to  at  h*ast  twenty-live  cents. 

On  the  im))ortation  or  exportation  of  artit'les  the  tare  is  rejjjuhited  ns  fol- 
ull  casks  or  cas«'s.  ten  pere«-nt.  from  the  gross  w(fight,  with  the  exception  of 
iK'hich  a  tare  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  of  tea,  for  which  in  ordinary  tea-chests 
Inland  ten  iMumds  and  more, eighti^'u  per  <'ent.,an<l  in  ordinary  tea-clu'sts  of 
t  hundrtnl  and  ten  ixuinds.  a  tare  of  twenty-live  per  cent,  is  allowed.  For  all 
for  h-ather,  mats.  hanii»ers,  canisters,  linen,  ami  such  like,  five  ]>«?r  cent,  of 
•veight  on  importation,  and  five  ]»oinids  ])er  bale  on  exportation.  It  is,  how- 
rwl  to  the  dedantr  at  his  <'xpeiLse  to  cause  the  n«'t  weight  to  be  examined  by 
i-hous«'  otiicei-s,  an<l  to  j>ay  the  duty  according  to  the  result.  The  <leclarer 
lis  K«*r\'ic»*  tifty  cents  per  hour  in  belialf  of  the  treasury.  Fra<'tional  iiartit  of 
re  reckoned  for  a  whole  hour.  The  same  aulhiu'ity  is  given  to  the  custom- 
•en*  to  decide  the  net  weight.  Thev  must,  however,  be  authorized  bv  the 
:T  iM'fore  doing  this.  For  lish,  meat,  and  ]»ork  in  pickle,  imported  in  barrels, 
nil  be  aUowiMl ;  the  amount  of  tin*  import  duty  shall  be  cah-ulated  accordin«r 
L-lared  quantity  of  tish,  nu'at,  or  pork,  or  according  to  the  (pumtity  which 
oiul. 

In  case  there  are  a  great  number  of  casks,  cases,  hani])ei-s,  canisters,  bales. 
•«  i»f  the  same  size  and  kind,  the  examination  of  the  tare  m«'ntioned  in  the 
?  fourth  or  sixth  paragrapii  of  the  precedent  artich*  can  take  jdaceby  weigh- 
aking  out  s<une  of  those  goods,  whiirh  the  oilicers  shall  point  out.  Aceonl- 
resnlt  r)f  the  weighing  the  tare  shall  i»e  calculated  on  all  those  goods. 

By  mixed  packing  of  goods  chargi'd  at   tin*  weight  with  goods  charged  per 

ni't  Weight  of  the  lirst  can  be  examined  on  request  of  tiie  declanr,  and  at 
K\  by  the  «!Ustom-house  otlie«'rs.  Afc(U'ding  to  tlur  result  tin*  duties  are  due. 
mragra[)h  of  article  l.')  will  b«*  a])plied  in  that  cas*'. 

For  the  cah-uh\tion  of  the  inqiort  <luty  on  gooils  which,  at  the  time  the 
dinance  shall  be  in  force,  are  alrea<ly  imported  in  the  colony,  and  are  to  be 
I  brought  imnn»diately  in  consum]ition,  the  taritf  shall  be  allowed  as  pro- 
1  the  iMiblicatitm  *d*  March  *i;),  l-^il*,  ((»ov.  Paper  No.  o.)  On  goods  in  the 
arehous4*,  when  they  are  put   in  for  inland  consunqition,  after  the  ]>re8ent 

shail  be  in  force  the  import  duty  shall  be  calculated  according  to  article  1 
inaiiee. 

As  long  as  no  other  law  or  colonial  ordinance  shall  provide  for — in  case,  at 
nation  of  the  articles  declared  for  inqiort  or  export,  there  shall  be  found  an- 
I  of  goods,  or  the  true  st)rt,  but  not  the  just  (pmntity  acconling  to  the  decla- 
1  that  a  higher  duty  onglit  to  be  i)aid  than  what  is  declared  tor,  the  party 
shall  pay,  besiiles  the  legal  duty,  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  dilference,  but 
"e  guilders. 

Tlie  prew»nt  onlinance  shall  be  in  force  two  months  after  the  ]iublication. 
me  are  abolished  and  superse<led,  sav**  the  ]U'ovision  ma<le  in  article  If*,  the 
to  11,  21  and  22  of  the  ordinance  Of  Mandi  2<I,  }f*Ad,  ((iov.  Paper  No.  5,)  and 
ordinances  fonnerly  in  force  and  i>roviding  tor  diiti(\s  <mi  imports,  exports, 
{MirtK.  The  articles  of  the  ordinanct*  of  March  2t),  1^41),  (fiov.  Pa]»er  No.  5,) 
rated  in  the  former  ]>aragraph,  and  all  regulations  or  provisions  yet  in  force, 
5  the  manner  of  levying  duties  uu  imports,  exports,  and  transports,  an<l  the 
u  for  a  due  collection  of  said  duties  on  navigation  and  on  warehousing,  shall 
d  hy  another  cidonial  ordinance,  but  are  in  the  mean  time  in  force,  provided 
ot  in  contrailiction  with  this  present  ordinance. 
i  I^raniaribo,  December  5,  ld07. 

E.  A.  VAN  Em)EN, 

The  (iovvnimvnt  JSecretary, 
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Elsinore. — Geo.  P.  ^A^'SEN,  Consul 

November  2, 1) 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  inclose  my  yearly  rei)oit  of  the 
and  commerce  of  Denmark  for  the  year  1807-08. 

Whatever  productions  of  the  United  States  have  been  importer 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  for  a  number  of  years  past  have  reach© 
country  exclusively  throufi^h  other  foreij^^n  ports.  It  is  therefore  a 
lication  to  have  to  record  a  chanp;e  in  this  respect,  and  the  begii 
once  more,  of  a  direct  trade  between  the  two  (countries,  although 
but  limited  to  a  few  single  articles.  They  are,  however,  the  pi« 
who,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  open  the  road  to  many  others. 

In  the  commercial  year  from  April,  1807,  to  April,  1808,  the  ini 
tion  direct  from  the  IJnited  States  has  amounted  to  203,155  pou 
rosin,  10,201  pounds  of  turi)entine,  103  pounds  of  steel,  1,744,714 1 
of  petroleum,  and  41,049  ])ounds  of  raw  tobacco,  not  to  speak 
Kemington  guns  imported  by  the  Danish  government. 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  September,  1808,  live  ^ 
have  arrived  at  the  port  of  Coi)enhagen  direct  from  the  United  • 
two  of  these  being  American  vessels,  with  the  following  cargoes 
from  New  York,  with  2,434  barrels  of  petroleum,  value  ^31,570  5i 
barrels  of  turpentine,  value  $  1 ,882  48 ;  1 50  barrels  of  rosin,  value  $] 
one  from  Philadeli)hia,  with  2,998  barrels  of  petroleum,  value  825 
gold. 

In  foreign  vessels  :  One  from  New  York,  with  1,281  ban'els  of 
leum,  value  £3,00.0;  one  from*New  York,  with  1,338  baiTcls  of 
leum,  value  £3,050 ;  one  from  Philadelphia,  witlif^2,450  barrels  of 
leum,  value?  £5,000.  The  three  make  a  total  of  10,501  barrels  of 
leum. 

For  the  information  of  the  trade  I  will  annex  the  prices  of  jieti 
on  the  last  week  in  each  month  from  November  1,  1807,  to  Octol 
1808.  The  <luty  on  petroleum  is  two  skil lings  per  pound,  to  whicl 
be  added  the  Uoi)eidiagen  excise  of  0.02  skiliing. 

Xovember  29,  1807,  10^  to  11  cents  per  pound;  December  y 
lOii  to  11  cents  per  pcmnd;  January,  1808,  9i  to  10  cents  i)er  \ 
February  28,  1808,  8f  to  9^  cents  per  pound ;  "March  27,  1808,  8; 
cents  per  pound;  Ainil  24,  1808,  8 J  to  9:^  cents  per  pound;  IM 
1808,  83  U)  9J  (MMits  per  pound  ;  June  20,  1808, 8^  to  9J  cents  i>er  \ 
July  31,  1808,  9i  to  10  cents  ])er  pound;  August  28,  1808,  9J  tol 
per  pound;  September  25,  1808,  9  to  9.(  cent^  per  pound;  Octol 
1808,  9  to  9J  (jcnts  per  pound. 

EXPORTATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Denmark  furnishes  but  few  articles  for  exportation  to  the 
States;  the  total  numbet  of  invoices  certified  to  from  Jaiiuai 
Septend)er  30,  1808,  l)eing  oidy  21,  with  a  valuation  of  some  $U 
gold.  The  articles  exported  to  the  Stares  are  generallj'  object4» 
as,  for  example,  the  well-known  biscpie  statuaries,  household  silve 
and  paintings,  &c.,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Gox>enhag€ 
sans  have  gained  a  world-wide  and  well  deserved-reputation. 
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rer,  as  the  importation  from  the  United  States  incre^ises,  many 
nay  be  fonnd  which  would  find  a  ready  market  in  the  States. 
16  Vessels  took  oat  250  bales  of  linen  rags,  ($3,277,)  and  2,241 
itrolenm  barrels,  ($1,621  92.) 

OENEBAL  TRADE  OP  DENMARK. 

ineral  trade  of  the  country  has  been  very  favorable  the  past 
importation  amounting  by  weight  to  1,863,560,955  pounds,  or 
»nt.  more  that  in  the  previous  year.  The  revenue  derived  from 
bered  for  consumption  has  been  5,854,722  rix  dollars.  Many 
5  imported  for  transit,  which  trade  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
K>lishment  of  all  transit  dues  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
lowing  table  will  show  the  total  imi)ortation  of  the  principal 
it  foreign  products  imported  into  the  kingdom,  and  the  quan- 
»f  which  entered  the  port  of  Copenhagen,  showing  that  the 
rols  nearly  the  whole  importation.  If  we,  for  example,  t-ake  the 
articles  of  importation,  those  of  sugar,  sirup,  and  molasses, 
lonnted  to  44,401,758  pounds,  we  find  that  over  ninety-four  i)er 
(0,814,858  pounds,  found  its  way  to  that  city. 

SUUement  showing  the  principid  articles  of  importation  into  Denmark, 


Articles. 


ponodi. 

do... 

■ do... 

. do... 

eomxnerce  lajit. 

barrels. 

rwood poaDdH . 

Uneal do... 

igo- .......... ......................................do... 

ler  kinda do... 

erring* do... 

Ac.'. do... 

do... 

red ^ do... 

If.  Ac .*. do... 

aadpean i barrels. 

« pounds. 

(jBds do... 

ich do... 

ilii do... 

ipeottDe do... 

ber  kinds do... 

be do... 

do... 

of  cotton,  flax,  Ae do... 

wool do... 

iOk do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

i«ar,  (paddy) do... 

I do... 

ba do... 

i^  Molassea do... 

do... 

net  and  ttemt do... 

m do... 

UofT do... 

Nrtag do... 

W do... 

in  bottles pots. 

casks pounds. 

r  wiM,  ia  iMtttka do... 

liaof  Uqnqfi,  graded,  in  bottles pots. 

easks,  8^ riertets. 

•«•«•...•••.•.. pounds. 
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Kingdom  at 
large. 


1,870,269 

387.093 

3.907,034 

14. 309, 755 

62,189 

1,593,806 

1, 352, 056 

7,993 

1^606 

1, 874, 751 

9,723.997 

3. 780, 240 

4.881,671 

115,722 

393.126 

2,712 

977,123 

765,412 

239,906 

705.  419 

28,758 

251,987 

3, 855, 527 

553,069 

8, 101. 883 

2, 103, 656 

155.396 

938.622 

1, 537, 183 

136.299 

5.924,343 

7, 876. 970 

37, 431, 968 

2, 947, 565 

44.401,758 

568.114 

5, 486, 579 

47,042 

70,243 

29,008 

2,263 

87,874 

2, 896, 151 

212, 274 

8.619 

233,379 

591,017 


Per  cent  at  Co- 
penhagen. 


$1,737,005 

56,759 

1,787,334 

12,032,095 

23.135 

938,006 

906.645 

3.700 

43,263 

1,309.345 

9,242,013 

3. 751. 628 

3,322,991 

94,962 

346,689 

1,676 

955,021 

687.453 

178,020 

533,169 

28,041 

248,629 

2,743,302 

284.651 

5,067.926 

1,558,988 

102,226 

451,491 

916. 100 

15,112 

4,267,343 

7,145,780 

11,516.035 

2. 494. 675 

40. 814. 858 

489,666 

2, 361, 180 

38,374 

31.839 

11.7H8 

1.648 

55.330 

1,902.529 

175.849 

7,964 

H3.329 

510,263 


\ 
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EXPORTATION. 


I   exportation  for  the  year  amounted  by  weight  to  845^383, 
l8 — 1*5,048,175  pounds  less  than  in  the  previous  year.    Thisiei 


The 
pounds- 

tion  falls  entirely  u])on  the  domestic,  the  transit  trade  in  foreign  g( 
having  increased  17,709,093  pounds  over  last  year's  exportation. 

The  exportation  of  domestic  goods  amounted  to  709,720,353  pou 
against  753,438,521  pounds  in  180(>-'67.  The  export  of  foreign  go 
on  the  contrary,  amounted  to  135,063,237  pounds,  against  117,893 
pounds  in  1800-'07,  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

CITY  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

The  trade  of  that  city  has  been  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
vious  year,  both  in  respect  to  importation  and  exportation.  The 
importation  amounted  by  weight  to  875,113,387  pounds,  against  7S3,15i 
pounds  in  1800-'07 — an  increase  of  11  per  cent.  The  quantity  enl 
for  consnmi)tion  has  increased  15.2  per  (;ent. 

The  exportation  for  the  year  1807-08  exceeded  that  of  the  pre 
year  by  34,119,800  i)ounds,  or  10.3  i)er  cent.  The  weight  of  at 
exported  is  calculated  at  244,069,400  pounds,  against  209,949,060  p( 
in  1800-'07. 

DOMESTIC  GOODS  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Tlie  expoii:ation  of  domestic  articles  has  been  considerably  less 
in  the  ])revious  year,  particularly  as  relates  to  c^jreals  and  rai)esee< 

The  importation  of  cereals  has,  on  the  contrary,  l)een  far  greatei 
in  the  past  year,  namely:  139,908  barrels  in  1805-'00  more  th 
1807-'08. 

The  following"  tjible  will  show  the  export  and  imi)ort  of  cereal 
other  grains  in  the  year  1807-08: 


Articles. 


'  Exported. 


Baekwheat barrels . 

Barley do... 

BeanM do... 

Peas do... 

OatM do... 

Wheat do... 

Malt do... 

Rye do... 

Vetches do... 

Ground  into  flour,  Ac  : 

Of  buckwheat pounds. 

Of  barley do... 

Of  beans  and  peas do... 

Of  oats do... 

Of  wheat do... 

Of  rye do... 


8.094 
1,  S45, 759 

ii.'iis 

877.262 
363,326 

2,790 
291.477 

4,881 

85,571 

4, 731, 748 

75 

13.922 

21,372,288 

14,520,548 


In 
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Of  nianafactured  articles  of  cereals,  such  as  bread,  &c.,  the  export 
atiou  hn»  been  1,670,150  pounds;  importations,  28l),2*.K]  i)onnds.    Tlie  fol- 
lowing table  will  show  the  description,  quantity,  and  official  value  of  the 
priueiiml  aiirricultural  proilucts  exported  in  1807-08.    The  oHicial  value, 
however,  falls  much  below  the  market  value. 

Description.  Export«HL     <  Official  value. 


'  Riz-dollnra. 

lap pounds...  f«>i».  rt)3  '  M.574 

Oilitke «Io.-..  4.6rw»,6:tt  93,012 

B<«w do.-..  4,457,9-^»  I  44,579 

Lt"  *iock :  I 

SlK^P,goat».  &c number..!  9,76'i  29,a»t* 

How* do 7,fi43  I  573,>2r» 

OxtBMdcown do 51.969  3,118,140 

CilTH do....  1.093  17,4f8 

Hog.^(uidpig)i do 5.^444  ,  458,  i=«96 

IkDwd barreU..  ll.Sfij'  75.160 

I^Mnd do.-..'  15.:i84  123. 07-2 

fWKw* do .  7,()94  '  7.G94 

^rk,  hanui,  6lc poiindu . .  7.  .VW.  7i?7  9(K ),  H 1 4 

l»f.tc.. do 2,591.819  311,017 

fifUh barrelH . .  I  2. 979.  Hv'H  i  11.  (4.3.  975 

flnw,  inacufiictnr««  of Iu»uu«U..  1,070,150  '  I0i»,20t» 

litrw barnU..!  40.504  ,  2, 02.5,-tM) 

liol pounds..  2.511,717  3t*9, 31t) 

Total  value : 19.  9f  i9,  020 


DISTILLERIES. 

Amon^  the  more  prominent  articles  of  manufacture  is  the  distilling;:  of 
Wgli  wuies.  There  are  351  distilleries  in  the  country,  and  last  year  dis- 
tiuing  amounted  to  31,014,040  pots,  the  total  revenue  from  which 
MDouiited  1,145,413  rix-dollars,  or,  deducting  from  tins  the  nmount 
ftfiinded  on  the  export(?d  articles,  1,184,1)53  pots,  it  left  the  government 
•net  income  of  1,103,002  rix  dollars,  not  including  the  war  tax. 

THE   3IEKCnANT   MARINE. 

The  Danish  merchant  marine,  which  on  the  31st  of  March,  18<»0,  num- 

kfiwl  3,18^i  vessels,  numbered  only  3,132  vessels  on  the  same  day'in  the 

fnaseiit  year,  a  decrea*4e  of  54  vessels.     This  decrease  is,  however,  oidy 

ipi^areut,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  which  shows  an 

Bcreas4^  of  tonnage  in  the  same  time  of  0.8  ]>ercent.    This  increase  falls 

tttii-ely  uiK>n  the  larger  vessels,  Avhich  have  likewise  increased  in  num- 

Wrs.    The  number  of  vessels  and  boats  in  1S(><>  was  3,18(>,  with  a  total 

tanage  of  1.10,815  tons.    In  1807,  the  number  was  3,132,  with  n  total 

tODnage  of  171,8054  tons.    In  1808  the  nmnber  was  3,132,  with  a  total 

(MiDage  of  175,554^  tons. 


letween 

18^  to  448  the  present  year. 

In  the  above  lists  are  included  the  steamboats,  which  in  1SG8  num- 
bere<l  80  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,047  tons  and  4,500  horse-power. 

VESSELS  EXPEDITED  AT  THE  COLLECTION  DISTRICTS. 
1 

Beveral 

tonnage        ,      ,  ,        ,  _^ ^ 

increase  of  9.7  per  cent.  The  principal  increase  falls  upon  steam- 
boats. 
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Total  number  of  vesaeU  expedited. 

Number. 

1 

VMitels  in  the  uiual  trade,  and  Tesneli  in  arerage 

M,4ei 

9.118 

18,409 

1. 

V**WielH  DBJIiliUff 

Steamboats 

Total 

84,948 

It 

y umber  of  resseh  in  Ike  coasting  trade. 


yew*-lii  in  the  uiraal  trado,  and  veiwels  in  average 

Veiwelii  pawing 

Rt«amboatii 

Total 


Xumber  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade. 


VeiiHelg  in  the  usnal  trade,  and  veHiteld  in  average 

Wiii***1m  pHMMing 

SteauiboaM 

Total ' 


Number. 


30,308 
1.021 
6,755 


38,084 


From  the  above  lists  it  Avill  be  seen  that  no  less  than  2,118  vesse 
chargeil  or  took  on  board  cargoes  to  tlie  amount  of  38,219J  tons  ii 
ing  Danish  ports. 

To  facilitate  this  important  and  convenient  traffic  the  cit>'  of  ( 
hagen  is  just  now  making  an  improvement  Avhich  will  be  of  muc! 
elit  in  this  direction,  both  to  the  city  itself  and  i)articularly  to  the  ii 
ous  steamers  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade,  and  that  need  convt 
facilities  for  coaling  in  passing  to  and  from  the  Baltic. 

Outside  the  inner  harbor  at  Copenhagen,  and  inside  the  se^  bat 
there  is  a  slioal  called  Revshaleground,  and  the  jilan  is  to  fill  u] 
and  form  it  with  an  island,  on  which  to  erect  warehouses  and  fa4 
for  storing  coal,  &c. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island,  which  filers  the  city,  the  pri 
docks  will  be  erected,  forming  convenient  landing  places  for  »te 
desiring  to  coal,  or  for  vessels  to  discharge  cargoes  in  passing  tb< 
without  being  cx)mpelleil  to  go  into  the  inner  harbor.  This  islai 
also  attbrd  shelter  to  the  inner  roa<l  from  eastern  winds.  The  ^ 
the  island  will  be  some  twenty-seven  acres  of  land. 

It  is  also  the  intention  to  erect  a  patent  bedding  or  railway  d< 
the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  vessels,  on  the  plan  of  tl 
here  at  Elsinore,  of  which  I  have  given  a  description  in  a  former  i 
and  which  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  vessels  in  average  1 
last  three  or  four  years. 


EMIGRATION. 


I  will  conclude  my  report  by  an  allusion  to  the  enugration  fix) 
country,  which  is  increasing  with  every  year.  The  number  of  p 
who  seek  information  at  the  consulate  regarding  the  United  St 
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•«y  large.    Often  they  come  in  person  from  the  distant  parts  of  the 

OODtlT. 

last  year  the  Eigsdag  passed  a  law  regulating  the  booking  of  passen- 
?6f8,  making  the  liersons  engaged  therein  give  security  for  the  faithful 
«iformanee  of  their  contracts  with  the  emigrants.  From  a  late  report 
ytie  police  at  Copenhagen,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  contracts 
lade  at  the  Copenhagen  agencies  have  been  700,  including  1,385  per- 
)]uf since  the  Ist  day  of  May,  when  the  law  went  into  force,  to  the  30th 
f  8q)tember.  Pre\ious  to  that  day  there  had  been  booked  3,124  i)er- 
ms,  making  a  total  of  4,509  persons  from  the  1st  of  January,  and 
hidi  will  likely  increase  to  5,000  iiersons  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
1u8isforCox>enhagen  alone,  or  i)ersons  who  have  engaged  passage  there ; 
nditisfair  to  i^resume  that  the  balance  of  the  country  will  furnish 
early  the  same  number.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  emigration  will  still 
Dlher  increase,  and  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the 
|inremment  to  discourage  it.  The  emigrants,  to  a  great  extent,  come 
torn  the  agricultural  population,  many  of  them  bringing  with  them  con- 
Bderable  capital,  and  all  of  them  at  least  most  industrious  habits.  It 
*  a  current  which  has  set  in,  and  cannot  be  stopped  by  mere  false- 
MMrtion^  every  one  of  which  is  falsified  by  letters  from  friends  of  the 
oaigrauts  already  in  the  United  States. 


Copenhagen. — L.  A.  Hecksheb,  Vice-consul 

December  31, 1867. 

*^*i«ii(  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
thin  part  to  the  United  i^utes  during  tJie  quarter  ended  this  day, 

*''*  ^ork,  3  cases,  being  the  total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 . . .  $220  70 

Joui for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 6,846  69 

Totil  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 1,152  21 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 810  39 

®»*ind  total 9.029  99 


Fbedebickstadt. — W.  F.  MooBE,  Consular  Agent 

Decembeb  31, 1867. 

^*^'^^ent  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

'^^M  copper  and  iron,  being  the  total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 

T*otal for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 109,902  08 

Total  for  six  months 110,579  97 


% 
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St.  Croix,  West  Indies. — R.  A.  Findley,  Vicec&mtL 

June  30 

Statement  shoicinfi  tlie  description  and  lvalue  of  the  exports  from  th\ 
the  United  States  far  the  quarters  ended  June  30  and  JSeptember 
respectively. 

Sugar,  rum,  and  molasses $ 

Sujxar,  cottou,  tohjwco,  and  old  metal 

Rum,  molasses,  metal,  lea<l,  liides,  and  skins 

Total  for  (|uarter  ended  June  30,  lc<68 

Totiil  for  (luaiter  ended  Sttptember  30,  18(>H 

Total  for  six  months 


SW£I>£N  A^n  NORWAY. 


Cheisti.v^sand. — O.  C.  EEmnAiiDT,  Consular  Agent. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  shoxcing  the  deacription  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  part  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Bam,  old  metal,  hides,  and  skins,  l)eing  the  t^)tal  for  quarter  Deeeniber 

31.1i«7 : $4,439  i?iO 

Total  for  qurfrter  ended  March  31,  1868 3,005  47 

Total  for  six  mouths 7,  445  27 


Stockholm. — Chas.  A.  Perkins,  Consul. 

January  14, 1869. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  statement  of  com- 
merce  at  the  inyrt  of  Stockhohn : 

The  direct  expoi-tations  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  amounted, 
as  per  consular  invoice  rc^cord,  to  349,880.80  rigsdaler,  of  which  27 
invoices  of  iron  amounted  to  343,350.04  rigsdaler ;  one  invoice  paint- 
ingpj, 5,500  riorsdaler ;  two  invoices  porcelain,  678.65  rigsdaler;  one  in- 
voice fiish,  2J6  ri<^daler;  one  invoice  punch,  112.80  rigsdaler. 

The  rates  of  freight  to  Charleston  and  Savannah  for  two  cargoes  of 
bftr-iroD  were  forty  shillings  sterling  i)er  ton  in  full. 

Of  the  imiKjrtations  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  I  am  not  at 
present  able  to  give  any  statement,  but  hope  to  be  so  in  a  couide  of 
weeks,  when  I  will  transmit  the  same  to  the  department. 

A  late  rei)ort  from  the  de])artment  of  finance  states  that  the  crops  of 
laKt  year  were  generally  bellow  the  average  ;  in  only  two  districts  above 
the  average,  and  in  two  at  an  average;  in  three  th(»y  had  nearly  a  total 
lo88  of  the  crops,  and  in  the  remaining  seventeen  below  the  average. 

Inclosure  No.  1  is  an  extract  from  the  reports  just  publisln^d  by  the 
^  Boyal  Commerce  Collegium,"  (the  Board  of  Trade,)  for  the  year  1867. 
As  I  do  not  find  it  meutioneci  in  any  previous  dispatches,  I  use  the 
occasion  to  report  that  a  new  gold  coin,  called  carolin,  has  been  issued 
in  this  country.  A  royal  ordinance  of  the  31st  of  July,  1868,  proclaimed 
that  no  ducats  were  to  be  coined  after  the  1st  of  October,  but  carolins 
woold,  instead,  be  issued.  The  carolin  is  in  value  equal  to  seven  rigs- 
daler, twenty  ore,  or  ten  francs,  (the  value  in  francs  being  stamped  on 
the  coin.)  At  a  future  day  twenty-five-franc  pieces,  equal  to  two  and  a 
half  carolins,  will  also  be  coined,  as  the  intention  is  to  adopt  a  gold 
Rtandard  with  the  fninc  as  unit. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commerce  Collegium  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  Sweden 

in  1867. 

The  total  valne  of  importg  and  exports  of  Sweden  in  18G7  amounted  to  262,^20,000  rix- 
^lUaiv  M^Dfit  219,976,000  rix-doUarH  in  1866.  Dedncting  eoinn,  and  ^ohl  and  Hilver  in 
ini^ots.  toe  yalne  of  the  imports  ])roper  for  1867  exceexlH  the  same  kind  of  inq>ort  the 
pneeaiDg  year  by  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  rix-doUars.    The  ex]^>ort  also  shows 
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nil  «»xres«  in  ISiu  over  IHfiTi  amount  iiijx  to  about  the  Ranio  fijrun*rt.    Drfluctinjj  (>oiiU}.u 
jrolil  and  silver  in  injjoTH,  t ho  export  amounted  in  IHiiT)  to  10j-<,U7G,H<>:^  rixHlo1]ar8,iiil8( 
to  l(W3,lHr),(>>^  rix-d<dlars,  and  in  Ir^u  to  r27,:nSM)00  rix-dollai-s.    The  exjiort  in  IhW 
uold  and  silver  in  coins  and  bara  cxeoeds  the  same  tbu  precMMliug  year  179yl(i3  rix-dc 
larM. 

The  export  of  jjrain  and  Hour  Ih  estimated  at  a  value  of  twenty-six  and  Skf^narU 
million  of  rix-d(»llars.  Oats  alone  represented  a  ca]>ital  value  of  tw«^nty-tbivt^  uilUoni 
Tbu  iini»ort  of  cotton  in  ]^>7  amounted  to  tbirtcen  and  a  balf  millions  Nka1]Miud.  (on 
itound  bein^  e(|ual  to  (M)4  ]>(iund  avoiitlupois,)  exeeediujr  by  two  and  a  balf  millioiutk 
import  in  1?:^H);  but  tbe-  ]»riee  of  tbis  article  bad  been  so  considerably  reduced  that  tb 
money  value  of  tbe  import  of  le*t)7  is  far  b<'low  tbe  same  for  IHiiii. 

The  inipoit  of  wool,  tallow,  unrefined  sugar,  and  t<d»:u!co  stalks,  M'as  in  1867  iu  fxew 
of  tbe  same  articles  in  It^'Al;  but  of  bides,  crude  iM'troleuni,  and  tobacco  leaver,  the  in- 
port  was  less  tban  tbe  i>n'vious  year.  It  ougbt  to  be  remarked  that  tbe  dutie«  on  nnw- 
tim'd  sugar,  tobacco  stalks  and  leaves,  were  somewhat  increased  after  tbe  17th  of  May, 
ie67. 
•  Cofllec  was  imported  to  an  amount  of  1R.()77,700  ])0iinds,  an  average  of  two  and  three- 
quarter  million  pounds  more  tban  tbe  im])ort  in  any  of  the  nine  previous  years. 

Tlie  import  <»f  coal,  which  went  uj*  to  the  never-before-attain«'d  <iuantity  of  17.487,867 
cubic  feet,  was  reduced  in  l?iG7  down  to  10,14^,923  cubic  feet,  which  was  adsoleiathn 
iu  imi  and  \H{m. 

Tbe  import  of  simp,  which  iu  IHOG  amounted  to  3,)^J(),ir>8  pounds,  in c readied  in  1867 
,  to  S.lSSjKJH  ])(»!inds,  tbe  largest  quantity  ever  importe«l  in  <m«'  year. 

Tbe  export  of  iron  cn-e,  wliicli  in  IrtlV)  had  increased  to  4l)l>,!iM»  bundred-wei||:ht,M 
in  1H6()  bad  diminisbeil  t(»  IW."^,IOy  bundre«l-weight,  went  down  in  Ij^w  to  236,775 haa- 
dred-weigbt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex|>ort  of  pig  iron,  which  in  1S(>4  amonntedto 
403,157  bundi-ed-weight,  but  in  1805  decreased  to  570,0:W  hundred-weight,  and  ml8B 
to  350,750  centner,  increased  in  lt^)7  to  555,728  hundre<l-weigbt,  which  quantity  is^ 
lar'jest  ever  exported  sin(?e  the  ]»robibition  to  ex]H»rt  this  article  in  li!?5i)  was  onnnlkd. 
Of  Idooms  10H,200  liundred-weigbt  were  exported  in  18()7,  111,149  hundred-weight  in 
18()0,  and  1)2,553  hundred- weight  in  the  year  1H65.  The  exix>i*t  of  bar  in>n  amounted iiB 
1860  to  2,721,140  hundred- weight,  being  then  the  largest  quantity  exiiorteil  in  anycw 
year.    In  lHt)7  this  expoil  had  increiised  t<» 3,310,194  hundred-weight.    The  avdip 

Crice  of  this  kind  of  iron  at  Stocklndm,  wbicb  in  1800  amounted  to  7  rix-doUanp* 
uudred-weight,  ani(»uiited  in  1^07  only  to  6.50  rix-dollars.  The  exjjort  of  hoop  •* 
bolt  iron  increased  fnmi  90,4^7  hundredweight  iu  1806  to  107,782  huiidred-wfightii 
18t)7.  Iron  plat<»s  als*>  increawd  from  13,040  hundre<l- weight  in  180(»  to  21,188  hundnd 
weight  in  18<i7.  The  exported  quantity  of  st^^l  increased  in  1867  to  139,859  hundred 
weight,  from  49,495  hun<Ued-weight  in  18ii0. 

The  exjMirt.  of  copixT  <»re  bad  increased  from  23,480  hundred-weight  iu  1865  to  55^ 
hundred- weight  iu  180(),  but  went  down  again  in  1867  to  39,883  hundred-weight 

Of  uumanufactuivd  lead  the  export  iucreased  from  6,146  hundred-weight  m  1866  ti 
7,578  hundred- weight  in  18()7. 

The  ex)N)rt  of  beams  and  sjiars  of  large  diiiiensiouM  was  smaller  than  iu  previouBTfii* 
but  of  smaller  dimensions,  jis  well  as  of  masts,  pit-pro])s,  l>oard8.  and  lumber  g«nfrtfy 
a  consiclerable  incretme  ai>]>ear8.  Tbe  exjiort  of  matchej»,  amounting  in  1866  to  2,958^ 
pounds,  bad  in  1867  increased  to  3,:{52,053  poiuids.  Also  tar  bad  incif^nsi'd  from  14M9 
uundred-weight  in  180(),  to  194,443  hundred- weight.  In  18()3,  however  it  amounted^ 
395,904  bundied-weigbt. 

In  reganl  to  tbe  commercial  relations  of  Sweden  with  the  I'nited  Stat.es,  it  willbeiW 
that  the  direx-t  import  from  the  States  had  not  yet,  in  18(»7,  reached  the  exti^ntith^* 
Iwifore  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Thus  c»f  tbe  article  cotton,  of  which  in  1860  IW* 
than  U^n  and  a  half  million  pounds  Avorc  import4id,  and  in  1801  nearly  s«;veii  and  ft  h*^ 
million  pounds,  no  larger  quantities  than  319,131  pounds  have,  during  1867,  bctnUD 
port<Hl.  The  whole  imjiort  from  the  United  States  amounted  only  to  974,O0o  rix-dw 
lars,  as  no  other  articles,  with  the  exco])tion  of  petroleum,  were  iniported  in  any  «■ 
siderablc  quantities.  But  also  of  petroleum  the  import  was  less  than  in  the  ]iKTiM> 
year. 

The  import  of  which  no  Swedish  vessel  took  a  part,  was  effected  by  four  NorwegJ 
vessels  f(»r  005.000  rix-dollars,  and  by  one  English  vessel  for  369,tK)0  rix-dollars.  i* 
value  of  the  import  iu  1866  was  not  estimate^l  at  more  than  651,(HH)  rix-<lollan;  W 
the  lower  amount  of  this  estimate,  comjiared  with  the  estimated  valne  of  the  imp*' 
iu  1867,  depends  ])rinci]>ally  upon  the  fact  that  the  im]>ort  in  180*?,  in  which  onlyt*! 
foreign  vej«cls  shared,  wjis  etfecte<l  by  four  Swedish  vessels,  and  that  the  value  of  ff*'* 
importwl  in  Swedish  vessels  is  computwl  from  prices  existing  at  the  place  of  moH 
while  the  value  of  goo<ls  imported  in  foreign  vessels  is  estimato^l  according  topri* 
existing  here. 

Iu  the  direct  ex])ort  to  the  Uuite<l  States  a  considerable  iucre^iso  api>eaT8  in  theihil 
ping  of  bar  iron.  During  1867,  584,088  hundred- weight  were  exiK»rt«a,  which  quwtit 
IS  the  largest  since  1839,  when  713,446  huudrod-weight  were  exported  cliiiMst  fromS^ 
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United  States.  The  valne  of  the  export,  which  in  1666  wan  estimated  at 
iz-dollan,  is,  however,  for  1867,  notwithHtanding  the  larger  8hipi)ing  of  har 
ittmated  at  more  than  3,859,000  rix-dollars.  Ke^^rding  this  circumstance  it 
reyer,  to  be  remarked  that,  according  to  Swedish  ccmsu]ar  reports,  only  one 
mel  arrived  with  cargo  direct  from  bweden  to  the  Unite<l  States,  of  which 
M  been  estimated  from  the  prices  existing  at  the  i)lace  of  destination,  whUe 
IT  ttzportatioiis  during  the  same  year  were  effected  by  foreign  vessels,  viz : 
ffwe^an,  one  Finnish,  one  Prussian,  one  Hamburg,  one  Bremen,  one  Olden- 
Snghah,  and  also  by  seven  vessels  from  the  United  States  and  sixteen  fr*om 
le  eargoes  of  which  forty-three  vessels  have  been  valued  according  to  the 
ecace  prices  of  the  articles  here.  From  the  United  States  the  importation 
tiittfly  of  the  following  articles : 


Description. 


• pounds.. 

I do.... 

do.... 

CWt-- 

ponndi.. 

do.... 

■d0 do.... 

loed do 


1863. 


2,015 
69,015 


158.328 


1864. 


76,402 

247, 074 

1, 020, 443 

2,062 


4,711 


1865. 


320.035 

156.554 

329,080 

642 


1866. 


78,907 

117,  767 

353 

8.036 

4.364 

350,000 

1,004.605 

346, 313 


1867. 


161.984 

13,055 

490 

8,100 


319, 131 
441. 750 
428.380 


bere  were,  besides,  imported  14,700  ponnds  grass  seeds,  dyes  for  4,500  rix- 
poonds  bread,  54,700  pounds  rosin,  tools  and  machinery-  for  5,340  rix-doUars, 
ondred-weight  of  tallow.    Entered  in  bond  were — 


Description. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

• 

..pounds 

....do.... .. 

446,793 
191, 494 

232,032 
134,784 

832,038 
134,784 

551,836 

1 

40.417 

nited  States  were 

exported — 

Description. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

•  ...a........    .........  -C^^t-  . 

156,156 
043 

321,906 

735 

751 

90 

3,045 

141,375 

340,815 
5,592 

551,836 

...do.. 
...do .. 

3,833 

...do.. 

30 

300 

liare  were,  besides,  exported  3,120  hundred- weij^ht  of  pigiron,  185  hundred" 
»late8,  7,105  hundred- weight  of  scrap  iron,  machinery  and  tools  for  2,866  rix- 
1 18,906  cubic  feet  of  lumber. 


8wedi$h  veMeU  entered  in  United  Statee  ports,  (except  California,) 

■ 

raOM  SWKDEM. 

raoM  roRsioN  ports. 

TotaL 

With  oargo. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

No. 

10 

10 

4 

5 

1 

Tonnage. 

970 
349 
428 
109 

yo. 

38 
38 
19 
36 
38 

Tonnage. 
.3,298 
3,403 
1,711 
3,015 
4,090 

No, 
2 
1 

Tonnage. 
219 
13 

No. 
50 
49 
23 
46 
42 

TonTiage. 
4,344 
4,385 

2,000 

5 
3 

750 
427 

4,993 

4,«26 

Age  is  computed  in  ''  nylaster,"  of  which  one  nylast  equal  100  centner,  equal 
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Swedish  vessels  from  the  United  States j  (except  California.^ 

) 

Yearg. 

TO  SWEDEN. 

TO  FORKIOW  PORTS. 

Tati 

• 

With  cargo. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

1863 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No, 

45 

45 

22 

39 

40 

Tonnage. 
4.054 
4,170 
1.696 
4.393 
4,095 

No. 
1 
2 
I 
3 
5 

Tonnage, 
49 

77 
361 
776 

No. 

46 

49 

25 

45 

Tn 

1864 

2 
2 
3 

157 
137 
231 

i 

1865 

1 

1866 

i 

1867 

45  ; 

! 

No  Swedish  vessel  has  entered  the  port  of  San  Francisco  direct 
Sweden,  nor  sailed  from  the  same  port  direct  to  Sweden. 

From  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commerc/e  Collegium,  for  1867, 
manufactures  and  industry,  I  extract  the  foUoAving: 

The  total  of  goods  mannficturt^d  in  Swodeu  in  1857  amouutiMl  to  79,179,461  ri 
lai'8,  showing  a  dcH^reuse  of  fonr  and  a  half  miUions  from  1866,  when  it  amomi 
83,748,421  rix-dollai-8,  the  highest  amount  ever  reached. 

Taking  the  total  value  of  goochs  manufactured  during  the  last  five  years,  the  f 
ing  figures  appear : 

In  1863 66,5 

In  1864 71,0 

In  1865 75,8 

In  1866 83,1 

In  1867 79,1 

If  this  estimate  of  total  value  of  manufactures  for  1867  be  com]»ared  with  the 
of  foreign  goods  during  the  same  year,  it  wiU  be  se<^n  that,  not  withstanding  this 
has  been  considered  as  particularly  unfavorable  to  the  industrial  activity  of  thew 
the  consuming  capacity  of  the  same  has  not  diminished.  The  principal  redac 
value  of  articles  manufactured  during  1867,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  e 
the  wool  and  cotton  factories,  the  cotton  spinneries,  the  manufactories  of  t-obai 
leather,  and  the  oil  mines.  Regarding  the  cotton  spinneries,  it  is  to  be  ol)serv€ 
although  the  value  has  been  reduced  oy  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  rix- 
the  ([uantity  manufactured  has  increased  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  i)OQ 

The  principal  increjise  api^ears  in  the  manufacture  of  ^laper,  matches,  and 
sugar  refineries. 

The  number  of  factories  decreased  to  2,258  in  1867,  from  2,327  in  1866 ;  also  ti 
ber  of  hands  employed  was  reduced  from  31,322  to  30,297,  but  was  larger  1 
1865. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  may  perhaps  not  prove  unin 
ing  to  state  that  the  total  population  of  Sweden,  according  to  a 
just  published  by  the  Statistical  Bureau,  amounted,  on  Deceml 
1867,  to  4,195,()81,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  35J 
0.84  per  cent.    It  is  considered  that  9,334  persons  have  emigrated 

Statemeyit  showing  the  direct  importation,  tcith  its  value,  from  Sto^ 

to  tlie  United  States  during  the  yeur  1868. 

Bi 

Pork,  2:^9,600  pounds 

TaUow,  499,200  pounds 

Resin,  34,000  pounds 

Wheat  fiour,  200  jjounds 

Clocks,  42 

Books 

Kerosene,  939,258  ]>oimd8 

m 

Total  value 
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57  the  importation  amounted  to  367,411  rix-dollars.    The  importa- 
8  effected  in  1808  by  one  Swedish,  one  Danish,  and  one  German 
Indosnre  No.  1  is  a  synopsis  of  the  total  importation  to  the 
Stockholm  during  1867  and  1868.  * 

tttal  importation  to  the  i>ort  of  Stockholm  amounted  in  1867  to 
34  rix-dollars,  and  in  1868  to  37,790,604  rix-dollai^s,  and  consisted 
)llowing  articles: 


Description. 


50  per  cent,  alcohol : 


.kannor. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
., .do... 


cwt .. 

do... 

poundH . 

e« cub  c  f«)t. 

pounds. 

Ik do... 

lOk ". do... 

do... 

lized with  linen do... 

1  half  wool do... 

Ibnop do... 

do... 

•oof / do... 

iMd d... 


.do. 


tdt,  and  dyewoods rix-dollars. 

cubic  feet. 

.• cwt.. 


t 


rhemt 


.do. 

.do., 

.do.. 

do., 

do., 

do. 


t cubic  tVe t . 

..... do... 

do... 

.do... 

do... 

do... 


nnel pounds . 

do... 

do... 


Ids 


.do.., 
.do.., 
.do., 
do., 
.do.., 
.do... 


id  pmnea do . . . 

isd do... 

do... 

do... 

,  ground do... 

Bdc riz  dollars. 

cwt.. 

do... 

k pounds. 

rix-dollurs. 

cwt. . 


dtCat... 
B,  erode. 


.pouuds. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


do... 

do... 

cwt. . 

and  velvet pounds. 

do... 


.cnbic  feet.. 
...pounds.. 
do.... 


140.238 

73,671 

9,444 

518 

12,257 

223 

2,971 

7, 025.  581 

3, 946, 264 

1, 744, 8.32 

10,015 

2t,&51 

235,998 

7,407 

354,168 

61,223 

19,109 

74 

474, 05> 

13,3<i8 

137,924 

287.993 

12, 547 

120.104 

3,687 

487,818 

14 

33 

891 

853 

397 

161 

300 

325 


86, 
646 

88 

38 


25, 

193 

952 

77 

24 

32 

58 

180, 

193 

370, 

38 

621 

3 
223, 

7 

9 

46 

184 

671 
1,151 

117 
65, 
29 
53 

680, 

880 
7 
3 

24 

24 

334 

18 

1,899; 


457 
120 
599 
886 
794 
151 
146 
482 
644 
718 
109 
813 
628 
772 
222 
310 
(»70 
042 
382 
686 
931 
477 
878 
412 
680 
742 
050 
443 
376 
028 
598 
337 
124 
541 
319 
764 


1868. 


140.682 

69.850 

2,934 

661 

632.851 

23.044 

4.337 

7,779,787 

5,027,785 

1,057,100 

10,289 

21,177 

217, 128 

9.446 

418,313 

122,947 

20.419 

322 

453,373 

11,703 

154,850 

170,890 

13,927 

92,804 

5,633 

S94.967 

1,091 

110 

3,896 

64.290 

1,282,363 

221,903 

7.083 

111,205 

2,333 

24.469 

135,740 

1,  r34.  086 

172, 176 

16,878 

30,354 

38.183 

118.574 

48, 574 

344.309 

29,832 

359,092 

642 

1,186 

132,657 

10,808 

12,206 

46,393 

120.590 

3,786 

443, 577 

618,701 

117,260 

416, 439 

101,739 

64,668 

968,352 

1,963,309 

10, 118 

3,458 

1.530 

29,008 

28,717 

449,827 

13,373 

1,968,636 
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Table  of  importations  to  the  port  of  Stockholm — Continued.' 


Description. 


Sugar,  refined '. pounds. 

raw do... 

Tallow cwt . . 

Tea pound* . 

Tobacco  leaveg do... 

•terns do... 

cigam,  and  other  manufactured do... 

Train  oil do... 

Wool do  .. 

Wine  in  wood do... 

in  bottles kannor . 

Tarn,  cotton  and  wool pounds. 

Buncos riz-dollars. 


1.845,914 

IS,  609, 016 

41.078 

18,?26 

1, 069. 342 

607, 261 

iH,034 

175,900 

66.419 

1,171,372 

37.941 

fi.'i.T.S 

4,876,303 


12 


The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  total  value  of  imi)ortation  to 
different  coiuitries  in  1868 : 

Bi 

Norway 

Rnssia 7, 

Prussia 9, 

Denmark 1, 

Sohleswig  Uolstoin 

Hamburg 1, 

Lubeck 6, 

Bremen 

Holland 2, 

Bol^um 

England 7, 

France i, 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Austria 

East  Indies 

United  States 

Buenos  Ayres 

Brazil 1, 

West  Indies 1, 


September  30, 1 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  H 
to  the  United  States  from  Jantiary  1  to  September  30,  1868. 

n 

Steel-iron 35 

Iron «! 

Painting  in  oil ' 

Porcelain 

Wine  and  steel-iron 151 

Wire  iron 5 

Bar  iron !J 

Dried  ^h 

Scrap 1 

Total  for  nine  months 30 
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Beblin,  Prussia. — H.  Kbeismann,  Cansul. 

December  31, 1867. 

Aawing  the  description  and  ^alue  of  the  exports  from  this  consul- 
e  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

I,  cassimeres,  &c $1^»  704  41 

Sa 3,626  91 

woolen  yam , 47, 361  51 

fl  of  worsted  yam  and  embroideries 32, 540  11 

B 4,632  96 

3,157  88 

buttons,  and  miscellaneous  trimmings 16, 657  02 

nd  hosiery 6, 653  09 

rcelain  wares 2, 376  61 

coryroot 8,944  21 

zooids,  manufactures  of  leather,  iron,  wood,  zinc,  clay,  &c. ..  19, 657  57 

B 4,360  93 

ines,  prints,  en^avings,  lithographs,  &c 13, 558  55 

ndsulphate  of  oarytes 58, 731  92 

B,  cardB,  and  boxes 3, 915  33 

^paratious,  colors,  &c 15,  l\5l  51 

nunents,  and  chemical,  optical,  and  x)hilosophical  apparatus  9, 728  89 

'skins 6,003  38 

iquors 1,860  95 

1,756  05 

1,069  50 

isgoods 12,021  47 

for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 398,670  66 

for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 347,452  85 

for  quarter  ended  June  :W,  1868 491,091  58 

for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 626, 029  45 

Dd  total 1,863,244  54 


Stettin,  Prussia. — L.  E.  Boeder,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
\o  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 


es,  dec. 
ters... 


Thaler. 

egr. 

30    4f 

450  00 

4,200    1 
148  22i 
643    8 

r  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 5,472    6^ 

r  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 8,682    3f 

r  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 10,666  191 

r  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 30,530  21i 

total 54,349  2U 
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Table  of  imporiaiians  to  the  port  of  Stockholm — Continued.' 


Description. 


Sugar,  refined '. ponndi. 

raw do... 

Tallow cwt.. 

Tea pounds. 

Tobacco  leaves do... 

stems do... 

cigars,  and  other  manufactured do... 

Train  oil , do... 

Wool do  .. 

Wine  in  wood do... 

in  bottles Icannor. 

Yam,  cotton  and  wool pounds. 

Sundries rix-doll&rs . 


1867. 

186g. 

1.845.914 

2,580,90 

12. 609, 016 

12.666,270 

41.078 

37,361 

18.826 

19.247 

1, 069.  342 

1. 388.009 

607,261 

654,834 

28.U34 

30.423 

175,900 

313.  B9f 

86,419 

287.608 

1,171.372 

1,192,331 

37.  mi 

40,614 

65.rJ9 

94.611 

4.876,302  , 

5,797.7a 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  total  value  of  importation  from  the 
different  countries  in  1808 : 

Biz-doDm, 

Norway 600,411 

Rusuia 7,170,161 

PrusHla 2,10a,66a 

Denmark 1,859,371 

Schleswig  Holsteiu 14, 439 

Hamburg 1,4S9,979 

Lubeck 6,786,661 

Bremen 602, 77S 

Holland 2,091,301 

Belgium 540,001 

England 7,136,961 

France 2,963,904 

Spain 291,108 

Portugal 228,580 

Italy 155,726 

Austria 9, 196 

Eastlndies 187,553 

United  States 434,766 

Buenos  Ayres 255,878 

Brazil 1,831,993 

West  Indies 1,102,164 


September  30, 1868. 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  from  January  1  to  September  30, 1868. 

lUx-doUan 

Steel-iron 32, 265.  IS 

Iron 29,199.1€ 

Paintings  in  oil 5,500.0C 

Porcelain 678.65 

Wine  and  steel-iron 153,520.87 

Wire  iron 51,714. 0( 

Bariron 24,257.0C 

Dried  fish 246.00 

Scrap 10,951.0C 

Total  for  nine  months 308, 321. 8C 
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PniBsian 
thaler,  ngr. 

tied , 297  16 

14,375  27 

168  00 

«D(1  skins 13,042  07 

hiefe  and  humau  hair 140  12^ 

al  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 89,298  14i 


iNKFORT-ON-THE-MAiN.— W.  W.  MuBPHY,  Cmisul  General. 

March  24, 1868. 

e  the  honor  to  haiul  you  herewith  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
to  the  United  States  during  the  qiuirter  ended  the  31st  Decem- 
7,  fi-om  all  the  States  belonging  to  this  consular  district, 
exports  from  this  city  amounted  during  the  said  i)eriod  to 
40  florins,  and  from  the  whole  district  to  070,747  11  tiorins,  which 
fc  decrease  of  170,188  44  florins  against  the  total  amount  of 
ort«  during  the  preceding  quarter,  when  they  amounted  to 
3  oo  floiin^. 

thawing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Frankfort-on-the-Mainf  Hesse- 
tdt,  Hesse-Cusstl,  Nassau,  and  Brunsvoick  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter 


T^Hon. 

Frankfort-on 
the-Main. 

DarmBtadt. 

CaueL 

• 

NaiMan. 

Brunswirk. 

Total 

1 

Florint. 

14r>,  l»44  57 
»).  436  19 
27, 3.8  2U 

17. 702  2:J 

Florin*. 
22,122  36 
72,052  07 
2,881  14 

7,200  00 

Florint. 
4,468  00 
2.977  07 
7,  435  20 

Florin*. 
53.217  r»2 

Florin*. 

Florin*. 
224,883  25 
155, 116  59 
41. 019  48 

33.094  33 
8, 112  38 

23.979  37 

9.370  27 

155,931  IB 

4. 957  46 

5.822  49 

18.011  38 

70, 629  21 

4.098  43 
2. 256  45 
2,070  15 
2, 045  06 
15,823  38 
1  537  56 

49. 650  26 

en,  and  cotton 

3,394  54 

8. 192  10 

1 

8, 1 12  38 



1 

6.931  16 
6. 3'J6  43 
4.222  47 
3i,bV7  15 

15, 716  35 

2.367  39 

120,728  38 

1,260  31 

1.331  46 

676  05 
5,027  56 

ly.  Ac 

25.951  57 

............ 

1 

3.069  22 
"2  UM  Q4 

2,753  27 

344  30 

42,956  48 

da 

14,832  44 

1 

ecioiu  Ktonei,            2. 54:)  20 

25, 129  13 
788  40 

3.310  03 

2. 256  45 

2,070  15 

2,045  06 

1,775  33 

1,014  56 

9(<2  06 

899  (J8 

809  55 

7S1  37 

.hair  works,  ike. 

2,565  00 

523  00 

1,449  52 

40,600  00 

5,514  15 

5,968  50 

1...... ........ 

2  431  58 

41  499  08 

)di 

809  55 

Jiemlealii  ..... 

25,641  10 
2,529  53 

15,206  00 
.       8,705  12 
6,306  48 
3,911  01 
3,007  30 
2,641  52 
2,048  02 
1,777  58 
1,523  29 
1, 157  55 
1, 143  06 
1,058  83 
1,019  03 
516  84 

26,  422  47 
3,139  35 

16,694  00 
8,705  12 
6.306  48 
5,423  36 
3,596  22 
2,641  58 
2,048  02 
2,167  58 
1  583  29 

lad    i»artd    of               6u9  42 

1 

1,488  00 

ITS.  Ac. . ...... 

rie 

V. ............ 

1, 512  35 

588  52 

j' 

39000 

w- 

1,157  55 

1,143  06 

2,200  00 

3,720  00 

6,972  83 
9,416  57 

8.397  54 
8,000  43 

1...... ...... 

8,517  07 
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Geestemunde,  Hanover. — W.  Colvin  Brown,  Consul. 

September  30. 1868. 

4 

In  prosentiiifj:  my  annual  report  I  judged  it  best  to  confine  it  to  a  tiil  ^  // 
and  carefully  piepared  statement,  showing  the  description  and  value  o^r.j^/* 
tbe  exports  tiom  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  tb^     mt 
year. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables  that  there  has  been  a  large  fall 
ing  off  of  exports  tliis  year  as  compared  with  the  two  or  three  precedinj 
years.    This  was  owing,  it  is  believed,  almost  wholly  to  a  stagnation  cr=»/' 
business  in  the  United  States : 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  the  consul(^    r 
district  of  Geestcmunde  during  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867. 

PriuMian 
thaler,  sp*.  js»   "f- 

AninuilM  and  birds :i,  201  15         ^^ 

Ancliovii'H 2, 028  10         ** 

Bjwkt't  wan\s 5*22  06         "? 

Clii(  cory  root 1, 200  15 

Copy-books 800  12 

Faucy  dry  jj^oods,  ladii's  dross  goods,  «fcc 10, 122  00 

Glazt'd  iiaiur 840  14 

Gloves,  kid,  worsted,  6ni " 524  00  ^-r^....-^ 

Glycerine 328  12  C^^ 

Glue 1,200  17 

Hair-cloth 15,282  10 

Hams 540  06  2 

Lea<l  aud  shot 1, 200  06  5 

Linen  goods 1 ,  320  15  2 

MisceUaneous 2,892  16  0 

Music  in  sheets •. 315  06  2 

Oil  paintings 82004  0 

Pipes,  nieersehauni  autl  clay 3, 100  15  0 

Printing  paper .' 10,  824  10  6 

Plat^^-glass 300  06  2 

Rocksalt 420  15  5 

Sausages,  pork,  &  c 800  10  6 

Toys,  wood,  leather,  &c 540  06  2 

Ultramarine 8,  (K)8  07  6 

Umbrellas .'>,281  15  0 

Waxtapers / HOO  10  0 

Wine  cordials (524  00  0 

Zephyr  wool 20,082  06  2 

Total  For  quarter  ended  December  31 ,  1867 83,  922  00  6 

Total  for  tiuarter  ended  March  31,  18(58 79,794  16  0 

Total  for  (pnirter  «Mided  June  30,  18()8 100, 810  20  3 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 90, 425  05  2 

Gnmd  total ^54,952  11  11 


Harburg,  Hanover. — J.  D.  Westedt,  Consular  Agent. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  export^i  from  this  port  to 
.  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

PmssUm 
thaler,  sgr. 

Bristles,  ornamental  feathers,  and  horsehair 24, 343  23 

Glue,  galleries,  buttons,  and  quills 36, 730  19 

Bremen  blue 200  00 
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Pmcusian 
thaler,  ngv. 

!ki«d , 2^  16 

14,375  27 

168  00 

rand  skins 13,042  07 

ehkfii  and  huniau  hair 140  12J 

UJ for  quarter  euded  December  31,  1867 89,298  14i 


akktort-on-the-Main. — W.  W.  MUBPHY,  Comul  General. 

March  24, 1868. 

e  the  honor  to  haiul  you  herewith  a  tabiihir  statement  of  the 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  the  31st  Decem- 
>7,  from  all  the  States  belonging  to  this  consular  district, 
exports  from  this  city  amounted  during  the  said  period  to 
40  florins,  and  from  the  whole  district  to  970,747  11  tiorins,  which 
\  decreavse  of  170,188  44  florins  against  the  total  amount  of 
orts  during  the  preceding  quarter,  when  they  amounted  to 
o  55  florin^. 


the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Frankfort -on -the- Main  j  Hesse- 
mit^  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Brunswick  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter 
keember'SX.l'ifSr. 


sriptkm. 

Prankfort-on 
th^Main. 

Darmstadt. 

Caiwel. 

■ 

Naisaau. 

Bruniiwick. 

Total. 

Florin  $. 
14r>,(>44  57 

FloriHs. 
22, 122  36 
72,052  07 
2,881  14 

7,200  00 

Florins. 
4,468  00 
2.977  07 
7,435  2U 

FlorinB. 
5:1,  247  ri2 
49.  650  26 
3,394  M 

Florins. 

Florins. 
224,883  25 
155, 116  59 
41.019  48 

33.094  33 
8, 112  38 

23,979  37 

9.370  27 

155,931  18 

4,  957  46 

5.822  49 

18,011  38 

70, 629  21 

4,008  43 
2,256  45 
2,070  15 
2.045  06 
15,823  38 
1  537  56 

30,436  19 

en,  and  cotton 

27.3L8  20 

17. 702  23 
8, 112  38 

8, 192  10 

v.'.'.y.','.'" 

ta 1 

6.931   16 
6,326  43 

15. 716  35 

2,367  39 

120,728  38 

1,260  31 

1,331  46 

676  05 
5,027  56 

dy,  Ac 

4, 222  47 
3;  697  15 
3. 069  22 
2.  9:M  24 
2, 543  20 

3.310  03 

25,951  57 

........... 

2,753  27 

344  30 

42,956  48 

»ds 

14, 832  44 

rvcioax  ttoneti. 

25, 129  13 

788  40 

2.256  45 
2.070  15 
2.045  06 
1, 775  33 

'.hair  «rorkg,4cc. 

2,565  00 

523  00 

1,449  52 

40,600  00 

5,514  15 

5,968  50 

1...... ........ 

1,014  56 
9tl2  06 
899  Ii8 
80t)  55 
781  37 
6U9  42 

2.4.31  58 
41  499  08 

ods 

809  55 

dieiDlcalii  ..... 

25,641  10 
2,529  53 

15,206  00 
.       8,705  12 
6,306  48 
3.911  01 
3,007  30 
2,641  52 
2,048  02 
1,777  58 
1,523  29 
1,157  55 
1, 143  06 
1,058  83 
1, 019  03 
516  84 

26,  422  47 
3  139  35 

ind    partd    of 

1, 488  00 

16,694  00 
8.705  12 
6.306  48 
5,423  36 
3,596  82 
2,641  52 
2  048  02 

vn,  Jtc.  • ...... 

lie 

1 

n.. ........ ... 

1,512  35 
588  52 

MT. ......... .. 

•  •«••••«  «•••• 

390  00 

■ 

2,167  58 
1,583  29 

1,157  55 

1,143  08 

2,200  00 

3,720  00 
8.397  54 

6,978  83 
9,416  57 

•••••••«*«***.. 

8,000  43 

8,517  07 
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Statement  shoving  description  and  value  of  exports  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  4(^.— Cont'd. 


Deiicription. 


Frankfon-on- 
the-Main. 


Darmitadt. 


Soap  ftnd  perfumery 

Bookt* 

PippH 

Cast-iron  good-i 

Musical  iutitrumcntM . 

Color* 

Mineral  \%-at«>r 

ImageH 

PaiiitingM 

Seedii 

Photographic  Icnrtett . . 
SundrieM 


Florins. 


Flaring. 
585  49 
539  00 
259  46 


2,  420  50 


Total 

Quarter  endtd Mar.  31/68 
Quarter  ended  June  :M»,  'fiJif 
Quarter  end«>d  i^ept.  3U,  '6S 


277,  .105  40 
17y.958  3.5 
2t)0,  172  2l» 
267, 725  25 


7,  319  34 


Total  for  year. 


3i»l,  191  53 
259.271  16 
291,852  38 
346,224  09 


1,015,162  09  i  1,288,539  56 


Cassel. 


Florins. 


6, 002  48 

1,702  45 

571  42 


1,551  26 


Naiuiaa.     '  Bruntwick. 


Total 


Florins. 


Florint. 


217  52 
10, 926  00 


■I- 


511 
3,267 
2,777 

296 


00 
42 
(K) 
00 


1, 837  26 


3,«»54 

1,995 

1,249 

281 


37 
15 
27 

18 


2641 

7S6B 

17.1«N 

ITttlS 

1,0SS« 

3.96741 

2.777  01 

SN« 

3,(64  9 

1,»5IS 

I.W1I 

13,41U9I 


86, 573  36 

59.5<)0  17 

115,625  J  2 

242,754  46 


504,522  51 


20'.>.  09ri  25 
110.266  47 
279, 5t«  <i2 
183,413  40 


6,580  37  I    if7Q,747  11 

2.481  20  I    611,517  U 

8,322  37  I    9&.SR9i 

92,740  25  l,13^d6Da 


782.363  54  I  110,123  49  AflH^"U 


October  1, 1868. 

It  is  ratlHT  an  unpleasant  duty  to  commence  my  this  year's  report 
with  tlie  acknowledgement  that  since  the  late  German  war  stagnation  rf 
business  has  been  prevailing  in  Germany,  and  esi)ecially  within  the  te^ 
ritory  forming  my  consular  district. 

Said  period  has  been  remarkable  for  some  far-extending  monetary  cri- 
ses, connected  with  numberless  cases  of  insolvency, from  which  commeKe 
and  industry  have  had  so  severely  to  suffer  that  the  advantages,  both  of 
politic^al  and  national  economical  progi^ess,  brought  about  by  the  eoBr 
elusion  of  peaci*,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ott'er  any  adequate  recoift- 
pensation  for  the  losses  actually  sustained. 

The  apprehension  that  the  prevailing  unsatisfactory  state  of  affiain 
will  not  cease  to  exist  until  the  transitorv  and  untinished  condition  of 
the  German  l^^mpire  shall  have  been  removed,  and  the  political  miiiiea- 
tion  of  the  different  German  tribes,  north  and  S(mth,  become,  in  on* 
form  or  anotlier,  an  irrevocable  historical  fact,  has  led  to  uuivei'sal  dii* 
courag<*ment  and  want  of  confidence. 

Th(^  l)opulation  of  the  i)rovinces  newly  incorporated  into  thePrussiil 
monarchy  complain  of  luning  derived  no  essential  advantages,  so  fiTf 
from  th(j  n(»w  organization  of  things  of  having  been  deprived  of  many 
valuable  privileges  and  enjoyments  formerly  conne(^ted  with  their  iwlitl- 
cal  and  p(»rsonal  freedom,  and  of  having  been  burdened  in  I'eturQwitk 
heavier  military  duties  and  pecuniary  taxes.  Generally,  therefore,  tiny 
feel  dissatisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things,  thus  contributing  by  thetf 
CA)mplainrs  to  in(*r(^ase  the  mistrust  in  an  early  improvement. 

That  state  of  affairs,  however,  is  not  resulting  alone  from  the  Into 
political  changes,  but,  in  a  great  measiue,  too,  from  the  overi>roductiflt- 
wiiich  for  several  years  has  been  going  on  in  Germany.  As  long  astlM 
UnittHl  States  offered  a  ready  market  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactoni 
of  Germany  the  overproduction  wa.s  not  so  tangible;  but  as  soon 41800 
market  commenced  to  be  overstocked,  and  to  make  that  practice  uohft- 
ger  available,  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  Germail 
were  at  onct*  oblige<l  partly  to  limit  and  partly  entirely  to  stop  tkelf 
activity.  This,  at  the  same  time,  led  to  a  rather  peculiar  embami^ 
ment.  The  large  manufacturers,  that  is  to  say  those  who  had  todiapoiB 
of  ample  funds  in  order  not  to  lose  their  good  workmen,  whose  servtei 
they  might  sooner  or  later  need  upon  a  favorable  turn  of  circumstaicflh 
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ere  obliged  either  to  i)ay  tlieir  workiiH^n  witliout  any  work,  or  continue 
forking  and  send  the  goods  thus  loicibly  nnmufactured  on  consignnient 
othe  United  States,  running  the  lisk  of  the*  U>ss  on  sueli  shijunents  to 
ay  their  workmen  for  their  supiMUt.  for  the  mere  inirpose  of  kc»eping 
beni  at  their  disposjd.  Natnrally  they  preferred  the  lattcT,  th(*  niort*  so 
sthey  were,  and  are  still,  well  aware  that  it  is  more  prudent  in  thiscoun- 
y  to  make  that  elass  of  people  work  than  all(»w  tlu'in  to  i)ass  tlu^ir  time 
I  idleness,  and  perhaj^s  induce  them  to  meddU*  in  political  rev<M*ics  and 
lota.  Thus  the  circumstance  seems  t«»  be  <»x plained  that,  in  the  face 
:"  the  losses  which  manufacturers  may  ex[)ect  to  exj)erience  from  the 
insignment  of  goods  to  the  United  States,  so  large  <piantities  of  goods 
iive  all  the  time  been  shijiped  to  onr  c(»untry.  And  probably  that  prac- 
ee,  although  ithasbeen  of  late  considerably  check<Hl  by  the  high  tarit!*, 
ill  be  continued  in  a  ceitain  degiee  so  long  as  business  in  (lermany 
ow  not  recover  its  former  regular  activity  and  extent.  ]>nt,  also,  the 
irge  class  of  smaller  tra<les  and  business  m(»n  have  been  sutfering  I'rom 
le  prevailing  state  of  attairs ;  the  more  so  as  the  prices  of  almost  all 
tie  necessaries  of  life  have  risen  to  doubh;  the  average  rates  of  former 
ears.  And  there  is  no  hope  at  all  that  this  deficiency  will  be  soon 
emedied.  The  easier  communication  by  rail  and  st(»amer,  whereby  the 
bstacle  of  distiince  has  been  so  much  removed,  has  encouraged  and 
ncreased  si)eculation,  especially  in  all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce,  to 
nch  a  degree  that  the  prosjjccts  of  a  speedy  reme<ly  in  that  dire<'tion 
ire  very  small.  #  #  #  #  # 

I  feel  Ixinnd  to  notice  here  that  (me  of  the  inori*  s[)ecial  consequences 
)f  the  late  war  has  b<*en  the  delayed  publication  of  tlie  regular  reports 
)fthe  Ixmrd  of  commerce  of  this  citv.  Although  I  have  availed  mvself 
I  whatever  these  publications  contain  of  matters  at  present  interesting, 
[have  been  ot>liged  to  complete  the  statistical  part  of  my  reiK)rt  from 
iflier  authentic  sources.  But  still  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  witlnmt 
Kknowledging  that  siud  publications  of  tin*  Frankfort  boai<l  of  com- 
■Hce  are  of  a  very  elaborate  and  interesting  nature,  furnishing  the 
^Heworthy  evidence  that  the  board  has  been  unint(»rruptedly  emleav- 
■iag  to  delibenite  and  treat  on  all  impoitant  (pu\stions  which  have 
rtien  on  the  subject  of  national  economv,  and  very  successfully,  too, 
Eqieeially  since  the  incor]>(nation  of  Frankfort  into  the  J*russian  nion- 
■diy,  by  which  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  same 
kive  been  so  very  remarkably  damaged,  the  board  has  not  ceased  closely 
tovatch  those  interests  and  to  avert  further  injury.  When,  for  instan<!e, 
iniiig  the  fii>Jt  part  of  the  year  1807,  the  ai)prehension  was  rathei"  uni- 
•ttal  that  the  Pnissian  governnu»nt  intended  to  remove  the  court  of 

Ell  from  h^re  to  Cassel  or  Wiesbad<*n,  the  board  submitted  a  very 
rate  memorial  to  the  minister  of  justice  at  Herlin,  forcibly  p(»inting 
b the  disadvantages  of  such  a  removal  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
hnkfort,  and  pntying  that  the  court  should  be  continued  in  its  former 
■liDizsitiou,  and  at  its  ancient  seat  of  histtu'ical  fame.  The  document 
tfc])reseiite<l  in  person,  and  warmly  advocated,  by  Karon  Charles  IJoths- 
ttld^a  member  of  the  boanl,  and  at  the  same  time  the  repn\seutative 
■fthe  city  in  the  North  (ierman  iiarliament.  Tin*  minister  replied  at 
^  that  the  government  had  not  yet  considered  the  plan  of  such  an 
ikeratiou.  In  case,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  a  common  v^ys- 
1i  of  the  pi"Oceediugs  in  civil  suits  slnmld  recpiire  a  reorganization  of 
^courtA  of  apiieal  of  the  kingdom,  then  certaiidy  the  cpiesiion  should 
'maturely  deliberated  whether  it  was  not  advisable  to  form  a  separate 
Itrict  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  juristliction  of  a  court  of  ai)pcal, 
Qi  iS^nkfort  as  residence;  it  being  evident  that  the  commercial  inter- 

29CB 
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ests  of  the  eomnninity  eoiild  only  then  be  properly  protect^nl,  vrlicn  t] 
disputes  ainl  diftereiices  .irisin^  Iroiii  eoininereial  traiisactious  could  " 
directly  submitted  to  the  jud;;:inent  of  the  court,  in  the  second  iustane 
at  the  very  place  of  the  difference,  and  within  the  shortest  iM)ssibletim 
ITe  added  the  confident  assurance  that  for  the  present  time  a  removal < 
the  coiut  of  appeal  was  not  at  all  intended  by  the  government. 

The  board  was  further  successful  in  its  efforts  to  i)revent  the  intn 
duction  of  the  thah»r  instead  of  the  florin  cuiTency,  intended  by  th 
Prussian  government,  by  clearly  showing  that  such  a  transformation ( 
standard  would  entirely  cut  off  th(»  business  relations  of  Frankfort  wit 
mid<lle  aiul  southern  Germany,  for  which  it  formed  in  a  manner  th 
commercial  and  financial  capital. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  the  post  oflic<*.  departmeHt,  the  boar 
has  not  only  brought  about  an  early  introduction  of  all  reforms  in  thi 
line,  indispensable  at  present  for  the  benefit  of  tlu^  corresimnding  puWii 
but  has  also  managed  that  many  arrangements  which,  from  older  tlmei 
have  been  fonn<l  convenient  for  the  local  intercourse  of  the  city,  hav 
been  left  unchanged,  although  they  are  not  in  operation  in  theolil  Proi 
sian  i)rovinces. 

The  management  of  the  railway  department  has  caused  the  boaid  ti 
direct  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  thre«  following  {mviM 
first,  that  tlu»  free  and  mutual' concurrency  of  the  different  railing 
lines  terminating  here  should  be  sustaine<l,  or  rather  restored;  secondlj 
that  proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  i)rejudicial  influence  0 
dis(;riminating  tarifts,  and  to  establish  some  uniform  clas^fication;  an 
thirdly,  that  by  the  construction  of  sonu*  additional  lines,  Fninkftr 
should  be  ottered  an  equivalent  for  the  traffic  withdrawn  from  lieielig 
some  of -the  new-laid  ccmipetition  lines.  The  negotiations  and  com 
sponden(!e  opened  by  the  board  on  the  subject,  both  with  the  govwi 
ments  interested  and  the  directors  of  the  different  private  milway  ooa 
panics,  are  all  speaking  in  favor  of  the  realization  of  these  demands 

In  the  realization,  however,  of  another  import^int  plan,  I  am  sorry ll 
state  the  board  has  not  been  successful.  Mr.  Ph.  Laurin,  the  city  enjl 
neer,  had  ])repaied  a  very  able  sketch  of  the  0])ening  of  the  chaundtj 
connect  the  Main  port  of  Frankfort  with  the  Rhine,  for  the  puq>08e  o 
improving  and  adv.ancing  the  river  navigation  by  way  of  Mayentt 
Cologne,  Rotterdam,  &c,  to  the  North  Sea.  The  plan  was  submitted t! 
the  I*russian  minister  of  commerce*,  but  rejected  by  the  same  ou  Ifc 
grouncl  of  unproportional  high  cost  connecrted  therewith.  The  miuiatai 
intimated,  however,  that  tin*  governnumt  had  proposed  to  deepen  theiive 
in  accordance  with  the  nMpiirements  of  navigation,  and  the  funds  wen 
at  disposal  for  such  purposes. 

Another  subject, of  special  importance  to  foreigners  temporarily  reai 
ing  in  Frankfort,  deserves  the  more  to  be  mentioned  upon  this  occaaifli 
as  already  a  few  Americans  have  been  suttering  from  the  malpmctitt 
connected  therewith.  I  mean  the  law  concerning  imprisonment  fordeM 
which,  although  repealed  for  the  whole  territory  of  the  Xorth  Ciernif 
Confederation,  is  still  in  force  in  this  city  for  foreigners, cliiefly  ou  groniH 
of  an  o[)inion  given  on  the  subject  by  the  boju'd  of  commerce.  Whfli 
the  repeal  of  the  law  in  (piestion  was  under  delibenitiou  in  the  NortI 
German  parliament,  the  l*russian  minister  of  commerce,  trade,  and  pd 
li(5  works  recpiested  the  board  to  submit  its  oi>inion  on  the  foUowili 
questions,  \iz: 

"1.  If  the  reaction  which  the  ^olition  of  imprisoument  fot  dri 
probably  would  exercise  on  the  system  of  credit,  esi>ecially  of  small 
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ind  business  men,  might  be  considered  as  an  essential  objection 
ppeal  of  that  executive  measure;  and, 

r  the  maintenance  of  the  same  might  api)ear  proper  in  so  far  as 
1  be  the  means  of  forcing  foreigners  to  meet  the  engagements 
into  by  them  towaixls  citizens  of  the  North  German  Confedera 

?hile  the  boai'd  advocated  in  the  strongest  terms  the  repeal  of 
or  subjects  of  the  JJorth  German  Confederation,  it  just  as  strongly 
mded  that  it  should  be  kept  in  foixie  for  foreigners.  The  reply 
ion  reads  as  follows: 

eard  to  the  Hceond  qaoation,  wo  favor  tho  opiniou  that  impriflonmcnt  for  debt 
kept  iu  force  for  foreigiiei'H,  an  a  iiieaiiH  of  forcing  thciii  to  meet  their  eugage- 
'^red  into  towanls  domestic  ere<litor»,  thiiH  t<»  save  tlie  latter  the  trouWe  of 
gwl  to  ajiply  for  that  puq>oHe  to  the  courtH  of  foreign  conntries.  At  the  name 
ever,  we  consider  it  nither  hazardouH  to  make  the  a))pliration  of  iniprimm- 
lebt  dependent  in  thiH  case  npon  the  prciof  of  recii)r(x;ity,  as  has  been  pro^KN^ed 
the  meetings  of  the  North  Genuan  parliament,  m;conling  to  stmie  late  i>nbljc 
liat  proof  would  generally  not  cause  much  trouble,  while  the  ])roof  of  the 
y  of  the  foreign  del»tor  would  lea<l  in  many  cam»M  to  great  difficulty.  Further, 
ner  wouhl  certainly  at  once  claim  diplomatic  intervention,  thuH  intr<Mlucing 
rnuwing  qnestion  whether  that  intervention  should  be  granted  or  refused,  a 
Sect  on  the  execution  of  the  i>ersonal  arrest  entered  by  court.  As,  therefore, 
iprocity  may  lead  to  many  errors,  it  seems  to  be  more  correct  that  each  coun- 
l  simply  apply  at  home  its  own  civi^nd  court-  laws. 

uit  ourselves  t-o  remark  in  this  respect  that  the  French  law  of  the  22d  of  July, 
nibes  quite  plainly  and  concisi'ly  as  follows :    * 
JS  I.  La  contraiiite  par  corjts  est  supi>rimde  en  matiere  commerciale,  civile  et 

I.  £lle  est  maint<}nne  en  matit^re  criminelle,  correct ionelle,  et  de  simple 

other  articles  merely  refer'  to  the  manner  of  the  execution  of  the  second 

»ut  entering  more  fully  into  the  peculiar  contradiction  contained 
fereuce  to  the  French  law,  when  compared  with  the  above  opin- 
le  lK)ard  of  commerce,  I  beg  merely  to  direct  your  atteittioi^o 
of  the  20th  of  May  last,  whereby  imprisonment  for  debt  has  been 
d  for  the  whole  territory'  of  the  North  German  Conledenition, 
:;h  reads  in  translation  literally  as  follows: 

Uiani,  by  the  grace  of  God  Kinic  of  Prussia,  &c.,  do  onlain,  in  tho  name  of 
German  Confederation,  and  with  the  c<mseiit  of  the  federal  council  and  Par- 
s  follows: 

•  1.  Personal  arrest,  a^a  measure  of  executicm  in  civil  matters,  is  no  longer 
jr  aM  it  is  intended  to  eutbrce  the  ])ayment  of  a  certain  amount  of  money  or 

•  of  a  certain  quantity  of  seizable  things  or  ]>apei's  of  value. 

rUe  legal  provisions  admitting  ]>ersonal  arrest  for  tho  purpose  of  8«»curing 

ition  or  contiimation  of  legal  ])roceedings  or  an  arrest  on  the  estate  of  a  debtor 

narj'  arrest)  remain  unalteretl. 

rhe  ppovisioiis  of  section  one  are  applicable  also  tt>  obligaticms  entered  into 

o  tho  isBue  of  the  present  law,  even  when  personal  arrest  should  have  been 

ni(mnce<l  or  the  execution  of  the  same  commenced  already. 

4U  provisions  being  at  variance  with  the  present  law  are  hereby  annulhMl. 

rhe  present  law  shaU  be  in  force  on  the  very  day  in  which  it  shall  be  published 

;ial  paiNirs  of  the  North  German  Confederation. 

ritnesn,  &c., 

WILLIAM. 
Bismarck  SciiOENHAtrsKx. 

IS  Dot  the  least  distinction  is  made  in  the  foregoing  law  between 
of  the  North  German  Confederation  and  foreigners,  the  above 
df  the  board  of  commeree  does  not  appear  justilied  at  all;  still 
fever,  the  fact  that  the  antiquated  practice  of  imprisoniiicMit  for 
:ept  in  force  in  this  city  foi^lbreigners,  without  any  consideration 
rinciple  of  reciprocity  observed  by  their  native  governments. 
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Tlioiefore,  perluips,  it  niijjj'Jt  W  propor  for  our  govornraent  to  direct  tt 
attoiitioii  of  our  reiiresentntive  nrjir  the  North  (vermaii  Coufe<l<»raHG 
at  IJerliu  to  t\w  suhjeet,  aud  cause  him  to  liave  that  unjust  distiiictio 
ropeaUMl;  the  more  so,  as  aheady  in  my  consular  district  two  cases hav 
turned  up  in  \vhicli  Anu^rican  citizens — aud  moreover  hidies — bavehw 
to  sutt'er  from  said  mali)ractice,  apijarendk'  witliout  any  urpMit  cause. 

On  tlie  1st  of  July,  LS07,  as  i  liave  stated  u])on  some  former  (N'casion 
the  administration  of  the  posts  of  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis  wastnuw 
ferred  lirst  to  the  Prussian  fcoveninuMit  and  then,  on  jCfround  of  thelawi 
jjassed  on  tlu^  2d  and  4th  of  November  hist,  by  the  federal  Parliament 
to  the  N4uth  (German  Confederation.  By  this  change  a  uuml>er  of  ix)sta 
imiirovenu'uts  have  been  accomjdished  to  the  ben<»lit  of  the  jmblic.  TIh 
most  important  of  the  sauic  are  a  ;;eneral  reduction  of  the  nitesofport 
age  and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  tariff  of  three  and  seven  kreat 
zers  (two and  four  and  two-third  cents)  for  a  single  lett<^rof  one  '•loth,' 
or  half  an  ounce,  and  for  a  double  one  of  a  weight  up  to  aixt<H*n  '*loth,- 
or  eight  ounces,  for  the  whole  of  (lermany,  the  German  teirftory  of  Aua 
tria  included;  and  fui-ther,  the  conclusion  of  a  number  of  Internationa 
postal  treaties,  by  which,  irrespectively  of  a  considerable  reduction  ofthi 
rates  of  international  i)ostage,  a  better  organization  of  the  fmghtam 
I)ackagc-post  conveyance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  extension  of  tlM 
postal  money-order  vsystemover  flic  international  intercourse,  have beei 
established.  One  thing,  however,  is  much  to  be  regi-etted;  1  mean  tlm 
the  forwardingof  newspai)ersl)ymail  is  still  taxed  with  the  enomioiisiiiio 
vision  of  twenty-live  \)vv  cent,  of  the  subscrii>tion  price  of  each  paper;  anc 
further,  that  printed  uiatter  a ndn(»wspa])ers'HTOss-band'' can  be  mailedii 
(lermany  oidy  up  to  a  w<»ight  of  sixteen  "loth,"  or  eight  ounces,  altboi^ 
such  ])arcels  are  not  oidy  forwarded  in  the  United  St^ites,  Gn*at  Britam 
and  France  up  to  a  weight  of  three  pounds,  but  as  they  are  also,  up  to 
the  same  weight,  accepted  and  forwarded  by  the  German  iK)8t  office* (I 
tUe  said  thn^e  countries.  Tliis constranit  originates,  evidently,  as showi 
ujion  several  former  occasions,  from  the  illiberal  and  uni>atriotic  printt 
j)lci  of  suppiessing  tin*  freedom  of  the  [uess  as  much  as  possible. 

I  ought  to  remark  here  that  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  hai 
led  from  tlie  lirst  fear  sinc(^  its  introduction  to  a  very  considerable  i» 
crease  of  the  i)ostal  receipts,  (estimated  at  more  than  a  million  of  thalen 
Exp(»ri(aice  proves,  it  is  true,  that  such  reductions  have  been  eveiy- 
where  connected  in  the  beginning  with  a. temporary  decrease  of  tt 
receii)ts,  which  will  be  compensated,  by  little  and  little,  through  the 
sequent  incaease  of  correspondence;  but  in  this  case  the  principal 
son  is  said  to  b(^  that  the  correspondence  has  not  increased  at  all  in  flu 
degree*  exjiected,  (!hieHy  in  consecpience  of  the  general  and  lasthigstaiT 
nation  of  business. 

The  telegraphic  int<Tcourse  <»f  Frankfort  has  also  enjoyeil  some  ui 
portant  improv(*ments  during  thc^  year.  While  formerly  tliere  was  on]] 
one  teh»graphic  ottice  here — a  branch  establivshment  of  the  bun^au  of  Wofc 
at  Berlin — Iveuter  also  opt^niMl  a  Inamdi  here  about  the  middle  of  M 
year.  The  i>olice,  howev<'r,  interfered  and  closed  the  oflice,  on  the  groond 
that  its  establishment  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  inta 
adopted  in  Prussia  for  the  administration  of  the  telegi'aph  departmeBt 
In  consequence  of  a  i)etition  cm  the  part  (»fBeuter's  counsellor, the  boari 
of  connuerce  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Count  Bismarck,  as ehaa 
cellor  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  stating  that  the  e^t-ablisIiuMOi 
of  a  comi>eting  telegraph  agency  i|rould  be  of  great  couseqiienee  an 
benefit  for  this  place,  especially  as  some  very  extensive  business  wi 
transacted  here  in  United  States  bonds.    During  the  short  time  tbl 
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Benters  agency  had  been  in  existeuce,  i>reviou.s  to  its  su]>prossion,  the 
Xew  York  qiiotatious,  wliieh  are  the  deeiding  ones  for  Frankfort,  had 
beeu  sjieedily  and  safely  reported  in  a  re^nbir  and  reliable  nnnnu»r,  to 
the  pnt-atest  advantage  of  all  business  men.  As  long,  however,  as  Wolfs 
igeucy  had  been  alone  in  existence,  the  telegraphic  eonininni<*ation  was 
i]t02i:etlier  uncertain  and  an  trust  worthy,  as  it  was  in  the  jiay  and  under 
ie  couti*ol  of  a  few  large  si)eculators  and  dealers  in  Unite<l  {States  bonds, 
ipan  whose  arbitrary  will  all  the  r(\st  of  the  c^xchaiige  operators  were 
•Dtiivly  dei^endent  with  regard  to  the  mediation  of  Ameiiean  reports, 
[bus  the  solidity  of  busin<»ss  was,  in  fact,  endangered,  and  the  way  paved 
or  the  abuse  of  stockjobbing. 

U|ion  the  i^eceipt  of  this  representation,  Count  Bismarck  at  once  counter- 
oauded  the  order  closing  Reuters  agency,  which  has  been  re-ojiened 
me  about  half  a  year,  under  the  tirni  of  **  Hureau  of  Telegiaphic  Corres- 
widence  for  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  Germany,  at  Frankfort-on- 
be-3Iaiii.^ 

Going  over  to  the  8i>e<'ial  business  of  Frankfort  during  the  year  1807, 
uii  stiny  to  ivpeat  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  very  until vorable.  Dull- 
IM8  in  almost  idl  branches  of  ti-ade;  ])recaution,  both  in  gianting  and 
laiming  ennlit ;  dislike  of  far  extending  si>eculations,  and  new  enter- 
fjaes,  in  the  face  of  a  very  low  course  of  exchange.  All  that  taken 
ogether  characterized  the  business  ofcthe  past  year,  which  even  cannot 
ieeouiimred  with  its  stormy  and  omincms  pr(»decessor.  The  year  1800 
Md  at  least  a  few  satisfactory  ])eriods  in  its  beginning  and  at  its  end, 
rhile  the  year  1807  was  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  great  political 
mniotions  of -1800  had  suri)rised  the  country  too  rajudly  and  forcibly 
obe  able  soon  to  re-enliven  confidence  and  courage.  Here  in  Jhankfort 
he discounigenient  was  still  increased  by  the  delayed  regulation  of  the 
Bternal.and  especially  the  financial,  relations  of  the  little  commonwealth. 
Ji  this  respei't  1  beg  to  state  that  tln^  war  loan  of  1,LMM),(M)()  fiorins, 
itieh  in  1800  was  obtained  by  force  from  the  Frankfort  authorities,  by 
ht  couiniauder-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  troops,  has  not  yet  been  n»turj^ed 
»y  the  government.  On  this  subject  the  board  of  commerce  makes  in 
■e  of  its  publications  the  following  rather  characteristic  remarks: 

h  diiUMfiiieiice  of  the  diH^ohition  Iwtli  of  the  govoriinuMit  and  the  lo^islativi'  bmUos 
llhe  frtn?  rity  of  Frankfort,  orderod  on  the  17tli  of  July,  l'^>(>,i«%'e  found  oui-srlvos  iin- 
Ipert4^lly  in  the  HitnatioUf  U])on  tlie  demand  of  the  military  eommander-in-ehief.  to 
frii  Hf^orisitiinifl  with  the  hitter  for  the  war  contributions  im]M)Hed  by  him,  and  at  the 
ini^  time  to  decide  \i\Mm  stepH  io  be  taken  with  regard  to  tlie  foreiide  measuri's  with 
thirhtlie  citv  hml  1>een  thivatened.  We  can  hM>k  back  to  the  important  ne<rotiationM 
rluch  wr  Iiail  to  carry  out  during  that  fatal  ])eri<Ml,  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
niiviDe<l  Miir  duties  faithfully.  Hut  still  wt*  feci  bound  to  abstain  u]N)n  this  ot'casitm 
Nn  fri^in;;  a  (letaile<l  account  of  that  ]>ait  of  our  activity,  and  believe  to  act  at  ]>n^8- 
■t,  art  at  that  cahimitouH  time,  in  the  interest  of  our  native  town,  by  withhtddiu};  the 
Rtica]  examination  of  the  events  of  the  ])ast  from  the  <liscussion  of  the  moment,  pre- 
sriii^  to  leave  tlie  same,  acconlini;  to  their  4'haracter  as  historical  facts,  to  the  judg- 
mtofhiMtory. 

That  the  negotiation.s  on  the  return  of  that  same  loan  are  going  on 
tOl  at  pif.sent,  that  is  to  say,  aft(*r  the  <»xi)iration  of  more  than  two 
law,  apiK'ars  from  a  late  official  notice  of  Jlerr  von  ^ladai,  the  present 
Vusftian  chief  magistrate  of  this  city,  which  is  rather  characteristical, 
wn  the  reason  by  which  it  tries  to  excuse  the  delay  of  the  le-payment. 
t  reads  in  translation  as  follows : 

Id  aiMitiou  to  my  publication  of  tin?  2<)tn  of  February  last,  accordinjx  to  which  the 
uof  ];^H),000  floriii8,  ccmtracted  on  the  ground  of  ceitain  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
t  li*giHlative  htniy  of  the  '25th  and  iif*t\i  of  Auj^ust,  lH<>t),  by  the  exche<iu<'r  of  this  city 
the  rlebt  of  the  late  fineecity  of  Frank&»rt-4jn-the-Main,  could  only  hv.  re^iaid  after  the 
BtrovctniifM  lietwiMMi  the  State  and  the  city  of  Frankfort  had  been  si'ttled,  and  for  that 
rpo0e  the  lilt  of  October  of  tho  prciieut  year  had  been  tiikeu  iu  view.    I  now,  by  order 
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of  the  ininister  of  finance,  have  to  infonn  the  pnhlic  that  said  settlement  l>etween  the 
Statt^  and  the  city  of  Frankfort,  not  yet  havinj^  heen  realized^  the  governuient  has  felt 
ohliged  still  fui-tl'ier  to  detain  the  re-^iaynient  of  »ai<l  deht  to  the  Int  of  March,  18691 
The  ereditoi-H  of  the  loan  are,  therelore,  hereby  reqnestetl  to  pre«eiit  their  bonds  fer 
further  prolonpitiou  and  Htuiupinjr,  in  the  8ame  way  as  in  February  last,  at  the  office  of 
the  city  exeluMjuer. 

Franktbrt-on-t he-Main,  September  22,  1868. 

The  preHident  of  the  X)olice  department. 

VON  MADAL 


The  extent  and  importance  of  tlie  trade  in  goods  carried  on  in  Franlr 
foil  appear  the  best  from  a  review  of  the  goods  which  have  been  entered 
at  the  Frankfort  custom-house ;  esi)ecially  when  there  is  stated  at  flie 
the  same  time  the  proportion  to  the  total  imports  of  the  German  Zolher- 
ein.  »  »  ♦  »  »  At  the  same  time  statistical  statements  prove 
sufficiently  that  Frankfort  is  not  a  mere  money  and  exchange  place. 
For  a  city  of  not  yet  80,000  inhabitants,  and  not  even  situated  on  an 
important  navig^ible  river,  and  neveilheless  able  to  import  a  quantity 
of  goods  constituting  in  some  instances  the  tenth  part,  in  some  the  sixth, 
and  in  others  even  the  fifth  part  of  the  total  imiioit  of  the  German 
Zollverein,  is  certainly  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  insiguificaut  com- 
mercial ])lace. 

Therefore  it  may  appear  rather  peculiar  that,  in  the  fiic«  of  that  unde- 
niabl(^  fa(?t,  the  Prussian  government  has  thought  proper  to  select  the 
city  of  Cassel,  the  commercial  importance  of  which  is  by  far  inferior  to 
Frankfort,  as  the  seat  of  the  provincial  custom-house  office?,  instead  of 
leaving  the  same  here,  where  it  has  been  during  the  whole  existence  of 
the  German  Diet. 

The  total  amounts  of  the  import  and  export  duties  received  at  fte 
Frankfort  <!ust9m  house  offices,  during  the  hist  three  yeai*s,  api>ear  fhw 
the  following  statements : 


Yearn. 


1865. 
1«>6. 
1807. 


Import 
dotii^8. 


Therofort*.  in  1867,  when  comp«n»d  with  1866. 
When  compared  with  1865,  however. 


Iknlrrs. 
822,2t/7 
745,713 
814,991 


Export. 
dQti««. 


ThAler$. 

16.843 

881 

].ll« 


TotiL 


83SL« 

mm 


+  69.278  .  4227       t«^* 

—7,216  ,  —15,733      -»« 


When  compared  with  1865,  however —7,216.  —15,733      -»» 

The  share  of  Frankfort  in  the  total  receipts  of  the  im^wrt  and  export 
duties  of  the  (lernian  Zollverein  appears  from  the  following  statement: 


Years. 


1865 

J866 
1867 


Received   at 
Frankfort 


Tkaler$. 
839. 050 
746. 594 
816.099 


Total  receipt* 
of  th«  Ger- 
man Zoll- 
verein. 


Portkiflf  ^    ' 
pane    *    ^ 

Fmaktet 


23,991,085 
21.341.fi;VS 
24, 186,  &n 


3.5per«lJ 
a5percili 
a4|»«r««» 


From  the  two  foregoing  statemc^its  it  api>ears  the  total  recei|)t»rf 
imports  and  exports  duties  at  Frankfort  amounted  in  1867  to  8lW** 
thalers,  or  60,278  thaUas  more  than  in  1866,  but  7,216  thalers  leas  tJM» 
in  1865;  which,  when  coinjiared  with  the  total  receipts  of  the  (lerw* 
Zollverein,  amounts  to  '3A  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Frankfort. 
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tsiiiess  of  the  Easter  fair  amounted  in  1867,  as  regards  the 
ons,  to  55,333J  quintals,  while  it  amounted  in  1860  to  71,763 
which  shows  a  decrease  for  1867  of  16,429 J  quintals. 
riness  of  the  two  fall  fairs,  amounting  to  55,361^  quintals  in 
to  54,260|  quintals  in  1866,  shows  the  trifling  sur^ilus  of  l^lOl^^ 
n  favor  of  1867.  As  regards  the  exportations,  the  Easter  fair 
ill  short  2,331  quintals,  and  the  fall  fair  of  10,344^  quintals, 
ipared  with  those  of  1866. 

lowing  table  exhibiting  the  amounts  of  goods  imported  and 
at  the  fairs  of  Frankfort  since  the  year  1836,  that  is  to  say, 
time  that  Frankfort  jonied  the  German  ZoUverein,  is  the  more 
g  as  it  shows  at  the  same  time  the  gradual  but  natural  decrease 
K>rtance,  both  of  the  Frankfort  fairs  especially,  and  of  the  sys- 
rs  generally : 


TAftra. 

KASTER  FAIRS. 

FALL  FAIRS. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Quintal*. 
146,377 
144. 138} 
162,8554 
154.6361 
160,811 
188,3564 
178, 7694 
169.5584 
165.557 
125.4504 
1:19.688 
irj,5584 

96. 1594 
124.2684 
126, 095 
149, 823 
124,779 
112,7304 
160.8564 
113, 1644 

91,7564 
140.9914 
100. 7454 
105. 1744 

64,9874 

96,4544 
lOJ,  24b4 

96.2164 

QuintalB. 
88.444 
144,  681 
103,0594 
102,943 
108,636 
107,4504 
109, 5744 
1 10, 987 
111,0744 
89. 8:)14 
101,973 
99, 3964 
56.0534 
94, 2574 
80,7804 
72,0534 
66.0584 
76.7604 
60.69f>4 
46, 0774 
58.9764 
52,9254 
61,4004 
39, 78*14 
32,9214 
31.2224 
67.1394 
52. 8604 
49, 5954 
2:).  4044 
25,  7574 
23,  4264 

Quintals. 
191,296 
137,811 
142.9904 
146. 9TJ 
130,971 
153,3254 
134,764 
138.388 
151.615 
146. 5744 
157,7214 
132,3474 

91,2654 
148.780 
113,3654 

95. 2494 

98, 3614 
115,860 
•101.3684 
129, 5214 

98,9074 
103,671 

106.9164 
66,5014 
95,3011 
65. 0484 
72. 0614 
75. 1824 
73,8814 
71,  0074 
54.2604 
55,3674 

QuintatM. 
88,860 

101.783 

105,939 
102.975 

105,394 

105, 4594 
103,037 

99,9584 

111,3894 

99,967 
100,713 
90. 0124 
62. 9614 

80,866 

73.2834 

63.1574 

52,2004 

62.813 

54.8221 

78i  722 

52,1344 

49, 1954 

50,  14&4 

32,9004 

35.241 

27.5064 

75,0504 

50, 5124 

36,982 

25. 9194 

25,2004 

14,856 

.••.•.•«••••••••••••••».••..•.... 

80, 2574 

85,8034 

71.763 

55,3334 

oUl 

4, 010, 3584 

2, 33U.  2134 

3,565,6544 

2,219,959 

■mount,  therefore,  for  the  above 
tun  amoanta  t>er  vear  to. 

125, 323. 70 

• 

55. 8  p'r  cent. 

13,444.17 
68. 1  p'r  cent. 

111,  426. 70 

• 

50. 3  p'r  cent 

69,373. 72 
76. 6  p'r  cent. 

oa  of  1867.  however,  when  com 
the  arera^  amount,  are  falling 

de  in  grain  and  agricultural  produce  yielded  in  1867  higher 
in  had  been  witnessed  since  the  Crimean  war.  According  to 
tical  reports  of  the  Trussian  ministry  of  agriculture  tlie  cro})  in 
ras,  of  wheat,  0.74 ;  of  barley,  0.87 ;  of  oats,  0.97 ;  of  peas,  0.97 ; 
lieat,  0.80;  of  potatoes,  0.97 ;  of  turnips,  0.67 ;  of  sugar-beet  root, 
of  tobacco,  0.77;  showin^that  not  a  single  prodmft  yielded  a 
;rop.  Therefore  as  the  crop  of  1866,  though  more  favorable 
of  the  preceding  year,  has  not  been  a  full  crop,  there  were  no 
in  haxkd,  and  the  new  croi>s,  of  course,  not  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
mfiamption.  This,  as  well  as  the  extreme  need  in  Eastern 
Finland,  Algeria,  and  other  countries  suffering  firom  failures  of 
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crops,  encouraged  speculiition,  and  led  to  the  said  extraordinaiy  ri 
prices. 

The  trade  in  hops  suffered ^ery  much  under  the  pressure  of  the  gw 
want  of  hibor  and  the  consequent  destitute  condition  of  the  labc 
classes,  whereby  naturally  the  consumption  of  beer,  that  wholesome 
favorite  beverage  of  the  Germans,  was  considerably  reduced.  The  ei 
fcition  to  France,  too,  was  neither  extensive  nor  remunerative. 
failure  of  the  crop  in  England,  however,  causetl  some  very  exteo 
exportation  to  that  countrj',  in  which  several  large  houses  in  this 
took  some  considerable  share. 

The  business  in  colonial  produce  was  much  depressed  during  the ttI 
year.  The  coffee  trade,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  burii 
here,  was  chiefly  limited  to  sorts  brought  over  from  the  English  mai^ 
The  Dut(jh  business  was  in  the  same  way  neglected,  as  the  quality 
almost  all  the  varieties  of  Java  coffee  has  been  decreasing  in  conseque 
of  a  general  degeneration  of  the  article.  The  consumption,  howeva 
the  inferior  sorts  of  Rio  coffee,  which  have  become  so  very  cheap, 
over  a  year  have  considerably  incre«ased,  while  formerly  they  were  in 
market  in  but  very  limited  quantities.  The  amount  of  the  busii 
transacte<l  here  during  the  year  may  be  e^stimated  at  about  six  mill 
of  florins. 

During  the  la«t  sixteen  years  the  following  quantities  of  coffee  \ 
entered  and  paid  duty  at  the  Fmnkfort  custom-house: 


Years. 


J852 f. 

1853 

1854 M 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1850 


1 
Difference  ' 

Qolntali. 

againiit  the 
preceding 

year. 

57.891 

+3,557 

60. 340 

2.449 

67,  aw 

6,863 

72. 2(>5 

5.002 

67,  142 

5.063 

68.820 

1,678 

71,862 

3.042 

68,715 

3,147 

72.953 
85,  .181 
72.369 
72.601 
79,649 
83.613 
82,(92 
89.722 


I 


The  results  of  the  horse  fairs  since  their  establishment  in  the  year 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Luxury 

(riding  Hud 

coach) 

horBOH. 


1862  i  ^P*^°f^  market . 


Fall  market 
1863?  Spring  market. 


{ 


Pall  market 


1864  i  ^^^^8  niarket 


1865 

1866: 

18G7i 


Fall  market 
Spring  market. 
Fall  market  . . . 
Spriug  mnrkot. 
Fall  market*.. 
Spring  market. 
Fall  market  . . . 


350 
380 
360 
370 
380 
360 
425 
362 
412 


Heavy 
draught 
homeH. 


360 
290 


330 
410 
370 
380 
370 
320 
306 
324 
315 


322 
310 


Farm 
horwM. 


Oolta. 


570 

eso 

780 
710 
680 
730 
705 
695 
718 


692 
532 


116 


50 


*  Not  held  in  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  warlike  timet. 

The  table  shows  that  the  spring  market  of  1863,  with  one  thousand 
humb'ed  and  ten  horses  sold  of  the  number  brought  to  market,  was 
best,  and  the  fall  market  of  1807,  with  only  one  thousand  and  eig 
two  liorses,  the  poorest  market  during  the  six  years.  A  market  fiwrc 
was  oi>ened  in  1805,  without  meeting  any  remarkable  results. 

One  of  the  principal  branches  of  trade  in  Frankfort  is  fhat  in  h 
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1&  In  1867  the  same  was  remarkable  for  a  great  reduction  of 
in  calf-skiiis,  as  well  as  in  dried  and  salted  domestic  neat, 
nd  small  hides.  This  deficiency  ^as  caused  by  the  increased 
i(m  of  cattle  to  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  in  consequence 
tUe  disease  then  i)revailing  there.  In  calf-skins  the  business  was 
iginning  of  the  year  very  satisftxctory  at  advancing  pi-ices,  caused 
Y  an  extensive  exjiortation  to  France  and  to  the  domestic  eon- 
n  of  kid  leather.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Lnxembourg  question 
1  brought  forwanl  for  <lip1omatic  discussion,  the  sales  stopi>ed 
ea  went  down,  so  that  sellers  suffered  some  very  heavy  losses. 
owever,  were  afterwards  compensated  for  all  those  who  had  been 
tvail  themselves  of  that  time  of  disturbance  by  making  cheap 
?8;  for,  as  soon  as  the  war-noise  had  subsided  business  became 
ely,  and  prices  reached  an  uni)recedented  height,  so  that  the 
ions  in  this  branch  of  the  business  exceeded  tliose  of  the  pre- 
rear  by  more  than  one-fourth.  Kid-skins,  wh^h  realized  very 
ces  from  March  to  May,  had,  during  the  second  naif  of  the  year, 
•go  a  reduction  of  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  in  consequence 
minished  ex[K)rtation  of  gloves  to  the  United  States.  The  extent 
usiness  in  goat-skins  was  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
exception  that  some  gi'eater  quantities  were  worked  into  kid 
Salted  neat  and  cows'  hides  advanced  slowly  from  12  to  14, 
vely  10  to  11 J  kreutzers,)  8  to  9J  (n*si)ectively  G^  to  7§  cents)  per 
The  prices,  however,  of  dried  small  skins,  the  supi>lies  of  which 
more  than  one-third  less  than  in  the  prec^eding  year,  advanced 
1  to  twenty  \yeT  cent.  In  all  the  other  branches  business  was 
ormal,  with  the  exception  of  hare  and  rabbit  skins,  in  which  it 
moderate,  esi>eeially  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  wh(»n  the 
nfavorable  reixu'ts  on  the  course  of  business  in  our  conn  try  cre- 
le  injurious  effect  throughout  the  country.  Sheep-skin^  also,  in 
isiness  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  tolerably  good,  alYer- 
msiderably  declined  ujion  a  general  falling  off  of  the  price  of 
lie  prices  of  wool  and  the  quantities  sold  at  the  principal  fairs 
in  Prussia,  during  the  year  18(i7,  appear  from  the  following 
It: 


Extra  fine 
wool. 

Fine  wool. 

Middling 
wool. 

Common 
wool. 

ToUd. 

Quintals. 

Quintal*. 

36.70-J 

16,000 

596 

76 

Quintal*. 

33,467 

27,000 

900 

650 

252 

218 

100 

720 

380 

2,2.V) 

7,700 

44 

Quiutah. 

2,:i56 

4.000 

1,660 

52 

Quintal*. 
72.525 

• 

3,000 

50,000 
3,156 

...... .....Jl... ....... ....... 

778 

252 

. 

198 
150 
135 
120 
2,150 
5,000 

607 

1,033 

250 

1,245 
1,100 
2,3iU 

2,100 

1,600 

6.791 

300 

13,000 

44 

» 

164 

205 

10,066 

6,741 

1.119 
10.771 
7.H44 
7,800 
6,571 

242 
137 

1,730 

20.974 

2,179 

16,  764 

7.800 

■  tiM  Wuia 

4,200 

3.200 

13,971 

5,643 
4,136 

82,339 
44,069 

107.796 
86.801 

16. 990 
33,390 

212,768 

1 

167,4<»5 

m  1BB7 

1,507 

38,270 

20,995 

15,469 

45.363 

a»ljM7            

*  Wm  not  held. 
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Prices  of  wool  per  quintal. 


Berlin  .. 
Breiilaa . 
CaHtMjl . . 
Coblenz 
DIetz.  .. 


DiiHSeldorf. 
Elbiug 


Halle 

Hanover 

HihloHheim 

K5uit;i»b4'rg    

Landrtberg  on  the  Warta 

Mtigditburg  * 

KItthlhHUMen  f 

Paderborn 

Pouer 

Stottln. 

Stralsund 


Extra  fine 
wool. 


Thaleri. 


Fine  wooL 


Middling    '  CosBoa 
wool.  wotd. 


Tkalerg, 

70to  W) 

65  to  98 

69  to  76 

601 


78  to  81 


70  to  73 
68  to  76" 


65  to  70 

70 
70  to  71 

66  to  80 
75  to  85 
72  to  75 
69  to  75 


65  to  68 
75  to  86 
07  to  73 


Tkabrs. 
60  to  70 
72  to  83 
65totr7 
56f 
57  to  63 
56  to  62 
62  to  65 
64  to  70 
56  to  65 
67  to  74 
62  to  69 
60  to  68 


ricfan. 
SUtott 

ston 

56toni 

m 


45  to  93 


SBtoQ 
»toS 

eoto« 


54toa 


60  to  62 
60  to  75 
65  to  69 
58  to  67 


53to» 
56t9«) 


Unknown. 


t  Wa4  not  held. 


With  repird  to  the  foregoing  statement  I  beg  to  remark  that  tirf 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  wool  sokl  in  18G7  over  that  sold  in  ISOCorigh 
nated  ehietly  from  the  circumstance,  that  four  principal  markets  of  the 
newly  incorporated  provinces  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  Prussuui 
wool  markets  in  1807,  viz:  Cassel,  in  the  hite  electorate  of  Hesse  Cased; 
Dietz,  in  the  late  duchy  of  Nassau;  and  Hanover  and  Hildesheim,in11i0 
late  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

With  regard  to  the  present  year,  I  may  add  at  once  that  the  expedi- 
tions of  wool  merchants  that  the  trade  might  take  a  favorable  turn  tto 
fall  hav^  not  been  realized  at*  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  Leipsic  fiur, 
where  the  wholesale  business  is  transacted,  did  not  show  any  remark- 
able inclination  to  buy,  even  not  at  the  low  prices  at  which  the  articto 
wa«  ofiered  again  this  year. 

The  trade  in  metals  suffered  considerably  during  the  year  from  th6 
prevailing  want  of  confidence.  The  decreased  transiictious  in  iron  art 
chietiy  ascribed  to  the  great  decrea^ie  of  building  enterprises  and  specn- 
lations,  caused  by  the  late  German  war  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Ge^ 
man  Diet  connected  therewith.  The  tendency  of  rolled  and  forged  iioii 
was  decidedly  declining ;  and  if  the  demand  for  iron  for  railroad  purposes 
ha<l  not  been  so  extensive,  prices  would  have  still  more  declined.  The 
si)eculation  in  copper  was  ver>'  limited,  notwithstanding  the  uunsuallj 
low  prices  at  which  it  w  as  offered.  The  (piantities  imixorted  from  CUi 
at  English  and  French  ports  reached  a  considerable  extent.  TheUnitoi 
States  exported,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  gold,  very  lar|6 
amounts  of  tine  (pialities  as  return  cargo.  As,  however,  the  demaDW 
were  entirely  limited  to  actual  consumi)tion,  prices  continually  declined 
Good  middling  (pialities,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  yielded 
forty-eight  to  forty-nine  florins,  sold  towards  the  close  at  from  five  to  ax 
florins  lower. 

For  iron  founderies  and  machine  and  engine  factories  the  year  was 
altogeth(»r  mj favorable.  New  orders  of  any  importance  and  at  ^VH 
conditions  could  scarcely  be  obtained. 

None  of  the  building  trades,  whose  activity  had  been  almost  at  a  stan^ 
still  since  the  late  war,  offered  remarkable  opportunities  for  orders  to 
this  line.  In  the  machine  branch  the  demands  had  been  lessened  by  tto 
increase  of  foreign  competition  and  the  consequent  decline  of  pnceSi 
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Lnxemboarg  question  also  oxer(*iHecl  some  very  prejii<lieial  inilu- 
5  bj  entirely  stopping  the  luisiuess  for  a  while;  but  still  the  number 
orknien  euiployeilheitsat  the  establishment  of  this  branch,  amounted 
:M>7  to  about  six  hundred. 

16'  fiibrication  of  lamps,  esiKH*ially  of  such  for  the  ust»  of  petroleum, 
more  favored  in  18<57  than  in  any  former  year.    During  the  fall  and 

winter  months  the  demaud  for  this  article  increased  to  such  an 
Qt  that  the  manufacturers  wei-e  not  able  to  execute  all  orders.  Tliis 
?a8e  was  evidently  due  to  the  cheap  price  of  petmleum  in  connection 

the  prevailing  inclination  of  the  public  at  large  to  economic?.  The 
e  in  {petroleum,  however,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  during  the  year. 
)iiae<iuence  of  increased  production  the  article  dwilinetl  to  so  low  a 
of  prices  as  could  hanlly  cover  the  cost  of  production  and  pn^para- 
The  inerease<l  demand  during  the  latter  i>ait  of  the  year  for  ben- 
,  both  at  the  American  and  Euroi>ean  markets,  caused  some  rise  of 
uticle,  by  which  the  cost  of  the  retining  of  raw  iK»tn>leum  was  les- 

d.  The  former  low  value  i)f  that  secondary  production  from  the 
iug  of  peti\>leum  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  bairel  and  trans|)ort  from 
uterior  to  the  jiorts,  so  that  In^nzine  henceforth  had  to  be  consumed 
lel.  This  enhancement  of  the  value  of  a  secimdaiy  product,  formerly 
ist  worthless,  could  not  but  exercise  some  influence  on  the  price  of 
ed  petroleum  ;  and,  at  the  siime  time,  that  pi'oduction  increas<*d  at  a 
of  prices  which  formerly  had  been  considered  as  altogether  unprotit- 
for  any  further  prepanition  of  oil.  On  the  last  of  I)e<M»ml)er,  18(>7, 
mpplies  of  raw  and  refined  oil  were  not  only  larger  at  the  American 
ietti  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year;  but  also  in  Hui*ope  Ihe 
38  were  larger  by  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.,  in  the  face  of  tlu*  in<*reased 
amption;  so  that,  at  jiresent,  the  pwHluction  of  i»etroleum  very  likely 
iderably  exceedsconsum])tion.  Under  such  circumstances,  of  course, 
rofitable  business  was  to  be  exi>ected  for  the  broker  or  commission 
chant,  who,  on  the  contrary,  were  happy  when  they  succeeded  in 
osing  of  the  qimntities  imported  without  any  loss. 

le  fabrication  of  toilet  soap  and  iK^rfumeries,  I  am  happy  to  state, 
iigs  to  the  few  branches  of  industry  that  have  not  sufl'ered  from  the 
vonible  pressure  of  the  times.  Each  year  brings  an  incivase  both 
le  i*onsumption  of  the  artictle  and  of  the  markets  for  its  sale.  This 
the  case,  too,  in  18l>7.  Almost  all  the  manufacturers  of  Frankfort 
f  throughout  the  year  so  busily  engaged  that  they  were  hardly  able 
ceente  all  the  onlers  they  n^ceivcMl.  The  Fnniktbrt  manufacture  in 
line  of  business  has,  in  fact,  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation,  as  it 
&ver  successfully  beaten  the  com[)etition  of  French  industry.  The 
amount  of  transactions  amounted  in  1807  to  about  8(H),0(M)  florins, 
QSt  (mO,000  florins  in  the  pn»ceding  yeiir.  The  number  of  workmen 
^9ksei\  to  over  thn»e  liundnMl.  •  •  •  •        • 

ith  reganl  to  the  manufacture  of  textiles  I  should  remark,  that  the 
ie«s  of  the  twist  market  at  Man<»hester,  juwailing  towanls  the  end 
166  up  to  the  month  of  May,  when,  after  the  s^»ttleinent  of  the  Lux- 
Durg  question  in  favor  of  ]>eace,  greater  activity  of  business  t<K>k 

e.  The  following  montli,  however,  brought  an  uninterrupteil 
ine  of  jirices  of  twist  in  consequence  of  the  very  favorable  ivports 
It  the  abundance  of  the  cotton  (?rop  in  our  country.  This  led  at 
to  cautiousness  and  a  check  (»f  all  far-exteiuling  busim»ss  operations. 
m  atterwanls,  in  September,  a  niimb(*r  of  failures  were  iviKHted 

Liven><)o],  the  twist  business  comph*tely  stoi)i)e<l.  Kach  day 
ght  some  further  de(?lin4»  of  i)rices  and,  consi^cjuently,  additional 
«.    Id  October  prices  had  reached  so  low  a  rate  that  the  necessary 
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supplies  could  be  covered  without  great  risk.  Tliis  cireumsta 
exi)lained  by  the  fa<»t  that  the  demand  here  l)ecame  rather  lively 
while  business  in  Manchester  still  continued  very  inactive.  The  unu 
early  arrival  of  shii)nients  of  American  cotton  of  the  new  crop  ma 
stag:imtion  at  Liveri)Ool  and  Manchester  rather  pennaneut,  » 
although  in  December  speculation  commenced  to  revive,  prices 
tinned  to  maintain  their  low  rate. 

The  considerable  reduction  of  prices  exercised,  of  course,  a  ve 
favorable  influence  on  the  business  of  the  s])inuing  establishme 
the  Hohe  Mark,  a  joint  stock  enterprise  and  the  greatest  fac^tory  i 
neighborhood.  As  the  company,  from  general  reasons  stated  l 
did  not  like  to  limit  or  stop  their  activity,  they  were  of  course  ol 
partly  to  work  for  their  own  account.  This,  however,  changed ' 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  importsition  of  cotton,  espc 
from  the  East  Indies,  turned  out  less  extensive  than  expected,  ai 
to  the  ai)pi*ehension  that  the  crop  had  been  a  failure.  In  conseqi 
the  demand  for  spun  yarn  and  other  manufactures  was  so  livel; 
the  losses  sustained  in  18(57  were  completely  comi)ensated  in  the 
months  of  the  present  year.  Wliile  the  stock  on  hand  amounted  \ 
end  of  1807  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  bales  of  cotton,  at  a 
of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty 
florins,  and  to  two  bundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  six  hundre 
eighth-eight  pounds  of  yarn,  at  a  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  six  hundred  and  five  florins,  the  sales  amounted  to  on 
lion  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thu 
pounds,  at  a  value  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  one  ha 
and  sixty-two  florins.  During  the  last  seven  years  the  product 
the  establishment  has  been  as  follows:  In  1801, 440,101  iw)unds;  in 
518,800  pounds ;  in  1803,  347,457  pounds ;  in  1804,  490,208  poim< 
1805,  775,088  pounds;  in  1800,  950,373  pounds;  in  1807,  1,2 
pounds ;  which  shows  that  the  production  of  the  year  1807  has  be 
largest  since  1801. 

For  comparison  with  similar  establishments  at  home,  I  beg  to  f 
the  last  yearly  settlement  of  the  spinnery  of  the  Hohe  Mark,  of  tl 
of  December,  1807.    It  runs  as  follows : 

DEBIT. 

1 

Machine  and  iitenRil  account :  Spinning  machines,  tranHmissions ;  flt-eam 

enffinB  and  boiler;  wire-rope  transnuHMitm  and  utensils 564 

Building  account:  Buildings  for  the  8piuuer>';  water  and  gas  works; 
workHhopHj    store-houHC^i ;     residence  of  the  director  and    dwclUuf^ 

places  ot  tlie  workmen 501 

Land  account i 

Furniture  and  conveyance  account 11 

Cash  account '. ^ 

Ninety-two  debtors 81 

Fire  insurance  acc(»unt :  Prepaid  premiums 5 

Account  of  charges :  Provisions  of  coal,  leather,  oil,  iron,  ropes,  paper,  Ac.  K 

Account  of  merchandise :  Supplies  of  raw  cotton  yarn  and  refuse 87< 

Profit  and  loss  account 7( 

1,53! 


CREDIT. 


Stock  account 75 

Priuuiry  shai*es  account 84 

Wear  aiid  tear  account 7 

Thirty-one  creditoi's - 46 
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Florins. 

^agM  account :  Stoppwl  wages 4,IK^2  03 

VraiiLs  for  the  relief  c»f  the  sick  and  dLstressed 1,'^U  iY7 

8«\iiigfimd 1,149  47 

l,r>:^'),j^4  47 


The  foregoing  statement  shows  that  the  foctory  is  working  with  a 
eapital  of  more  than  one  million  and  a  half;  and,  further,  that  it* is  mau- 
a^  in  a  very  humane  manner  with  regard  to  its  workmen,  by  the 
estabhshmeut  of  a  saving  fund,  as  well  as  a  relief  fund  for  sick  and  dis- 
trpssed  lal>oi*ers- 

Tbe  business  in  manufactured  goods  was  far  more  Unfavorable  than 
in  1S6C,    Not  only  dearness  and  apprehensions  of  war,  which  limited 
ennsumption  to  the  most  indispensable  ncMCssities,  but  also  the  enor- 
mous decline  of  the  price  of  cotton,  redu(*ed  the  value  of  the  goods  on 
store  in  an  unprecedented  pro])ortion.    Fashion,  too,  which  in  ordinary 
times  will  contribute  towanls  advancing  the  aetivity  in  this  branch, 
exen-iseil  this  time  a  slackening  effect  by  the  introduction  of  tighttT  and 
shorter  ladies'  dresses,  whereby  the  universal  tendency  of  economizing 
and  saving  was  still  promoted.    The  same  disposition  was  prevailing 
with  reganl  to  white  goods,  cloth,  hosiery,  tulle,  lace,  &c.,  all  of  which 
had  more  or  less  to  sufier  from  the  said  de<.*lin(»  of  the  prices  of  cotton. 
With  regsird  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  the  tra(le  in  rags,  I  beg 
tostate  that  the  reascm  which  I  have  m(»ntioned  upon  a  former  occasion 
of  the  dcH-'liue  of  the  price  of  linen  rags,  that  is  to  say,  the  increased  use 
of  wooden  stuff  for  the  fabrication  of  paper,  has  not  been  prevailing  in 
the  same  degree  during  the  last  year,  since  the  high  price  of  said  stuff 
did  not  offer  any  peculiar  advantage?,  and  manufactiuers  and  dealers 
very  likely  convinced  themselves  that  the  paper  prepared  of  sucluj[iuite- 
rial'  is  of"  too  little  durability.    When  in  the  course  of  the  year  the 
reduction  of  the  nit^  of  postage  led  to  the  expectaticm  of  an  increased 
coDsumption  of  paper,  the  business  in  linen  rags  commenc(Ml  to  be  very 
bri«k  at  advancing  prices,  while  woolen  rags,  used  for  the  fabrication  of 
artificial  wool,  cloth,  and  coarse  textures  of  all  descriptions,  lost  in  worth 
from  day  to  day.    The  principal  cause  may  be  the  decline  of  the  price 
of  gbeep  wrx)l  and  cotton,  and  then  the  overstocked  state  of  the  English 
market,  as  well  as  the  decrease  in  shipments  of  Knglish  cloths  and  other 
clothing  stuffs  to  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of 
oar  in]i>ort  duties.    Any  stagnation,  however,  of  the  trade  of  this  arti(*le 
in  England  cannot  fail  creating  some  n»actionary  intiuence  on  Clermany, 
as  the  artfticial  W(k>1  of  German  make  is  for  the  greater  part  exi)orted 
to  England.    Certain  sorts,  it  is  true,  are  used  on  the  continent;  but 
after  the  activity  of  the  spinning  establishment's  and  the  fabrication  of 
doth  had  been  so  much  limited  in  ISOT,  the  (|uantity  of  artiticial  wool 
consumed  on  this  side  of  the  channel  was  too  insigniticant  to  exercise 
any  influence  on  the  prices  of  rags.     But  still  the  total  transactions  at 
Fninkfort  in  linen  and  woolen  rags  may  be  estimated  at  about  hfty  thou- 
sand quintals  during  the  year. 

Although  Frankfort  as  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  the  German 
leather  trade  used  to  offer  at  any  time  some  opportunity  for  business, 
8*id  had,  therefore,  not  so  much  to  sutfer  as  other  less  important  places 
from  the  general  unfavorable  state  of  affairs,  still  the  transactions  in 
W67  were  rather  limited,  and,  upon  the  whole,  less  important  than  in 
1866,  when  especially  the  war  movements  had  incrreased  the  consump- 
tion of  leather  for  military  puii)ost^s.  In  18(17  the  prices  of  sole  and  vache 
leather  remained  statiouar^',  while  all  sorts  of  calf  leather  yielded  higher 
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prices  than  in  1860,  in  consequence  of  an  increased  exportation  tn 
United  States.  The  total  transactions  in  leather  in  1867  may  be 
mated  at  about  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  florins,  as  appears  iron 
following  statement : 

Import  of  leather  at  the  Easter  fair. 

1867.  For  foreicnere 15 

For  Fraiikfort  citizens 1 

1866.  For  fordgnom. 14,950J 

For  FruukfoW  citizens 6, 571f 

21, 

Therefore,  in  1869,  less 5, 


Import  of  leather  at  the  fall  fair. 

1867.  Forforciijners 13, 

For  Frankfort  citizens 7, 


For  Frankfort  citizens 6,098f 


1866.  Forforcigners 13,552f 

Fraukf* 


Therefore,  in  1867,  more 1, 

Tlie  quantity  of  leather  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1 
amounted  to  553,420  florins,  while  it  amounts  in  the  present  year 
639,530  florins,  w  liich  shows  an  increiise  in  favor  of  the  latter  of  61, 
florins.  The  hair-cutting  business  from  hares  was  rather  dnU  dm 
the  first  months  of  the  year.  After,  however,  in  May,  the  Am 
can  business  had  commenced  to  revive,  the  Frankfort  manufactoi 
received  so  great  a  number  of  orders  that  they  were  fully  engagec 
September  and  October.  After,  in  November,  the  demsind  of  hat  rt 
had  abated  in  the  United  States  the  transactions  were,  of  course,  1 
extensive  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  in  general,  therefore,  tlie  year  is  to 
called  a  good  middling  one.  The  total  transactions  may  be  estinui 
at  about  1,800,000  florins,  one-half  of  which  wjis  for  exports  to  the  Ufli 
States.  During  the  present  year  the  /exportation  to  our  tountiy ' 
decreased  a  little,  for  while  it  amounted  in  1867  to  919,075  florins,  it  i 
this  year  only  840,255  florins,  showing  a  surplus  in  favor  of  186< 
78,820  florins. 

The  prosperity  of  the  printing  business,  which  is  carried  on  in  a  v 
extensive  scale  at  Frankfort,  is  chiefly  dei)endent  upon  the  varietj 
articles  for  the  production  of  which  it  is  employed.  If  a  newspapei 
another  periodical  article  of  publication  meets  with  some  extraordiDi 
circulation,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  the  publisher — the  less  si 
he  is  at  the  same  time,  as  is  usually  the  case,  owner  of  a  printing  offld 
whether  the  latter  yields  much  i>rofit  as  such,  because  the  artich 
publication,  when  it  sells  well,  covers  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of 
management  of  the  printing  oflice.  This  also  refers  to  the  manufactoi 
of  playing  cards,  as  well  as  to  the  large  printing  establishments,  k^ 
the  dealers  in  blank  and  account  books  for  the  purpose  of  pieparini 
the  same  time  all  kinds  of  commercial  blanks,  certificateSi  diaiftei  b 
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meaos  of  tfaeir  wboleaale  production  they  are  enabled  to  pre- 
h  articles  far  cheaper  tliitn  others  who  are  working  to  order,  and 
B  aie  obliged  to  ac(*ept  every  kind  of  work  of  whatever  nature 
e.  They  have  to  draw  their  jirofit  directly  fi'om  the  work  of 
,  and  not,  as  the  former,  from  the  article  printed.  Xow,  wliile 
mplicated  establisbnientH  have  to  carrj'  on  their  business  oa  a 
ie,  making  4^  of  all  existing  niechauical  exiiedients  and  improve- 
rorking  by  steam-power  and  witli  some  great  amount  of  capital, 
iler  establishments  have  to  look  oat  for  accidental  emoluments, 
:'8maller  places  are  partly  arising  from  the  publication  of  official 
or  district  papers  and  the  jobs  connected  therewith.  While, 
J,  those  of  the  Frankfort  printing  offices,  owifd  by  publishers 
or  advertising  papers,  and  almost  exclusively  working  tor  the 
ielded  good  profit  during  the  whole  year,  the  others  were  nfore 
ufavorably  affected  by  the  general  stagnation  of  business,  with 
ption  of  a  few  officially  and  abundantly  engaged  in  the  prci»ara- 
he  different  official  blanks,  certificates,  circulars,  &c.,  re<]uired 
lew  organiziition  of  the  city  and  its  new  monarchical  adminis- 

With  regard  to  the  wages  of  journeymen  printers  I  beg  to 
the  circumstance,  that  siuee  the  year  1848  higher  wages  have 
d  at  Frankfort  than  at  other  places,  even  at  Leipsic  and  Stutt^ 
•ae  of  the  favorable  conse4]uences  of  this  jnst  precedent  has  been 
I  place  has  not  only  not  Iteeu  atl'ected  by  the  general  strike 
te  journeymen  printers  earned  out  in  the  year  I860  through  the 

Germany  for  higher  wages,  but  that  the  employers  have  even 
rofit  therefrom  in  so  far  as,  in  consequence  of  the  strike,  an  equal 
rages  has  been  fixed  and  adopted  at  nil  larger  places,  which  has 
small  reduction  of  the  rate  here. 


agnation  prevailing  in  almost  all  the  branches  of  commerce  and 
^ood,  of  course,  in  intimate  connection  with  the  results  of  the 
and  exchange  business  of  the  year  18(>7.  As  I  have  fully  and 
y  reported  on  this  prominent  part  of  the  fiimncial  activity  of 
rt  in  my  regular  weekly  rei>ort»,  a  few  general  remarks,  as  well 
illowing  statistical  tables,  will  certainly  be  snfficieut  to  complete 
iw  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bourse. 

second  half  of  the  yeiu',  it  is  true,  the  exchange  business  was 
ensive,  chiefly  caused  by  numerous  transactions  in  government 
s  and  shares,  and  especially  by  verj'  large  purchases  of  grain 
jary  and  other  Danubian  countries.  But  eveu  these  tnms- 
however  extensive  they  may  have  been,  were  but  little  remuiier- 
consequence  of  the  Imv  itite  of  discoiuit. 

ate  of  discount  on  the  leading  European  places  of  exchange 
he  year  1867  appears  from  the  following  table : 
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Tlie  business  of  the  stock  oxelianf^e  too  was  of  a  waiting  charaet€^ 
and  (luring  the  whoh*  year  with4»ut  its  usual  activity.        •         •        • 

The I'oUowing  statenuMit  s[»ei!itios  the  dift'erent  vjirieties  of  stocks  wlii^ 
appeared  on  the  exchange  during  the  year: 

I.  Papers  inHiud  by  the  nn-diation  of  Frankfort  hanking  firmn  and  made  paffdhlt  kere, 

January,  Mu. — City  of  Muiiirli  loan,  5  prr  cent.,  4,(H)0,()W)  florins;  Wniiam-Iflr- 
cniboiir^  railroad  priority  loan,  5  pt*r  cont.,  H.U^'J/i'jr)  franrH. 

February,  Lr^OT. — Austrian  States  railroad  priority  l<»an.  OJ  |M>r  ront.,  3:t,7ri().000fraiOT; 
Roumanian  loan,  H  p<*r  cent.,  lU,<>10,r>lM)  francs:  KozIo\v-\\ onmcscli  railroad  priority 
loan,  5  pt*r  cent.,  •l,iH>''^,4lK)  tliaU-rs;  Dutch-Indian  priority  loan,  4^  Iht  cent.,  4,U()U,(U) 
florins. 

March,  ItHu. — City  of  Ant\v«T|>  lottery  loan,  3  per  cent.,  27,WK),(Kin  fnincs;  sbamof 
tlu»  Austrian  Crown  Trince  Kudolph  railroad,  l(i,(HM),(MK»  florins,  AuHtrian  cumfocy; 
niort^a^ifes  of  the  j;<Mieral  Austrian  Keal  K>tate  Institution. 

April,  IHiiT. — Shares  and  priority  l)on<lsof  the  Transylvanian  Railroad Couipany,5pcr 
cent.,  2U,(^U(^(MK)  florins. 

May,  lc<(>7. — Wiirt«'Uibergian  railroad  h)an  of  the  government  of  WilrtomlHjrg,  4J  per 
cent.,'ir).(M)(MMH»  tlorins. 

June,  lHt)7. — (ialaeian  Charles-Louis  railroad  priority,  sec(»nd  issue,  5  ]»er  ftnU 
l().HK>,J)lM>  th>rins,  Austrian  currency:  shan-s  of  the  third  issue  of  the  same  railniiA 
company,  4.(MMJ.(MK)  tlorins,  C  M.  j»riority  shares,  Lit.  B,  of  the  Mugdeburg-HaUjeretidt 
Railroad  Coiujiany;  total  ntuninal,  14,()(HUNK)  thalei-s. 

July,  Mrr. — Sax  MiMuin^ffii  loan,  5  i>er  cent.,  7<H»,(KW»  thalen*. 

August,  1^17. — Prussian  States  railroad  h>au,  4^  per  cent.,  24,000,000  thalenc  Lra- 
her*;  (.'ezeruowitz  railrttad  priority  h»an,  5  j>er  cent.,  l*J,<>00,(HKi  florins,  Austriau  C1l^ 
reucy. 

September,  1H<)7.— Haden  States  railroad  h)tter>-  loan,  4  jxt  cent.,  21,000,000  florini; 
Oldenburj;;  States  railroad  loan,  4 J  |>er  cent.,  l,7lMi,lKM>  thalers.  r 

Novi'Uibt'r,  l"i»>7. — Shares  and  priority  bomls  of  the  EmiM*ror  Francis  Jo8eph  nadr    ; 
5  per  cent..  i*^,0(M),(MMJ  tUuins,  Austrian  currency.  J 

iK'cember.  l.*<()7. — Shares  au<l  ]»riority  bonds  of  the  FUnfkirchen-BarcH  ruilit^adfS  : 
per  cent.,  (VJl^^.iiOi)  fltuins.  ] 

II.  ratfahh  at  Frankfort,  but  not  tMued  therf.  ' 

March,  l^^>7.— Loan  of  the  Swiss  Confederaticm,  4^  per  cent.,  12,000,000  franco;  Wtf^  j 

saw-Terespol  railroad  i)riority  h»an,  reniainin«r  part,  5  per  cent.,  2,cM.»U,U0U  nMibln,*!-  ■" 

•r.  1 

April,  1H4>7.— Shares  of  the  Rhenish  Railroad  Conij»any.  •2,900,fXK)  th.alew ;  »han»rf  ^- 

le  Palatine-Maximilian  Railroad  Company,  4^  per  cent.,*  tiOO.CNMJ  florins.  r 

May,  lSt>7. — Herlin-Stettin  railroad  priority  h)an,  sixth  issue,  4  i>er  cent.,  10,000,00l  :* 

thalers.  -J 

NovembiT,  1H)7. — Shares  of  the  Wilrtf'Uibcrgian  mortgage  bank  at  Stuttgart,  l,iW0,0d8  'i 

florins. 

The  niillionsof  the  foregoing  statement  not  only  speak  for  thehif^  ^ 
inii)ortanee  ot*  Frankfort  as  an  exchange  i)laee,  but  they  give  at  thesama  - 
time  an  idea  of  th(»  h(»avy  indebtedness  of  the  Euroi>eau  govenimeDtif  " 
as  the  list  imjludes  the  loans  eontraet<»d  bv  the  German  and  AiisMitf 
railroad  eom|)anies;  and  moreover  as  the  management  of,  and  the  IMO- 
eeeds  resulting  from,  those  railroads  are  of  a  eertain  interest  when  cxjii* 
l)ared  with  similar  institutions  in  our  own  (;ountry,  1  beg  to  anufXf 
marked  K,  a  table  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  business  of  the  (icmiW 
and  Austrian  railroad  eompanies    during  the  first  three    quarters  rf 
the  year  1808,  (jompared  with  those  of  the  same  ])eriod  of  the  yrttf 
1807,  stating  at  the  same  time  the  average  length  of  the  ditt'eiviit  liu«?*» 
as  tar  as  thc\y  are  in  operation,  exjuessetl  in  geographieal  miles. 

The  tal)h»  ju-oved  by  its  several  cohimns,as  well  as  by  the  total  amount! 
contained  therein,  that  the  results  of  the  management  of  the  railwaih 
Imve  Ikmmi  in  geiu^ral  rather  satisfa<ftory.  Notwithstanding  the  univwBll 
complaints  about  the  stagimtion  of  eommeree  and  industry  dorinf 
the  last  years,  and  the  threatening  i>olitieal  stonus,  the  iuteicoiiTse  tV 


ver. 
th 
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road  has  upon  tlie  whole  exliibited  some  naturally  propfressive  ilevel- 
lent  Tliis  refers  especially  to  the  ti'ansijortatioii  of  goods,  which 
as  an  independent  branch  of  the  business.  The  goods  sent  in  masses 
a«t  mostly  of  so-called  indisj^ensable  necessaries  of  life*  in  the  most 
nsive  sense  of  the  word.  The  forwarding  of  such  articles  cannot  be 
hUniited,  even  not  upon  the  most  earnest  political  or  warlike  emer- 
ies. The  tnifficin  goods  is  not  only  continually  incrciising  with  the 
ifase  of  the  population  of  the  different  countries,  but  also  with  the 
Qsiou  of  the  railroad  net,  especially  when  the  latter  is  favored  and 
loted  by  a  liberal  system  of  the  politics  of  trade  and  tariff.  Thus, 
nily  the  transport  of  goods,  which  formerly  was  limited  to  some  nar- 
local  territory,  becomes  free  and  extended,  but  also  a  mass  of  arti- 
the  shipment  of  which  was  not  considered  remunerative  in  former 
s  commence  to  be  objects  of  trade,  and  freight  of  growing  import- 
'.  In  this  respect,  certainly,  the  influence  of  the  system  of  lilKral 
oms  laws  which  of  late  have  been  established  is  not  to  be  under- 
e4l. 

le  tendency  of  the  new  commercial  treaties  adopted  in  Germany, 
ice,  England,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  recently  in  Austria,  founded  upon 
mutual  acknowledgment  of  the  '*  privilege  of  the  most  tavored 
ons,^  facilitates  the  national  allotment  of  labor,  and  leads  to  an  unin- 
apted  exchanjje  of  the  procbictions  and  manufactures  of  the  difl'er- 
countries.  The  extension  and  final  completion  of  the  railroad  net 
lot  but  contribute  toward  promoting  that  liberal  system  of  commer- 
politics,  for  countries  connected  by  railways  can  no  longer  hermeti  - 
f  seclude  themselves  from  each  other  for  any  length  of  time,  with 
ird  to  their  commercial  and  industrial  relations.  Therefore  it  is 
1  exi)ected  that  the  extension  of  the  railway  in  Russia  will  also  soon 
1  the  boundary  of  this  vast  territoiy,  which  is  so  enormouslj'  rich  of 
luce,  for  a  more  liberal  exchange  of  goods.  But  also  the  comple- 
of  the  Austrian  railway  net  will  be  of  some  extraordinary  imp(u*tance 
rheGermau  roads.  In  the  Austrian  em[)ire  there  are  in  the  way  of  <fon- 
ction  at  present  more  than  five  hundred  miles  of  new  lines,  about 
half  of  which  is  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  The  international  inter- 
■se  of  Austria  has,  indeed,  wonderfully  increased  of  late.  During 
first  half  of  the  year  1868  the  imports  amounted  to  169,529,000  and 
exports  to  220,169,000  florins,  against  119,069,000  and  175,581,000 
ns  in  1SC7,  so  that  exi)ort  and  import  of  the  first  half  of  1868  taken 
fther,  exceed  that  of  the  siime  penod  of  1867  at  about  100,000,000 
ns.  And  it  is  evident  that  some  considerable  portion  of  that  giow- 
inteniational  intercourse  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  adjoining 
man  roads.  The  lines  also  which  are  laid  at  present  in  Moldavia  and 
Ilachia  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  communication  with  tht^ 
ck  Sea  will  not  a  little  contribute  to  promote  the  Austrian  and  partly 
German  railway  traffic. 

Sie  miinterrnpted  increase  of  the  proceeds  from  the  German  railwqy 
M  in  operation  appears  from  the  following  statement,  exhibiting  the 
sage  receipts  per  mile  during  the  last  three  years  as  follows : 

1668.  I  ieC7.  16W. 


4 


Thalert.       i  ThaUrM. 
15,527  i  14.948  , 

17.4i3  ,  16,540  I 

19,067  I  18,894 


] 


Tfiakm. 

14, 

853 

3r,.i>r.'J 

^^ 

t>y3 

Utfaongh  the  Austrian  roads  show  for  the  third  quarter  of  1868  an 
tease  St  receipts  which  is  by  far  less  considerable  than  that  of  the  two 
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]>receding  years,  still  the  results  may  he  considered  as  satisfaetoi 
the  third  quarter  of  the  preceding  year  was  the  commencemeut  o 
enormous  transport  of  grain  which,  up  to  the  end  of  last  spring,  kej 
most  of  the  Austrian  lines  and  some  of  the  adjoining  German  ones 
much  engagc^d.  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  first  three  qua 
of  the  last  three  years  shows  the  progressive  develoi)meiit  of  the  rai 
communication  in  Austria.  The  average  receipts  per  mile  of  the . 
trian  lines  of  operation  were,  in — 


First  quarter — 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter .. 


Florim. 
2d,*234 
28,957 
39,161 


I 


1867.         '        IM 


Florim.  Fkri 

21.1W9  i 
25,201 
S8,i:» 


The  result  appears  still  more  favorable  when  the  Italian  net  of 
southern  road  is  deducted,  as  then  the  average  receipts  per  mile  of 
Austrian  roads  will  amount,  for  the  third  quarter  of  18(58,  to  33,666  floi 
against  32,504  florins  during  the  same  period  of  1867.  For  the  flrstt 
quarters  of  the  present  year  the  total  receipts  amount,  when  the  8 
deduction  is  made,  to  82,498,042  florins,  against  68,112,223  in  186' 
0!>,659  florins  per  mile,  which  shows  for  1868  an  increase  of  15,580  flo 
or  18.18  per  cent. 

The  receipts  of  the  Pnissian  railroads  per  mile  are,  according  to  J 
late  ofticial  statements,  as  follows: 

Private  roads  in  1868,  52,498  thalers  against  +2,339  tlialers  in] 
or +4.76  per  cent. 

Government  roads  in  1868,  49,854  thalers  against  +2,350  thalei 
1867,  or  4.50  per  cent 

All  roads  together  in  1868, 51,626  thalers  against  +866  thalers  in  ] 
or  +1.76  per  cent. 

Tlie  activity  of  the  Frankfort  mint  appears  from  the  annexed  < 
marked  F,  which  exhibits  the  activity  of  the  establishment  daring 
period  from  1838  to  1867,  inclusive.  In  the  year  1866,  when  the  late 
city  was  incori)orated  into  the  Prussian  monarchy,  the  first  coins 
a  royal  stamp  were  coined  to  an  amount  of  452,246  doable  tba 
These  coins  are  remarkable  for  their  excellent  execution  as  well  a 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  the  first  Pnissian  coins  exhibitlDg 
escutcheons  or  coat-of-arms  of  all  of  the  Prussian  pro\inces,  the  iw 
incorporated  ones  included. 

Since  the  year  1866  the  Prussian  government  have  had  tliree  i 
establishments — that  at  Berlin,  with  the  mint  mark  A  on  its  coins; 
at  Hanover  with  B,  and  that  at  Frankfort  with  C,  as  mint  mark. 

The  amount  coined  in  Frankfort  during  the  year  1867  consiste 
2,277,154  thalers,  in  double  and  single  thaler  pieces ;  of  20,803  th; 
17  groschen,  in  two  and  a  half,  one,  and  one-half  silvergixischen  pic 
and  of  6,820  thalers  12  gioshen  2  pennies  in  copper  coins— or,  in  a 
an  amount  of  2,304,777.29.2  thalers,  or  about  $1,613,345.  It  ma; 
interesting  to  remark  that,  among  the  coins  made  at  the  time  n 
Frankfort  was  still  a  free  city,  there  were  24,560  so-called  Schiller-tha 
in  memory  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Schiller  the  German  p 
birthday,  celebrated  here  in  1859;  44,334  Schiitzenfest  Gedenktha 
that  is  to  say,  thalers  in  honor  of  the  first  general  German  shoo 
festival,  held  here  iu  1862;  and  21,304Gedenkthaleran  denFiirstei 
that  is  to  say,  thalers  coined  in  memorj*  of  the  Assembly  of  German 
ereign  Princes,  held  here  in  1863. 
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Doants  ordered  by  the  royal  governraent  to  be  coined  at  the 
3  daring  the  next  jear  (18G9)  are  by  far  larp^er  than  those  of  the 
J  years,  viz :  100,000  double  thalers,  3,070,000  single  thalers, 
ive-grosehen  pieces,  180,000  silvergroscrhens,  and  600,000  six- 
2ces— in  all  3,086,000  thalers,  or  $2,790,200. 
lowing  statistical  review  includes  the  number  of  all  the  commer- 
other  business  tirms  which  have  been  oflBcially  notified  to  the 
38  during  the  past  year,  to  be  entered  upon  the  registers  of  the 
Commerce.  The  number  of  the  same  amounts  in  all  to  1,933, 
les  itself  as  follows:  agencies  of 'fire,  glass,  life,  cattle,  and 
lorance  companies,  72;  agencies  of  emigration,  5;  architects, 
uarians,13;  apothecaries,  ll ;  bathing  establishments,  4;  bakers 
Jng  and  exchange  business,  146;  i)arbers,  29;  builders,  37; 
;es,  164;  beer- brewers,  33 ;  bookbinders,  49;  brush-makers,  21 : 
nders,  5;  belt-makers,  6;  basket-makers,  7 ;  butchers,  184;  cafds 
burants,  42;  chemists,  19;  rx)nfectionaries,  22;  cart  and  dray- 
;  comb-makers,  4;  cap-makers,  16;  coopers,  66;  cutlers,  5; 
sweepers,  16;  cabinet-makers,  232;  carpenters,  25;  dyers,  7; 
I  second-hand  goods,  (fipperers,)  30;  dealers  in  tobacco,  117; 
13;  engravers,  12 ;  engineers,  16;  exchange  brokers,  76;  farm- 
ishers,  9;  gardeners,  65;  geometers,  7;  glaziers,  30;  gilders, 
agencies,  14;  hairdressers,  30;  house,  scene,  and  other  painters, 
)  dealers,  5;  ice-cream  saloon,  1;  ladies'  dressmakers,  20;  lith- 
9,  33;  livery  stables,  62;  lottery  office  keepers,  90;  lace  and 
kkers,  13;  lawyers,  83;  masons,  49;  mechanics,  22;  newspaper 
«,  24;  old  curiosity  shops,  6;  opticians,  4;  organ  builders,  2; 
establishments,  29;  portfolio  manufacturers  and  workers  in 
rd,  25;  jiotters,  31;  pastry  cooks,  2;  physicians,  86;  pavers, 
jnraphers,  23;  pump-makers,  16;  imrse-makers,  8;  paper  hang- 
pholsterers,  105;  ropemakers,  15 ;  retail  grocers,  200 ;  sculptors, 
rs,  24;  saddlers,  24;  smiths  and  locksmiths,  136;  shoemakers, 
p  boilers,  9;  surgeons,  29;  traders  with  colonial  goods  and 
,  173;  turners,  12;  tanners,  6;  teachers  of  private  and  public 
30;  tailors,  262;  tinsmiths,  52 ;  tavern  keepers,  156 ;  tin-found- 
amishers,  44;  valet  de  place,  39;  umbrella-makers,  21;  wire 
2;  watch-makers,  29;  weavers,  4;  whitewashers,  68. 
Uowiug  is  a  statistical  extract  from  the  last  census,  taken' on 
December,  1867 : 

rneie  of  the  population  of  Frankfort  according  to  the  last  census  of  December  3, 1867. 


Kevnlt  of  the  censui. 


INHABITANTS. 


Resident  in  town. 


Absent  from  town. 


Male. 


26,370 

10,915 

1,277 

63 


38.625 


Female. 


26, 533 

10, 126 

2,8^4 

lOU 


39.652 


Male.     I  Femak*. 


1,041 

294 

158 

70 

17 

SI 

3 

1 

1,219 

386 

the  foregoing  extract  of  the  last  census  it  appears  that  the 
olatiou  of  Frankfort  amounts  at  present  to  79,882  inhabitants, 
iving  in  13,482  families  or  households.    Of  the  same  are  39,844 
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male  and  40,038  female  persons;  54,283  sin|?le,  21,269  married;  4^ 
widowed,  and  176  tlivorced;  blind,  40;  deaf  and  dumb,  45;  idiot^  j 
and  insane  88.  The  Evangelical  eliurcli  is  represented  by  »">1?^*^^)  a 
the  Koman  Catholic  church  by  18,657  members  of  the  creed.  Thennji 
ber  of  Israelites  amounts  to  8,514.  As  regards  nationality,  the  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  course  Prussian  subjects,  amountinj 
in  all  to  60,057:  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  He«se,  are  10,000;  irom  tJw 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  3,436  ;  trom  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  1,46(1 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Wurt^imberg,  1,334;  from  the  Kingdom  and  Diich 
ies  of  Saxony,  6,981;  from  Austria,  473,  &c.,-&c.  Ftuther  of  foreigi 
nationality,  there  are  living  here  348  Swiss;  352  English;  301  French 
141  Russians;  104  Dutch;  64  Belgians;  47  Italians;  19  Swede;  Brnfl 
ians7;  Danes  5;  Turks  4;  Si)aniards2;  Bumanianl;  151ofunknowi 
nationality,  and  394  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

With  n^gai'd  to  the  latter  1  beg  U)  notice  that  in  the  com-se  of  tk 
last  two  y(»ars  a  number  of  Americans,  mostly  adopted  citizens,  hav 
established  here  branches  of  their  transatlantic  baiikiug  and  excliaug 
business.  In  general,  the  greater  number  of  the  Americans  re^idin 
here  consist  of  ladies  and  cliildren,  who  have  come  over  for  the  edua 
tion  of  the  latter,  as  the  schools  of  Fmnkfort  have  acquired  of  M 
a  very  good  and  well-deserved  reputation  in  our  country. 

The  results  of  the  crops  of  the  i)resent  year  may  be  estimated  fro 
the  following  ofldcial  statement,  prepared  by  the  Prussian  Ministry 
Agriculture : 

Estimation  of  the  crops  of  the  principal  sorts  of  grain  and  potatoes  in  the  Kingdom  of  Pnt 

for  the  year  l&oH. 
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'  mps  of  the  principal  sorts  of  grain  and  potatoes  in  Prussia^  See. — Continued. 
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ling  to  this  table  the  crop  of  wheat  is  estimated  good  in  seven- 
ricts  of  an  area  of  2,343  square  miles;  between  middle  and  good 
I  districts  of  3,002  square  miles ;  middle  in  three  districts  of 
re  mile^s ;  and  bad  in  one  district  of  288  square  miles.  Of  rye, 
welve  districts  of  1,290  square  miles ;  between  middle  and  good 
districts  of  1,657  square  miles;  middle  in  fifteen  districts  of 
tare  miles;  and  bad  in  one  district  of  288  square  miles.  Of  bar- 
.  in  seven  districts  of  562  square  miles;  between  middle  and 
hree  districts  of  468  square  miles ;  middle  in  sixteen  districts 
square  miles ;  and  bad  in  ten  districts  of  1,883  square  miles. .  Of 
d  in  one  district  of  21  square  miles ;  between  middle  and  good 
strict  of  119  square  miles;  middle  in  twenty  districts  of  3,726 
iles;  and  bad  in  fourteen  districts  of  2,431  square  miles.  Of 
good  in  ten  districts  of  126,916  square  miles;  between  middle 
I  in  three  districts  of  55,123  square  miles ;  middle  in  twenty-two 
of  401,162  square  miles;  and  bad  in  one  district  of  20,774  square 

ling  to  the  reports  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
rman  states,  and  this  neighborhood  especially,  the  crops  of  the 
n\  and  of  hilly  and  mountainous  regions  have  been  veiy  good 
oduce,  with  the  exception  of  barley,  oats,  and  pease,  w^hile  those 

soil  have  been  only  middle.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood 
Lfort  the  oldest  people  do  not  recollect  an  equally  favorable  har- 
>ecially  of  potatoes.  The  same  number  of  acres,  for  instance, 
Ich  in 'the  year  1866  only  290,  and  in  1867  only  260  mUlters  of 

had  been  gathered,  this  year  yielded  800  malters;  a  result, 
akes  fully  good  the  said  deficiency  of  hay  and  oats,  otherwise 
sable  as  winter  fodder  for  cattle. 

coelleut  quality  of  the  potatoes  will  be,  besides,  of  great  advan- 
he  poorer  classes,  in  so  far  as  they  save  by  it  a  great  deal  of 
In  short,  the  general  result  of  the  crops  has  been  such  that 
f  will  not  need  importing,  but  on  the  contrary  will  have  to  spare 
>r  the  accommodation  of  neighboring  and  suffering  countries ; 
ar  as  has  become  known,  the  crops  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
.'ortugal,  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  Mediterranean  states, 
Ml  so  insuflftcient  that  these  countries  will  be  obliged  to  import, 
ecially  refers  to  France,  although  the  French  government  may 
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try,  in  its  own  inteiu^st,  to  hide  the  truth  and  dehiy  the  completion  c^ 
siii)i)lies  until  next  spring. 

The  vintage  of  the  present  year  has  been  a  very  exceUent  ono,a8  «: 
more  fully  ai)i)ear  from  the  foHowing  reports,  kindly  furnished  nxeb 
one  of  tlie  most  important  wine-growers  of  my  consular  districf,  ii 
which  the  best  Rhenish  wine  country  is  included.  The  reiwrts  firon 
lihenish  Hesse  state  that  at  some  of  those  places  which  are  the  nuMt 
renowned  for  the  excellent  quality  of  their  produce,  the  growers  have 
been  extrenu»ly  cautious  this  year  in  selecting  and  soiling  the  grap«L 
At  a  few  phices  of  the  8elz  Valley,  west  of  Mayence,  the  hail  istomu 
have  at  different  times  considerably  reduced  the  quantity  of  grapes. 
For  the  produce  of  some  of  the  inferior  vinej'ards  there  have  been  paid 
alreadv  l."»0  to  I'SO  llorins,  or  SCO  to  $lll>,  for  the  Hessian  ^^IStUcPm 
tun  of  1,200  liters. 

I'pon  this  occasiiui  I  beg  to  mention  that  since  about  two  years  u 
entirely  new  branch  of  exportation  in  the  wine  line  has  been  goiug  qb 
from  the  wine  region  of  my  consular  district  to  the  United  States.  Fw 
the  wine-growers  have  commenced  to  ship  the  so-called  ^'  Federtcei$9er; 
that  is  to  say,  the  uew,  unfermented  must,  so  that  consumer  in  om 
country  are  drinking  the  same  now  just  as  sweet  as  it  runs  here  froB 
the  wine  press.  The  progress  of  science  and  the  application  of  the  sane 
to  the  ])ractice  of  business  have  called  this,  in  fact,  peculiar  and  inter 
esting  article  of  trade  into  existence.  The  must,  free  of  di-egs  and 
fresh  from  the  wine  prcj^s,  is  filled  into  very  strong  and  not  too  larp 
casks,  ^^hich  nuist  have  been  very  carefully  worked.  After  the  saw 
have  been  tilled  u[)  closely  to  the  bung-hole,  they  are  fast  bunged  upand 
very  (»autiously  and  tightly  end^aled,  so  that  tlie  acccsss  of  air  is  alto 
gether  im[)ossible.  in  this  way  fermentation  and  the  evolution  of  gaw 
are  i)revented,  and  the  must  arrives,  even  after  the  long  journey  acnw 
the  ocean,  at  its  destination  in  the  same  sweet  condition  in  which  it^left 
the  wine  press  here.  From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  treatment 
of  the  article  reiiuires  for  the  (exporter,  as  well  as  the  receiver,  souieprtfr 
tical  knowledge  and  exi)erience;  so  that  it  is,  of  course,  pu  both  sides oi 
the  ocean  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  intimately  familiar  withtlK 
cultivation  and  treatment  of  wine.  A  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  hm 
ness  is  very  lucrative,  as  the  "  Federweisser  nuist^  has  become  a  defi* 
cacy  both  auu)ng  Gennans  and  Americans,  for  which  the  highest  priof* 
are  ])aid. 

From  the  Rhine  Gaw,  that  is  to  say  the  valley  on  the  right  shore  ol 
the  Rhine,  the  reports  state  that  the  extremely  stormy  weather  whid 
set  in  just  previous  to  the  vintage  had  createil  some  real  consternation 
among  the  wine  growers.  Fortunately  the  storm  swept  from  the  nortfc 
and  northeast,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  verj^  directions  where  the  t^ 
try  is  sufticicntly  protected  by  the  richly-wooded  Tanners  mountiiin& 
Had  it  blown  from  the  south  or  west,  the  wine-trellises  of  the  wliok 
Rhine  Gaw  would  have  been  altogether  uni>rotected,  so  that  thedamag* 
then  would  have  been  c^ertainly  very  extensive. 

At  Assmannshausen  the  harvest  of  the  celebrated  red  wine  htf 
turned  out  extremely  rich  as  to  (piantity  ami  excellent  as  to  quality 
For  nuist  there  has  been  paid  already  75  florins,  or  $30,  ^wr  ohm  of  IS 
liters. 

In  Riidesheim  also  the  results  have  been  splendid,  deservedly  addin( 
again  to  the  ancient  reputation  of  that  heiiviest  and  most  valuable  Rhiw 
wine,  the  '* noble  Riidesheim." 

At  Geiserheim  and  Orstrich  the  harvest  has  been  so  abnndnnt  tta 
even  casks  have  become  scarce  and  selling  at  enormous  prices.    Thisi 
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IT  proportion  refers  to  tlie;n-ine  districts  of  natteoheim,  Erbacli, 
ircobraDDen.  The  areometer  shows  for  must  of  tlie  inferior  vine- 
if  that  neighborhood  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  degrees, 
grapes  of  Steinberg  and  Haucuthal  have  not  only  turned  out 
dy  aromatic,  but  also  as  rich  of  sugur  and  juice  as  tieldom  known 
ijre.  In  general,  therefore,  the  har\e8t  has  been  very  favor- 
loaghont  the  country-,  both  as  to  quantity  iind  quality.  With 
to  the  latter  I  have  been  favored  by  one  of  the  prominent  wiiie- 
3  of  this  iieighborhow)  with  the  following  statement',  showing 
altof  the  observations  made  after  Oechsler's  areometer  about  the 
DWth  of  wine  since  1857,  that  ia  to  say  since  the  year  when  the 
ebrated  wine  decennium  cummenceil. 

!>nMluc«  of  18i>7  contained  from  05  to  100  degrees ;  of  1858.  from 
»;  of  1850,  from  88  to  101  ;  of  IStil,  from  97  to  106;  of  186L', 

to  97 ;  of  1865,  from  100  to  113 ;  of  1800,  from  82  to  96 ;  and  of 
om  97  to  108. 

rding  to  the  foregoing  si>ecilication  the  growth  of  1868  will  rank 
ately  after  that  of  the  most  celebrated  one  of  1865.      •    •    • 

reference  to  emifi^tiou,  1  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  last  annual 
>f  the  Frankfort  Society  for  the  I'roteetion  of  Emigrants  "shows, 
>m  the  1st  of  February,  1867,  to  the  31st  of  Jauuary  last,  1,268 

called  at  the  office  of  the  society  for  information  and  advice 
he  best  places  of  settlement.  Of  these  ]>ersons  1,026  embarked 
r  York,  96  for  Baltimore,  79  for  Philadeliibia,  49  for  Quebec,  and 
Lostralia. 

followiug  tables,  marked  Xoa.  1,  2,  and  3,  specify  the  ports  for 
he  emigrants  embarked,  as  well  as  their  native  country,  sex,  age, 
npation : 

•Persons  emlgratiug,  and  the   tramtttlnntic  porta  for  ichick  tkeg 
embarked. 

Tork 1 ,  OM 


t,  and  age  aflfit  emigTan 


»„„™..,„ 

i 

1 

i 

■"""a 

1 

la 

3 

» 

29 
TO 

IG 

jregoing  table  shows  that  tlic  greatest  niunber  of  emigrants,  viz., 
ne  from  Bavaria;  then  320  from  Wurtemberg;  203  from  the 
Jocby  of  Hesse ;  159  from  the  late  Electomte  of  Hesse ;  104  from 
Dncby  of  Sassau ;  79  from  the  Graud  Duchy  of  Baden ;  54  from 
Pnusian  provincesand  Bhenish  Prussia ;  aud  only  17  from  Frank- 
per. 
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Xo,  3. — Occupation  of  the  emigrants. 

Bakers 

lJ:irboi*s 

BiMT  brewcFH 

lUarksiiiitliH 

]5iit(.herrt 

('<»opers 

C'a«/iiit't-iimker8 

Ca  1*1  M.' liters 

Cliemistrt 

l)ni<r«(iHt8 

Faniei-ft 

Farmers' ( 

(;anlenei*s 

Jewelers 

Loeksiuiths 

Masons 

Meehaiiics 

Millers 

Meroliaiits 

T'lasterers 

Shejiherds 

»Slioeniaker8 

Tauuei-s 

AVine-growers 


Total. 


I 


Tlio  foregoing  list  shows  that  the  giciter  number  of  emigrants  fit 
this  neighborhood  belong  to  the  rural  population,  eonsistiug  of  famK 
and  wine-growers ;  but  that  also  almost  all  the  others  are  oecttpied 
the  most  useful  branchesof  the  laboring  professions;  and  that, therefoi 
they  cannot  but  be  of  good  service  to  our  country. 

Tlie  general  i)art  of  the  report  includes  the  rather  surprising  stal 
ment  tliat  some  time  ago  certain  interested  parties  on  both  sitles  of  tl 
ocean,  in  Germany  especially  the  *'Allgemeine  Auswandci'ung  Zeitoni 
(Universal  Emigration  (Jazett<-*,)  had  tried  to  discredit  the  humane  effoi 
and  interests  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  at  Castle  Garden 
Xew  York ;  that  in  consequence  the  board  of  dire<'.tors  of  the  socie 
had  found  proper  to  address  the  Commissioner  of  Emigration  for  tl 
JState  of  New  York,  Frederick  Kapp,  est].,  on  the  subject,  and  that  tb 
at  once  had  been  favored  by  the  same  with  a  very  elaborate  memoris 
clearly  and  fully  establishing  that  emigrants  could  nowhere  meet  vi' 
a  better  reception  and  stronger  or  more  usefid  protection  upon  tlic 
landing  than  at  Castle  Garden.  An  extract  of  Mr.  Kapp's  communic 
tion  is  incorporated  into  the  report,  accomjianied  by  some  very  liatt< 
ing  remarks  appreciating  the  efforts  both  of  said  gentleman  and  of  tl 
body  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  generally. 

In  this  connection  I  have  further  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  sul(« 
connected  with  emigiation  which  has  led  to  an  oflicial  correspondeiu 
a  part  of  which  has  never  been  published  or  made  known  heretofore. 

Under  date  of  the  24th  of  November,  1806,  the  Chamber  of  Commer 
of  the  free  city  of  Hamburg  had  prepared  a  memorial  concerning  t 
liability  of  young  merchants  to  mibtary  duty,  and  submitted  thesai 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Boanl  of  Commeive  of  this  city.  The  tatt 
took  occasion  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  standing  committee  oft 
General  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Germany,  explaining  that  the  mat! 
in  (piestion  was  for  Frankfort,  too,  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  bo.: 
as  here,  as  in  the  Hanse  and  sea-towns,  the  desire  of  younff  merdiai 
was  prevailing  temporarily  to  go  to  foreign  countries  for  uie  practi 
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provement  Jiud  iH?rfeetion  of  tbeir  education,  and  that  a  gi'cat  many 
the  large  o^^nuuiereial  hou.s<»s  of  Frankfort  had  their  sons  and  rehi- 
m  en^rajjred  for  that  purpose  in  branch  establishments,  or  befri(»nded 
mess  houses  .abroad.  The  l)oard,  therefore,  joined  in  the  o]>ini(m  of 
e  Hainbur)^  memorial  that  some  nu»asures  sliould  be  taken  to  secure 
unpr  merchants  and  other  strivinj^  voun^  men  the  otticial  permission 
j^oing  abixiad  for  the  improvenn^nt  of  their  professional  education, 
thout  lieiu^  ne<;essitated  to  abandon  their  rifjfht  of  citizenship  at  home, 
hen  this  opini(m  of  the  Frankfort  Boar<l  of  Commerce  was  communi- 
:ed  to  the  Prussian  p^overnment,  the  minister  of  commerce  rei)lied  that 
•  subject  liad  already  been  decided  u[)on  by  a  royal  decrree  of  the  2ist 
Mav.  18G7. 

\a  this  decrc»e,  however,  stranjreto  say,  has  never  been  published  here- 
ore.  although  it  isof  somes[M»cial  interest  for  a  great  number  of  young 
u  living  abi-oad  and  chiefly  in  our  country,  I  beg  to  furnish  a  literal 
nslation  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

lifivljy  ilerrt'e : 

.  Mrn  iM^liiii^in^  to  the  Resoi^'c  and  T^an«l\v«'hr,  of  irrei>roaohal»lo  military  coiuliH-t, 

D  iiiti'iiil  to  j;o  for  somi.'  Iiru^th  of  tiiui^  to  iioii-Knropean  count rii's.  tbosc  on  tho 

n  of  tilt.'  MeilitfTruneau  and  lilack  Si.si  t^xceptod,  may  ho  j^rantejl  in  poac«»al»l«*  tim<*8 

trliHi^Ii,  in  the  tintt  place  for  two  yeai's,  t]iou;rli  inidfr  the  condition  of  mobilization 

jrsliaU  return  home  and  report  themselveH  for  duty. 

.  Wlien  sn<-h  men,  prcviims  to  the  exi)iration  of  their  two  yeans*  furlouj^h,  prove  hy 

solar  cert itieates  that  they  have  acquired  in  omw»f  the  said  nou-Kuro])ean  countries 

rnnaufut  i»u8itmn  sui  nierehantH  or  trailesmeu,  then  a  live  years'  furlou^^h.  including; 

die]N-nssition  fn>m  drilling  exercihCH  and  personal  appearance  in  case  of  mobiliza- 

1,  may  lie  ^rantiil  them. 

.  When.  pre\iou*  to  the  expiration  of  the  aforeHJiid  five  years*.  Home  additiomil  eon- 

ircertiTii*uteK  an*  niibmitteil  repeatedly  conlinning  the  conditions  s]»ecitied  in  th«* 

md  article,  then  the  furlough  may  be  prolonged  up  to  the  time  of  final  ixdease  from 

itir>'  MervieeH. 

.  All  {letitions  for  a  grant  of  furlough,  founded  on  the  foregoing  ])roviHionH,  are  to 

iddn^fised  U*  the  commander  of  the  Landwehr  district  in  wliich  the  native  place  of 

t^titiouer  is  situated,  and  to  be  submitted   by  said  district  cimimander  to  the 

innuof  the  sn{H^rior  commander-in-chief. 

k  Aj)HN>n  vlh  the  men  in  question  return  to  Europe,  or  remove  to  one  of  the  non- 

npifan  countriirs  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  or  lUack  Sea,  the  furhnigh 

ated  shall  l>e  null  and  void. 

Jiacciirdance  herewith  you  will  cause  the  projier  ste])s  to  be  taken  in  your  respective 

pvtnient.s. 

WILLIAM. 
teHuy,  3/rty  21, 1867. 

Cuaiiier*ign«Ml : 
C'oirNT  V<»N  Bismarck. 
Vo.v  Kt>oN. 

Cue  XT   Vi>X   HZKNPLITZ. 

10  thf  Ministers  of  Foi-eigii  Atfairs,  War,  Navv,  Commerce,  Industrv,  and  Pul)lic 

Ike  foregoing  royal  d(K»ree  is  the  more  interesting  as  it  treats  on  a 
int  of  the  question  of  liability  to  military  service  whi(^h  is  not  meii- 
fiid  iu  the  late  treaty  c(mclude<l  between  our  government  and  the 
rth  Gennan  Confederation,  althougii  it  grants  to  young  merchants 
I  tradesmen  living  in  our  country  the  extremely  acceptablt*  privilege 
Jeing  released  fi-om  the  troublesome  duty  of  military  service,  without 
ig  obliged  to  abandon  their  right  of  citizenship  at  liome. 
inaily,  I  beg  to  furnish  the  usual  table,  marked  G,  exhibiting  the 
Jrts  from  my  con.sular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
Hi  the  3(lth  of  September,  18(58.  The  list  shows  that  the  tt»tal  value 
:he  exports  from  mj-  consular  district  amtmnted  to  ,'i,7(M),715.52 
Dfi,  while  it  amounted  in  the  preceding  year  to  3,050,814.40  florins, 
ring  an  increase  iu  favor  of  the  present  "year  of  49,001.00  tlorins. 
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G. —  Value  of  exports  to  tJie  United  States  from  the  district  of  ike  \ 
States  consular  general  and  the  consulates  coymeoted  thereicitkj  fh 
1st  of  October,  1867,  to  tlw  1st  of  October,  1808. 

Fl 

Hares'  fur 840, 

Leather 639, 

Wine,  must,  brandy,  beer,  &c.,  &c 553, 

Jewelry,  precious  stones,  &c 277, 

Linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods 24o, 

Human  hair,  hair  work,  &c 116, 

I^eathcr  goods 110, 

Glue 101, 

Pipes 89, 

Drugs  and  chemicals 79, 

Hops 76, 

Fancy  goods 60, 

Drie<l  fruits 53, 

Iron,  steel,  and  hardware 39, 

Trimmings 34, 

Silk  and  silk  goods 25, 

China  and  glassware,  &c 34, 

Printed  music 83, 

Paper J3, 

Cortes 22, 

Mineral  water 19, 

Stationery '. 18, 

Colors  and  dyes 17, 

Church  ornaments 15, 

I*aiutiug8,  lithographs,  &c 13, 

Toys , 11, 

Buttons 9, 

Books 7, 

Veneers 7, 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts  of 7, 

Embroideries , 6, 

Bristles 6, 

Snuff 5, 

Machines  and  parts  of 4, 

Porcelain,  furniture,  nails 3, 

Cast-iron  goods 3, 

Strings 3, 

Frankfort  bone-black 3, 

Musical  instruments 3, 

Soap  and  perfumery .' 2, 

Cigar  forms 3, 

Oil 3, 

Vinegar 2, 

SeeiU 2, 

Photogra^>hic  lenses 2, 

Surgical  instruments 2, 

Ink 2, 

Gloves 2, 

Xyloplastic  goods 1, 

Pasteboard  boxes 1, 

Models 1, 

Sundries 55, 

Total  amount  florins 3, 700, 

Total  amount  for  the  year  1866-'G7 3,650, 

Increase  in  the  year  1867-^08 49, 

The  above  increase  of  40,900.00  florins  in  favor  of  the  year  18 

has  been  chiefly  eflected  by  the  augmented  iuiportatiou  of  le 
jewehy  and  precious  stones,  linen,  woolen  and  cotton  goods^  I 
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ind  hair  work,  glue,  hops,  &e.;  while  a  decrease  of  importation 
iken  place  of  hares'  fur,  wine  and  brandy,  leather  goods,  mineral 
fimcy  goods,  e*then  pipes,  drugs  and  chemicals,  surgical  instru- 
.  &c.  The  decrease  of  some  of  these  articles,  such  as  earthen 
drugs,  mineral  water,  suigical  instruments,  &c.,  has  been 
tly  a  consequence  of  tlie  termination  of  our  late  war,  as  great 
ties  of  earthen  pipes  were  formerly  shipped  for  the  use  of  our 
8  in^^mp,  while  the  exports  of  mineral  water,  drugs,  and  surgical 
aeuts  were  intended  to  cover  the  increased  demands  of  our 
ds. 

March  5,  18G8. 

fe<leral  council  of  the  German  Zollverein  held  its  first  meeting 
2d  of  this  month,  in  Berlin,  at  the  i)alace  of  the  chancellor  of 
rth  German  Confederation.  After  Count  Bisnuirck  had  welcomed 
imbei's  of  the  council,  he  pointed  out  as  the  principal  subjects  of 
ation  the  extension  of  the  Zollverein  over  the  Grand  Duchies  of 
nburg,  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  and  the  free  city  of  Lubeck ; 
ng  the  boundary  of  the  Zollverein  toward  the  free  city  of  Ham- 
K)usolidation  and  extension  of  the  customs  Relations  with  Austria ; 
ening  of  negotiations  for  customs  treaties  with  Spain,  Portugal, 
e  Holy  See ;  some  alterations  of  the  rules  of  the  custom-house 
meut  and  the  customs  tariff,  and  especially  the  introduction  of  a 
pm  taxation  of  domestic  tobacco.'' 

•our  depaitment  will  surely  receive  a  full  and  special  report  on 
eting  from  other  and  more  direct  quarters,  I  beg  only  to  mention, 
.^gard  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  opening' of  the  meeting 
die  and  Southern  Germany,  that  it  has  not  met  with  any  popular 
:by  here,  being,  on  the  coiitrary,  received  with  some  rather 
able  indiiference.  The  prevalence  of  that  disposition  from  the 
ing,  rather  supported  by  the  circumstance  that,  to  judge  from 
ection  of  the  members  of  the  council,  the  Prussian  government 
loes  not  seem  to  pla(;e  gi'eat  confidence  in  its  results.  For  the 
ntation  of  Prussia,  for  instance.  Count  Bismarck,  had  thought 
nt  merely  to  have  the  members  of  the  federal  council  of  the 
Grcrman  Confederation  elected,  also  for  that  of  the  ''Zollverein," 
t  a  number  of  military  and  other  men,  like  Lieutenant  General 
odbielsky,  Kear-Admiral  Jackmann,  Postmaster  General  Von 
lK)rn,  &c.,  w  ho  have  little  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  commercial 
»,  like  the  taxation  of  salt,  beet-root  sugar,  and  tobacco,  become 
rs  of  the  council.  The  principal  object,  however,  which  Count 
ck  may  have  had  in  view  by  such  a  selection  may  be  the  plan 
lually  turning  the  "Zoll-Parliament,"  (the  customs  parliament,) 
jh  the  council  of  the  Zollverein  is  the  leading  and  controlling 
nd  in  which  the  population  of  all  the  German  states,  without 
^ejitiou,  will  be  represented,  into  a  general  political  parliament  of 
rman  empire. 

only  interest  which,  so  far,  has  been  shown  by  certain  parti(?s  in 
esent  meeting,  refers  to  some  of  the  financial  measures,  and 
them,  in  the  first  line,  ''the  uniform  taxation  of  domestic 
I,"  as  Count  Bismarck  euphemistically  likes  to  term  it,  which 
submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the  council.  I  say  '*euphemis- 
^  as  the  following  statements,  which  I  thought  the  more  proper 
ish  your  depaitment,  as  they  touch  one  of  the  most  important 
;  of  export  of  our  own  country,  will  plainly  show  that  the  Prus- 
>Tenimeut  does  not  intend  anything  else  than  a  considerable 
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increase  of  the  duties  and  taxes  on  tobacco  genemlly.  The  uniformity 
hinted  at  by  Count  Bismarck  originally  refers  to  the  fourth  article  of 
the  treaty,  which  was  renewed  last  year  between  the  goveruments 
belongnig  to  the  ZoUverein,  and  which  provides  that  "tobacco  produced 
and  prepared  within  the  territory  of  the  ZoUverein  shall  be  subjected 
to  some  uniform  taxation."  How  that  uniformity  is  interpreted  appears 
from  the  answer  which  Mr.  Delbriick,  the  presiding  oflBcer  of  the  fed- 
eral chancery,  on  the  8th  of  October  last,  gave  in  reply  to  «n  inquiry 
made  with  regard  to  the  subject,  stating  '*  that  all  the  governments  inter- 
ested had  come  to  the  conviction,  firstly,  that  tobacco  was  an  article 
exceedingly  well  qualified  to  bear  taxation;  and  secondly,  that  within tbe 
territory  of  the  ZoUverein  said  article  did  not  yield  at  all  with  regard 
to  taxation  what  could  be  expected  from  its  said  qualification. " 

In   accordance  with   this  tlie  pretended  uniformity  of  taxation  for 
Northern  and  Southern  Germany  does  not  mean  to  make  the  rate  of 
taxation  of  the  latter  equal  to  that  of  the  former,  but  to  raise  both  of 
them  to  an  equal  standard.    This  intention  appears  more  fully  from  a 
circular  dispatch  on  the  subject,  which  some  time  ago  was  addressed 
by  the  Prussian  ministry  of  the  finances  to  the  i3rovincial  tax-directors, 
the  chief  custom-house  officers,  and  the  governments  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder  and  Potsdam,  Und  which  is  evidently  intended  to  gather  mate- 
rial for  the  elaboration  of  a  detailed  project,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  customs  parliament,  which  will  be  called  together  about 
Easter.    The  circular  reads,  in  literary  translation,  as  follows : 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  proposals  made  for  the  increase  of  the  revennefl 
from  indirect  taxes,  in  the  fu-st  place  an  increase  of  the  taxation  of  tohocco  haa  been 
taken  in  view  on  tiie  following  financial  basis:  All  land  planted  with  tobacco  shall  be 
liable  to  a  tax  of  twenty  thah'.rs  per  acre.  The  duty  on  raw  tobacco  shall  be  increased 
to  ten  tlialcrs;  that  on  tobacco,  cut  or  in  rolls  for  smoking  purposes,  to  fift-een  or 
sixtt^en  thalers ;  that  on  cigars  and  snnfF,  to  Wenty  or  thirty  tnalers.  Besides,  there 
shall  be  Jntroduce<l  a  niodenite  tax  of  fabrication  of  about  three  and  one-third  thnlere 
for  each  (luintal  of  tobacco  manufactured,  and  twenty  silver  groshens  for  each  thousand 
cigars. .  Now  if  the  supposition  is  correct  that,  upon  a  taxation  of  twenty  thalers  i>er 
acre,  the  cultivation  of  tol)acco  will  be  limited  to  such  land  jis  is  especially  qiialihed 
for  that  puriMisc,  aiul  that  it  will  be  carried  on  with  greater  care  and  attention,  then  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  henceforth  about  nine  or  ten  quintals  of  tobacco,  instead  of  seven 
and  three-tenths,  jis  heretofore,  may  bo  produced  per  acre  ;  that  therefore  the  quintal 
of  domestic  tobju'co  will  be  taxed  witho^ily  two  thalers,  and  the  difference  between  th« 
taxation  of  domestic  and  foreign  tobacco  amount  to  about  eight  thalers  x>er  quintal. 
This  difference  is  estimated  so  considerable  by  competent  judges  that  there  is  expected 
a  very  essential  decrease  of  the  consumption  of  cheap  American  tobacco,  aud  a  very 
essential  increase  of  that  of  German  tobacco.  Therefore  you  are  requested  to  consult 
with  some  intelligent  manufacturers  of  your  neighborhood,  and  report  as  soon  as  possi- 
sible  your  and  their  opinions  on  the  foregoing  proposals,  as  well  as  on  the  best  means 
of  ctmtrol  with  regard  to  the  intended  tax  of  fabrication. 
I  am,  &.C. 

This  circular  has  at  once  led  to  the  most  extensive  discussions  both 
in  the  public  press  and  in  the  circles  of  producers  and  manufacturers 
of  tobacco,  where  it  has  met  with  almost  unanimous  opposition.  The 
principle  of  the  justification  of  a  tax  on  tobacco  is  contested  from  the 
general  point  of  view,  that  a  tax  of  luxury,  and  as  such  the  same  ought 
to  be  considc»re<l,  was  an  unsustainable  and  impracticable  idea,  and  con- 
trary to  all  reasonable  i)rincii)les  of  taxation.  Even  if  tolmcco  was  a 
dispeuvsable  means  of  enjoyment,  it  would  be  an  evident  injustice  to  bur- 
den the  consumer  of  tobacco  with  a  larger  contribution  to  cover  the 
indispensable  public  expenditures  than  any  other  subject  who,  although 
not  addicted  to  that  practice,  participates  in  the  same  measure  as  the 
former  in  the  advantages  of  public  institutions  and  laws. 

For  evidence  that  an  immense  decline  in  the  consumi)tion  of  tobacco 
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will  be  one  of  the  iiulispensablo  consequoiires  of  an  iiKToased  taxation, 
tlie  following  interesting  items  are  prodiieod,  referring  to  the  eonsiimi)- 
tloDand  Uixation  of  tobaeeo  in  diftenMit  European  countries. 

An  illcrea^<cd  taxation  of  tobacco  is  evidently  intended  to  raise  within 
the  territory  of  tlie  Zollverein  a  revenue  of  alxait  twenty  million  thalers, 
V  about  six  or  seven  times  more  than  at  i)res(Mit. 

Hie  quantity  of  tobacco  manufactured  within  the  territory  of  the  Zoll- 
erein  amounts,  according  to  the  official  statements  of  the  year  1805,  to 
1)7,149  cjuiiitals  of  donn»stie  ]>roduce  and  (»0,">,2.*{S  (juintals  of  foreign  i)ror 
lace,  or  in  all  to  more  than  1,.S72JK)0  cjuintals.  The  tax  levied  on  tobacco 
JDomits  to  three  million  of  thalers,  (j*  1,050,000,)  or  2.LM)  silver  gioshens 
erhead  of  the  population.  In  other  countries,  wln^re  tobacco  forms  by 
ara  more  yielding  souix*e  of  taxation,  the  consumption  is  a  gieat  deal 
pss  extensive.  In  France,  with  a  poiuilation  of  thirty-eight  milli(ms, 
he  revenue  of  the  government  from  the  nionoi>oly  of  tobacco  amounts 
0 eighteen  silver  groshens  i>cr  head,  or  to  a  total  cash  anuuint  of  twenty- 
burniillion  thalei*8,  (>< 1 0,800,000.)  The  <|uantity  of  tobacco  consumed, 
lowever,  amcmnts  to  only  thirty  million  kilograms,  or  about  six  hundred 
hooRand  quintals.  Now  the  po[)ulation  of  France  exceeds  that  of  the 
SoUverein  by  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  who  doul)tlessly 
ire  enjoying  an  equal  share  of  wellare  and  i)rosperity  as  the  Germans 
lo;  si>  that  in  all  probability  an  equal  taxation  of  tobacco  consumed 
aigbt  Idealize  an  equal  result.  Still  more  striking  is  the  instance  of 
England,  where  the  tiixation  of  tobatfco  amounts  to  34..*i  silver  groshens 
per  head,  wliile  the  consumpticm  of  the  tirst  half  year  of  1 807,  for  instance, 
unonnts  to  only  twenty  millions  of  ])<mnds  or  about  four  hundred 
fchoosaud  quintals  per  year.  These  figures  show  rathei*  i)lainly  that  an 
inereased  taxation  of  tobawio  will  ju-oducc  a  decline  in  the  consumi)tion, 
■n  immedic'Lte  consequence  of  which  will  be  want  of  subsist(»nce  and 
profit  on  the  part  of  a  great  number  of  produc4.Ts,  manufacturers,  traders, 
iBd  workmen  engaged  in  that  important  branch  of  industry. 

With  a  siniilar  contradiction  meets  that  jiart  of  the  Prussian  circular 
^liieh  trie.s  to  prove  that,  in  consequence  of  a  taxation  of  tobacco  land 
with  twenty  thalers  iK*r  acre,  the  (cultivation  of  tobacco  would  be  limited 
to  only  well-qualified  land,  and  the  present  production  of  little  more 
than  seven  quintals  be  inereased  to  nine  or  ten  <piintids  per  acre*.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  the  land  best  qualified  for  the  production  of  tobacco 
i»a  very  light  ami  sandy  soil  of  not  too  gi(»at  i>roductivcness.  A  soil  of 
heavier  quality  will  i)roduce,  it  is  true,  a  greater  quimfity,  but  an  article 
<«f  inferior  quality^  entirely  unfit,  for  instance,  for  the  manufacture  of 
wrappers,  which  jmy  the  best.  The  final  result,  then^fon*,  of  the  intro- 
loction  of  such  a  tax  will  Ik»,  on  the  one  part,  that  the  average*  prochu*- 
tion  per  acre  will  not  only  not  rise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  considerably 
decline,  and  lead  on  the  other  part,  in  intimate  connex'tion  therewith,  to 
aeonsiderable  decrease  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  generally. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  tobacco  re<piires  some  uninterrupted  attention  and 
'■boron  the  open  field  almost  during  the  whole  year.  In  the  districts 
where  tobai*co  is  planted  in  Geruumy  whole  families  of  laborers,  wonuMi 
^children  included,  can  be  seen  hard  at  work  in  the  field,  (*ven  during 
fte  short  space  of  time  allowed  them  for  leisure  after  their  usual  working 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  earned  on  of  late  for  a  gi-eat  part  by  self- 
Working  [leople^  as  the  wealthy  and  more  independent  fanners  and  plant- 
ers have  commenced  to  abandon  that  branch  of  agriculture,  having  found 
ut  that  the  cost  of  the  business  stands  in  no  proportion  at  all  with  the 
roceeds  aud  profits;  consequently  the  intended  higher  taxation  will 
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l>rominently  afifoct  the  lower  classes  of  the  population,  or,  in  fact,  thm 
who  need  and  deserve  the  most  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  goxem- 
uient;  the  more  so  as  there  is  little  guarantee  for  the  prompt  paymatf 
of  the  tax,  for  the  land  is  seldom  owned,  but  only  rented,  by  the  little 
planters,  and  the  crop  itself  does  not  offer  a  reliable  security,  as  it  is  too' 
much  dependent  on  the  weather,  and  easily  exposed  to  injury  by  wet, 
frost,  or  hail.  The  present  tax  in  Prussia  is  very  moderate — about  twenty 
silver  groshens,  or  foity-seven  cents,  per  acre,  at  any  rate  lower  than  Ite 
transit  duty  for  tobacco  imi)orted  from  Southern  Germany.  Batstffl 
this  low  rate  of  duty  has  been  suflRcient  not  only  not  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction in  Prussia,  but  even  to  reduce  it,  while  the  cultivation  in  Sonfc 
ern  Germany  has  been  remarkable  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  appeal! 
from  the  following  statement,  comi)aring  the  results  of  the  productionii 
the  years  1853  and  1805. 
There  were  produced — 

QDlirtik 

In  PniKsia,  ill  18r>3 iEB,S7 

lu  Prodsia,  in  1865 208, ' 


Less  in  1865 30,711 

In  Bavaria,  in  1853 1»,8» 

In  Havaria,  in  lc^5 166. 


More  in  1865 37.  «• 

In  Baden,  in  1853 153, flW 

In  Baden,  in  1865 ! 300.M 

More  in  1865 147,191 


These  figures  speak  for  themselves;  for  if  the  trifling  tax  of  twentj 
silver  groschens,  or  forty- seven  cents,  was  able  to  produce  such  a  rediio 
tion  in  Prussia,  then  the  raising  of  the  same  to  twenty  thalers,  or  four 
teen  dollars,  will  be  equal,  of  course,  to  total  ruin  to  the  domestic  cnlti 
vation  of  tobacco. 

But  also  the  production  and  trade  of  foreign  tobacco  is  deeply  interestec 
in  the  matter,  and  has  led  already-  to  the  most  various  discussions  an^ 
calculations.  Even  the  great  German  shii>-owner8  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  who  have,  of  course,  some  very  material  interest  in  the  matter, 
are  charged  with  having  brought  about  the  whole  machination  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  taxation  of  the  domestic  cultivation  of  tobacco,  for  the 
rather  unpatriotic  purjiose  of  destroying  the  same,  and  thus  increasinf 
their  own  profit  from  the  increased  importation  of  foreign  tobacco,  i 
fact  is,  that  one  of  the  leading  commercial  papers  of  Bremen,  which  i 
writing  in  favor  of  the  interests  of  the  ship-owners,  has  repe^itedly  declare 
that  a  decline  of  the  cultivation  of  domestic  tobacco  was  in  so  far  desir 
ble  as  it  would  gi*eatly  benefit  the  interests  of  the  ship-owners. 

Of  a  very  ditt'erent  character,  and  of  the  gre^itest  importance  to  o>^ 
own  country,  is  the  intention  of  the  Prussian  gov^ernment  to  raise  tJ 
duty  on  foreign  raw  tobacco  to  ten  tlialcrs  per  quintal,  or  about  ot 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  Xow  the  oi)ponents  of  the  measure  feir^ 
argue  that,  should  it  be  realized,  then  the  public  revenue  will  certaiii( 
increase  in  the  same  proportion,  if  when  the  Zollverein,  after  the  raimnt 
of  the  tax,  will  import  the  same  quantity  of  raw  tobacco  as  preriouM  U 
it,  which,  however,  is  very  much  doubted.  Up  to  this  time  the  Zott 
verein  has  yearly  consumed  i'rom  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand  quintab 
of  foreign  tobacco.    In  the  same  degree  as  this  quantity  will  decieaM 
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f  caused  to  the  business  of  the  German  ship-owners  will  increase, 
i  80  as  it  will  be  of  a  reactionary  influenc>e  on  other  branches  of 
.  Bremen  alone,  for  instance,  which  imports  per  year  about 
ndied. thousand  quintals  of  American  tobaceo,  exported  to  the 
tates  in  1866  a  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  and  other  articles, 
iottou  goods,  cloth,  fancy  goods,  Ehine  wine,  &c.,  of  a  value  of 
fc,796,900  thalers,  or  $10,357,830.    Ifow  the  opponents  of  the 

taxation,  who  naturally  apprehend  that  the  measure  will  be 
kvorably  received  in  the  United  States,  put  the  question:  "How 
e  if  the  United  States,  which,  since  their  late  war,  are  rather 

to  high  protective  duties,  should  revenge  themselves  by  an 
of  their  tMiff  on  the  said  German  import  articles!"  Of  what- 
ortance  this  argument  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  accord- 
tional  economical  experience,  the  exportation  to  foreign  coun- 
ways  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  importation  from  abroad, 
oly  to  balance  aceounts.  Therefore,  should  the  German  import- 
Q  the  income  of  American  planters  by  decreased  purchases  of 
C5CO,  the  latter  will  buy  less  wine,  cloth,  and  fancy  goods. 
'j  I  beg  to  annex,  marked  A,  a  table  exhibiting  a  statistical 

the  extent  of  the  cultivation,  yield,  and  x)rice  of  tobacco  within 
ory  of  the  Zollverein  during  the  year  1866,  from  which  it  appears 
ng  the  said  year  80,037  acres  of  land  were  planted  with  tobacco, 
A  crop  of  663,418  quintals  of  dried  leaves,  at  a  price  varying 
about  two  and  seventeen  thalers,  or  $2  40  and  $12  per  quintal.  ^ 
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J? 

Leipzig,  Saxony. — M.  J.  Cramer,  Consul. 

December  31, 1 

Statement  shmcing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  fi'om  this;^ 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

MiiHiceooils  and  iustniments |S5 

Piano  leather,  felt,  &c 5, 

Galvanoes,  cliches,  and  types 1. 

Woolen  cloth,  shawls,  dress  goods,  &  c 34, 

Furs  and  peltry .* 37, 

Books,  periodicals,  engravings,  &c 34, 

Glass  buttons,  pearls,  giiup,  and  glassware 16, 

Violin  bows,  strings,  &c 2, 

Cotton  hosiery 27, 

Laces,  lace  collars,  einbroi<lerie«,  «fec 15, 

Linen  and  cotton  goods 1, 

Human  hair 8, 

Stockings 4, 

Gloves  and  hose 9, 

Corsets  and  crinolines 2, 

Cologne  water,  &c • 1, 

Straw  hats,  artificial  flowers,  &c 

Tapes ^ 1, 

Flocks,  &c 3, 

Cotton  braids,  &c 2, 

Sundries 7, 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31 ,  1867 244, 

Totalforquarter  ended  March  31, 1868 342, 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  IW,  1868 500, 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Sejitember  30, 1868 427, 

T 

Grand  total 1, 513 


CHE3INITZ,  Saxony. — H.  B.  Eyder,  Consul. 

^  December  31, 1 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  ih\ 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Cotton  and  woolen  hosiery  and  gloves $400, 

Cotton  and  woolen  damasks 16, 

Woolen  socks,  shirts,  drawers,  and  dress  goods 4, 

Dress  trimmings 25, 

Bead  trimmings 15, 

Lace  trimmings,  collars,  embroideries,  &c ^ 16, 

Embroideries 4, 

Musical  instruments  and  strings 14, 

Cotton  yams 2, 

Sundries , 5, 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Dec4?mber  31,  1867 505, 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 696, 

Total  for  quait^r  ended  June  30,  1868 844, 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 907, 

Grand  total 2,964, 
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amitz  is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  of  Saxony,  and  the  center 
cotton  and  woolen  manufacture.  It  is  also  notable  for  the  variety 
rarious  trader  and  manufactures.  The  population  of  the  town  is, 
ing  to  the  census  taken  this  year,  sixty  thousand,  of  which  the 
ig  class  form  the  greater  part,  estimated  at  fifty  thousand, 
itz  of  itself  is  a  very  dull  place ;  nothing  of  any  importance  is  to 
I  here  excepting  factories. 

^neral  trade  of  Chemnitz  and  of  this  consular  district,  since  my 
here,  has  been  fair;  it  will  probably  not  be  as  prosperous  again 
e  time  to  come  as  it  has  been  during  the  years  of  1865  and  1866. 

0  last-mentioned  years  were  the  best  ever  known  here  for  export 
Inite<l  States.  \ 

ly  be  of  interest  to  state  the  manner  in  which  the  various  goods 
d  from  this  district  are  manufactm*ed  and  produced,  and  the 
ason  why  manufacturers  here  can  compete  in  certain  styles  of 
»  for  instance,  cotton  hosier^-,  dress  trimming,  cotton  gloves, 
h  the  manufacturer  of  the  United  Stiites  and  the  high  tarift*. 
'  the  before-mentioned  articles  are  manufactured  and  produced 
irivate  dwelling  of  the  producer  of  said  article,  either  in  the  city 
e  village  of  its  immediate  vicinity.  I  will  say,  for  instance,  that 
tor  will  produce  or  manufacture  so  many  dozen  stockings  or 
jer  week,  and  in  accomplishing  this,  every  one  connected  with 
ily  of  said  factor  has  to  work  and  help  towards  maintaining  it. 
manner  the  work  is  done  very  cheap.  The  wages  here  are  very 
-hardly  sufficient  to  supply  these  poor  people  with  the  necessities 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  grown-up  girl  will  earn  one  and  a  half 
>er  week,  equal  to  $1  05  in  United  States  gold;  a  girl  from  four- 
fifteen  years  old  will  earn  from  fifteen  to  twenty  groschen  i)er 
[jual  to  fort> -six  cents  New  York  money ;  a  grown-ui)  man,  work- 
he  hosiery*  and  glove  manufacturing  trade,  will  earn  from  two  to 
iler  per  week,  equal  to  $2  76  in  United  States  gold ;  and  to  earn 
•named  amount  he  must  be  a  very  smart  workman, 
losiery  trade,  which  Ls  the  oldest  and  most  important  in  Chera- 
les  the  first  rank  in  the  am  Ant  of  exports  to  the  United  States. 
w  woolen  dress  goods  are  exported  now  from  here  for  the  Ameri- 
tketj  and  I  nee^  hardly  say  that  since  the  present  tariff  came 
(ration  there  has  been  scarcely  any  cloth  and  very  few  woolens  of 
cription  sent  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  as  compared 
mer  times, 
xport  in  low-priced  woolens  and  dress  goods  has  almost  entirely 

Several  consignments  in  low-priced  woolen  i)laids  from  here 
)  a  loss  of  sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the  New  York  market. 
;  there  is  exported  from  here  in  that  line  is  mostly  of  the  better 
goods.  Under  our  present  tariff,  goods  costing  under  forty  cents 
nd  pay  twenty  cents  per  pound  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
loiisequently  an  article  of  which  the  cost  price  here  is  sLxteen 
r pound,  pays  one  hundred  and  sixty  per  cent,  on  cost;  whereas  an 
09ting  one  hundred  cents  per  pound  pays  only  eighty-five  per  cent. 
hau  and  Meerane  are  the  piincipal  cities  in  Saxony  for  the  man- 
5  of  dress  goods.  The  former  numbers  eighteen  thousand  inhab- 
the  latter,  about  sixteen  thousand. 
berg  and  Buchholz  are  celebrated  for  dress  trimmings,  manufac- 

1  and  around  their  immediate  vicinities.  Many  of  said  trim- 
ure  exported  to  France  and  England,  and  are  sold  there  for 

aod  French  goods. 
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OLDENBURa. — H.  W.  CaSstens,  Consul. 

December  31,  V 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this} 
the  United  Stutes  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day, 

Tha 

Quills,  (cut,)  being  total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 .      IV 
Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 1,94< 


Total  for  six  montlis 2,  IL 


Brake. — H.  W.  Carstens,  Consul, 

The  following  shows  the  nationality  and  number  of  vessels  arri^ 
this  port  during  the  year  1867:  England,  08;  Bussia,  61;  i)ort8  on  T 
and  Jahde,  38;  Holland,  22:  Prussia,  18;  Sweden  and  Norway,  22; 
gium,  11;  West  Indies,  10 ;  France,  5;  North  America,  3;  South  Am 
4 ;  Tenenffe,  2 ;  Mediterranean,  4 ;  Spain,  2 ;  Portugal,  2 ;  Boston 
East  Indies,  1 ;  Hamburg,  1 ;  Lubeck,  1. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  at  the  port  of  Brake  durin 
year  1867  was  307  vessels,  of  25,614  la«t«,  with  1,700  men ;  durin 
year  1866, 292  vessels,  of  23,369  lasts.  Their  classification  as  to  carg 
as  follows :  50  with  timber,  boards,  &c. ;  49  with  piece  goods,  (Stilchgs 
43  with  coals ;  41  with  cereals ;  15  with  iron ;  13  with  wine ;  12  wi 
bacco  and  cotton;  10  with  herrings;  6  with  hemp;  5  with  tar;  5 
cement ;  4  with  China  clay ;  2  with  salt  and  corkwood ;  2  with  ds 
•with  coffee ;  2  with  gi'ound  bark  for  tanning ;  1  with  ijetroleum ;  1 
potash ;  1  with  sperm  oil ;  1  with  sulphur ;  1  with  rice. 

Of  these  cargoes,  146  were  destined  for  firms  at  Bremen,  and  11 
firms  at  Brake;  39  vessels  arrived  with  ballast. 

They  are  classified  as  follows :  153  Prussian,  48  Oldenburg,  27  D 
23  English,  7  Swedish  and  Norweman,  4  Mecklenburg,  3  Hambc 
Bremen,  3  Bussian,  4  Danish,  1  FrSch,  and  1  Lubeck. 

There  departed  from  the  port  of  Brake,  during  the  year  1867,  31J 
sels,  of  26,016  lasts,  with  1,789  men,  (crew ;)  during  the  year  186( 
vessels,  of  24,137  lasts. 

They  cleared  as  follows :  111  to  England,  70  to  ports  on  Weae 
Jahde,  27  to  sea,  36  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  18  to  Bussia,  12  to  Fr 
10  to  West  Indies,  7  to  Archangel,  4  to  Teneriflfe,  3  to  North  Am* 
3  to  Holland,  2  to  South  America,  2  to  the  Mediterranean,  2  to  Bdj 
2  to  Hamburg,  2  to  France,  2  to  Denmark,  and  1  to  Sclileswig-Hol 

Their  cargoes  are  classified  as  follows :  63  with  piece  goods,  (I 
gilter;)  5  with  piece  goods  and  895  x^assengers ;  14  with  tobacco;  12 
rice ;  1  with  cotton ;  and  the  remaining  218  in  ballast. 

Their  nationality  is  as  follows :  151  Bussian,  86  Oldenburg,  23  En 
23  Dutch,  9  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  6  Danish,  5  Mecklenburg,  3 
burg,  3  Bremen,  1  Bussian,  1  French.  1  Hawaian,  and  1  Lubeck. 

The  above  statement  shows  a  slignt  increase  of  activity  in  tlie 
1867  compared  with  1866,  but  by  the  following  table  it  will  be  showi 
much  Brake  ha«  lost  since  the  opening  of  the  railroad  between  Bi 
and  Geestemiinde,  in  1862,  and  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Geestem 
directly  above  and  almost  connected  wjith  Bremerhaven,  in  July,  1 
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*5VieTe  arrived  at  Brake  as  ftllows : 


With 
balla«t 

Lftden. 

For    !     For 
Brake.   Bremen. 

Year. 

Sea 
veuela. 

With 
balluBt 

Laden. 

For 
Brake. 

For 
Bremen. 

MB.... 

mh.... 

UB.... 

601 
587 
433 
431 

47 

68 
50 
74 

554 

519 
383 
347 

119 
142 
122 
121 

435 
377 

261 
226 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

311 
391 
292 
207 

53 
47 
51 
89 

258 
344 
241 
268 

106 
160 
103 
122 

150 
184 
138 
146 

A  considerable  improvement  cannot  be  hoped  for  unless  a  railroad  is 
bdlt  from  Brake  to  Osnabriick,  so  as  to  direct  the  coal  trade,  &c.,  from 
Westphalia  in  the  most  direct  way  to  the  sea-coast. 

From  all  the  Oldenburg  x>orts  on  the  Weser  there  were  exported  in  the 
year  1867— 

ThAlen. 

9,777  head  of  cattle,  valued  at '. 1,000,000 

5  horses 1,000 

335  hogs 6,700 

»iM8iheep 185,000 

40  lasts  of  hone  beans 5,300 

SOD  lasts  of  wheat 40,000 

1,100  lasts  of  oata .77,000 

30  lasts  of  Tape>seed 7,500 

5,eW  handred-weight  of  butter 148,850 

Total 1,471,250 


b  twenty-two  dock-yards  at  Oldenburg,  on  the  Weser,  there  were  built 
k  1867  thirty-one  seargoing  vessels,  of  4,572  lasts :  twenty  vessels,  of 
fXO lasts,  for  Oldenburg;  six  vessels,  of  425  lasts,  for  Bremen:  two 
TiMels,  of  600  lasts,  for  Norway  5  two  vessels,  of  465  lasts,  for  Hamourg; 
one  vessel,  of  175  lasts,  for  Prussia.  The  number  of  ve^ssels  owned  in  the 
rtole  duchy  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  amounted  to  232  sea-going  ves- 
ieh,  of  28,687  lasts,  at  4,000  pounds  each,  with  1,800  men  5  388  boats, 
eoagt  and  river,  over  5  lasts  of  6,404  pounds,  with  800  men ;  making  a 
total  of  620  vessels,  of  35,091  lasts  and  2,600  men. 

Of  the  sea-going  vessels  90,  of  l^^o  lasts,  were  owned  at  Brake  5  93, 
of  12,045  lasts,  were  owned  at  Elsfleth.  When  the  Nord  Deutsche  Buna 
(5orth  Grerman  Union)  was  formed,  and  when  thereupon  the  laws  con- 
oerning  duties,  &c.,  were  regulated  anew,  Brake  remained  a  free  port. 
Hit  bad  been  before.  For  this  privilege  Oldenburg  has  to  pay  into  the 
tnwary  of  the  Union  4,180  thalers  i)er  annum,  which  amoiuits  to  about 
1.7  thaler  on  every  inhabitant  of  Brake.  From  the  Duchy  of  Olden- 
lurg,  with  about  250,000  inhabitants,  there  emigrated,  in  1867,  898  per- 
nuB^  taking  with  them  property  amounting  to  68,065  thalers.  There 
Emigrated  during  the  same  year  123  persons,  bringing  with  them  prop- 
erty amounting  to  68,725  thalers.  Of  the  emigrants  779  went  to  North 
America. 
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Bremen.— Geoege  S.  Dodge,  Consul. 

KOVEMBEB  1, 186^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  from  January  1,  li 
to  October  11, 1868,  59,243  emigrants,  in  150  vessels,  have  been 
warded  from  this  port,  against  66,928  emigrants,  in  179  vessels,  dm 
the  same  period  in  the  year  previous,  to  the  various  ports  of  destinat 
as  follows : 


Destinatton. 


New  York 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

Qaebeo 

New  Orleans 

Qalveifcon 

Charleston,  SonUi  Carolina 
Buenos  Ayers 


Total, 


1868. 


Ships. 


103 
39 


5 
9 
5 


150 


Paasen- 
gen. 


46,189 
9,837 


1,627 

853 

658 

80 


99,943 


1807. 


Ship& 


190 

27 

4 

8 

7 
9 
1 

3 

179 


^ 

^ 
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Hamburg.— G.  T.  Williams,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  vdlvs  of  the  exports  from  this  port  \ 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Drugs 10,690  li 

Arsenic 1, 567  tt 

Wine 5,691  « 

Alum 8,856  IJ 

Rags : 58,«»0i 

Ransaud  railings 17,285  0( 

Glue 25,069  H 

Horsehair 146,187  01 

Iron 13,618  01 

Prunes 156,202  Oi 

Bristles 22,417    : 

Berlin  wool 37,354  O; 

Hemp 7,888  O; 

Soft  lead 59,239  0( 

Empty  i)etroloum  barrels 14, 070  05 

Haircloth 17,316  0: 

Hops 88,585  1^ 

Bones 3,305  IS 

Cherries,  and  juice  of  cherries 7, 003  Oi 

Metallic  bismuth 5,573  « 

Ribbon 2,645  \A 

Soap 959  2^ 

Calf-skins 13.367  1^ 

Canes 10,381  0( 

Spelter 35,384  21 

Plums 9,256  4^ 

Champagne 14, 868  1' 

Raw  skins 21,433  1( 

Seeds 3,320  0! 

Citron 8,276  2( 

Woolen  yam 1,403  12 

Mustard  seed 1, 572  15 

Bitters 1,126  0( 

Porcelain  glass 904  (k 

Toys 713  1( 

Clothing 1,968  OC 

Shawls 688  0^ 

Harmonicas 3, 083  fA 

Cantharides 4.524  0( 

Pianos 5,252  01 

Gloves 4,071  06 

Tobacco  -....' 22,429  3( 

Sulphur 9,742  21 

Sundries 43,340  2£ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 950,728  At 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 1,520,000  OC 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 2,141,137  Ot 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 1,098,874  OS 

Grand  total 5.690,739  63 


I  beg  leave  to  transmit  the  inclosed  tabular  statements,  showing  th 
shipping  and  imi)orts  of  Ilamburg  in  18G7,  and  partially  in  1868,  and  it 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  1868,  together  with  a  brief  historical  an< 
statistical  review  of  Ilambnrg's  affairs  and  trade. 

The  tabular  reviews  of  trade,  published  yearly  by  the  Hamburg  chan 
ber  of  commerce,  contain  minute  details  relative  to  navigation  and  im 
ports,  but  for  twelve  years  have  given  no  information  as  to  export 
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d^wiug  to  the  abolition  of  tlie  export  duty,  and  the  consequent  repeal  of 
^  lie  law  requiring  merchants  to  declare  the  value  of  exported  goods. 

The  impossibility  of  procuring  official  statements  even  of  the  imports 
^3f  Hamburg  till  long  alter  the  close  of  each  year  will  explain  the  mea- 
Jlfemess  of  the  information  herewith  sent  as  to  the  trade  and  shipping  of 
Z1868. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  Hamburg  from  the  United  States 
blaring  the  year  1867  are  as  follows,  viz :  Groceries,  consisting  of  coffee, 
tea,  sugar,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  almonds.  Para  nuts,  sago,  honey,  lard, 
butter,  preserves,  salted  and  smoked  meat,  eatables,  &c. ;  dyestuffe, 
such  as  logwood,  fustic,  redwood,  and  extracts  of  redwood,  aniline  dye, 
and  various  roots,  barks,  and  woods ;  gum  shellac,  rosin,  gum  copal, 
gum  elastic,  &c. ;  building  wood,  stoves,  &c. ;  anise-seed  oil,  spirits  tur- 
pentine, etherial  oil,  drugs  and  chemicals,  copper,  yellow  metal,  anti- 
mony, spelter,  stag  and  deer  skins,  furs,  and  other  skins,  whalebone, 
ivory,  &c. ;  petroleum,  benzine,  guano,  tallow,  wax,  clover,  timothy^  and 
grass  seed,  and  various  farm  and  garden  seeds ;  woolen,  cotton,  linen, 
and  other  dry  goods ;  various  leather  goods,  straw  goods,  gum  goods  of 
all  kinds ;  fine  wooden  ware  and  furniture ;  coarse  wooden  ware ;  paper 
and  printed  books,  paintings  and  lithographs;  fine  gold,  silver,  iron,  and 
other  metal  ware;  machines;  pianos;  and  other  musical  instruments: 
mathematical  and  other  instruments;  carriages,  arms,  hardware,  and 
manufactured  goods ;  the  total  value  of  which  amounted  to  24,645,070 
mark  banco,  or,  in  gold,  $7,097,780. 

Statement  showing  the  entire  imports  of  goods  into  Hamburg  during  1867,  in  weight  and  value. 


^tx^eet  by  nea  Teiwelg 

**        w«y  of  Altona 

land  and  river 

Total  centners 

AGAINST 

1866 

»  —    J86«andl861.  (average) 

•^    1860andie56,  (average) 

I6d5and  1851,  (average) 


Weight 


Centners. 
23, 02(),  000 

3, 120, 000 
24,  485, 000 


50,625,000 


47, 258, 000 
41,935,000 
35, 447,  000 
28, 464, 000 


Value. 


Tkalers. 
187, 630, 000 

24, 624, 0<:0 
150,765,000 


363, 019, 000 


336, 587. 000 
298, 277, 000 
251,101,000 
195, 680, 000 


"v^alue. 


The  imports  of  1867,  therefore,  exceeded  the  average  of  the  years 
!51-'55  about  eighty  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  eighty -five  per  cent,  in 


Comparative  statement  showing  the  emigration  from  Hamburg,  Bremen^  Antwerp,  and  Havre, 

respectively  J  in  1866  and  1867. 


Places. 


Hamburg' — penoni 
Bremen — perKons . . 
Antwerp— ^persocs . 
Havre — persona  ... 


1866. 


Direct. 


39,040 

61,879 

3,401 

24,172 


Indirect 


5,740 


3,600 


1867. 


Direct. 


38,214 

73,971 

9,048 

22,753 


Indirect. 


4,675 


3,000 


COMMERCIAL   BELATI0K8. 


IniporM  to  Ot^Brtii 

V>li»liilh.len 

TllHfa 

Hi 

Statement  of  tJie  value  of  goods  exerted  from  Qermany  to 
durUig  the  year  ended  June  30, 18t)7. 


Drect  from  Haniliarg 

Direct  ftom  Bremen 

Direct  troia  rest  of  North  Genuauy .. 


Total  fttim  Oorroany 

Staltmeiil  ihowing  tkt  NoTlk  Otrmau  $hip}ii»g  al  tkt  tnd  oj 


Shlpi. 

Luuon.ooa 

,™,. 

Av^t 

ill 

1Ma,S3T 

36.7 

1,1st 

3:0,  esi 

49.3 

Old  Pn..du 

1,360 
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!  imports  of  petroleum  have  risen  3,200  centner  {hundred- weight) 
;i,  at  9D  average  value  of  8.40  thalers  per  centner,  to  237,350  cent- 
1  1867,  at  an  average  value  of  6.15  thalers  per  centner.  From 
ay  1  to  ftovember  3,  1868,  3,260,489  gallons  of  petroleum  were 
ted  from  Kew  York  City  to  Hamburg,  against  084,689  gaUons  in 
>rresponding  period  of  1867.  The  entire  exports  of  petroleum  from 
iDitra  States  from  January  1  to  Kovember  3,  1868,  amounted  to 
Mt21  gallons. 
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Statement  shomng  the  imports  of  Hamburg  in  1867  compared  in  value  and  origin  with  ^ 

of  1851. 


Oonntriea. 


From  the  United  SUtes 

From  West  Indies 

From  Brazil 

Rest  of  America 

Othernon'EoTopean  countries 

Total 

From  Great  Britain 

From  other  countries  by  sea '. 

Total  imports  by  sea 

From  and  by  way  of  Altona 

From  and  by  way  of  Harborg 

From  and  by  yg&j  of  the  Lower  Elbe ^.. 

From  and  by  way  of  the  Upper  Elbe 

By  the  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Lubec,  railroads  and  wagons 

Total 


1867. 


Value. 


ThaUrt. 

12,323,000 
4,644,000 
7, 516, 000 
9, 439, 000 
2,785,000 


36,707,000 


129,444,000 
30,852,000 


197, 003, 000 

26.008,000 

19, 078, 000 

5,200,000 

25, 571, 000 

136, 796, 000 


409, 656, 000 


«i 

a 

u 

9 

(k 

3.0 

1.1 

1.8 

2.3 

0.8 

9.0 

31.6 

7.5 

48.1 

6.3 

4.6 

1.3 

6.3 

33.4 

100.0 

1851. 


Value. 


TTkaUr$, 
2,366,000 
4,838,000 
7,796,000 
3,080,000 
2,531.000 


20,661,000 


54,144.000 
14.023,000 


88.826,000 
17.  489, 000 
14,734.000 
1,  .130, 000 
8,129,000 
56,129.000 


286,639,000 


» 


19 


Comparative  statement  showing  the  arrivals  of  sea-going  vessels  at  Hamburg  and  other  « 

ports  in  1867. 


Hamburg  .. 

Bremen 

Stetten 

Amsterdam 
Antwerp... 

Havre 

London  — 
Liverpool . . 


Ships. 

5,055 
3,106 
3,097 
1,466 
3,476 
2,920 
11, 719 
5,060 

Tons. 


1,906  110 
898,756 
531,424 
392,975 
901.556 
995,063 
3,834,668 
3,125,143 


INBALLAf 


Ships.  Ton 


Comparative  statement  shomng  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  goods  at  Hamhri 
Bremen^  Stettin^  Antwerp,  Havre,  and  New  York,  during  the  years  1H65,  1866,  and  1867. 


HAMBURG. 

Imports  by  sea thalers 

Other  imports do.. 

Total 

BRKMEN. 

Imports  by  sea thalen 

Other  imports do.. 

Total 

STKTTIK. 

Imports  by  sea thalen 

Exports  by  sea do.. 

Total 


1866. 


161,325^000 
175,262,000 


336,587.000 


59,802,000 
36,865,000 


96,667,000 


40,070.000 
82;  150;  000 


a;i«i,<Mt 


1867. 


187.«*J 


109,90^1 


• 
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«  Mimtememt  of  value  of  imports  and  exportg  of  goods  at  Hamburgh  8(e, — Continaed. 


MBW  TORK. 


.dollars  in  gold. 
do 


ANTWERP. 


.franca. 
..do... 


Ifrnei. 


HAVRE. 


.francs. 
..do... 


frmacM. 


1866. 


295.035,000 
192,320,000 


1867. 


249, 342, 000 
186,790,000 


487,355,000 
666,052,000 


496, 000, 000 
292.400,000 


788,400,000 
210, 340,  UOO 


530, 810, 000 
847, 609, 000 


1,368,419.000 
364, 912, 000 


436,132,000 
596, 047,  OOO 


538,300.000 
414,400,000 


952.700.000 
254,000,000 


680.690,000 
980, 094. 000 


1,660,784.000 
442.876,000 


i 


howoi 


the  arriwUs  and  departures  of  sea-going  vessels  to  and  from  Hamburg, 
,  tJic/aurtve,  together  with  their  cargoes  in  commercial  lasts  of  6,000  pounds. 


ARRIVALS. 

DEPARTURES. 

Yetseli. 

Lasts. 

VesMls. 

Lasts. 

5,012 
5,186 
5,185 
5,055 
5,297 

465,909 
543.735 
590,077 
636,100 
684,185 

5,006 
5.186 
5,210 
5,071 
5,287 

463,174 

540,666 
€92,250 

637,583 

679,486 

I  amvals  in  1868  only  eleven  were  under  the  American  flag, 
OTir  in  1867,  fourteen  in  1866,  thirty-seven  in  1865,  eighteen  in 
5nty-five  in  1863,  eleven  in  1862,  and  forty-two  in  1861. 

Rawing  the  names,  age,  tonnage,  horse-power,  and  names  of  builders  of  the  steamers 
umkur^  American  Packet  Company,  plying  between  Hamburg,  New  York,  and  New 
Umcktng  at  Havre  and  Southampton. 


"Samesot  steamen. 


When 
boilt 

Tonnage. 

Horse- 
power. 

1856 

S.200 

375 

1857 

2,200 

300 

1857 

2,200 

300 

1858 

2,500 

400 

1863 

2,900 

500 

1865 

2,600 

500 

1867 

3,000 

500 

1867 

3,000 

500 

1868 

3,000 

500 

1868 

3,000 

500 

Names  of 
builders. 


Laird  ScCo.. 

....do 

....do  ....... 

. .. .do  ....... 

— do 

Day  4&  Co... 
Laird  Sc  Co.. 

— do 

...do  ....... 

— do 


Residence  of 
builders. 


Qreenock. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Southampton. 
Greenock. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


nensions  of  the  Silesia^  the  eleventh  of  the  line,  which  Laird  & 
ow  (January,  1869)  buildiiig,  will  fully  equal  those  of  the  Hol- 
!he  cost  of  the  Hammonia  and  Cimbria  was  1,068,105  and 
marks  banco,  respectively,  or  about  $389,110  and  $382,836  gold. 
csrage  speed  of  the  mail  steamers  of  this  line  in  the  first  ten 
f  1^  was,  from  England  to  New  York,  eleven  days,  five  hours, 
iteen  minntesj  and  from  New  York  to  England,  ten  days,  one 
1  fidrty-ofie  minutes. 
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In  the  same  period  this  line  forwarded  28,474  passengers  from  B 
burg,  and  5,513  from  New  York;  making  a  total  of  33.987  x>er8on8. 
average  annnul  tninsportation  of  freights  to  America  is  about  23 
tons.    Its  annual  dividend  varies  from  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent 

This  excellent  line  ha«  attained  its  present  important  i)osition  in 
commercial  world  without  government  subsidy. 

Statement  slwicing  the  numher  of  e^nifjrants  foricarded  from  Hamlm, 
each  of  the  past  sixteen  years,  from  1853  to  1868,  inelusive^ 


1c^5:J 29.548 

1854  50,572 

1855 18,048 

1850 25,975 

1857 31,245 

1858  19,459 

1859 13.021 

18()0 15,992 


1861 1 

1802 1 

18<>3 9 

18(54 fl 

1805 4 

1806 4 

1807 4 

1808 5 


Of  the  emigrants  forwarded  in  1868,  43,757  were  sent  direct, 
6,422  by  way  of  Hull  and  Livei*pool. 

Of  those  directly  forwarded,  36,881  went  to  New  York ;  2,671  to  Que 
r)ij6  to  New  Orlesinsj  951  to  llio  Grande  do  Sul;  337  to  Bio  Janeiro 
to  Bhimenaii;  1,937  to  Blumenau  and  Donna  Francisca;  87  to  Blumi 
and  Eio  Grande  do  Sul  j  151  to  Port  Adelaide  and  Sydnev;  and  69  to 
Natal. 

Of  the  emigi'ants  from  Hamburg  from  1851  to  1867,  inclusive,  81 
came  from  Prussia ;  25,119  from  Me^'klenburg;  28,777  from  South  Germ 
and  79,408  from  other  countries. 

At  the  close  of  1867,  the  popidation  of  the  entire  territory  belon 
to  thef  Free  and  Hanseatic  City  of  Hamburg,  embracing  6^39  Ger 
quadrat  miles,  or  about  156  English  square  miles,  was  306,507,  (8,982 1 
than  in  1866,)  of  which  the  city,  with  its  suburbs,  harbors,  and  caj 
contained  223^763,  (7,067  more  than  in  1866,)  including  a  gaiTison  of  13 
soldier's,  furnished  by  the  North  Gernmn  Union,  (of  which  Hambui 
a  member,)  under  a  treaty  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Hamburgi 
15, 1867,  in  pursujuice  of  which  the  citizens'  guard,  that  had  existec 
centuries,  was  abolished  October  1, 1867. 

The  estimated  public  expenditures  of  Hamburg,  in  1868,  of  which 
accounts  have  not  yet  been  publislied,  Avere  5,429,780  thaJers,  (al 
the  same  in  United  States  currency,)  of  which  933,600  thalers  i 
for  Union  troops  and  other  federal  objects;  the  receipts,  4,799,780 
lers.  Hamburg  pays  the  North  German  Union,  in  1869,  699,890  thai 
as  an  indemnity  foV  its  refusal  to  participate  fully  in  tlie  Zollverd) 
Tariff  Union,  into  which  some  of  its  country  districts  entered  in  1^ 
The  deficit  in  1868  was  owing  to  the  increased  burdens  resulting  f 
annexation  to  the  North  German  Union. 

There  is  but  little  manufacturing  industry  on  Hamburg  territory  • 
side  of  the  city.  The  country  people  engage  in  fishing,  cuttle  breedi 
the  raising  of  corn,  fiiiit,  and  vegetables? ;  the  cultivation  of  flov 
especially  in  the  so-called  Four  Lands,  a  finely  cultivated  and  uno 
monly  fruitful  marsh  land  beside  the  Elbe:  shipbuilding;  and  in 
small  settlements  near  Hamburg,  dyewood  grinding,  sugar  refin 
cotton  spinning,  wool  and  cotton  i)rinting,  and  iron  smelting, 
chief  articles  manufactured  in  and  around  Hamburg  are  pianos,  ca 
hats,  gloves,  India-rubber  shoes  and  other  goods,  whalebone  and  cffi 
ivory,  perfumery,  and  especially  i)eifrim(S  waters,  combs,  topei 
There  are  also  sugar  refineries,  train-oil  boileries,  carriage  £Eictori6B, 
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• 

roonderiefl,  anchor  factories,  ci^ar  and  toba<»co  factories,  glue  and  soap 
ictories,  cork  and  veneer  cMitteries,  inii)ortant  steam  mills,  and  mauu- 
icfories  of  ca viai-e,  salted,  and  smoked  meat,  (beef.) 
Hamburg  is  desi»rvedly  famous.  Much  business  is  also  done  in  quills, 
rtificial  flowers,  knitted  \v(M)len  g(X>ds,  gold  and  silver  ware,  surgical 
Mtnimeuts,  &c.  The  world-wide  trade  of  Hamburg  set  forth  in  the 
I'ompanying  tabular  statements,  though  much  reducred  in  tlie  past 
ar  (18<>S)  by  the  general  stagnation  occasioned  by  the  ''rumors  of  war,'^ 
incomparably  more  than  its  manufactures.  This  is  due  to  its  excellent 
iiuitioo,  favorable  alike  to  inland  and  foreign  trade.  The  Berlin  and  the 
ibeck  roads  ai'e  the  only  railroads  running  directly  to  and  from  Ilam- 
ig.  The  interior  trade  has  been  chietly  conline<l  to  the  Berlin  road, 
thinl  diix^ct  i-oad,  fi-oih  Hamburg  to  Bremen,  and  thence,  eventually, 
Paris,  which  has  been  long  in  cont(4nplation,  and  only  liindered  by 
e  impracticable  unenterprising  spirit  of  the  late  government  of  Han- 
er,  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  owing  to  the  rea<ly  response  of 
lightened  l^russia  to  the  proposids  of  Hambiu'g.  The  bridge  over  the 
be,  together  with  the  railroad  stations,  will  cost  about  eleven  million 
alers,  of  which  Hamburg  advances  about  seven  millions,  to  be  repaid 
railroad  shares.  The  extraonlinar>'  increase  of  trade  b<»tween  Ham- 
rg  and  Lul>eck,  since  the  building  of  the  direct  Lid)eck  road,  justilies 
e  belief  that  a  like  rapid  extension  of  business  must  follow  the  estab- 
hmeut  of  a  dire<;t  railroad  communication  between  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
d  Paris.  The  bmnches  of  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg  road,  connecting 
It  Wittenberg,  Hagenow,  and  Biichen,  respectiv(*ly,  with  the  Magde- 
rg  and  Wittenberg,  the  Mecklenburg,  and  the  Luljeck  and  Biichen 
}Aaj  now  enable  Hamburg  to  make  direct  connections  with  all  the  sta- 
«8of  the  north  and  middle  Oerman  system  of  railroads.  Large  quan- 
ies  of  goods  are  also  received  and  forwanled  over  the  HanovcT  rail- 
id,  the  terminus  of  which  is  at  Harburg,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
be,  about  six  miles  fi*om  Hamburg.  There  is  also  much  exportation 
vay  of  Altona  (a  Prussian  town  immediately  adjoining  Hamburg  and 
tsally  fonniug  part  of  it)  to  the  Elbe  duchies  and  Denmark,  over  the 
Itona  and  Kiel,  the  Elmshorn  and  (lliickstadt,  and  the  Neiimunstcr 
d  fiendsbnrg  roads.  This  trade  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  new  rcKid 
meeting  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg  road  at  Hamburg,  with  the  Altona 
i  Kiel  road.  The  following  arti<'les  are  exempt  from  duty  at  Hambur 
I  goods  forwarded  or  in  transit,  wheat,  iK)tatoes,  fresh  fruit  and  vegt 
Jea,  fresh  fish,  building  and  lire-wo(Ml,  stove  coal,  rooting  slate,  zitic, 
iper,  brass,  yellow  metal,  rape  seed,  oil  cakes,  guano,  cotton,  w<m)1,  Hax, 
n,  rag8,  linen  and  Siiilcloth,  printed  books  and  music,  euipty  casks, 
eengers'  baggage,  and  coin.  All  other  articles  are  subject  to  an  import 
y  of  one  quarter  i^er  cent.  c)f  the  value  declared  by  the  importer.  The 
ort  duty  of  one  eighth  per  cent,  of  the  declared  value  was  abolished 
I85t>.  Till  18G.J,  the  import  duty  was  one  half  per  cent.  Of  the 
K>rt«  of  1807,  seventy-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  free  of  duty  and 
nty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  subject  to  duty.  The  duties  coUectiHl 
Minted  totwoliundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
lers,  against  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  one  hundre<l  and 
oty  thalers  in  1851,  when  the  duty  was  still  one  half  per  cent.  ' 
n  the]»ast  twenty-five  years  many  burdens  have  been  removed  from 
nbarg  trade  and  navigation.  Ships  ani  ving  here  were  formerly  subject 
k  tax  varying  with  the  length  of  the  voyage,  ami  amounting  t4)  a  thahr 
I  thaler  and  a  quarter  i>er  commercial  last  (six  thoussmd  pounds)  for 
M  eoming  from  transatlantic  ports.  Since  18.52  this  tax  has  been 
need  to  one-tenth  or  one-fifth  of  a  thaler  per  last,  for  all  ships.    The 
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Stade  dues,  which  though  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  1844,  M 
imposed  on  importation  by  sea  a  tax  of  about  240,000  thalers  a  yej 
were  entirely  abolished  in  1801,  on  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  fo 
million  thalers,  of  which  Hamburg  i)aid  one  third.  Eiver  vessels  fj 
merly  ha^l  to  pay  at  Hamburg  a  harbor  tax  of  four  Hamburg  skillin 
(one-tenth  of  a  thaler)  i>er  commercial  la«t,  (six  thoussmd  pounds,)  audfc 
and  a  half  skillings  "'Esslinger"  tax  for  every  ship  last  (four  thousa 
pounds)  laden  at  Hamburg.  This  tax  ceased  in  1803,  Hamburg  assmni 
the  indemnity  for  Liibeek's  share  in  it. 

The  Elbe  dues,  which  amounted  in  1844  to  from  six  and  three-quart 
to  twenty-four  silver  groschen  (four-fifths  of  a  thaler)  i)er  centner,  (hi 
dred-weight,)  and  produced  in  1845  an  income  of  050,000  thalers,  W( 
reduced  in  1863  to  one  and  one-third  groschen  per  centner,  to  accompl 
which  Hamburg  bad  to  guarantee  for  its  part  39,000  thalers  a  year.  1 
constitution  of  the  North  German  Union  insures  the  speedy  abohtion 
the  rest  of  the.se  dues,  to  which  only  Mecklenburg  now  clings.  From  1^ 
to  1857  the  trade  of  Hamburg  to  the  Baltic  was  subject  to  the  oppr 
sive  burden  of  the  Danish  transit  dues,  to  the  amount  of  about  six  skilUi 
per  centner.  Through  the  efforts  of  Liibeck  and  Hamburg  this  tax  i 
reduced  by  treaty,  when  the  Sound  dues  were  abolished  to  one  skilli 
per  centner.  It  ceased  entirely  when  Schleswig-Holatein  joined  f 
Zollverein. 

The  Mecklenburg,  &c,  dues,  which  were  levied  on  the  trade  overi 
Berlin  and  Hamburg  railroad,  in  1841,  as  a  compensation  to  the  seTfl 
State  treasuries  for  the  anticipated  falling  off  in  f  he  Elbe  dues,  and  wii 
in  1867  still  amounted  to  376,961  thalers,  at  last  ceased  with  the  entiy 
Laumburg  and  Mecklenburg  into  the  Zollverein.  From  1847  to  U 
transit  dues  to  the  amount  of  5,878,318  thalers  were  paid  on  the  la 
over  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg  railroad.  The  progress  which  has  oi 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  taken  place  in  removing  hind^aa 
to  the  transportation  of  merchandise  through  the  various  German  Sti 
is  nowhere  more  striking  than  in  the  trade  of  Hamburg,  which^  o 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it  could  exhibit  an  importation  of  140,000, 
thalers,  was  subject  to  the  enormous  animal  burden  of  about  1,300, 
thalers.  The  happy  residts  of  the  removal  of  this  burden  iUustrate 
beneficent  principles  of  free  trade. 


Bremerhaven.— F.  W.  Specht,  Consular  Agent. 

December  31,  186 

Statemmt  shmcin^  the  descriptionj  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  f 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  Quarter  ended  this  day. 


Brandy,  one  case,  and  herrings,  one  barrel  and  thirty  cases Tk.  459  4S 

Wine,  one  box 9  1( 

Cuke,  five  Ijoxes 93  U 

Baskets,  one  hundred  and  nine  packages 469  611 

Cif^ra,  two  boxes 459  SI 

Phims,  t«n  casks • 810  li 

Belters,  fifty  cases 186  66 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 3,480  61 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 3,968  91 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 6,137  M 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 1,5S7  W 

Grand  total 14,197  12 
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SONNEBEEG. — S.  HmSHBACH,  C07mil. 


tkaieing  the  principal  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  year 

ended  Septemtter  30,  1868. 


Artide9. 


QUARTER  KKDED— 


Dec  31, 1867. 


id  toji. 


and  other  tolweeo  pipes 


■driHepoieilfl. 


n. 


I 


•tal 

lyiiglwwi  to  the  export  of  the 
r  cMded  September  30, 1867 . 


Florin*.  Kr. 
71,577  41 
33,319  03 
53,670  26 

8,378  50 
S3,0G8  39 

3,397  33 
64,851  04 
11.644  50 

1,835  50 
13,434  23 

3,854  31 
990  58 
739  10 

2,834  34 

3,068  17 

4.387  29 
13, 368  45 


313, 429  42 
511, 003  16 


197,573  34 


March31,1868. 


FU>rin».  Kr. 

33,233  22 

38,420  28 

35.329  38 

5,090  38 

2,936  09 

2.158  34 

119.270  51 

439  26 

1.589  38 

8, 476  53 

1,954  00 

643  53 

1,493  29 


6,305  18 

1.693  04 

17,754  07 


276,789  28 
314.345  54 


37.556  26 


Jane  30, 1868.    Sept.  30, 1868. 


Florint.   Kr. 

311,590  00 

108,978  46 

37.306  20 

6.485  58 

18.741  01 

7,434  58 

66,773  21 

1, 955  41 

1,818  09 

1,264  08 

2,230  02 

293  15 

1,702  08 


13.267  45 

3.141  35 

16.006  07 


599,037  23 
757,268  14 


158,240  51 


Florins.  Kr. 

231.286  30 

138. 789  45 

51,260  43 


8.977  54 

7,  .358  56 

84,068  23 

4,050  54 

7.416  37 

636  03 

908  10 

1,063  41 

7,781  19 

8,995  29 

7. 496  10 

17,  .'»9  36 

23,655  43 


591,055  53 
562,606  38 


28,449  15 


TotaL 


Florin*.  Kr. 

647, 687  42 

308,508  02 

177.567  07 

19.953  26 

53,723  33 

20,340  00 

334,963  39 

18, 090  51 

12,650  14 

23,811  27 

8,936  33 

2,990  47 

11,716  06 

11,830  03 

30. 157  30 

86.531  44 

70,844  42 


1,780,303  26 
2,145,234  03 


364,921  36 
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BATARIA. 


Munich. — HfcNEY  Toomey,  Consul 

September  30, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  accordance  with  usage,  my 
reaiiy  consular  report  for  this  district  and  Bavariii  generally,  together 
vith  a  brief  notice  of  the  industrial,  agricultural,  and  mining  condition 
rf  the  country  during  the  year  endea  September  30, 1868. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Bavaria  with  the  United  States  during  the 
jrear  ended  September  30, 1868,  show  a  decrease  in  the  aggregate  of  about 
righteen  per  cent,  over  the  sum  of  transactions  for  the  preceding  year. 

As  wiD  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  tables  of  exports,  this  decrease 
10  not  equal,  or  proportioned  throughout  Bavaria,  but  is  averaged  from 
khe  retoms  of  the  four  consular  and  vice-consular  districts,  exhibiting,  in 
the  case  of  Munich,  an  advance  of  over  thirty  per  cent.;  in  the  case  of 
Vaiemburg,  a  decrease  of  twenty-two  per  cent.;  in  the  case  of  Augsburg, 
■n  increase  of  fourteen  per  cent.;  and  in  the  case  of  Eheinpfalz,  a  decrease 
of  about  twenty -four  per  cent. 

TMe  Mkawimg  the  comparison  of  exports  from  Bavaria  to  the  UhUed  States  during  1867  and  1868. 


Place. 


Karembury 
Mnoleb.... 
A 

Total 


Florins. 

5, 168. 449  00 

315,457  45 

28. 124  20 

529,  692  55 


6,041,723  00 


1868. 


Florint. 

4, 036. 460  21 

410.716  36 

32, 167  41 

396,344  00 


4, 875, 688  38 


In  local  trade  and  enterprise  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  note  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  preceding  year.  The  same  general  stagnation  then 
observed  yet  continues,  no  new  public  works  or  railways  have  been  under- 
tftken,  while  the  amount  of  unemployed  capital  lying  on  deposit  exceeds 
fliat  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  case  of  the  Bavarian  Discount  and 
Loan  Bank  (the  government  chartered  bank)  this  unfavorable  condi- 
tnn  is  very  apparent,  the  amount  tiiken  out  on  loan  being  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  permitted  issue.  Tliis  falling  ott*  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
head  bank  at  Munich,  showing  a  decline  in  business  of  about  thirty  per 
ceot.  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  of  forty  per  cent,  in  the 
branch  at  Augsburg.  The  remote  bank  branches  at  Lindau  and  Kemp- 
tm  show  a  slight  increase  of  profit  and  business  tninsac;tions.  Eates  of 
interest  during  the  year  at  the  Bank  of  Bavaria,  and  at  private  bankers, 
nnged  at  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  percent.,  the  lower  being  for  the 
best  bills  of  exchange ;  discount  on  ordinary  commercial  paper  not  exceed- 
ing foor  per  cent. 

In  exports  fit)m  Bavaria  to  the  United  States  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
art  productions  in  paintings  and  statuary  have  increased  about  tifty  per 
eentj  school  and  religious  books  one  hundred  per  cent.;  musical  instru- 
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ments  twenty-five  per  cent.    Some  direct  exportation  of  cal&kins,  ^ 
whicli  Munich  lias  reccnved  the  l^aris  first  premium,  lia.s  been  made  wiL^ 
tlie  year.    The  exi)orts  of  ch>th  and  other  woolens,  and  also  of  cors^^ 
heretofore  largely  exported  to  Xew  Y(nk,  have  altogether  ceased.    Fj%^ 
glass  and  porcelain  have  fallen  ofi'  about  one-half. 

During  the  year  the  political  condition  of  Bavaria  appears  to  hare 
beconi^*  a  little  more  assured  through  its  milit^iry  union  with  the  other 
South  (Jerman  States  of  Baden  and  Wili't^y  iberg.    By  this  union  the  gov- 
ernment  \wre,  being  less  isolated  in  position,  seems  somewhat  relieved 
fronj  th<»  ai)prehension  of  ])eing  forced  into  close  relations  with  Prassia. 

The  ai»proachment,  however,  between  liavaria  and  of  North  Germany 
is  not  at  all  retarded  by  this  measure,  but  continues  to  increase  stead- 
ily. As  an  instance  of  this  may  be  cited  the  measure  lately  introduced 
into  the  Zollverein  i)arl lament  by  Bavarian  njcmbers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  comi)et(^ncy  of  tlu^  parliament  may  be  extended  to  the  appointing 
of  consuls  for  the  Southern  as  well  as  for  the  North  German  States.  It 
may  be  observ(*d  that  the  military  union  of  the  southern  States  exists 
only  by  constant  of  Prussia,  and  that  it  has  for  its  sole  puq^se  the 
mutual  charge;  of  the  fortresses  in  South  Germany,  over  which,  as  before, 
Prussia  retains  the  absolute  command.  A  discussion  upon  this  subject 
also  took  place  in  the  Bavarian  iiarliament  during  last  session,  in  whick 
the  abolition  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  as  well  as  of  con- 
suls, was  strongly  urged  by  the  opposition,  and  was  only  withdrawn  by 
the  threat  of  dissolution  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  total  of  railway  lines  in  Bavaria  proper  amounts  to  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  and  three-fourths  miles,  of  whicli  one 
thousand  and  eighty -four  and  three-fourths  miles  are  owned  and  worked 
by  the  government,  the  remaining  f<mr  hundred  and  five  miles  belong* 
ing  to  th(»  Eastern  lijiilway  Company.  In  the  Palatinate,  or  Kheuidi 
Bavaria,  are  also  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  miles  constructed,  to  wit: 
Louis  railway  one  hundred  and  sixteen  and  one-half  miles,  MaximiliaD 
railway  forty-two  miles,  and  Nenstadt-Durkheim  railway  ten  and  one- 
half  miles,  on  which  government  guarantees  an  interest  of  four  fieri'ient 

Of  the  one  thousand  and  eighty-four  and  three-fourths  miles  held  by 
government,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  and  one-fourth  have  been 
constructed  l)y  government,  and  two  hundred  and  eleven  and  one-balf 
by  a  private  company,  and  sold  to  the  government  on  terms  of  payment 
extending  over  fifty  years.  The  total  cost  of  this  one  thousand  and 
eighty-four  and  three  fourths  miles  amounts  to  17.'J,5(>0,120  fiorins,  or 
about  $72,000,000.  The  receipts  per  mile  for  the  last  year  of  puMisjied 
accounts  amount  to  1G,230  fiorins,  and  working  expenses  8,42-1  florlMi 
or  over  lifty  per  cent.;  net  profit  of  4.88  i>er  c^nt.  on  amount  of  constrnfr 
tion.  The  receipts  for  the  last  year  of  published  accounts  in  the  Easten  , 
liailway  ( -ompany  line,  (the  main  line  runs  from  Munich,  by  way  rf 
Landshut,  GeisellKKuing,  Hegensburg,  and  Weiden,  to  Nui'emberg, h« 
a  branch  from  Geiselhoering,  by  way  of  Strauburg,  to  Pas««i,  aud» 
bninch  from  Weiden  to  the  Bohemian  frontier,)  after  dedactiou  of  reserve 
'  fund,  pension  fu^id,  and  annual  payment  to  the  government  of  200,000 
florins  subsidy  for  luivilege  of  construction,  show  a  total  of  6,990^825 
florins;  wH)rking  expenses,  2,710,705  florins;  receipts  per  mile,  IT^ 
florins;  working  expenses,  0,708  florins;  tot^il  cost  of  coustracnoBi 
58,101,120  florins,  or  about  $24,000,000.  Net  profit,  six  and  a  half  ptf 
cent. 

Taltinate  or  Rhenish  Bavaria  lines  are  held  by  three  companies.   The 
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ouig  line  (mnnin^  from  Lucl\\i<2^8hafen  to  yennkireheii,  with  ])raiiehes 
t>m  Lndwigsbafen  to  Mainz,  from  Schitterstadt  to  Germersheiin,  from 
•^orabnrfr  to  St.  Inffl>ert)  pays  eight  per  cent,  on  cost  of  construction. 

The  Maximilian  line  (running  from  Neustadt  by  way  of  Winden  to 
^eissenberg,  with  a  branch  from  Winden  to  Carlsruhe)  pays  five  and 
De-ninth  i>er  cent;  and  the  Durkheim  line,  running  from  Neiistadt  to 
^orklieim,  absorbs  all  the  receipts  in  working  exi)enses. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  working  the  government  raflways 
ineh  exceeil«  that  under  prjtate  management.  Upon  a  discussion  of 
lefljnbjeet  before  the  parliament,  to  which  the  accounts  are  yearly  sub- 
litted,  it  was  alleged,  on  the  i>ait  of  the  railway  direction,  that  this 
iCTpased  cost  of  working  wa^s  owing  principally  or  solely  to  the  use  of 
irf  as  fuel  on  the  government  lines,  to  the  use  of  which  the  direction 
ad  been  restricted  by  government.  A  resolution  was  thereupon  intro- 
iice4  by  the  lower  house  emiK)wering  the  dirc<;tors  of  the  railway  to  use 
leir  own  discretion  in  the  matter  of  fiiel,  but  this  r(\solution  was  re- 
jcted  in  the  chamber  of  i)eers,  ujkui  the  alleged  ground  that  much  money 
ad  been  expende<l  for  the  production  and  prei)arati()n  of  turf  for  the 
ulway  use,  and  interests  thus  atjquired  would  be  sacrificed  if  turf  was 
flt  used.  The  causjB  of  rejection  of  this  resolution  is,  however,  generally 
tterted  to  be  that  the  turf  is  supplied  from  the  estate  of  some  of  the 
leen. 

The  Paltinate  railways  bec^ome  the  property  of  the  government  at  the 
miration  of  ninety-nine  j^ears. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  there  were  in  operation  411  Ger- 
Ua  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  or  about  2,000  English  miles,  all  con- 
ifrnctetl  and  owned  by  government.  Total  cost  uj)  to  present  date,  8-13,207 
Iwins,  on  which  sevc^n  per  cent,  net  has  been  the  average  return.  In 
ihe  amended  government  budget  of  LSOS  and  18(»9  the  gross  r(»turn  is 
Mtimated  in  a<lvance  at  304,.300  fiorins;  w<u*king  charges,  204,473  llorins ; 
Ht  revenue,  70,827,  or  over  eleven  i)er  (rent.  This  is  i>asi»(l  ui)on  the 
uidcipation  that  the  reduction  of  charges  to  one  uniform  rate  of  2S  krc^ut- 
H»  for  messages  of  twenty  words  will  increase  the  receii)ts.  A  })roJect  is 
inder  considemtion  by  the  government  to  substitute  iron  for  wooden 
K)le8  all  through  the  kingdom,  at  a  cost  of  £150,000. 

CENSUS  AND  EMiaRATION. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  triennial  census,  the  i)oi)ulation 
f  Bavaria  at  the  end  of  1807  amounted  to  4,824,421  souls.  During 
he  three  years  embraced  within  the  census  the  excess  of  births  over 
eaths  amounted  to  103,731  souls,  while  the  increase  to  the  resident  poj) 
lation  only  amounted  to  10,081  souls.  The  ditl'erence  of  80,750  is 
Inis  made  up:  32,025  ceded  to  Prussia  with  a  portion  of  Bavaria,  by 
■ftity  after  the  war,  14,320  ixu'mitted  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
lid  39,505  who  have  left  the  country  without  offurial  knowle<lg(»  or 
ermission,  classed  in  the  census  tables  as  an  exc(»ss  of  the  moving  of 
*  population  unaccounted  for,  ( Uhersehtip  der  Berreqiuuj  dcr  Beroel- 
nug,)  Of  this  39,505  of  actual  emigration  from  Bavaria  it  is  certainly 
>t  overestimating  ti)  assume  that  seven-eighths  have  emigrate<l  to  the 
nited  States,  which,  added  to  the  known  or  official  emigration,  will 
TC  an  acce.'isiou  to  our  population  from  Bavaria  of  about  50,000  souls 
iring  the  three  years  under  review.  The  total  increase  to  the  popu- 
3on  of  Bavaria  for  the  last  thirty-three  years,  by  births  over  deaths, 
ioants  to  923,061;  total  of  excess  of  emigration  over  immigmtiou 


Kind  of  grahi. 


Wheat per  schaeffel . 

Rye do 

Bnrloy do 

Oat8 do 
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during  this  period,  345,418;  the  uet  gain  to  the  remdent  popnlatior^ 
being  577,043  souls. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Palatinate  or  Hhenish  BayariL^ 
which  contains  a  population  of  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  kingdom 
and  is  the  smallest  in   tenitorj-  of  the  eight  provinces  into  w\orei 
Bavaria  is  divided,  has  contributed  171,355  to  this  emigration  of  345,41^ 
or  nearly  one-lialf ;  the  increase  to  the  resident  population  there  at  the 
same  time  being  little  less  than  that  of  the  other  provinces.    In  taws 
and  customs  this  province  differs  widely^from  Bavaria  proi>er.   The 
Napoleonic  code  w^hich  i)revailed  at  the  time  of  its  cession  to  the  crown 
of  Bavaria,  in  1815,  yet  continues  in  force  under  a  local  administniboD. 
and  there  exists  perfect  freedom  of  trade  and  marriage.    In  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  salubrity  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  Ehenish 
Bavaria  is  much  superior  to  Bavaria  proper.    The  harvest  of  griia 
crops,  averaged  from  the  returns  of  three  years,  give  a  yield  of.3.tt 
in  proprtion  to  2.01  from  the  average  of  the  entire  kingdom.    la  hay 
and  grass  crops  the  comparative  yield  is  still  greater,  being  in  the  pro-    3 
I)ortion  of  2G.«  to  15.03.  ] 

Owing  to  these  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  as  well  a8to 
its  political  and  social  condition,  the  Palatinate  or  Rhenish  Bavaria 
is  much  more  intelligent,  progressive,  and  industrious  than  the  kingdom 
proper.  The  population  is  alvso  much  more  dense,  being  5,806  in  flie 
square  German  mile  to  3,455  for  the  remaining  provinces. 

HARVEST. 

The  estimate  returns  of  the  hsirvest  for  the  year  1868  are  not  yet 
made  up  by  the  royal  agricultural  verein.  By  spe<;ial  inquiry  made 
throughout  the  kingdom  I  learn  that  the  yield  or  value  on  the'wbde  : 
was  quite  e^ual  to  the  average  of  the  preceding  twelve  years,  thdogk 
rather  below  that  for  the  year  1867.  Barley  and,  oats  are  reported  a« 
inferior  in  quantity;  wheat  and  rye  rather  better  than  in  the  precediniT 
harvest.  Potato  crop  of  good  "quality  and  abundant.  Green  crops 
below  the  average.  Fruit  abundant.  The  yield  of  wine  abundant  asd 
excellent  in  quality.    Tobacco  a  good  crop. 

Comparative  prices  of  grain  during  1867  and  1868. 


■^ 


A  schaeffel  of  wheat  weighs  about  318  Bavanan  pounds;  a  schaelW 
of  rye  about  270  Bavarian  pounds ;  a  schaeffel  of  barley  about  200  BaTa- . 
rian  pounds;  a  schaeffel  of  oats  about  155  Bavarian  pounds;  100  Bava- 
rian pounds  e<iual  to  108.30  English  pounds,  or  112  pounds  Zollrereiii 
weight. 

II ops  are  of  a  good  quality  and  above  Jin  average  yield,  though  mudi 
l)elow  the  harvest  of  1807.  This  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  Bava*  ; 
rian  harvest,  and  contributes  materially  to  the  exjwrts.  Nurembaii 
in  the  province  of  Middle  Franconia,  is  the  principal  Enroi^eaa  maiW 
for  buyers  on  English  and  American  aeex)unt,  as  the  surplus  there  ov* 
local  wants  much  exceeds  that  in  any  other  part  of  Europe;  the  fl<* 
yield  of  Bavaria  being,  including  the  estimate  of  last  yeiur's  crop,  wMOk  \ 
one-half  of  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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The  retams  of  hop  harvest  for  1866  were  70,000  hundred- weight; 
r  1867, 260,000  hundred-weight.  The  estimated  returns  of  hop  har- 
ifttfor  1868  are  170,000  hundred-weight.  Average  of  preceding  ten 
)an  128,000  hundred-weight.  The  crop  of  1867  not  only  exceeded  by 
"erlOO  per  cent,  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  but  even  went 
>yond  the  estimate  of  what  was  supi>osed  could  possibly  be  produced 
na  wich  a  quantity  of  land,  there  having  been  no  increase  over  the 
loant  laid  down  in  hops  for  1867  over  that  in  the  preceding  years. 

MINES  AND  SALT-WORKS. 

Of  those  held  by  government,  according  to  government  estimate,  the 
Ofls  product  is: 

Florini. 

HOt-works 1,334,586 

rpiawji  of  administration  and  working 1, 294, 586 

Net  yield 40,000 

f  mines,  according  to  government  estimates^  in  Bavaria  proper^  gross  yield .  943, 650 
iBheuifth  Bavaria,  gross  yield 807,200 

Total 1,750,850 

kuMs  of  administration  and  working  in  Bavaria  proper 903, 650 

KSEenish  Bavaria 507,200 

1,410,850 

Net  yield 340,000 


In  addition  to  the  mines  held  by  government,  there  are  employed  it 
liTite  enterprises  8,263  men ;  gross  value  of  proceeds  1 1,521,865  florins, 
idiuive  of  coal  mines,  of  which  the  yearly  yield  is  estimated  at  seven 
uDion  centner,  one  centner  being  equal  to  108.30  pounds  English ;  value, 
iM>,000  florins;  number  of  men  employed,  2,710. 
The  net  income  of  salt  in  this  schedule  of  40,000  florins  contrasts  verj' 
Ifevorably  with  the  former  receipts  of  over  three  millions.  As  in  the 
nblifthed  returns  of  the  Zollverein  customs  contributions  to  Bavaria 
le  item  of  revenue  from  salt  is  not  given  separately,  it  is  not  possible 
•  state  in  figures  the  loss  on  this  head  to  the  treasury.  It  must  be 
lenmed,  however,  that  Bavaria  does  not  receive  back  more  than  eighteen 
renty-fifths  of  the  amount  contiibuted  by  her  under  this  head,  as  she 
loeives  only  in  i)roi)Oii:ion  of  tax  on  eighteen  pounds  consumption,  while 
lotribnting  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  pounds  (consumption.) 


MINTNa  IN  THE  ZOLLVEREIN. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  central  bureau  of  the  Zollverein  for 
W  the  number  of  mines  worked,  the  number  of  men  employed,  the 
nonnt  of  ore  produced,  and  the  value  of  the  ore,  were  as  follows: 


Kind  of  minef. 


Nnmher  of 
mines. 


d 

I 

i 

i 

■i V 


664 

891 

,196 

198 

IK) 

79 

69 

256 

33 


Men  am- 
ployed. 


110,  (MO 

2,126 

25.216 

10,212 

15,605 

5,648 

13,319 

1,817 

572 


Cwt.  of  pro- 
duce. 


432.  500, 000 

130, 500. 000 

60, 000, 000 

649,  000 

3, 500,  (00 

3, 250,  000 

7,000,000 

843,000 

1.165,000 


Value  in 
thalera. 


42, 500, 000 

6.250.000 

5,714,000 

301,400 

4, 750.  000 

1.333,333 

2,  .500, 000 

508,000 

325.000 
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Cobalt,  tiu,  alum,  antimony,  graphite,  asphalt,  and  flmt  hail  a  sub 
iiate  position.  Of  all  the  above,  Prussia  produced  fiye-sixths,  of  w 
the  latelj'  acquired  provinces  produced  one-flfteenth.  Among  the  « 
States  Saxony  has  the  first  place. 

BEET-ROOT  SUGAR. 

As  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet  root  appwm 
be  exciting  considerable  attention  at  present  in  the  United  States,  Ig 
here  a  short  summary  of  the  present  condition  of  this  bniuch  of  ind 
try  in  Bavaria  and  the  Zollverein  States  generally.  The  suinniiyfy 
condensed  from  a  report  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr,  Fenton,! 
Britannic  Majesty's  secretary  of  legation  here,  and  prepared  by  I 
from  various  sources,  and  in  particular  from  an  elaborate  statistical  w 
foundcHl  on  offi(*ial  returns,  which  has  recently  been  published  by 
•Biewengroeber,  a  chief  functionary  in  the  central  office  of  the  admi 
tration  of  the  Zollverein. 

The  discovery  that  sugar  could  be  produced  from  beet  root  is  elaii 
to  have  been  made  in  1 747  by  a  chemist  of  Berlin  named  Marggraf, 
the  discovery  led  then  to  no  practical  result.  The  project  was  a{ 
taken  up  in  1700  by  a  i)erson  named  Achard,  also  in  Berlin,  who,  a 
much  experimenting,  set  up  a  small  manufactory  in  Kuneen,  Silesia 
1804.  This  wa«  followed  by  another  manufactory  in  Sile.sia,  by  Bj 
Koppy,  and  another  near  Magdeburg,  by  a  person  named  Nothas 
All  these  establishments  proved  unsuccessful  and  were  given  up. 

Experiments  commenced  to  be  made  about  this  time  in  France, 
it  1812  the  manufacture  was  fairly  established  in  that  countiy.  Assi 
by  chemical  discoveries,  improvements  in  machinery',  and  in  the  mod 
manufacturing  the  raw  material,thisindustTy  increased  rapidly  in  Fra 
In  the  year  1828  the  production  of  beet- root  sugar  had  increasecl  to  5,000 
kilograms ;  in  the  year  1835  to  32,974,200  kilograms ;  and  in  the ; 
1830  to  40,000,000  kilograms.  A  kilogram  is  equal  to  two  pounds  tl 
and  one-fourth  ounces  avoirdupois. 

These  satisfactory  results  led  to  the  resumption  of  the  manufactai 
Prussia,  and  in  otlier  parts  of  Germany.  Already,  in  1830,  sevem 
nmnufactories  were  in  operation  in  Prussia,  and  forty-four  additions 
course  of  construction.  I  n  the  other  States  of  the  Gei  man  Customs  Ui 
four  manufactories  were  alrejwly  at  work  and  twenty-two  were  \h 
built.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three  vears  the  manufacture  incre« 
to  a  very  great  extent,  a.s  shown  by  the  following  return,  given  by  1 
fesspr  Dietriei  in  his  statistical  tables  relative  to  commerce,  consul 
tion,  &c.,  in  the  States  of  the  Zollverein : 

In  183<)-'37  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  maiuifactorie 
work,  which  produced  25,346  Zollverein  huiuired-weight  of  raw  suj 
Of  these,  ninety  manufactories  were  in  Prussia,  which  produced  19, 
hundredweight. 

In  1837-38  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  manufactorieB 
work,  w-hich  produced  138,197  Zollverein  hundnnl-weight  of  raw  8Uj 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  two  manufactories  were  in  Prussia,  wh 
produced  117,380  hundred- weight. 

In  1838-'30  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  maDafactorie 
work,  which  produced  145,210  Zollverein  hundred- weight  of  raw  soj 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  five  manufactories  were  in  Prussia,  vl 
produced  122,208  hundred-weight. 

In  the  year  1840  a  duty  was  imposed  first  by  Prussia  only,  and  as 
object  was  rather  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  tha 
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*iae  revenue,  it  was  fixed  at  the  low  rate  of  oiie-foiirtli  of  a  silver  fcro- 
^hcn  (a  silver  groscben  is  about  two  and  two-lifths  cents)  on  each  ZoU- 
^rein  hundred- weight  of  beet  root  used.  In  the  year  1841  an  agreement 
as  entenMl  into  between  all  the  Zoll  ver(»in  States  that  uniform  duty  of  half 
silver  grosclien  should  be  levied  on  each  Zollverein  hundred- weight  of 
i^troot  employed  in  uuinufactnre,  each  State  to  coHect  the  duty  in  its 
«Ti  domain  and  for  its  own  benefit,  until  1844,  when  it  shoidd  be  col- 
eted  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  a,s  the  other  Zollvereins.  By 
ibseciueut  agreement  among  the  Zollverein  States,  on  the  1st  Septem- 
if,  1844,  the  duty  was  raised  to  one  and  a  half  grosclKju  ;  on  the  1st 
jpteml)er,  1850,  to  three  groschen ;  on  the  1st  S(»pteniber,  1853,  to  six 
tiecheu;  and  finally,  on  the  1st  Sei)teniber,  1858,  to  seven  and  a  half 
tischen  on  each  Zollverein  hundred-weight  of  the  raw  beet,  at  which 
te  it  yet  (October,  1868,)  continues. 

In  the  yejir  1801  a  drawback  to  be  allowed  on  the  exjxu'tation  of  beet- 
ot  sugiir  wa^agreed  to  by  the  Zollverein  States,  ami  fixed  at  the  rate 
'  two  Prussian  thalers  twenty-two  and  a  half  gioschen  per  Zollverein 
mdred-weight  on  raw  or  moist  sugar,  and  three  thalers  ten  groschen 
I  leaf  (or  powdei*ed)  and  candy  sugar,  to  be  allowed  when  exported  in 
)t  less  quantities  than  thiity  Zollverein  hundred- weight  of  raw  sugar 
id  ten  Zollverein  hundred- weight  of  refined.  In  September,  18(5(5,  this 
rawback  was  raised  respectively  to  two  thalers  twenty-six  groschen  and 
iree  thalers  fifteen  groschen.  From  the  published  table  for  the  years 
JAl  to  1865  (I  omit  intermediate  years)  it  a})pears  that  there  were  in 
peration  in  Prussia  and  the  minor  provinces  of  Anhalt,  Saxe-Weimar, 
Jktedt,  CKlisleben,  and  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  connected  with  it 
tie  following  manufactories :  0 


■lailiaPniivia 

*  IM  te  all  GennooT. 

lllBtaPniwIa 

I  IMS  te  all  Chirmaoy . 


8 
O 
*>     . 

n 

n 


?  ^  t 

S  *■  6 


ZoU.  net. 

3. 601 ».  272 

4,  829.  734 

35.  JicKJ,  H15 

41,(541,221 


Zoll  Ctrl. 

180,014 

241.487 

2,  Nio,  904 

3,331,297 


This  shows  an  increase  between  the  two  i)eriods,  in  tlu^  consumption  in 

^8sia,of  near  five  hundred  i)er  cent,  in  the  raw  material,  and  of  near 

^elve  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  produce  of  sugar  in  the  other  German 

tates — an  increase  of  near  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  in 

le  raw  material,  and  of  a  little  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  i>er  cent. 

I  the  produces  of  sugar.    There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the 

itimate  here  given  for  1865  is  below  the  real  rate  of  production,  and  that 

teqnantity  of  raw  sugar  yielded  was  much  greater  than  thisreturn,  which 

estimated  at  one  to  twelve  and  a  half,  or  eight  per  cent,  of  the  raw 

aterial.    At  the  present  time  the  average  yield  over  all  the  Zollverein 

considered  to  be  very  nearly  one  Zollverein  hundredweight  for  ten 

)llverein  hundred-weight  of  beets.  T  extract  from  the  last  tables  pub- 

ihed  on  this  subject  a  precise  return  for  the  years  18(54-'65  of  the  extent 

the  manufoctui'e^s  in  each  of  the  several  Zollverein  States  in  which  it 

s  been  iDtroduced. 
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States. 


e-g 
of 


Prunla 

Bavaria 

8axony  

Haiiover 

Wurtembarg 

Baden 

Hesne-CaBMel 

Thuringian  States 
BniDswick 

Total 


234 
6 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
8 
18 


ZolL  ewi. 

35,883,805 

363,071 

84.401 

126,090 

1,104,483 

1,085.371 

89,376 

811,056 

2,813,698 


I 


270 


41,641,221 


JMcmt 
S,8S5,90f 

10;  on 

88. 3M 

88,830 

IC^8B4 
8a.M 


3,3U,W 


Of  these,  there  were  iu  the  Pnissian  province  of  Saxony  (Magdeburg) 
one  liundred  and  thirty-one  inaniifactories,  consuming  20,735,918  ZoD- 
verein  hundred-weight  of  beets,  or  about  one-half  of  the  entire  qoatitity 
used  througliout  the  whole  Union. 

In  Bavaria  the  manufacture  remained  stationary  from  1862  to  1863, 
owing  to  the  obstinate  adhesion  of  the  peasant  proprietors  (a  very  numff* 
ous  class)  to  their  routine  crops,  and  to  the  supposed  superior  adapta- 
tion of  the  soil  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  With  a  view 
of  encouraging  cultivation,  however,  the  agricultural  society  has  been 
lately  oftering  prizes  to  the  growers  of  the  root^  and  a  si)ecial  reducti<» 
ha«  been  made  in  the  tariff  of  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  beetroot 
on  all  railways.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  only  two  beet-root  sugar fl»- 
tones  in  Bavaria  proper,  which  are  situated  near  the  valley  of  the  Dm- 
ube,  have  agreed  to  purchase  at  a  fixed  price  as  much  beet  rootasctt 
be  delivered,  and  to  return  free  of  charge  for  carriage  to  each  grower 
the  residuum  of  beet  root  after  manufacture,  such  being  an  excelleot 
article  of  food  for  csittle.  These  encouragements  api>ear  to  have  pro- 
duced some  effects,  for  while,  according  to  the  foregoing  retiurn  for 
18G4-'C5,  the  six  factories  then  at  jwork  consumed  only  363,171  Zollve- 
rein  hundred- weight  of  beets;  four  factories,  two  having  ceased  opera- 
tions accH)rding  to  ofticnal  returns,  are  stated  to  have  consumed  548,0M 
Zollverein  hundred- weight  during  the  twelve  months  ending  Augu«fc81» 
1867.  This  quantity  would  rei)resent  at  the  nite  of  eight  ZoUverein 
hundredweight  of  raw  sugar  to  100  Zolverein  hundred-weight  of  beet 
root,  which  is,  I  am  informed,  generally  assumed  for  all  the  BaTarian 
manufactories,  a  total  production  of  43,840  Zollverein  hundred- weigW 
of  raw  sugar.  The  entire  consumption  of  beet  root  by  all  manufiwto- 
ries,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  in  number,  of  the  Zollverein  Stated 
during  those  twelve  months^  180(>-'67,  was,  according  to  the  crfWal 
returns,  50,712,709  Zollverein  hundred-weight,  which,  at  theproportioi 
of  ten  i)er  cent.,  assumed  a.s  the  i)resent  aggregate  average  of  Oieproj 
ductioiifor  the  manufactories  of  tlie  whole  Zollverein,  would  givea  total 
yield  of  5,071,270  Zollverein  hundred- weight  of  raw  sugar. 

Bavaria,  therefore,  only  produced  in  1866-'67  somewhat  less  thaiioB* 
hundredth  i)art  of  tlie  entire  (juantity  of  raw  sugar  manufactured  in  the 
Zollverein  States,  although  her  poi>uIation  constituted  about  one-aeventk 
of  the  wliole  population  of  those  States. 

The  return  of  the  gross  i)roduce  of  this  duty  in  the  whole  Unions 
given  as  being,  in  1844,  when  it  first  commenced  to  be  levied  for  th^Bg^ 
era!  exchequer  of  the  Union,  194,520  Prussian  thalera,  and  by  gtadaal 
increase  in  1865,  10,410,392  thalers,  or  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-thieeto 
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L€  inereafte  within  twenty  years,  while  the  amount  of  import  duty 
vied  on  foreign  sugar  declined  from  0,735,53.*^  Prussian  thalers  in  1841  to 
08d,097  in  18i(>4,  though  the  import  duty  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
vered,  as  before  noticed,  about  thirty  per  cent.  During  this  time  the 
lative  expense  of  levying  the  excise  duty  with  the  necessary  supervi- 
)n  of  the  beet-root  fa<itones  decreased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  <luty 
18  raised  and  the  scale  of  manufacture  inci-eased.  Thus  in  1844-'45 
e  cost  of  levying  the  tax  was  34,177  thalers  or  seventeen  and  a  half 
rcent.  on  amount  of  duty  le\ied,  while  in  1804-^05  the  cost  of  levying 
e  tax  was  301,131  thalers,  or  two  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  on  the 
lount  of  tax.  Tims  in  twenty  yeai's  the  expenses  were  reduced  from 
renteen  and  a  half  to  two  and  nine-tenths  \}ev  cent,  on  duty. 
The  amount  paid  annually  by  the  Customs  Union  Exchequer  for  draw- 
ck  on  beet-root  sugar  manufactured  in,  and  exiwrted  from,  the  States 
the  Union  during  the  four  years  following  the  period  at  which  the  sys- 
m  of  drawbjicks  came  into  force  varitMl  consi<lerablv,  as  will  he  seen 
:  the  following  returns:  18Gl-'«2,  1()2,801>  Prussian  thalers;  18(>2-'03, 
1,617;  18C3-'64,  |e3,(>27  J  18G4-'65,  224,810.  But  since  the  latter  of 
lese  years  the  exportation  appears  to  have  increased  enonnously,  as, 
^cording  to  the  official  return  for  the  year  18(>(>,  the  sum  paid  as  draw- 
ick  on  beet-root  sugar  and  treacle  exported  from  the  ZoUverein  during 
lat  year  was  no  less  than  2,108,008  thalers.  The  aggi'egate  net  amount 
idded,  after  deduction  of  exi^enses  of  supervision  and  drawback  paid 
f  the  duty  on  the  manufactiu'e  of  beet-root  sugar  in  the  ZoUverein 
tates,  during  the  twenty-one  years  from  1844-'45  to  1804-'0o,  was 
),060,398  Prussian  thalers,  which  sum  fell  to  the  share  of  the  different 
tetes  of  the  Union  at  the  general  annual  division  of  the  revenues,  in  the 
lUowing  proportions:  To  Prussia,  52.17  per  cent.;  to  Luxemburg,  0.57 
er  cent.;  to  Bavaria,  13,34  per  cent.;  to  Saxcmy,  6.10  i>er  cent.;  to 
rmtemberg,  4.94  i>er  cent.;  to  Baden,  3.80  per  cent.;  to  Hesse  Cassel, 
S^  per  cent^;  to  Hesse  Darmstadt,  2,50  per  cent.;  to  Thuringian 
duchies,  3.02  per  cent.;  to  Oldenburg,  0.90  per  cent.;  to  Nassau,  1.27 
cr  cent, :  to  Frankfort,  0.87  per  cent. 

According  to  estimate  of  Professor  Dietried,  whose  writings  have 
heady  been  referred  to,  the  consumption  of  colonial  sugar  in  18,39  is 
lited  to  havQ  been  4.15  i>ounds  per  head  of  the  ZoUverein  population, 
iking  an  average  of  four  yeai^s.  At  this  time  heet-Toot  sugar  had  only 
ommenced  to  be  manufactured,  and  the  quantity  produced  was  still  so 
mall  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  consideration.  Prom  calculation 
wed  upon  an  elaborate  subseciuent  return,  extending  the  year  1840  to 
M4  inclusive^  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  or  manufactured 
n  the  Zollvei'ein  States,  of  the  quantity  exported,  and  of  that  which 
tmained  for  home  consumi)tion,  it  would  api>ear  that  during  that 
wiod  there  was  a  steady  augmentation,  almost  year  by  year,  in  the 
[uantity  of  sugar  consumed,  the  average  consumption  per  head  of  the 
lopulation  having  increased  from  4.09  ZoUverein  [>ounds  in  1840,  to  9.29 
Jollverehi  pounds  in  1804,  an  increase,  it  may  be  presumed,  chiefly 
^butable  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar,  which  brought 
tome  or  less  within  the  reach  of  all  classes;  the  i)rice  of  loaf  sugar, 
i^liich,  previous  to  1^6,  varied  from  twenty-«*ight  to  thirty  thalers  per 
mndred-weight^  having  in  latter  times  fallen  to  a  range  of  from  sixteen 
0  eighteen  Prussian  thalers. 

Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  potato  sugar  exist  in  Prussia 
ad  Heme  Dannstadt,  but  potato  sugar  not  being  subject  to  any  tax, 
iere  are  no  precise  returns  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  on. 
riabelieved|  however,  that  the  demand  for  this  aitjcle  is  on  the  increase, 
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as  it  ia  well  known  to  liave  been  long  employed  with  advantage  by 
wine  growers  of  France  in  the  prepanition  of  their  produce,  and  ite 
is  now  being  introduced  in  the  Ilhine  and  other  wine  districts  of  C 
many. 

In  this  Rumraary  1  omit  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  havi 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  beet- root  sugar  manufaetui*e  in  theotbi 
Zollverein  States,  and  which  will  probably  be  presented  in  the  commeidi 
reports  of  the  United  States  consuls  there.  Sufficient  has  been  given  i 
the  foregoing  details,  from  the  small  beginning  of  the  manufacture  toil 
present  high  condition  of  prosperity,  to  warrant  the  inference  that  tl 
industry  needs,  to  insure  its  establishment  in  the  United  States,  (whei 
all  the  varied  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  abound,)  nothing  moretha 
a  similar  ap[)lication  of  the  necessary  capital  and  intelligent  judgni^ 
that  have  ettected  success  in  other  commercial  and  industrial  enterpriK 
there. 

FINANCE. 

Subjoined  is  a  summary  of  the  budget  for  the  nii|th  financial  perioi 
(cxHuprisingthe  two  years  1868  and  1869,)  as  finally  passed  bythechu 
bers.  By  a  law  passed  in  18Go,  the  period  for  w^hich  each  period  shonl 
be  voted  was  fixed  at  two  yesirs  instead  of  six  years,  as  formerly.  Tl 
annual  exi)enditure  of  the  States  for  the  previous  financial  period  of  8 
years — 1801  to  1867 — was  originally  voted  at  46,520,529  florins;  but«th 
waa  increased  by  subsequent  votes  of  the  chambers  to  52,094,464  florin 
The  annual  sum  demanded  by  the  minister  for  the  years  1868  and  W 
being  59,282,820  florins,  consequently  exceeded  that  voted  for  each  of  tl 
six  years  previous  by  over  7,0(jiO,000  of  florins;  and  this  excess  of  expenc 
ture  the  minister  proposed  to  raise  by  an  iuldition  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  evei 
description  of  direct  tax  already  being  levied.  The  chambers,  hbweve 
while  not  abating,  except  by  a  small  reduction,  the  amount  asked  fori 
the  minister,  positively  refused  any  addition  to  the  taxes,  and  in  lien  ( 
other  taxation  merely  raised  the  estinuites  of  gross  revenue,  and  dimii 
ished  in  some  respect  the  cost  of  collection,  so  as  to  bring  up  the  revent 
nominally  to  the  amount  required  for  the  public  service.  Thus  the  mil 
ister's  estimate  of  the  gross  receipts  from  direct  taxes  were  reduced  fioi 
15,277,000  florins  (which  included  the  additional  fifty  per  cent  proposed 
to  10,330,000  florins,  while  the  estimates  of  gross  receipts  from  the  otiM 
more  important  sources  of  revenue  were  raised  as  follows :  indirect  taxei 
from  25.884,590  to  27,755,150  florins;  state  monopolies,  28,000,000 1 
28,906,276  florins;  state  domains,  17,315,600  to  17,816,426  florins;  go^ 
ernment  railways,  20,895,100  to  21,855,520  florins.  On  the  other  haac 
the  estimated  cost  of  collection  and  administration  was  rwluced  &w 
29,319,750  florins  to  28,636,018  florins,  neariy  the  whole  of  this  redactio 
having  been  nmde  upon  the  estimate  for  the  administration  of  the  go 
ernment  railways.  The  following  was,  consequently,  the  general  rest 
arrived  at  in  fixing  the  estimates  of  revenue: 

Floriu 

Gross  revenue 87, 144,( 

Cost  of  collection  and  administration 28, 636, ' 

Net  revenue 68, 508, 

How  far  the  chambers  have  been  justified  in  anticipatiiig  such 
increase  fr*om  the  ordinary  revenue  for  the  next  two  years  lemains  ti 
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m,  but  the  present  depressed  general  condition  does  not  seem  favor- 
le  for  such  expectation.  Heretofore  the  revenue  of  each  financial 
riod  has  yielded  a  large  excess  over,  the  estimates,  but  it  was  under 
cojnstauces  quite  different  from  the  present,  with  an  apparently  assured 
iditiou  of  i)eace  and  consequent  industrial  aetivity.  This  excess  of 
jeipt,  it  may  be  said,  was  sometimes  anticipated  in  i)art  by  an  expendi- 
re  over  the  estimates,  (afterwards  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the  cham 
«,)  but  a  large  surjilus  still  remained  under  control  of  the  government, 
which  was  created  a  permanent  fund  to  meet  unexpected  or  extra- 
Unary  demands.  It  was  ft'om  this  fund  the  Bavarian  army  was  put  in 
onditiou  to  take  the  field  in  1866,  (a  measure  upon  the  policy  of  which 
5  legislature  was  divided  in  opinion,)  and  it  may  be  that  the  chambers, 
their  present  action,  desired  to  bring  under  their  future  control  this 
plus  fund,  or  at  lea«t  to  prevent  its  increase,  and  perhaps  bring  about 
extinction,  by  forcing  the  government  to  provide  theretrom  for  a  i)08- 
le  deficit.  The  former  budgets  were- so-called  net  budgets.  The  pres- 
;  gives  estimates  of  gross  receipts  under  each  head  of  revenue^  and 
tea  separately  tjje  amount  to  be  deducted  for  collection  or  administra- 
u.  It  also  iucl&des  as  an  item  of  revenue  a  sum  of  1,825,000  florins 
be  taken  from  the  surplus  fund  above  referred  to,  whereas  in  former 
Igets  this  fund  was  never  drawn  upon  for  more  than  200,000  florins. 

dgetfor  the  ninth  financial  periody  comprising  the  years  1868  and  1869, 

(estimated  gross  revenue  for  ea^h  year.) 

Florins. 
omit  to  be  taken  from  surplus  remaiuing  from  previous  financial  periods .     1, 825, 000 

eot  taxes : 

Florins. 

Land  tax 6,686,300 

House  tax 1,011,900 

Trades' tax 1,595,000 

Property  tax 692,800 

Income  tax 344, 000 

10,330,000 

iirect  taxes : 

Begistration  dues,  &c 6, 910, 000 

Stamps 1,800,000 

Excise  duties 9, 351, 150 

Customs  duties 10,694,000 

2?,  755, 150 

.te  domains,  forests,  &c 17, 810, 800 

)clal  taxes  and  duties 33, 970 

remment  establishments : 

Saltworks 1,334,586 

Mines  in  Bavaria  proper 943, 650 

Mines  in  Palatinate 807,200 

RaUways 21,855,520 

Post  office 3,450,700 

Telegraph 364,300 

Danube  and  Main  canal 114, 900 

Official  Gazette 30,270 

Sundries 5, 150 

28, 906, 276 

wdlaneous  receipts: 

Indemnity  paid  by  Austria 102, 083 

Quotum  of  profits  realized  by  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany   200,000 

Sale  of  stores,  &c 1, 747 

Incidental  receipts 7, 000 

310, 830 

Icial  fees  levied  in  behalf  of  pension  fVmd  for  widows  and 

»iphan8  of  civil  servants 172, 580 

Total  gross  revenue I« 81,144,606 
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Deduct  exx>en8e8  of  collection  and  administration,  as  follows : 

Fiorina. 

Expenses  of  chief  revenue  office 846, 415 

Expenses  of  collecting  direct  taxes 292,  810 

Expenses  of  collecting  indirect  taxes 2, 253  206 

Expenses  of  collecting  special  and  miscellaneous  taxes 15, 270 

Exiienses  of  collecting  administration  of  salt  works 1, 294, 586 

Expenses  of  collecting  mines  in  Bavaria  proper 903, 650 

Expenses  of  collecting  mines  in  Palatinate 507, 200 

Exi)enses  of  collecting  railways 12, 694, 048 

Expenses  of  collecting  post  office 2, 943, 000 

Expenses  of  collecting  t<?legraph * 293, 473 

Expenses  of  collecting  Danube  and  Main  canal 194, 400 

Expenses  of  collecting  Official  Gazette I 16, 370 

Expenses  of  collecting  state  domains 6, 379, 550 

Expenses  of  collecting  widows'  and  orphans'  fund 2, 580 

Expenses  of  collecting  sundries 460 

n 

Total  cost  of  collection 28, 61 

Net  revenue 58, 5( 


The  following  is  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  amount  of  the  public < 
of  Bavaria  on  the  31st  of  December,  1867 : 

Fkc 

Old  debt \ 68,4(1 

New  debt , 37,54 

MiUtarydebt 38,91 

Total  funded  debt .' , 144,8(1 

Treasury  notes  issued  in  \irtuo  of  law  of  1866,  (paying  no  interest) 15, 00 

Railway  debt 147,81 

Land  charge  redemption  debt 96,71 

This  statement,  as  compared  with  the  official  return  of  the  amooi 
the  public  debt  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  1865-'66,  showi 
following  augmentations,  namely:  In  the  general  fund  debt, 20,67£ 
florins;  m  the  treasury  notes,  15,600.000  florins;  in  the  railway ( 
1,415,400  florins;  while  on  the  land  cliarge  redemption  debt  it  fiSu) 
reduction  of  975,780  florins. 

Specification  of  tke  goods  as  per  certified  invQices^  forwarded  through  the  United  States  tot 
at  Munich  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1868. 


Description. 


Amount  of  invoicet. 
1866-1867. 


Amount  of  in^ 
1867-199 


Bladders,  ox  and  calf 

Books 

Cloth 

Colors 

Fancy  gla8«  and  porcelain  ware . . . 

Hoosebold  goods 

Mtuical  instruments 

Gharch  ornaments 

Qoldand  sliver  paper 

Oil,  porcelain,  and  glass  paintings. 

Pipes,  canes,  Slc 

Photographs 

Snap  and  perfumeries '. 

silk  flags 

Statuary 

Sundries , 

Corsets 


FloriH§.    kr. 

6,255  Mi 
S7,403  55 
SO,  534  00 
10,411  42 

6,029  16 


16,159  35 
601  59. 
10.443  45 
147,956  25 
10,793  14 
11.056  M 


17, 114  00 
10,740  35 
14,000  30 


3, 

% 

3. 

3, 

1. 
81, 

% 

ffl, 

188, 

37, 

U 

40 
4 


Total, 


315^457  45* 


41( 
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«  iUOement  thotting  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
MMs/ar  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  several  quarters  of  the  year  ended 
3(M868. 


b  tb«  goods  were 
ipped. 

1 
OxpD   and  ! 
culfblad*   1      Bookii. 
den. 

Cloth. 

Florin  t.  kr. 
2,651  57 

Colon. 
Florin*,  kr. 

Fancy  . 
gUuiiware. 

Household 
goodi. 

iiarter,  1867. 

Florin*,  kr.   Florin ».  kr. 
858  06       14, 156  33 

Florin*,  kr. 
1,650  51 


Florins,  kr. 

. 

............  ............  -  -' 

1 

)..........•••... 

1 
1 

, 

1 
1 

'                       1 

858  0()  '     14.  156  33         2.  <i.<ii  ^i 

1,650  51 

............ 



liter,  1868. 

1,710  08 

1     13, 839  56 
.  .-   - 

1,547  39 

415  55 

t 

1,400  00 

*••••  ••*•«••••»•• 

1 

1 -  .■ 

1 • i                            1 i 

1.710  08 

13.J»39;)6 

1,547  39 

415  55 

1,  41X)  00 

amrter,  1868. 

1, 126  40 

14,  784  27 

339  51 

............ 

1       ■ 

i 

• 

1 

293  33 

.,,.,,,,,_,,i. ....__..._.  . 

.**.......•.'.«.•..■...•• 

1 



1 

1,126  40 

15, 077  00 

. 

339  51 

lartcr.  1868. 

17, 646  55 

2,i)0l  00 

175  42 

1 1 

106  12 

•  a......   ....|............|...<...    ...... 

1 

! ' .. 

481  57 

1 1 .     .  :: 

1           1 

1 

1, 995  16 

19.642  11 

2,001  00 

763  51 

_ 

r,  1867 

858  06 
1,710  08 
1,126  40 

14, 150  33 
13,  839  56 
15.077  00 
19,  642  01 

2,651  57 

1,650  51 
415  55 
339  51 
763  51 

1,547  39 

"1,466  66 

T,  I86B 

2,001  00 

• 

3,694  54 

02,  715  30 

2,<>5l  57 

3,  548  39 

3, 170  26 

1. 400  00 

CB 
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]S^UREMBERG. — BENJAMIN  Le  FEVRE,  Comul. 

December  31, 18 

Statement  showing  the  deseription  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  ft 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Ultramarine ' 8,( 

Toys,  fancy  goods,  &c 100,( 

Bronze  powuer,  Dntcli  and  leaf  metal,  and  silver  le^ 77, ^ 

Baskets  and  basket-ware 44,J 

Gloves..-.. 2,1 

Paper 21,i 

Woolen  goodb 2,5 

Drugs %i 

Looking-glasses  and  looking-glass  platen 206, 

Lcml  and  slate  ]>eneils 61,! 

Worsted  embroi<ltiry 6,' 

Plums  and  wine , 10,' 

Calves  leather 4,' 

Ghiss  bnttons,  beads,  &e 17,' 

Hops r 4i>4, 

Vermillion .,, . .  13, 

Listrumeuts 2, 

Cloths 37,: 

Matacrometieal  pictures 3, 

8t(K"kings  and  cotton  hosiery 11, 

Lithographic  stone^j 6, 

Music  wares 8, 

(ios  Inu'ners 3, 

CapsulcH  and  tin-foil 6, 

Tjconic  wants 5, 

Sundries 24, 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31 ,  1867 1,  IH6, 

Total  for  (piai-ter  ended  March  31,  184)8 *. 749, 

Total  for  (piai-ter  ended  June  30,  18r>8 1,  l(j3. 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 1, 206, 

Grand  total 4,246, 


Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  froyn  Xnrei 
to  the  United  States  dtiring  the  year  ended  September  30,  LS(J8. 

(South  GomiancT 
F 

Hops 670, 

Toys,  Nuniinl»erg,  and  fancy  goods 902, 

Looking  glasses  and  looking-glass  xdates 1, 258, 

Bnnizc  powder  and  leaf  metal 3(C, 

Baskets  and  basket  ware 295, 

Load  pencils  and  lead  in  pieces  for  pencils 200, 

Glazed,  pressed,  colontd  paper,  &c 81, 

Cloths 255, 

Musical  and  optical  instruments  and  w.ares 48, 

Ultramarine  blue  and  other  colors ! 89, 

Pictures  and  prints 22,' 

Woolen  goods 16,! 

Cotttm  goods 9,' 

Tapestrj"  ware,  fringes,  &c 46,1 

Copper  and  Leonic-plat'Cd  wire 10,' 

Gas  oumors 9.! 

Kid  glovef»,  &c 14, 

Wines,  beer,  &c 5, 

Gold  and  silver  laces  and  fringes ,.  ...^ 3, 

Tin-foil  and  wine-bottle  capsules 15, 
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Fl8.      kr. 

mgB  and  meilicines 15, 904  11 

■ttofs  and  other  driwl  fruit 10, 529  52 

t»y 7,329  25 

aoks  and  printe*!  matter 4. 923  54 

^teaand  nlate  iMiurils 6,8:^  39 

ithographic  stoues,  &c • 27, 281  46 

Total  amount  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1868 4,  :m,  595  59 

Total  amount  Ibr  the  year  ended  September  30,  1807 4. 168. 449  22 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  year  1867-68 168, 146  37 


There  wa»  a  falling  off,  however,  in  the  export  of  hops,  of  which  there 
M  only  070,182  florins  34  kreutzoi^-  worth  exported,  whereas  the  exports 
(that  article  in  the  year  1800-'G7  far  exceeded  one  and  a  half  millions' 
orth,  allowances  for  which  being  made,  this  statement  wonld  show  an 
loease  in  the  exports  of  manufactures,  &c.,  for  the  agricultural  vear 
iding  September  30,  1808,  of  about  1,200,000  florins,  South  German 
mrency. 
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Nuremberg. — Benjamin  Le  Fevre,  Consul. 

December  31, 18€;. 

Statement  showing  the  description  ami  value  of  the  exports  from  thisportio 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  emled  this  day. 

Fkrini  kr. 

Ultramannc ' 8,039  ffl 

Toys,  fancy  ijoods,  &C: 100,6©  3J 

Bronze  jiowiUt,  Dutch  and  leaf  metal^  and  silver  leaf 77, 423  90 

BaHketH  and  baHkot-war« 44,341  6 

OlovoH..-.  .■ 2.794  38 

Paper 21.506  « 

Woolen  good^ 2, 589  3d 

DnigM 2.570  8 

IvOokin^-fjlaHscH  and  1ooking-g1:i8K  plates 9(i8, 415  M 

Leiul  aiid  slate  pencilH 61,318  81 

SVorated  embroidery 6.011  85 

PIuniH  and  wine ^ 10,7©  ft 

Calves  leather 4,910  31 

OlasH  buttons,  beads,  &c 17,704  SI 

Hops r 4H'75ee 

Vennillion ^...  1:1,253  71 

Instruments 2,6i?7  38 

Cloths 37,:91  8 

Sfatacrometical  luctiires :?,  l*i  15 

Stockings  and  cotton  hosiery 11, 4^6  49 

Lithographic  stones , 6,048  78 

Music  -wares 8,9IU  6J 

Gas  burners 3,240  a 

Capsules  and  tin-foil 6,315  tt 

Leonic  wares ,^.803^ 

KSuudries 24,786  tt 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Pecember  31 ,  18(57 1 , 1??6,  ?^1 50 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 '. 749,740  £ 

Total  for  quart-4?r  ended  June  :«>,  lS(iS 1,  H«,  1^  » 

Total  for  quarter  ende<l  September  :m,  18C8 1,  AH), 045  U 

Grand  total 4,246,460*' 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Xuremhefj 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  elided  September  30, 18C8. 

(South  German  mrreinT^ 
FU.    »'• 

Hops (u{),\^^ 

Toys,  Nuremberg,  and  fancy  goods 902,010  w 

Looking  glasses  and  looking-glass  plates 1, 258,  /fl  ^ 

Bronze  pow<ler  and  leaf  metal 3U7,  ^  ^ 

Baskets  and  basket  ware 295, 073  * 

Lead  pencils  and  h»ad  in  pieces  for  pencils 200, 565  1 

Glazed,  pressed,  colored  paper,  &.c 81,6805 

Cloths.: 255,3898 

Musical  and  o]»tical  instruments  and  wares 48,886j 

Ultnimarine  blue  and  other  c^dors ! 89,761  41 

Pictures  and  prints 22,749  J 

Woolen  goo«l8 16,9i5U 

Cotton  goo<h<.. 9,004  jj 

Tapestry  ware,  fi'inges,  &c 46,994  » 

Copper  and  Leonic-plated  wire 10,777  w 

Gas  burners 9,85'  w 

Kid  gloves,  &c 14,315  5 

Wines,  beer,  &c 6,1702 

Gfdd  and  silver  laces  and  fringes , ^ 3,074© 

Tin-foil  and  wine-bottle  capsules 15,350* 
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Pis.      kr. 

rugs  and  mwlicines 15, 904  IX 

runes  and  other  dried  fruit 10, 529  52 

lay 7,329  25 

ocA8  and  printe<l  matter 4, 923  54 

latM  and  rfate  iK'Ucils 6, 837  39 

itiiographie  stoues,  &c .* 27, 281  46 

Total  amount  for  the  year  eiide<l  September  30,  1868 4,  :«6, 595  59 

Total  ajuouut  for  the  year  emled  September  'M)y  1867 4, 168, 449  22 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  year  1867-'68 168, 146  37 


'  ^  —  w^  w  > 


There  was  a  falling  off,  however,  in  the  export  of  bops,  of  which  there 
m  only  670,182  florins  34  kreutzers'  worth  exported,  wliereas  the  exports 
I  that  article  in  the  year  18G(J-'G7  far  exceeded  one  and  a  half  millionH' 
"orth,  allowances  for  which  being  made,  this  statement  would  show  an 
urease  in  the  exports  of  manufactures,  &c.,  for  the  agricultiu-al  year 
tiding  September  30, 1868,  of  about  1,200,000  florins,  South  German 
BReiiey. 
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Stuttgart.— E.  Klauprecht,  Consul, 

December  31, 1^ 

Statement  slioichig  the  (lescription  and  value  of  the  exports  from  thi 
sular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  elided  this  (2d 

PI 

CoFBCtS 237, 

Wines  and  liquors 17, 

Drugs 12, 

Woolen  goods 

Linen  goods 

Cotton  goods 3, 

Mixed  goods 

Books  and  newsimpers 6, 

Leather 22, 

-fJried  fruit 26, 

Jewelrj' 4,1 

Metal  ware 1, 

Lithographic  articles 1,' 

Confectioneiy 1 

Color  and  dyes 9, 

Hops 13,- 

Sundries lfi,J 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Deoemher  31 ,  1867 424,t 

Total  for  quaiter  ended  March  :J1.  l^tW 549,< 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  IKfW 5®,: 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Septeniher  :U),  1808 70S,' 


V 


Grand  total 2,243, 


The  year  18C7,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this  kingdom  both  as  a  j 
of  general  stagnation  of  conuneree  and  indnstry  and  as  the  perio( 
large  deficiency  in  tlie  grain  croi),  has  spread  its  sinister  shadow 
this  year.  To  merchants,  manut'actnrers,  and  tradesmen  it  wa« 
unsatisfactory  J  all  ellorts  had  to  be  concentrated  to  save  stal 
while  the  spirit  of  enterprise  relaxed  to  a  mere  conservative  act 
renouncing  gains  and  being  consoled  on  having  aA'oided  losses, 
unhappy  state  of  affairs  was  mainly  due  to  the  general  opinion  tlu 
vitality  of  the  Xorth  (lerman  Confederacy,  and  with  it  the  reconi 
tion  on  the  basis  of  unity,  would  have  to  be  tested  hy  the  ordea 
war  with  France.  There  is  no  other  feeling  of  hope  even  now,  aft« 
momentous  events  in  Spain,  but  that  this  decisive  contiict  has  be 
some  time  postponed. 

Ilappily  this  year's  harvest  ranks  among  the  richest  of  the  coi 
The  yield  of  the  wheat  croj)  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  nearly 
thirds,  and  its  quality  by  one-third.  While  last  year  this  di^c 
compelled  to  import  from  Hungary  one  million  centners  of  n 
amounting  to  eight  millions  of  tlorins  in  value,  there  wiU  be  a  larg 
plus  on  hand  orer  the  demand  of  this  year. 

Hungarian  wheat,  which  in  [November  of  last  year  sold  Iwre  a1 
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ins  twelve  kreutzors,  is  now  dull  at  six,  and  jmnie  Hour  at  ton  florins 
(•entner.  The  frrjun  of  that  country  has  heroine  a  ^reat  rival  to  the 
»le  j)n)duct  of  this  state.  ITniiji^ary  has  (hMuonstratcMl  hy  its  hist 
» the  immense  fertility  of  its  soil,  having  exported  from  its  two  plains, 
is  and  Banaf,  alone,  within  the  period  from  An^^nst,  18(17,  to  May,  1 8f>8 
riQJHH)  centners  of  wheat.  The  increase  of  that  enormous  produe- 
,  eomhined  with  the  extension  of  the  Austrian  railroad  system  and 
low  nites  of  frcijjfht,  (fi»rty  etMits  ]>er  eentn(»r  from  TUula  l*est  to 
ttgjirt,)  will  continue  Hun<i:arian  wheat  as  a  powerful  comp(»titor  t^> 
nativip  <rrain  in  the  Wurtemhcr;^  markets.  The  value  of  an  acre  of 
fi  wheat  land  in  this  state  is  one  thousand  florins,  while  in  Hungary 
:e  tracts  of  the  same  quality  of  land  may  be  had  at  ten  tlorins,  with 
one-half  <»f  the  wa*,'(»s  uf  lieM  labor  Iktc.  Next  June  fourteen  flour 
s,  with  r>,104  horse-i)ower,  will  be  in  oi»oratit)n  in  I>uda  IVst  alone, 
whinj;r  annually  fourteen  million  centners  of  "jfrain. 
pelt,  lye,  barley,  an<l  oats  were  also  successfully  «rrown  this  season. 
rates  of  sale  are:  <rrained  spelt,  six  florins:  raw  spelt,  four  florins; 
four  florins  flfty  three  kn»utzers;  barley,  Ave  florins  thirty-four 
itzers  |M»r  centiu»r.  Tliert*  w(*n»  sold  last  year,  at  sixty-six  *<^i'ain 
kets  of  the  kin^^ihmi.  2,L'2.">,S.S0  centner,  at  a  value  of' 14,0(MM)15 
ns.  At  the  ^ain  exchan;4:e  at  Stuttgart,  however,  transactions  have 
been  lively  to  this  day,  speculators  and  consumers  waiting  forretro- 
le  movements  of  prices,  orders  from  France  and  England  having 
tl  to  aiTive. 

he  i>otato  crop  also  was  large  and  the  (piality  excellent.  Sales  are 
1  tlirei?  to  thive  florins  twelve  kreutzers  per  bag. 
lie  harvest  of  sugar  beet  will  be  about  one-fourth  larger  than  last 
'.  Prices  are  from  tw(»nty-eight  to  thirty  kreutzers  ])er  ciMitner. 
lufacture  of  beet  sugar  did  not  prove  remunerative  last  season. 
q>roduction  (»f  the  article,  together  with  tlu*  nnfavfU'able  state  of 
etary  affairs,  caused  a  reaction  in  prices  to  a  lower  rate*  than  ever 
beard  of  In^fore.  Many  sales  did  not  bring  tin*  cost  of  manufactuiv. 
ers  frcmi  Fnuice  and  Kngland  to  tin*  amount  of  one  million  c(Mitner 
*ented  a  still  gi'eat(»r  reduction  of  priires.  Sales  are,  for  prinu%  tweii; 
ix  and  a  half  florins;  farin,  twenty  and  a  half  ihn-ins  per  centner, 
t  year  the  six  factories  of  AVurtemberg  c«)nsumed  1,(>30,007  centnef 
eet  root. 

niit  yielded  abumlantly  this  season;  immes,  paiticularly,  ju'oduced 
lions  quantities.  I)ri<Hl  in'un<*s,  whicli  last  year  sold  for  eigliteen 
m  [XT  centner,  are  now  ofVen^d  tit  seven  florins;  dried  pears  at  ten 
lis.  Large  quantities  of  this  article  an*  now  exported  to  the  United 
tes.    Apples  sell  at  three  fl(uins  per  simri. 

'iiie,  the  fii-st  stai>l(»  product  of  the  state,  i)roduced  an  (Miormoiis 
K  Quantities  and  value*.  com])ared  with  the*  two  preceding  years: 
i,  74,:i40  eimer,  average  price  r)<>.12  florins;  1807,  ls;',,:Ml)  eimer, 
rage  i»riee  .T5.15  florins;  lSV}>i,,  liO,OUO  eimer,  average  ])rice  41* 
ns.  Value  in  180r».  4,13:5,12:5  florins ;  value  in  1807,  r),(>8r»,8L>(i  florins; 
le  in  1808,  18,480,(HM)  florins. 

bundant  rains  in  September  and  October  increascMl  cpiantities  be- 
1  all  expectation,  exceeding  the  rich  vintage  of  18r>8,  aiid  coming 
'to  that  of  18:55,  which  in  cpiantity  has  never  been  equaled.  Evi- 
:ly  the  quality  did  not  improve  by  this  blessing  of  identiful  rain, 
does  not  compare  with  that  of  18i>.'>.  Taking  the  annual  inc(mie 
on  wiiie  as  a  basis,  amounting  to  !M>0,0()0  florins,  the  annual  con- 
ption  of  wine  in  this  kingdom  readn^s  nine  millicms  of  fl<uins: 
of  brandy,  one  million.    The  consumption  of  beer,  howeVer,  is  still 
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lar»;:or.  Takinf^  the  p)V(*rinHoiit  tax  on  malt  of  two  florins  \yoY  Hinerw 
a  basis,  ainountiiijir  to  t\v(»  millions,  that  (*oiisiimi>tion  readies  twt>/i(i. 
live  millions.  Wnrtember^,  with  its  1,SG(),000  inhabitants,  spadk 
therefore,  thirty-five  millions  of  Ihn'ins  a  nnnally  for  spirit  nous  lirjuofK. 
Ex(M»|)tinj;'  the  ehildren  and  iarmers,  who  only  nse  ciiler,  and  .makiug 
some  allowanee  to  the  wt)men,  we  mav  eahtnlate  seAcnty-tive  Horiiw 
annually  i>er  capita  for  that  eonsnmption. 

Hop  raisin^Li:  oienines  l."),(HH)  acres.  The  yiehl  amounts  to  eight  cent- 
ner i>er  moijuen.  Tlie  season  commenced  with  sides  at  one  hundi^tu 
on<*  hnndr(*d  and  t(*n  lloiins  i>er  centner,  hir';;:e  quantities  being  pur- 
chast»<l  by  expoi't(»rs  in  Xuremb(»rg.  ^More  than  one  thousand  ccBtuer 
Averc  shipjM'd  on  direct  onh*rs  from  London.  During  the  year,  however, 
a  formidable  reactit)n  occnrre<l.  Prices  declined  to  foity  11  orins  thirty 
krentzer,  antl  now,  with  the  rich  harvest  t)f  ISOS  on  hand,  hops  sell  at 
Xun»mbe]«r  lower  than  ever  before — at  Iburteen  Uorins  thirty  kiifiitzer, 
middle  tpialities — destroying;:  many  illusions  of  s])eculators  and  yonuger 
l)roducers.  The  avera;i(*  [nice  of  the  last  decade  was  eiffhty  lloriiis.  To 
the  rapid  increase  of  hop  j>*n»win«»'  on  the  continent,  and  the  eoustHjuent 
ov(M -production  of  the  article,  must  be  attributed  this  sudden  Reaction 
of  ]>rices. 

The  continent  of  P]un>i)e  rais(»s  about  l>5(),000  centner,  while  its  de- 
mand is  limited  to  ri(),(MM).  The  renminder  of  4r)0,0<M)  centner  has  to 
st^ck  a  foreign  market.  It  nniy  be  added  that  tlu^  hops  of  Wui-teiubeig 
arc  of  the  best  cpmlity,  commandinj^  the  hij^hest  pri<*es  at  Nuremberg. 

Tohaci'if, — The  culture  of  tobacco  continues  decreasiu;^,  and,  iindw 
the  burden  of  the  new  Zollverein  duties,  will  probably  entiix»ly  cease. 
The  tpumtity  pown  this  season  amounts  to  000  centner,  while  in  for- 
mer years  it  reachetl  2,800  cejjtner.  In  conscMpienee  of  the  repeit  that 
the  tobac<*o  tax  wtiuld  be  considerably  raised  by  the  Zollverein  Parlia- 
ment, the  tobacco  trade  was  very  active  last  fall.  The  state  jfovern- 
nicnts  had  ])roposed  an  increase  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  to  twelve 
t balers  per  m(n'«2:en,  an<l  of  the  tarill'  to  tVnn;  thalers  per  centner:  bnt 
th(»  Parliament  a]>proved  oidy  six  thalers  per  nior;j^en,  and  left  the  exist- 
ing tariff  of  four  thalers  umlisturbed.  That  tax  will  reduce  tobacco 
growinji^,  in  Southern  (icrmany,  to  the  proper  soil. 

Of  chicc(n\v,  1,410  nu>r^en  have  been  planted,  with  doubtful  result. 
The  croj)  of  1S07  was  about  fifty  to  sixty  i)er  cent,  of  an  average,  owiuj 
to  the  ravages  of  the  field  worms. 

About  0,000  head  of  cattle  ami  3,000  sheep  ai^e  exported  annually  to 
France,  Switzerland,  and  J>el;^ium,'  the  latter  country  offering  a  uet 
market,  caused  by  the  devastati(ms  of  the  cattle  plague.  Sales  of  Itwib 
fourteen  to  sixteen  florins  per  centner,  living  weight,  for  fattened  oxen. 
Of  slice]),  77,OL*li  were  sold  at  the  hniding  markets  of  lleilbron,  Elein* 
gen,  and  IT(»idenheim,  at  a  price  of  200,180  Uorins.  Sales  at  thehowe- 
market  at  Stuttgart  were  very  su(?cessfnl,  2,127  horses  being  sold  at  an 
av(»rage  price  of  302  florins.  Beef  sells  at  sixteen  to  eighte-en  kreutiera, 
(ten  and  a  half  to  twelve  cents;)  p<nk  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  kreutxew; 
veal  from  fourteen  to  sevent(M»n  kreutzers. 

The  demand  for  American  lanl  has  increased;  prices  are  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  kreutzers ;  ba(M>n  from  twenty-six  to  t wen tj-eight kreut- 
zers; American  tallow  also  found  very  ready  sales. 

From  tin*  tinn^  of  the  Luxemburg  question,  the  cotton  indnsti^' sl*^* 
ened,  the  amount  of  its  nmnufacture  decreasing  from  fifteen  to  tweot 
lH*r  cent.  Even  tin*  great  (M)tton  calamity  during  our  civil  war  did  i*^ 
burden  that  branch  of  businc^ss  with  such  a  dead  weight  as  tbiscoutift- 
nous  fear  from  the  specter  of  war,  connected  with  constant  fluctuatiw^ 
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iw  article  and  the  increasing  British  competition.  At  the  Leip- 
paw  and  ])rinted  calicoes  sohl  at  pricres  the  possibility  of  which 
er  thought  of  befoi*e.  Few  articles,  as  furpigm%  fa^^ntm^  col- 
ndkerchiefs,  remained  in  good  dennuid.  Tlie  hirge  factories 
e  gFeatef  suflferers,  the  small  professional  weavers  linding  their 
emph>ymeut  during  summer  as  field  laborers,  or  at  the  building 
in  AlsiK*e,  or  Switzerland.    Equally  unsuccessful  was  the  man- 

of  corsets,  the  exports  to  the  United  States,  to  the  amount 
684.32  lloiins,  exhibiting  a  d(»crease  of  189,0G2.2;5  fiorins  against 
uut  of  the  preceding  year.  Large  firms  in  Stuttgart,  Gt^eppin- 
J  Cannstatt  continued  their  regular  exports,  saving,  by  the 
limentof  branch  firms  at  Xew  York,  ten  per  cent,  commission, 
leir  smaller  competitors  are  subjected  to. 

nen  industry  had  no  better  success.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable 
the  late  flax  crop,  spinning  establishments  had  to  i)rovide  tliem- 
ith  the  raw  uiaterial  at  high  prices.  The  decline  in  cotton  influ- 
•iees  unfavorably,  so  that  sales  could  not  be  realized  at  the  low- 
\. 

caving  was  equally  unprofitable.    Many  looms  had  to  stop  work, 
lofacture  in  general  ajipears  decrlining.    The  number  of  hands 
d  in  the  trade  in  1850  was  double  that  of  last  year. 
^raberg  produces  annually  between  17,()00  and  18,000  centner 
while  the  demands  of  maiuifactiu-ers  amount  to  45,000  or  50,000 

Traders  and  manufacturers  consider  the  past  two  years  as 
he  most  unfavorable,  the  iiici-ease  of  our  tariff  and  the  enormous 
[)f  wool  raising  in  transatlantic  countries  being  main  causes. 
ort  of  woolen  goods  to  the  Unitetl  States  entirely  ceased ;  only 
at  Calw  exported  some  small  amount  of  liosiery.  At  the  leading 
)U>ry  in  Heidenheim  sales  in  woolen  quilts,  flanneJs,  &c.,  appears 
been  more  lively.  At  the  five  wool  markets  of  the  kingdom  (in 
,807  centner  sold  at  2,535,074  florins.  Average  prices  comi>are 
8  yeai-'s  sales  as  follows : 


Kinds. 


wool per  centner. 

wool do . 

A : do 

root J do 


PRICE. 


1867. 

1868. 

Florint. 

Florint. 

104 

G8 

128 

771 

134 

95 

120 

70 

et  pi'oeeeds  of  this  year's  wool  market  at  Stuttgart  (August  21) 
\  to  46,420  flonns  against  00,048  florins  of  last  year. 
3  cloth  fair  at  Stuttgart  in  1807,  12,027  bales  of  cloth  were  sold 
)0  flonns.  This  year  only  11,030  bales  could  be  disposed  of. 
ere  so  depressed  tliat  many  manufacturers  had  to  return  goods 
arehonses. 

were  sold  at  the  six  leather  fairs  of  Heilbron  8,008  centner  of 
I  of  leather,  yielding  a  siun  of  750,010  florins.  Sole  leather  sold 
r-three  to  thirty-six  krcutzers  i>er  pound;  calf  leather  at  one 
irty  kreutzers  to  four  florins  two  kreutzers ;  vaclie  at  forty-lour 
8;  prime  harness  at  one  florin  six  and  twelve-hundredths  kreut- 
lat's  leather,  forty-nine  kreutzers  to  one  florin.  At  iUjuthingen, 
1  Bocknangy  leather  fiurs  were  also  animateil  beyond  expectation. 
lanafiM^ry  of  aitificial  pumice  stones  at  Bietigheim  commenced 
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sln]>meiits  to  tlio  FiiitiMl  Stjites.    Lar^o  quantities  are  also  exportwl  to 
France,  JJnssia,  and  Austria. 

In  clieiiiieals,  I'olors,  ainl  dyestnrt's  business  ^renerally  was  dull, t!ioa|ih 
the  export  ai'  vermilion  and  aniline  colors  to  the  United  States  liiuU-on- 
sitleral)ly  increased.  Liebij^'s  AincM'ican  meat  extract  was  inti*«Mliice<U>y 
a  Stutt;rart  lirm.  The  home  demand  trr(»\v  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
eomiianv  n»solved  to  raise  their  daily  manufacture  from  January,  Wh^ia 
the  enormt>us  li<^un»  of  2,(MK)  ])ounds. 

The  exjMU'ts  of  j(»\velry  and  nianufactures  t)f  jrohl  fall  sin  n't  of  last 
year-s  amount.  Factt>ri<\s  at  Stutt'jrart,  Ozmund,  and  Heilbron  partake 
of  th(»  disfavor  <»f  the  times. 

Antwerp,  tht»  ])ort  furin'shin;^  the  larjrest  quantities  of  ])ctrolciiin  for 

StMithern  (lermany,  had  imi)orted  last  year  .'U.^Tiri  barrels  rectilinl  ami 

!i.'>,l04   barrels   raw  jx'troleum.     Agents  estimate  the  <'onsumption  in 

Wurtembei'^i:   to  L»0,OUU  barrels.     Of  these,   ll.lKn   centner  ])ass<*<l  tiw 

eustom-hoMse  jit  IlfMlbron.     The  taritt'  of  half  a  thaler  per  centner,  pro- 

l)osed  by  the  j4:oyernnu'nt.  at  the  ZiiUvcrein  Parliament,  was  rejeete<l  in 

May  l>v  one  huiulred  ami  ninety  to  ninetv-nine  votes. 
•      •  •  • 

Then*  wen*  forwarded  last  y(*ar,  oi»  the  railroads  of  the  state,  5,Sl(),7w 
persons,  (receipts  :>,1?M).Hm  ilorins,)  and  :lOA:l2^y^l^  centner  of  frfijrht, 
(recei])ts  .'>, 707,20-1:  florins.)  The  stat<»  owns  litl  loccunotives:  'SM  trav- 
eling-cars,  with  20,!MIS  st*ats;  L*,:i:»i*  frei«^lit  cars, caiTyin«i:  102.420 centner; 
50  ba^r^a^e  cars;  27  nniil  cars.  Tin*  rey(*nu(*s  of  last  year  amounted  to 
.S,017.2SO  florins  2  kreutzers.  The  expemlitun*s  amounted  to  .'V*^**?^ 
florins  47  kn*utzers.  Th(»  capital  iny(*sted  (S4,O0O.4S0  floriihs)  jinxluoed 
4.7(i  ]>cr  cent,  interest  a^jainst  Ave  ])er  cent,  in  lSO.Vr»0.  Anewnwd 
has  been  opened  to  I)itzin<;en,  to  be  continued  thnuigh  the  Black  Foix'St 
by  way  of  Ii<M)nber*^. 

Steam  navigation  on  the  Xeckar  commeiuMMl  on  the  l^tli  of  April  aim 
termiimted  on  the  *>Oth  Septeml>er.  There  were  for\varded  to  and  fmin 
IT<*idelber;::  ami  intermediate  ])orts  21,11*)  jjcrsons  aiul  ."»,SSO  centner  of 
freijL»ht. 

The  arrivals  by  land  at  the  chief  custcun-house  at  Heilbron  weit* 27,<»lJ9 
ccMitncr;  the  departures,  2><,02.">  centiuT.  The  arrivals  from  the  li(>v<?f 
Xeckar  and  IJhine,  l,10(;,7O;5  centner;  the  de] failures,  530,820  wntner, 
and  about  two  and  a  half  million  piec(»s  of  lumber. 

The  custom-house  revenues  at  Heilbron  durin;;  1S(;7  were  as  follows: 
Im]M»rt  duties,  nO.:$0;>  florins;  rear  duties,  10  florins:  su^iar-beet  diities, 
27(vS00  florins;  transit  <luti(*s,  21,."»"1  floiins:  wei^^hin;:;  fee,  stora;::e, and 
other  revenues,  .'>,t>0:>  florins — total  amount,  71S.lrr)S  florins,  showing  a 
deereas<*  of  ITj.ioO  florins  ai^ainst  the  revenue  of  ISOO. 

The*  following;  is  a  list,  with  tin*  quantity  in  centner,  of  the  goods 
entered  at  Heilbron  durinj^:  the  year  180S: 

Ouano,  11;  rajLi^s  and  other  i)a]M»r  material,  4,8r»S ;  lead,  silver,  gold, 
ami  lithar;i(*,  red  lead,  .ylSO :  manufactures  of  lead  and  white  lead,  sngar 
of  natron,  1..')15;  alum.  .kOO.") ;  d\ewoods.  ().200;  mineral  water, i'^'^t 
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4!tarod  tobacco,  402;  mauufa<!tured  siip^ar,  32,753 ;  rape-seccl  oil,  227; 
mdiy  oil,  3,124;  H]>eriii  oil,  2,50J);  tallow,  11,225;  ])aper  ami  pastc- 
aanl,  4,480;  coals,  007,300 ;  resin,  2,020;  petroleum,  11,017. 
The  followiiiff  is  a  list,  with  the  quantities  in  eeutner,  of  |»:oocls  cleared 
om  Ueilbron  during  1«S08: 

Chemical  offal,  8,203;  ashes,  manure,  70,117;  ra«?s,  1,323;  white  lead, 
30;  lead  su^^ar,  005;  wheat,  42,122;  rye,  702;  barley,  malt,  75,757; 
otatoes,  hay  and  straw,  l>^\'y  wood,  staves,  3,302 ;  ^lass,  330;  barrels, 
asks,  &c.,  257;  beer,  411;  brandy,  10,or»0;  vinegar,  S,SOO;  stones, 
.548;  dyewoods,  830;  bone  eoal,  3,5r>0;  x)otasli,  531;  Glauber  salt, 
'iMl:  gypsum  lime,  24,178;  oats,  173,17(J;  le^uninous  ])lants,  1,<>24; 
il  jieed,  27,541;  wine,  l^4S;  eotl'ee,  7,850;  ehieeory,  743;  molasses, 
425;  oil,  3,8vS8;  rape-seed  cakes,  10,437;  ])ai)er,  2,328;  raw  wool,  701. 
In  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  shipments  wen*  so  fi»w  that  for 
ome  time  the  n^gular  boats  stoi>ped  their  travels  entirely.  The  basis  of 
iwjfht  from  ITlm  to  Vienim  consists  of  Voralberg  cheese  and  millstones, 
lul  other  goods  from  France.  To  complete  cargcHjs,  lithographic  stones 
rom  Solnhosseu  are  taken. 

In  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  there  were  for- 
raidHl  from  Friedriclishassen,  the  only  port  of  AVurtembei'g,  105,802 
lewons,  7,082  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  Ol.'»,070  centner  of 
Wight;  among  the  latter,  88,008  centner  of  dry  gtMKls,  and  80,041 
entuer  of  fruit. 

,  FlorlnH.    kr. 
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xpenditnn-s 127, 71^  -JD 
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Small  quantities  of  bnnber  and  bricks  are  shipped  annually  by  sailing 
"RSels.  There  are  eighty-seven  vessels  navigating  Lake  Constance, 
Dong  which  are  twenty-one  steamers,  with  0(>1  horse-power,  carrying 
'y2UU  Zollverein  centner.  Of  these  AVurteml)erg  owns  but  four  steam- 
s  and  sc»venteen  Siiiling  vessels.  The  reinaind(»r  are  owiuhI  by  Austria, 
ivaria,  Baden,  and  Switzerland.  Lindau,  the  Bavarian  i)ort,  has  the 
fgest  trade,  the  arrivals  and  departures  amounting  last  year  to  4,100,000 
ntner  of  fi-eight. 

£mignition  connneuced  in  ^March,  but  agents  were  disappointed,  their 
aiiner  business  being  veiy  dull.  In  KSei)tember  it  eomnu'uced  to  revive, 
nigi'-iints,  as  usual,  filling  tin*  steamers  at  Bremen  and  Tlaniburg. 
Itiiougli  the  jouiiK^y  by  way  of  Ha>re  is  cheai)er  by  twenty  or  thiity 
►rins,  Wurtembergers  continue  to  i)refer  the  former  route.  The  Staat- 
iizi»iger  r(»cords  2,157  emigrations,  chielly  from  the  rural  districts. 
legenend  pivsumptiou  prevailing  last  year,  that  the  new  ]*russian 
ilitary  law  would  drive  tlu^  best  strength  from  the  country,  does  not 
em  to  gain  contirmation.  From  the  country  of  Bentilenger,  for  instance, 
erewei'camoiigonehundn'd  and  ten  emigrants  sixty-six  singh'  men,  and 
nong  these  only  twelve  liable  to  military  duty  next  year;  while  last 
«r  there  were,  among  one  hundn^d  and  thirty-two  emigrants  from  the 
me  tH>untry,  seventy-seven  single  men,  and  among  these  twenty-six 
ible  to  the  8sime  duty. 

liiielase  a  comparative  table  of  exports  during  the  years  1807  and 
6d,exliibit]ngafallingoff  to  the  anumnt  of  208,475  florins  0  kreutzers 
the  sum  total  of  this  year's  trade,  compared  with  that  of  the  i)reced- 
f  year,  two  articles  of  export  oidy — dried  fruit  and  colors — showing 
ne  iuciease,  while  the  decix?ase  compared  with  the  exports  of  1800  is 
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still  larger,  amounting:  to  958,163  florins  47  kreutzers.    There  is 
large  increase  (1,435,155  florins  41  kreutzers)  compared  with  tkt 
1805. 

Comparntive  statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  exports  from   Wurtemberf 
United  States  during  the  years  ended  September  30,  1867,  and  September  30,  1868. 


Description. 


VALCK. 


1867. 


Corieti 

Wine 

DnigM  and  chemicalv 

Woolen  goods 

Linen  goodit 

Cotton  goodn 

>1ix<*d  goodt« 

Bookri,  uewiipaperg,  and  paper 

Leather  ...i 

Dried  fruit 

Jewelry  and  gold  and  silver  waro . 

Metal  ware 

Lithograpbic  wares , 

Confectionery 

Culori  and  dyestnfRi 

Hop8 


Bandrles. 


Total 


73,058  21 


3,542,166    Q 


m 


Florin*,     kr. 

Flarh 

1,890.346  55 

l.m 

54,487  50 

H 

4t),  994  26  , 

36. 

33,234    3  ' 

8. 

2l.(»97  28 

1, 

63, 434  55  i 

H 

30, 2t6    5  I 

60,996  27 

96 

73,794  33 

es 

45,849  15 

.   88 

66. 515  23 

«s 

13,861    3 

14 

8,744  46 

1 

6,043  45 

< 

59,461  53 

T 

9 

S 


2,24 


B 


A^    • 


Cablsbuhe. — G.  F.  Kettkll,  Consul. 

December  31,  18G7. 

\eiit  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Carlsruhe 
Us  agencies  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Fiorina. 

10,155 

2,987 

10,026 

[iYshwamer,  &c 198,148 

' 23,514 

eo,758 

5,804 

infftruments 3,539 

3,004 

.  woolen  and  silk  goodts 12,687 

uid  brushes 3,064 

M 4,367 

^ 2,031 

» 1,925 

5  articles 25,326 

.rticles 7,047 

lis 5,048 

40,639 

id  glassware 22,075 

J  a<id 6,687 

id  snuff-lwxes 2,216 

« 11,615 

oital  for  qnarter  ended  December  31,  1867 482,662 

otal  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 365,884 

otal  for  quarter  endeclJune  30,  1868 261,517 

otal  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 316,142 

Total 1,426,205 
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Vienna. — P.  Sidney  Post,  ConsiiL 

Dece^tbeb  31, 1867. 

Exchange  at  this  date  on  the  chief  commercial  cities  at  three  montto' 
rate  is  as  follows:  Ou  Loudou  for  £10,  J 21.00  florins;  on  Paris  for IM 
francs,  48.3.")  florins;  on  Frankfort  for  100  South  German  florins,  10L5S 
florins;  on  Hamburg  for  100  marlc  banco,  89.00  florins. 

There  has  been  exported  during  the  quarter  from  this  con sulardistiiflt 
to  the  value  of  1,233,021.10  Austrian  florins,  and  of  the  followinji;  kisdi: 

Ikrte 

Cloth : 281,06141 

Glassware 231,319* 

Gloves imMi 

Buttons l(J7,ieil8l 

Shawls  ami  searfs.: 76,240 M 

Pipes  and  pii)e  fixtures 100,798  ft 

Faney,  bronze,  and  leather  floods 99,620  # 

Aeeorcieons  and  jew8hari>8 53,066  41 

Jewelry 25|3S  • 

Other  goods 81,158  » 

Total  during  quarter 1,233,62111 

Statement  shotcing  the  deficripHon  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Yknmtai 
its  affencieSj  Pra/jne  and  Brilnn^  to  the  United  States  during  the  quafUf 
ended  this  day. 

FlorlBi. 

Cloth 281,05141 

Glassware 231,310  68 

Gloves ISS^WSr 

Buttons 107,100  81 

Shawls  and  scarfs 76,840  M 

Pipes  and  pipe  fixtures 100,792  •• 

Fancy,  lironze,  and  heather  goods 93,6^  4§ 

Aecordeons  and  je wsharps 53/M  41 

Jewelrv 2r).39  • 

Sundries 81,468  W 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 1;233,GU  li 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1H68 1,191,465  « 

Total  f((»r  quarter  ended  June  30,  18(i8 1,088,480  81 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 1,333,410  4! 

Grand  total 4,786,990  » 

September  30, 1861 

History  furnishes  few  ex.imples  of  a  signal  and  cnTshing  defeat  inf* 
being  followed  by  immediate  prosperity  and  contentment  tliroughouttfc^ 
defeated  state. 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1866,  the  efltpto 
of  Austria  concluded  the  treaty  of  Prague,  relinquishing  its  polrerii 
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many  and  entirely  almndoninj*;  its  Italian  provinces,  the  disaster  was 
lied  iiTetrievable,  and  tlie  only  question  which  occupied  the  imblic 
c!  was  how  far  the  disintegration  of  the  enii)ir(»  would  be  lik(?ly  to 
nd,  and  what  rank  among  the  i)owers  of  Europe  Austria  would  in 
re  hold. 

cciistomed  to  ref^ard  the  army  not  as  the  proper  emblem  of  the 
er  of  tlie  state,  but  as  the  i)rincii>al  element  of  strenjjcth,  and  as  the 
isprin^  in  prcservin<c  onler  and  the  just  rights  of  the  government, 
ell  as  in  commanding  respect  andinsuiing  peace  with  the  neighbor- 
tates,  the  iM^ople  were  utterly  unable  to  estimate  the  injury  inflicted 
lie  overthrow  of  this  army.  Prostrated  by  the  sudden  and  unex- 
ed  blow,  shorn  of  reliance*  on  the  military  arm,  and  unable  to 
i<jtl*en  the  forc(»])(>wer  of  the  gov(Tnment  without  creating  dissen- 
i  and  destroying  the  producing  power,  the  state  was  forced  from  its 
itional  policy  and  floated  full  in  the  current  which  is  marking  the 
ress  of  modern  civilization. 

le  future  student  of  history  will  read  with  wonder  the  record  of 
ltd  in  this  emi)ire  during  the  last  two  y(»ars,  and  posterity  will 
and  the  dext4*rity  and  sagacity  which  directed  and  controlled  these 
leu  and  radical  changes — a  peac(*ful  revolution  remodeling  the  gov- 
lent  while  securing  order,  trancpiillity,  and  prosperity  throughout  the 
,• 

ran  imperial  patent, dated  January  G,  1808,  the  title  of  King  of 
banly  and  Venetia  was  abolished  in  Austria,  and  all  ai)prehensions 
alian  complications  were  thereby  abolished;  abandoning  all  thought 
>Dtrolling  the  empiie  through  the  medium  of  one  natiomdity,  the 
mnient  reorganized  itself,  ami  appealed  to  the  whole  i>eople,  yielding 
hie  governed  the  controlling  powers  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
gary,  freed  from  the  shackles  of  martial  law,  and  taking  her  ancient 
e  as  a  kingdom  of  the  earth,  crowned  her  king  amid  the  united 
iiuations  of  her  citizens.  A  liberal  basis  has  been  adjusted,  by  which 
jjary  is  united  with  the  otln^r  states  of  the  empire — a  government 
in  form  having  one  acknowledged  head. 

hen  the  union  Ix^tween  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Hungarian 
Hand  the  other  kingdoms  and  countries  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
established  in  17:M  by  the  election  of  the  King  of  Hungary  from  the 
le  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine,  it  was  declared  that  the  countries  and 
inces  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  should  constitute  one  indi- 
)le  and  insei)arable  common  possession,  but  that  the  constitutional, 
deal,  and  administrative  independence  of  Hungary  was  to  be  forever 
erved  nnini])aired. 

lie  two  parts  of  the  monarchy  are  now  often  called  Cis-Leitha,  desig- 
Dg  the  pro\inces  on  one  side  of  the  Leitha  (a  small  river  forming 
i  of  the  west  boundary  of  Hungary)  in  contradistinction  to  Trans- 
ha  or  Hungary,  and  the  countries  united  with  it. 
lutria  has  now  formally  taken  its  i)lace  among  the  constitutional 
emments  of  the  wtirld  as  a  limited  monan^hy,  based  in  Hungary  up(»n 
srent  ancient  and  modern  fundamental  laws,  and  in  the  other  countries 
he  empire  upon  the  fundamental  laws  of  December,  1807. 
he  Euii>eror  represents  the  executive  i)ower  of  the  state,  but  he  ha.s 
ight  to  make,  change,  or  abrogate  laws,  excei)t  with  the  consent  of 
Aiwtriau  ileichsrath,  the  Hungarian  lieichstag,  and  the  Landtage, 
I  acting  for  ittj  resiHJctive  country,  and,  with  reference  to  affairs 
mou  to  the  whole  empire,  with  the  consent  of  the  delegations. 
lie  Aiistriaa  Beichsrath  is  the  i>arliament  for  the  Ois-Leithan  prov- 
b;  the  Hungarian  lieichstag  is  the  diet  for  all  countries  of  the  Hun- 
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ffarian  erown ;  the  Laii(lta«re  are  the  local  or  provincial  diets  for  the 
seviM'al  lvi!i«^(loins  and  eonntries  of  the  enii)ir<». 

Thed(»le«rati<>nsare  snminon(»d  by  the  Enii»eror,  and  consist  of  one  bim- 
dred  and  twiMity  jnenilx^'s,  ehn^ted  tor  (me  year  by  the  Austrian  Iteicl* 
rath  and  llun;,^anan  liciclista^,  res])ectively.  The  delegations  are  tvo 
independent  bodi(»s,  eaeli  choosin*^  its  own  presiding  officer,  and  debat- 
in*r  i»nd  det«*rniining  in  separate  sessions ;  but  if  they  fail  on  a  question 
thev  hohl  a  joint  session  and  <le<'ide  bv  vote. 

t  •'  a. 

Tin*  d(»h'gations  rei)rescnt  tlie  affairs  oonunon  to  all  the  countries  of 
the  empire.  They  Ibrin  a  conjj^ress  or  parliament  contndlinjj:  1.  Diplo- 
matic affairs,  including diplomaticand  commercial  re[)resent.ation  abitud. 
2.  The  army  and  navy.  ^.  The  finances  witli  reference  to  the  common 
expenditure,  which  common  expcMulitnre  must  be  borne  in  such  pwiw- 
ti<m  as  may  be  a*xi*eed  upon  between  the  Cis-Leithan  KiMclisrathaudthe 
Uunptrian  Keichstag,  subject  to  the  ap[)roval  of  tlie  ilmperor. 

The  (h*lc<>ations  also  have  charjj:e  of  commercial  affairs,  esj^ecially  of 
tin'  hiws  of  export  and  import — the  laws  concernin*^  productive  indus- 
try relating  to  the  indirect  revenues,  the  establishment  of  legal  twuleit 
tht»  reguhition  of  the  raihoads  whi<'h  connect  both  parts  of  the  empiie, 
of  loans  f(n\jt)int  expenditures,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  necessary  laws 
affect  the  interests  of  both  divisions  of  the  empire.  The  administration 
of  the  common  affairs  will  be  conducted  by  a  cabiiu^t  responsible  to  the 
delegation,  and  liable  to  be  imi>eaclu»d  by  them. 

The  sessions  of  all  the  i-epresentative  bodies  arc  usually  public,  aid 
the  njcmbers  of  those  bodies  enjoy  tin*  usual  constitutional  immunities 
and  inot(*ction  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  Laws  may  be  proposed 
either  by  the  re|)resentative  bodies  or  by  the  government. 

A  dual  government  nmy  be  a  ditlicult  and  dangerous  system,  but  no 
more  satisfactory  plan  could  be  devised;  a  similar  government  snttfistl 
between  llussia  and  Finland,  Prussia  and  Lauenburg,  Sweden  aud]Jor- 
.  way,  and  the  Low  Countries  and  Luxendmrg. 

8o  long  as  Hungarians  n^ognize  the  im]M)rtance  of  a  connection  with 
Austrians,  and  Austrians  are  willing  to  unite  on  such  liberal  teraiswith 
Hungary,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  inaugurate  a  change 
which  would  be  able  to  confer  more  substantial  benetits  or  which  would 
be  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens. 

The  destiny  of  Austria  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  theuiselvfs, 
and  the  progress  made  during  the  last  year  not  only  excitivs  wonderbrt 
contidence.  The  purse  strings  of  the  empire  have  been  plaowlinthi 
hands  of  the  peojde's  rei)resentatives ;  the  ministers  have  recogniwd 
their  responsibility  to  the  p(»opl(»,  and  desire  only  to  promote  the  strength 
of  the  state  in  union  with  the  parliamentary  representatives,  enforcing 
strictly  the*  obscTvance  of  law  without  trenching  upon  the  principle* rf 
seli-governiij<»nt.  The  comnninder-in-chief  of  the  army  has  become  so^ 
ordinate  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  responsible  to  iKirliament;  ths 
con<*ordat  has  been  abolished,  and  absolute  ecclesiastic  control  over 
education  and  marriage*  is  no  longer  recognized.  TheBuii>ei'or,8sacoB" 
stitutional  ruler,  has  given  his  adherenc^e  to  certain  principles,  suchtf 
the  immunity  of  all  creeds  from  legal  disabilities,  the  necessity  for  lim- 
iting clerical  su|)ervision  over  education,  the  right  of  free  iuqiUTy,MUl 
th(»  right  of  the  state  to  make  wholesomelaws  independent  of  the  chaidi, 
ami  these  being  necessarily  in  contlict  with  the  concordat.,  the  conooriat 
like  the  old  traditions  of  Austria,  has  given  way. 

The  true  significance  of  this  measure  will  scarcely  be  appreciated  I? 
one  accustomed  to  religious  liberty,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the  greats  wl- 
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i^nce  which  could  be  fnriiisheil  of  the  progress  of  liberty  under  eonsti- 
utional  rule. 

Heretofore  the  ehun*h  controlled  the  education  of  the  youth,  and  the 
dnirch  alone  could  solemnize  marriage  between  persons  of  a  diflerent 
sreed,  and  the  alternatives  presented  were  to  marry  one  of  your  own 
Eutli,  to  chsinge  your  religion,  or  to  exist  without  the  h»gal  sanction  to 
Damage.  By  the  abrogation  of  the  concordat,  the  state  (hn'hires  it 
irill  not  give  a  monopoly  of  education  to  the  church  ;  that  ])arents  may 
iecide  whether  they  wish  their  cliildren  to  receive  religious  education 
Iran  the  church  or  not,  and  after  a  given  age  every  one  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  change  his  or  her  i-eligion.  Therefore  the  clergy  must  now  either 
eineate  the  i)eople  in  accordance  with  the  si)ii-it  of  modern  ages,  or  see 
them  educated  by  liberal  teachers.  The  state  further  declares  that 
adifference  of  .religious  belief  between  the  contracting  parties  shall  not 
bea  cause  for  pnihibiting  a  lawful  marriage,  and  if  tlie  church  refuses 
to  solemnize,  the  ci\il  authority  shall  be  comix^tent  to  celebrate  it,  and 
that,  for  every  legjd  purpose,  the  marriage  shall  be  valid.  The  destruc- 
tion of  tfiis  despotic  control  will  promote  a  higher  morality,  and  exert  a 
Ineficial  influence  on  the  social  organization  and  on  the  future  popula- 
tioD  of  the  state. 

Another  step  taken  in  this  march  towards  a  government  of  law  was 
tie  abrogation  of  the  absolute  ])rerogatives  of  the  dergj-,  who  were 
neontrolled  by  the  laws,  and  who  claimed  to  be  superior  to  the  consti- 
Wou.  The  minister  of  the  interior  has  warned  the  bishops  that  the 
loremment  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  clergy  in  the  exercise 
'their  sjiiritual  duties,  but  they  will,  however,  be  subject  to  the  laws, 
■ftd  when  they  violate  them,  whether  by  disturbance  of  the  public  peace, 
•d  by  intrigues  against  the  constitution  or  otherwise,  they  will  be 
iloaght  before  the  tribunals  for  trial. 

Confidence  has  already  begun  to  be  established,  and  material  pros])erity 
'acconiyianying  iK)litical  reforms.  Transportation  facilities  are  being 
^4;hed  into  the  countrj' to  convey  abniad  the  manufactures  of  Vienna, 
le  doth  and  glassware  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  the  metals  of  Styria, 
le  com  and  wines  of  Hungary,  and  the  surplus  cattle  of  the  empire. 
Thn.s  Austria  has  sprung  at  once  into  full  accord  with  the  other  con- 
itntional  monarchies  of  the  world.  The  policy  of  ages  has  been  pruned 
»av,  and  the  lil>eral  principles  of  advancjing  civilization  have  been 
^ed  on  the  body[>olitic,  and  after  but  two  J-ears  of  growth  it  promises 
'  become  stmng  and  healthy,  and  bear  fruit  from  which  the  entire  peo- 
e  may  gather  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  which  has  yet  made  its  api)earance  to 
Mr  the  work  and  destroy  the  advantages  gained  is  the  spirit  of  nation- 
hy  among  the  i)eople  themselves,  wheitj  a  state  is  composed  of  so  many 
flferent  nationalities, mixed  in  various  ])roi)ortions  throughoiii  the  several 
ates,  it  is  nmnifest  that  each  imtionality  cannot  be  united  under  their 
wn  indeiiendent  government,  controlled  exclusively  by  their  own  race 
ithont  a  general  migration  and  destiiurtion  of  the  whole  fabric. 
When  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  re  established  with  its  ancient 
ghtB  and  privileges,  other  states  were  fired  with  a  desire  of  ei-ecting 
dependent  kingdoms  which  should  be  controlled  by  the  predominant 
leCy  and  from  this  source  much  trouble  nmy  arise.  Already  in  Bohe- 
ia  popalar  demonsfrations  have  taken  place,  which  have  of  necessity 
)en  met  with  force. 

The  claim  that  each  nationality  should  have  its  indei>endent  govern- 
ent,  when  races  have  been  for  ages  consolidated  by  association  and 
tonaarriage,  aH  well  as  by  local  government,  is  preposterous  and  im- 
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practicable.  To  adopt  such  a  policjy  would  be  to  commit  state  sni 
If  the  several  nationalities  follow  the  wise  instinct  which  prompts! 
to  unite  Ibi  the  benefit  of  all  rather  than  by  dissensions  and  division 
bring  endless  troubles  upon  all,  they  will  avert  the  possibility  of  e 
lishing  a  government  of  force  necessitated  and  acquiesced  in  becai 
gives  order  and  tranquillity. 

STATE  FINANCE. 

WTiile  the  political  prospects  of  the  empire  have  improved  and  are 
brighter  than  the  most  patriotic  citizen  in  1860  dared  to  hoi>e  that 
would  be  in  two  years,  the  state's  financial  condition  is  far  from  1 
flattering. 

Under  this  system  of  dual  government  three  budgets  must  be  e 
ined  to  estimate  the  financial  status  of  the  empire,  viz :  1.  The  hi 
common  to  the  whole  monarchy.  2.  The  Cis-Lcithan  budget.  3. 
Trans-Leithan  or  Hungarian  budget. 

t 

EXPENSES  COMMON   TO  THE  WHOLE  E3IPIBE. 

(Of  these  seventy  per  c«nt.  to  be  paid  by  the  Cis-Leithau  and  thirty  per  cent 
Hungarian  provinces.) 

1ft 

For  the  Foreign  Office %,4 

Aid  to  refugees  from  Montenecro 

Austrian  Lloyd  subsidy  after  define tion  of  rccei2)ts ^ 1,7 

Army,  (ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses) 86,4 

Navy,  (i)rdinary  and extniordinary  expenses) 11,2 

Miuist4^r  of  finances 1 

Control  of  accounts 1 

Total 102,1 

THE    CI8-LErrHAN   BUDGET. 

n 

Imperial  household 3,4 

Reichsrath 4 

Council  of  stAte 

Council  of  ministers 

Minister  of  the  interior , 16,9 

Minister  of  public  defense*  and  security 3,2 

Minister  of  public  instruction 4,9 

Minist4?r  of  nuances 86,8 

Minister  of  commerce 18,0 

Minister  of  agriculture 6 

Minister  of  justice 9,0 

Control  of  accounts 8 

State  debt 108,3 

Proportion .fo#army,  navy,  and  foreign  affairs 76,8 

Miscellaneous 3,7 

Total  sum  required 380,8 

Of  this  amount  263,015,051  florins  is  estimated  as  ordinal^ 
57,215,475  florins  as  extraordinary  expenses. 

The  ordinary  revenue  is  254,(399,266  florins,  and  the  eixtraord 
26,546,641  florins,  arising  irom  the  following  sources : 

1 

Minister  of  the  interior i 

Minister  of  public  defense  and  security 4 

Minister  of  public  instmction ] 
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Fkrins. 

of  finances 249,396,646 

of  commerce 11, 8U3, 80() 

of  agricaltiire 146,500 

of  Jiwtice 156,509 

yfaccoonts 1,000 

leonB •.  18,800,000 

ital  amount 281.245,907 


leficit  18,  therefore,  38,984,619  florins. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  BUDGET. 

Florins. 

houBehold,  di^c,  &^c 3,286,400 

be  contribiite<l  to  the  state  debt 32,425,000 

on  tbe  debt  for  the  redemption  of  land  in  the  Hungarian  crown- 

14,683,000 

on  of  the  estimate  for  exi)en8es  for  1868 30, 106, 8(K) 

iweof  the  Reichstag :.  940,000 

5  minister 102,  »X) 

m  immediate  attendance  on  the  Emperor 84, 300 

of  tbe  interior 9,576,000 

of  finance 10,627,300 

of  public  works 4, 527. 500 

of  commerce  and  agriculture 1, 010, 500 

of  public  instruction^ 1, 074, 000 

of  defensejj  and  security 506, 000 

B  for  maintaining  jurisdiction  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia 1 ,  923, 900 

:tion  of  railways 16, 550, 000 

ytal  amount 130,518,300 


ng  the  last  eighty-seven  years  there  were  but  two  that  closed 
fevorable  balance  to  the  state  treasury.  Commencing  with  the 
i81,  the  exi^enses  of  the  empire  have,  with  two  exceptions,  year 
ear,  exceeded  the  revenue.    In  1814  Austria  found  her  debt  too 

0  be  paid  and  tx>o  bui'densome  to  l>e  borne,  and  she  exercised,  as 
metimes  facetiously  called,  the  sovereign  right  of  declaring  that 
ligations  should  be  reduced  by  the  creditors  giving  up  three-fifths 
r  obligations;  but  immediately  thereafter  she  contracted  new 

From  1848  to  1861  the  empire  was  governed  without  calling  the 
rath  together,  and  during  that  i)eriod  of  fourteen  years  the  defi- 
is  estimated  at  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  million  florins,  or 
inal  average  deficit  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  million  florins. 
3(S2  the  Beichsrath  was  again  summoned,  but  their  labors  ax)pear 
to  have  increased  than  diminished  the  financial  distress. 
deficit  amounted  in  1802  to  86,300,000  florins ;  in  1863,  to  84,000,000 ;: 
t,  to  86,000,000 ;  in  1865,  to  51,200,000 ;  in  1866,  to  436,6(H),(K)0;  and 
',  to  120,000,000— a  total  deficit  in  six  years  of  864,000,000  florins. 
.  shows  an  annual  deficit  of  144,000,000  florins.    No  prophet  is 

1  to  foretell  the  result  of  such  financiering.  The  debt  has  be^u 
Qtly  increased,  the  annual  charge  against  the  state  for  interest 
ea  increased,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
IS  been  decreased.  Although  in  those  six  years  the  sum  of 
[1,000  florins  has  been  lett  unpaid  and  bequeathed  an  heirloom  to 
1^1  the  amoant  collected  by  taxation  during  the  same  time  has 
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been  out  of  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  people  taxed.   During 
the  same  six  years  there  were  paid  into  the  treasury —  ^ 

Flohiu. 

From  direct  taxes 714,ri99,'^ 

From  iiidireej  taxes 1, 3^2.  iW;.56l 

From  uii8(;ellaneou8  taxes hX\,  4^l,0i4 

Total  from  1862  to  1867 2,581,0(S?,4al 


.1 


The  average  auiiual  revenue  during  that  time  is  thus  seen  to  be 
430,179,74:1  florins.  The  inliabitants  of  the  empire,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  1804,  numbered  34,082,81)0,  and  the  share  of  the  taxes  dur- 
ing the  six  years  i)aid  by  each  ])erson — 

In  direct  taxes,  20.43  florins ;  in  indirect  taxes,  35.33  florins ;  in  miscel- 
laneous taxes,  15.40  florins;  making  an  average  of  11.87  florins  for  each 
inhabitant,  annually,  of  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  In  this  is  not 
in(!luded  the  extraordinary  revenues,  although  the  greater  part  o^tbem 
also  came  <lirectly  from  the  tax-payers. 

Notwithsftuuling  the  enormous  amounts  paid  by  the  people,  the  annual 
deficit  demonstrates  that  the  revenue  does  not  sjitisfy  the  requireuents 
of  the  state. 

•  Without  entering  too  nuich  into  detail,  it  maybe  proper  here  to  enu- 
merate some  of  the  obvious  causes  which  have  borne  the  state  with  uneb- 
bing  tide  into  the  rapids  of  financial  distre^ — ^towards  the  vortex  rf 
bankruptcy. 

The  first  cause  to  be  noticed  is  the  small  pro]K)rtion  of  the  nioncf 
forced  from  the  people  by  taxation,  which  is  actually  devoted  to  productivs 
use  in  attaining  the  real  purjjoses  of  a  civilized  commonwealth. 

A  ruinous  expense  is  sustained  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes.  In 
England  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  is  rei)orted  at  about  six 
[)er  cent. ;  in  France  thirteen  per  cent,  for  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes; 
in  Prussia  the  collection  of  the  direct  and  consumers'  tax  and  maintaiii- 
ing  the  revenue  detectives  amounts  to  thirty-six  per  cent.  In  Anstrift 
the  colle(*tion  of  the  direct  tax  and  conducting  the  lotteries  (taxes  whkk 
show  the  least  percentage  of  loss  for  collection)  during  the  8ixyeai%^: 
from  18<)2  to  1807,  cost  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  million  fl(iiti|« 
This  outlay  is  strictly  unproductive,  and  about  seventy  millions^oriieillf 
one-half  of  it,  was  for  maintaining  the  lotteries,  for  material  enooan|i* 
ment  of  the  demoralizing  passion  for  gambling.  The  per  cent,  of  eS; 
jwnses  in  collecting  the  in<lirect  taxes  and  of  supporting  the  levoui 
detectives  is  much  gi^eater  than  the  direct  tax. 

The  government  at  length  appreciates  the  necessity  of  reducing  tM| 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and  the  following  table  will  show  that  in  tiH 
first  half  of  1808  some  advance  has  been  made  in  decreasiDgtkeii? 
penditure  for  collecting  the  direct  and  indirect  tax,  while  increasing  Ai!  "^ 
amount  collected.  It  will  also  show  what  a  vast  difference  it  makeili 
the  national  exchequer,  whether  the  burden  of  taxation  to  be  bonelf 
the  people  is  paid  (lirectly  or  indirectly,  that  while  the  direct  taxe8lpl| 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  in  collection,  the  indirect  taxM  iMf 
more  than  eighteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  in  going  from  the  p6opki| 
the  state  treasury.  j- 

.     |: 


r<i 
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'^Aie  ikoitiug  the  rrvenue  of  the  Austrian  Empire^  (in  florins  of  Austrian  currency,)  for  the 
flrst  halfyear^  1868,  and  the  cost  of  collecting  the  same. 


Dewription. 


Amount evtima- '  ..„,.  „«x„„ii„ 
ted  in  mIniH. ,  ^'"^  n^tti  ^ 
terial  budget. ..       <^o»«^ct*^ 


I. 


117.5}«,425 


DiMltazM I  32,602.255  •          32.217.369 

Unettaxes '  81,030,570  I          85,381,056 

Total J  113.632,825 

SWifeolleetinf :  : 

i»  direct  taxra '  30.770  i 

fviadirKt  tuM 18.a33,039  . 

Total ,  18,963,809  ;          15,979,565 


DifTerencn  between  eMtima* 
ted  amount  and  amount 
actually  collected. 


15.805 
15, 963, 760 


More. 

LeHH.    ■ 

4,350,486 

384,886 

:),  965, 6(K) 

14,965 

2.969.279 

2,984,244 


The  iucrease  of  revenue  over  that  of  18G7  for  same  period  is  as  follows : 

Fiorina. 

Ikwt  taxes •....  1,999,071 

rilrect  taxes 5,776,133 

Total 7,775,204 


Hie  decrease  of  exi)eiiditure  as  compared  with  that  of  1867  for  same 
nod  is  as  follows : 

Florinn. 

!■!  of  collecting  direct  taxes 25, 716 

iHt  of  coUectiug  indirect  taxes 807, 709 

Total 833,425 


Imdes  the  absolute  cost  of  the  collection  of  taxes  a  large  amount 
f  Ike  actual  capital  of  the  state  has  been  disposed  of,  in  covering  the 
hnent  expenses,  by  the  sale  of  public  domains.  The  domains  of  the 
kte  are  not  wild,  unproductive  lands,  to  be  brought  under  cultivation 
lliendered  liable  to  tax  when  disposed  of;  they  are  improved  estates, 
M  gene^Iy  well  managed.  That  the  sales  of  these  estates  for  such 
fnrpofie  contribute  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  nation  is  apparent ; 
Itbe  contrary,  the  capital  and  resources  of  the  state  diminished  and 
b  proceeds  thrown  away  on  curi*ent  expenses.  In  addition  to  the 
looiit  raised  by  taxation  and  by  loans,  the  state  expended  seventy -five 
lioiiSy  received  from  the  sale  of  these  public  domains.  Of  the  entire 
li  of  two  billions,  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  millions,  seventy-eight 
MMUid  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  florins,  niised  during  these  six  years, 
tar  paying  cost  of  collection,  the  interest  on  the  state  debt,  and  the 
peBM  of  the  army,  all  unproductive  expenditures,  it  is  estimated  that 
S  flum  eight  hundred  millions,  or  but  little  more  than  one  quarter  of 
l6Blire  amount,  remained  to  be  devoted  to  the  real  service  of  the 
rtoOy  the  securing  of  justice  and  order,  relieving  the  necessities  of  the 
IT,  Boorishing  the  elements  of  education,  and  promoting  the  material 
merity  of  the  inhabitants.  This  amount  would  give  about  one 
ndred  and  thirty-three  millions  per  year.  In  1864  after  the  utmost 
rtailment,  the  cost  of  administration  (viz :  salary  of  ofiicers,  ofiice 
wniMMiy  and  pensions)  alone  required  eighty-two  million  florins. 
[be  aeomid  cause  of  this  financial  distress  is  the  improvident  i>olicy, 
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pursued  alike  under  the  parliameiitarj-  and  absolute  rule,  of  coverinj 
the  annual  defi(;it  by  new  loans. 

Wlien  an  extraordinary  emergency  arises,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
replenish  the  treasury  by  loans ;  but  it  is  evidently  sound  jwliey,  so  soon 
as  th(^  emergency  is  i>ast,  to  pay  oft'  these  loans  and  prepare  for  thepos- 
sibilities  of  the  future.  It  is  claimed  that  there  was  alw{\^  an  emer- 
gency to  be  met,  and  that  the  state  con stuntly  needed  money — a  demand 
whicli  is  nsual  and  recursevery  year,  ought  not  to  be  provided  for  as  an 
extraordinary  exi>enditure. 

This  division  of  the  budget  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures api)ears  to  be  an  invention  solely  for  the  purj^ose  of  yearly  ciiny* 
ing  items  under  a  sort  of  hiilhicination  that  tbey  do  not  belong  to  the 
usual  expenditnres,  but  hjii>pen  on  account  of  some  strange  conciirrence 
of  circumstances,  and  that  after  this  year  they  will  disap])ear;  however, 
the  tax  j)ayers  consider  them  extraordinary  only  becaus(^they  aiv  always 
in  the  budget.  So  also  with  regard  to  extraordinary  taxes.  Since  1839 
a  contribution  for  war  has  been  levied  every  vear,  though  there  has  beea 
war  only  in  1859,  18()4,  and  18()0.  ^  •  * 

MiskMl  by  thes(^  imagiimry  extraordinary  expenses,  Austrian  finan- 
ciers have  estimated  for  a  yearly  deficiency,  and  they  have  never  discov- 
ered any  other  ways  of  (H)vering  this  deficit  than  those  of  selluigthe 
state  dimiains  and  making  new  loans.  Wliile  the  state  domains  are  gene- 
rally well  managed,  yet  the  control  is  expensive,  and  it  would  no  douM 
be  wise  to  follow  the  example  of  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe 
and  dispose  of  them.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  selling  thai 
the  state  is  disposing  of  imrt  of  itscajntal ;  and  while  it  might  l>e  welltc 
dispose  of  them  for  tin*  j)urpose  of  liquidating  part  of  the  state  debt 
to  sell  them,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  pay  cuiTent  expenses,  is  siuiplj 
to  do  away  with  part  of  the  national  resources,  an<l  tlie  following  veil 
there  will  be  the  same  expenses  and  less  ability  to  meet  them.  Hk 
same  may  be  said  of  contracting  loans  to  cover  ordinary  deficits. 

Tlie  interest  on  the  state  debt  makesa  constantly  increasing  iteniin the 
annual  budget.  There  was  ]>aid  for  interest  on  the  debt,  in  18W| 
5,;^S1,(100  Umins;  in  18;31,  21,()()0,()00;  in  1842,  43,309,312;  in  18tti 
4<),7*>7,1>40  ;  in  1851,  ()(),481,031 ;  in  1853,  0(),819,173;  in  1855,77,457.533; 
inl857,91,78(>,08<);  in  1859,  104,917,013;  in  18G2,  112,600,400 ;  inlSfi, 
117,080,890;   in  1807,120,872,000. 

TIu»  alarming  regularity  of  the  increa.se  of  the  annual  burdens  tote 
borne  by  the  people  appi»ars  to  have  excited  apprehension  withoil 
shaking  in  the  slightest  degree  the  childlike  faith  in  the  soundness  rf 
the  linancial  system  which  Iiad  Innm  pursued. 

Although  making  loans  had  become  a  costly  recreation,  yet  the  net 
loans  deci<led  upon  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  members  of  the  Reidfr 
rath  since  it  came  together  in  1802  amounted  as  follows : 

F1ori» 

111  1H(V>,  mst  of  tlie  lottery  loan  of  1802 t<^J(X»M 

III  1804,  May  Milver loan..' 30,0MMjij 

lu  lSf>4,  NovimiiIkt  ta.\  loan -J^iWJjJ 

III  1805,  nil  ver  loan  in  PariH i4fi,M0iJjj 

In  l8l>li,  (lomiiiKMi  1>on(lM 00,flOtt,JJ 

Ijoan  free  of  taxation 50,flW,P 

Total aWjOlW*' 

The  policy  of  raising  less  revenue  than  necessary  to  meet  the  cnrttol 
expenses,  faitlifully  pursued,  must  ever  pnKiuce  the  evils  which  aoco» 
pany  iinaucial  distress.    Tlie  bubble  continues  to  exi>and  so  long  ascred 
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)rs  continue  to  "raise  the  wind."  It  bursts  because  they  furnish  too 
uch.  If  no  rate  of  interest  could  i)rocure  money  tor  a  policy  which 
ads  directly  to  bankruptcy,  the  expen<litures  would  be  governed  by 
le  revenue,  and  millions  paid  for  interest  by  an  enfe(»bled  and  poverty- 
rieken  [wjople  might  have,  in  their  hands,  accumulated  into  product- 
e  capital. 

The  la^t  great  cause  of  this  financial  distress  is  the  '^  armed  peacre-' 
idulgt^l  in  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  So  long  as  the  state  maintains 
1  army  givater  than  its  financial  resources  justify,  drawing  hundreds 
'  thousands  of  young  men — the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country — 
oin  the  productive  arts  to  be  supi)oi1:ed  by  the  people,  ready  at  any 
toment  to  exercise  art,  ministers  of  tiiiance  will  be  exj)ected  to  accom- 
lish  imiKjssibilties.  Soldiers  are  not  lu^re  discii)lined  an<l  then  returned 
)  their  productive  jmrsuits  until  nee<led  by  the  state.  On  the  contrary, 
le  army  blights  both  population  and  wealth.  Xo  man  subject  to  mili- 
uy  duty  is  allowed  to  marry,  except  in  special  cases;  andjustatthe 
ft  when  men  can  do  most  for  themselves,  and  be^in  to  ac(iuin»  caintal 
nd  add  to  the  i*esourcesof  the  country,  they  are  taken  away  from  indus- 
rialoccuiiations  and  hope  and  personal  ambition  an*  obliterated. 
Too  great  an  anny  is  an  organized  enemy,  threatening  the  nation  in 
ine  of  peace,  with  all  the  evils  feared  as  the  result  of  unsuccessful  war. 
Its  disproiX)rtion  to  the  body  i>olitic  defeats  the  very  en<l  of  its  organi- 
ition;  it  is  a  weajmn  too  heavy  to  be  wielded;  a  gigantic  limb  on  a 
mk  body,  crushing  tlie  parts  which  noiuish  it  and  give  it  life.  In 
•ice  it  absorbs  tlie  life-bloo^l  of  the  nation  it  (jannot  defend  in  war. 
The  athlete  who  should  divert  the  luiurishment  from  his  weakened 
id  emaciated  Ixxly  to  an  overgiown  arm,  would,  in  the  contest,  dis[)lay 
useless  arm,  and  defenseless  body. 

The  history  of  Austria  need  be  traced  back  but  few  years  for  an  exam- 
Icof  an  overgrown  army,  and  a  d<'fensei<»ss  state.  It  is  not  the  scar- 
itj'of  soldiers,  but  the  scarcity  of  florins  which  will  imperil  success. 
Wf  of  its  army  well  directed,  (iould  not  be  at  once  crushed  by  any 
«ce  an  enemy  could  muster;  a  protractted  war  must  result  in  favor  of 
le  nation  which  can  most  easily  furnish  the  means. 
The  policy  of  making  debts  for  posterity  to  pay,  which  has  been  i)iu'- 
led  for  eighty-seven  years  so  faithfully  and  siuicessfully,  has  rc(*eived 
rude  che<;k.  The  advantages,  so  fully  understood  by  the  ancestors, 
bo  were  to  pay.  Sagacious  ancestors  need(*d  money,  and  demonstrated 
iyou4l  question  that  as  the  i>opulation  increased  it  would  b(»  nuu*h 
aier  for  coming  generation*?  to  i^ay  su<.'h  an  amount  of  money  tlian  it 
IR  for  them  to  rjiise  it,  and  therefore  they  borrowed.  As  years  rolled 
If  and  generation  followed  generation,  eairh  in  turn  found  its(»lf  in  a 
lecisely  similar  position,  and  profited  by  the  histmies  of  th(*ir  progen- 
m;  and  so  we  come  down  to  the  present  time. 

As  the  iKipuhition  has  increased  exi)enses  of  government  have  also 
neajtfHl ;  as  capital  has  accumulated  wants  have  multij)lied  ;  each  gen- 
■tion  always  seetfis  to  have  been  provided  with  its  own  emergency,  as 
nportarit  as  any  prior  one. 

Coold  the  iK?ople  turn  back  to  the  simple  habits  of  their  forefathers, 
iMMie  capital  was  small,  their  ancestors'  calculations  might  be  verified, 
It  they  cannot,  and  so  we  find  the  finances  of  the  country  precisely  in 
e  condition  they  were  eighty-seven  years  ago  in  regard  to  ne<*cssities, 
it  very  different  indeed  in  regard  to  resources  and  credit.  Now  there 
the  UHual  deficit,  but  an  impaired  credit  and  an  accunudation  of  debt. 
Greedy  capital,  seeking  investment,  begins  to  perceive  that  Austria 
ETOWs  freely,  buc  i-eimburses  with  great  caution  and  deliberation.    The 
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debt. 
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deficit  is  sumll,  but  each  (l(»ficieney  added  to  the  debt  incre^ises  the  debt 
and  lessens  the  credit.     If  this  course  had  been  continued  a  few  years 
longer  it  wouhl  soon  have  become  impossible  to  raises  money  enougli  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  then  no  rate  of  interest  would  have    j 
secured  a  loan  of  which  neither  princii)al  nor  interest  would  l>e  refunded. 

The  continually  au^nuMiting:  disproi)ortion  between  the  declining  abil- 
ity on  the  j)art  of  the  people  to  i)ay  taxes  and  the  inci*easeil  demand  for 
revenue  had  heretofore  been  balan(ied  by  new  loans,  not  only  while 
under  the  absolute  regimen,  but  also  since  the  Keichsi*ath  had  exer- 
cised its  control.  But  ;i:ov(Tnment  and  people,  creditors  and  debtors, all 
be^an  to  distrust  a  policy  which  could  only  lead  to  disastrous  resnlts. 
Tlnue  was,  therefore,  clamor  for  reform,  and  at  the  last  session  tlie 
Keichsrath  deci<le(^  that  the  taxes  had  been  increased  to  their  utmost, 
and  that  in  that  way  they  could  not  provide  for  even  so  small  a  deficit  as 
thirty-ei^ht  million  florins.  Nor  could  they  de\ise  any  way  by  which  a 
larger  per  cent,  of  the  amount  actually  collected  should  find  its  way  into 
the  treasiuy.  It  was  also  considered  that  the  expenditures  had  already 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  i)ossible  sums,  and  there  was  disinclinatioa 
on  all  sides  to  the  maintaining  of  the  army  on  a  less  expensive  tooting, 
as  biMU^  a  measure  unworthy  of  a  great  Euroi)eau  power. 

The  lieichsrath  perceived  the  threaten*^d  danger  and  rushed  to  meet 
it,  not  to  avert  it,  not  to  conquer  it,  but  valiantly  to  surrender  without 
a  stru^^gle.  They  declared  for  immediate  repudiation,  and  if  fotme 
events  shall  demonstrate  such  policy  to  be  honorable  and  iK^neficial  l» 
Austria,  it  is  to  be  regietted  that  a  remedy  so  simple  and  eftectivebad 
not  been  sooner  discovered. 

As  the  i)erus{il  of  this  law  is  to  be  considered  by  the  creditors  of  thia 
sovereign  stati'  a  legal  tender  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  amount 
promised  and  agreed  upon  in  the  contract,  it  is  worth  while  to  add  a 
complete  translation : 


I 

r 


In  i>ursunnr«»  of  the  rofpiirtMiienta  of  i)aragTapli  2  of  the  law  of  the  24th  day  of  Decern  } 
btT,  IHiw,  in  rt'spect  to  that  jMirtion  of  the  public  debt  which  in  to  be  lM>nie  by  thecooB-  ^ 
tries  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  I  decree,  with  consent  of  both  houses  of  the  Reichsnt^  > 
as  follows:  • 

Skction  I.  All  the  varieties  of  the  conunon  fun<UMl  debt,  with  the  exception  ofthoie  ^ 
apeeitie<l  in  hWM'tion  2  of  this  law,  are  to  be  eonvert<^'d  into  one  single  obligation  bcjuiBg  •: 
live  ]ier  cent.  inter<»8t,  which  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  sixteen  jH^r  rent.,  which  cannot  to 
increuM'd.  The  payment  of  the  interest  of  this  consolidated  debt  wiU  be  made  ia  * 
national  bank  uot<?8  or  in  c<»in,  according  to  whether  the  original  elements  were  to  bifv  . 
Imm'U  paid  in  notes  or  specie.  If  it  be  made  in  gold,  the  Naimleon  «ror  is  to  Ih.^  nt'kiMifld 
equal  to  eitrht  llorins,  Austrian  staindanl. 

Skc.  2.  Ihc  portions  of  the  debt  which  are  exempt  from  conversion,  are:  1.  TbeW- 
tery  loans  of  the  years  18:^9,  1854,  1H0(),  and  1864,  the  tax  loan  of  1864,  and  theCono 
bonds.  2.  The  loan  contracted  with  the  mortgage  ccmipany.  3.  That  pt»rtion  whoK 
interest  is  jiayable  in  Vienna  cuiTcncy,  and  in  respect  to  which  a  8X>e€iai  legal  wact* 
nient  still  remains  in  force.  4.  The  state  debt  to  the  fund  for  the  itMlemptiou  of  laB4 
(Orund  Entlastungs  8tener.)  .5.  The  st a t^Mlebts  to  the  national  bank.  fi.  The  priority 
debt  of  the  former  Vienna-(iloggnitz  railway.    7.  The  no-interest-l>eanugimbnedrti 

Si:c.  3.  Tile  consolidation  takes  place  as  follows:  Every  liundnMl  florins  of.  the  low 
in  bullion  or  convention  money  bearing  five  per  cent.  int^reM  iMiyablo  iu  pai>ef  ewJi 
one  huiiflred  tlorins.  Other  obligations  in  conventi(m  money  that  are  not  fUBpoMW^ 
h>ttery,  and  which  bear  intt^rest  (payable  in  paper,  differ  from  the  same  amonut  in  the 
three  per  cent,  bullion  loan  in  proportion  as  their  rate  of  interest  is  above  orbehyvfli* 
per  ci*nt.  Every  hundred  florins  at  five  iM^r  cent.  Austrian  standard  equals  ninety-fiW 
florins.  Every  hundred  fl(»rins  at  five  i»er.  cent.,  every  hnudrud  florins  Auitri** 
standard  of  tJie  year  IBG^i,  e<iualsone  hundi'ed  and  two  florins  sixty  krentzer.  EwiJ 
hundred  florins  of  the  national  loan  equids  one  hnndred  florins ;  every  one  hiUKl'^ 
florins  of  the  silver  loan  of  18G4  equals  one  hnndred  and  ten  florins  of  the  ooBTcrtai 
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n  of  the  year  1849,  of  the  loans  of  1851,  (S.  B.,)  of  the  silver  lonu  of  1854 ;  the  Euglish 

ns  and  the  silver  loan  of  1865  equal  one  hun(lre<l  and  lifteen  dorins. 

»EC.  4  A  tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  interest  of  the  lottery  loans  of  the 

in  1854  and  186(),  and  on  the  tax  loan  of  the  year  1H64.    A  reduction  of  the  income 

:  will  not  be  made. 

tEC.  5.  The  interest  of  that  i)ortion  of  the  state  debt  int,euded  to  he  consolidated  fall- 

^due  after  the  pnmmlgation  of  this  law  will  be  paid  by  an  amount  equal  to  that 

icfa  the  holder  of  any  siich  fund  would  receive  after  its  conversion.    The  disposal  by 

teiy  of  any  portitms  of  the  <lebt  above  mentitnied,  with  reference  to  their  redemp- 

i,  ceases  at  the  same  time. 

iBC.  6l  This  takes  eftect  on  the  day  of  its  promulgation. 

(EC  7.  The  finance  minister  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  law. 

FRANCIS  JOSEF. 

AUEKSrt:KG. 

BRESTEL. 
krBOXBRUNX,  JuHe  20, 1868. 

The  most  iinportiiut  provision  of  this  law  is  that  which  provides  for 
I  mcome  to  the  state,  to  be  derived  from  the  interest  of  what  it  owes. 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  to  be  deducted  sixteen  per  cent,  from  the 
lerest  of  that  i>ortion  of  the  debt  which  is  to  be  consolidated,  and 
'enty  jier  cent,  of  the  interest  of  those  obligations  which  have  not  been 
luolidated.  This  deduction  is  called  an  income  tax,  and  is  a  new  and 
eoliar  tax  ai)pljing  to  no  citizen  of  Austria,  except  those  who  have 
midiecl  money  to  the  government,  and  extending  its  provision,  with- 
t  discrimination,  to  the  citizens  and  corporations  of  all  other  countnes 
■t  have  seen  fit  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  Austria.  The  new 
ligations  under  this  law  are  being  prepared,  and  the  redemi)tion  of  the 
I  and  the  issue  of  the  new  bonds  will  probably  commence  in  Jan'uary, 
69.  The  debt  as  it  was,  and  as  it  will  be,  after  the  consolidation,  is 
at  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Iff  skowing  ike  natiamU  debt  at  the  end  of  1867,  before  the  consolidation ^  compared  teith  the 

amount  at  the  end  qf  June,  18(58,  ajier  the  consolidation. 


«ii 


End  of  Dfcein- 
I        ber,  1867. 


L   Without  return  of  eepitaL 
OLD  DEBTS,  (LOTTERIES.) 

of  being  drawn,  intereirt  payable  in  Vienna  enrrency I 

vtm  of  being  drawn,  interest  payable  in  Vienna  enrrency i 

of  being  drawn,  and  bearing  interest  in  convention  currency 

NEW  DEBTS. 

currency : 

fatemi  payable  In  state  notes 

payable  in  coin 

nurrency: 

payaMe  in  state  notes 

payable  in  coin 


IL  WUhMtipuluUdreimbuiaemenU, 

ity.  Interest  payable  In  state  notes | 

irrmey :  I 

iBlrsctt  payable  In  state  notes 

'iftHVMt  payable  in  coin 

I  ptyaMs  m  aoavention  cnrreDcy,  with  dne  but  unclaimed  premlnmit  ! 

frtam^abla Instate  notes 

itl  payable  la  coin 

caneacy : 

■s  payable  fai  state  Botes 

^MMMft  pajraMe  in  etrfn 

kni  pajabfa  m  Aostrtan  enrrency,  with  dne  but  unclaimed  pnfmlums 

^^^^■# 

k  payable  In  state  notes 

ip^yaUaioeoia 

dsbt 


End  of  June, 
1868. 


Florin*. 

8,109,8^3  ! 
568,582  ' 
i27I,530 


854, 606, 130  , 
667,(86.451 

223.989.015 
60,530.000 


751,044 

49. 463. 820 
31,420.300 


I 


23.385,984 
219,450  I 

283,  .144, 366  i 
261,834,675 


119,202.010 
115,000 


Floriut. 
568*582 


814.770,424 
671,. -199, 065 

241,691.689 
296,069,180 


751,645 
49,115,220 


23,308.181 
482, 475 

277. 528.203 
59, 220, 789 


119,149,850 
2.689.600 


2,565,398, 720  2.564.724,912 
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Table  showing  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  1867,  ^r. — Continued. 


End  of  Decern- ,  End  of  Joae, 


ber,  1867. 


1866. 


CISLEITHAN   FLOATING  DEBT. 


luterc»(it-b<»arin(f  ^tato  notes 

Non-iiiteivt«t  b«'ftrlug  Htate  notes 

EktimatoB  for  iiulcmnitieft 

KiitimateH  for  the  annnal  payment  in  coin  of  87,500  florins  to  the  Bavarian 
govf  ruiuent 


Fhrina. 
109,  fi72. 042 
2, 4'  4, 960 
12.953,738 

1, 750. 000 


FIoriiM. 
111,10^48 
1.33  310 
12,907.(18) 

1, 750, 000 


COMMON  FLOATING  DEBT. 


Fractional  currency  at  10  kr|ptzor 
Bank  notett  circulnted  by  the  Htate. 

.State  notefl  iHsued  by  the  utate 

Collateral  Hecurity  orders 


126  780.731  !      137.1Si,8K 


11.999.752 

y*,  710,640 

261,424,047 

9e,  863. 312 

411,999,751 


RECAPITULATION. 


12, 33a  301 

STd.o^in 


Bonded  debt 2,585.398,720  j  2,564.7HW 

Floating  debt 538,780,482        53e,3MkMI 


Total  amount  of  AuMtrian  state  debt 3,124,179,202  .  3,103,390,09 


The  aiimial  interest  dimiiiiahed  by  the  reduction  or  repudiation  of  six- 
teen and  twenty  i>er  cent,  is  now  114,858,902  flonns  annually.  Of 
this  sum  Hungary  contributes  a  fixed  sum  of  17,412,000  florins  in  silvtf 
and  gold. 

The  w(Mik  atteini>t  to  conceal  the  character  of  this  process  by  imposing 
an  income  tax  of  sixteen  and  twenty  percent.,  respectively,  on  the  intff- 
est  whicii  the  goveniment  Imd  solemnly  contracted  to  pay,  is  more 
severely  condemned  than  the  act  of  refusing:  the  payment  according  to 
agreement.  Arbitrarily  to  diminish  the  indebtedness  on  the  ground  of 
the  debtor's  sovereign  right  to  collect  taxes  is  not  only  to  withhold  part 
of  the  money  agreed  upon,  but  is  an  insult  to  the  creditor's  common 
sense.  A  i)erson  takes  little  plea^sure  in  reading  a  public  declaration 
that  he  has  been  so  utterly  ignorant  and  incompetent  to  manage  boa- 
iiess  atfairs,  as  to  loan  money  to  a  government  which  has  a  sovereign 
discretionary  right  at  any  moment  to  tax  the  obligations  out  of  eiM 
ence.  That  it  has  the  i)Ower  to  refuse  to  pay  may  be  true,  but  state 
creditors  rely  u[)on  the  honor  of  governments.  The  ground,  however, 
upon  which  this  measure  is  really  defended,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
is  not  the  right  to  change  the  contract,  but  the  utter  iuabilitytopay. 
It  is  claimed  thjit  the  necessities  of  the  state  compel  it  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  bankrupt's  refuge.  It  is  also  alleged  that  repudiation  of » 
portion  of  the  interest  has  produced  a  favorable  impression,  becanae 
bonds  have  not  declined  in  market  value.  The  low  price  of  the  bonds 
befoi(%  and  the  excei)tioiial  circumstances  aftecting  the  Austrian  mow? 
market,  when  this  repudiation  took  place,  should  be  considered  in  tto 
connection.  The  great  accumulation  of  uninvested  capital  in  Europe 
th(»  increase  of  the  currency,  the  large  amount  of  money  brongbt  ^ 
Austria,  by  the  unusual  export  of  grain  from  Hungary,  the  low  rate  rf 
interest  wliich  money  in  Europe  now  commands,  all  these  circumstanctf 
render  a  great  de[>ression  of  bonds  iini>ossible.  When,  however,  monV 
becomes  scaice  and  good  investments  oft'er,  it  may  be  doubted  wheitaf 
those  bonds,  the  interest  of  which  is  not  paid  according  to  contract,^ 
be  a  favorite  investment.  Capital  may  prefer  to  draw  interest  elsewhwt 
tlian  from  a  state  which  claims  a  sovereign  right  to  levy  taxes  on  it^ 
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itedness,  to  raise  an  income  out  of  what  it  owes  and  refuses  to 

peace  continue,  the  "  armed  peace''  cease,  the  army  be  reduced, 
it  expenditures  diminished,  the  taxes  be  collected  in  a  more 
I  manner,  and  a  wise  iiuaueial  policy  be  inaugurated,  looking 
aediate  and  continued  reduction  of  the  debt,  whenever  not 
!ngaged  in  repelling  attacks  upon  the  borders,  this  partial 
>n  is  as  unnecessary'  as  it  is  unjust,  and  therefore  unwise. 
5ver,  that  favorite  policy  is  pursued  of  crii}i)ling  the  resources 
pie  in  order  to  obtain  taxes  from  them  unknown  to  themselves, 
iipporting  a  system  of  taxation  which  swallows  up  in  the 
)f  collexjtion  an  undue  i>roportion  of  the  amount  collected ;  if 
must  l>e  increased  and  its  exi)enditureseinaintiiined;  if  the 
leace"  produces  its  natural  and  legitimate  result,  a  collusion 
>owers  so  well  prepared  for  war,  then  partial  repudiation  will 
in  vain,  an  iujury  to  the  credit  which  wiU  need  support,  and 
incapable  of  preventing  the  inevitable  result. 
•ated  Austria  must  solve  the  financial  problem,  demonstrate 
V'  to  pay  long  neglected  obligations,  and  establish  credit  by 
ig  financial  honor. 

NEW  COINAGE. 

eniment  has  just  inaugurated  a  very  im[)ortant  rt^form  in  the.cur- 
ch  has  received  encomiums  from  the  entire  business  community. 
3  the  cun-ency  us(»d  for  the  fractions  of  the  fioriu  has  been  a 
3r  obligation  of  the  value  of  ten  kreutzers,  similar  to  the  five- 
oual  ciurrency  of  the  United  States.  This  [)aper,  so  small  that 
)t  be  readily  handled,  soon  became  worn,  dirty,  defaced,  and 
was  the  subject  of  constant  and  irritating  controversy  between 
payee  to  determine  whether  it  was  sufiiciently  torn  to  have 
iracter  as  a  state  obligation.  It  was  simply  a  nuisance  and 
ibated,  and  its  i)lace  supplied  by  new  silver  coins  of  conveni- 
id  shape.  These  new  silver  coins  are  of  the  denomination  of 
wrenty  kreutzers,  respectively,  and  are  a  legal  tender  at  any  jj. 

asury  to  the  amount  of  five  florins,  provided  that  the  coins  ,>, 

>een  deprived  of  their  original  value. in  any  other  way  than  by  h 

use.    In  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  tlie  ten-kreutzer  pieces  I 

mint  pound  of  fine  silver,  and  tliey  are  coined  tVmr  hundred  'i 

indths  of  fine  silver  and  six  hundred  one  thousandths  of  cop-  \ 

hundred  pieces  weigliing  a  mint  pound,  the  diameter  of  each  j 

g  eighteen  millimeters.  * 

J  hundred  and  seventy -five  of  the  twenty-kreutzer  pieces  there  J 

pound  of  fine  silver,  and  they  are  coined  five  hundi'ed  one-  * 

hs  of  fine  silver,  ^ve  hundred  one- thousandths  c6i)per,  one  i*, 

and  eighty-seven  and  a  half  pieces  weighing  one  mint  pound,  4 

leter  being  twenty-one  millimeters.  : 

w  silver  coin  has  on  the  one  side  the  vignette  of  the  Emperor, 
wonls  "  Franc.  Jos.  I.  D.  G.,  Austrian  Imperator,"  and  on  the 
e  imperial  eagle,  whi(*.h  bears  on  its  breast  the  value  of  the 
>r  twenty  in  Arabic  figures,  then  in  a  circle  around  it  the  words 
Bohem.  Gal.  Lod.  111.  Rex.  A.  A.,''  and  the  year  1808. 
er  coin  with  Hungarian  impression  ha«  the  imperial  vignette 
e,  with  the  follow  ing  words  around  it :  "  Frances  Jozefe  A.  jjl 

tagj'ar  Orszag,  A.  p.  Kiralya.'^   On  the  reverse  ten  and  twenty  c 

I 
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kr%jzar,  respectively;  in  the  center  beneath  it  the  year,  and  aroani 
the  words  "  Valto  penz." 

A  Hungarian  copper  coin  is  issued,  having  on  one  side  the  Hangar 
coat  of  anus,  with  the  words  around  it  *'  Magyar,  Kiralya,  Valto  i>ei 
the  value  of  the  coin  (one  and  four,  respectively,)  in  Arabic  tigu 
within  a  wre^ith,  and  underneath  the  year.  Every  Hungarian  coin  i 
also  show  at  what  mint  it  was  struck. 

COMMERCE. 

Owing  to  the  defective  system  pursued  in  Austria,  there  is  a  vari< 
of  contradicting  statistics  published  by  authority  concerning  conimei 
During  18G7  there  was  a  grent  increase  compared  with  1866.  The  m 
reliable  data  give  the  export  and  import  in  1867,  as  follows  : 

Inclusive  of  gold  and  silver : 

Fiorina. 

Export 420, 452,4 

Import 300, 42o,9 

Excess  of  export  over  import 120, 026,1 

Exclusive  of  gold  and  silver : 

Export 400,  a)8,5i 

Import 276, 280,3 

Excess  of  export  over  import 124, 578,2; 


RAILWAYS. 

In  nothing  is  the  returning  prosperity  of  Austria  more  apparent  tli 
in  the  rapid  increase  of  her  railroad  facilities,  and  the  success  e 
attending  tlie  operations  of  those  roads  already  completed.  The  O 
dends  ])aid  by  these  roads  have  given  an  unusual,  probably  unnatv 
stimulus  to  the  pushing  forward  of  projected  rosuls,  and  small  aruiX^ 
laborers  are  employed  on  several  lines,  while  manufacturers  have 
entirely  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  iron. 

The  important  results  to  be  attained  by  this  newly  awakened  ^ 
of  enterprise  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

Immense  tracts  of  fertile  land,  hitherto  out  of  the  reach  of  rapi 
munication,  will  soon  be  supplying  their  products  to  the  mar 
Europe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  hitherto  poor,  thr-  := 
and  degraded,  will  receive  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  ai^=: 
become  educated  and  intelligent  members  of  the  body  politic.    By 
of  railroads  rather  than  by  any  other  means,  is  civilization  exten-^i 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  amount  expended  tor  the 
ment  of  the  several  Austrian  railways  during  the  last  two  yea 
also  the  present  financial  condition  and  the  progress  made  in 
struction  of  the  comx)letcd  and' projected  lines :    • 


■r-""      -  ,  ... 

tzrlmire  of  Ikt   TNnuiK,  Kra'up,  aad  Preg  raUaafi,  the  Jlohtmian  norllien 
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One  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  enterprises,  not  only  for  Ao 
tria,  but  for  all  Europe,  has  recently  been  comph?ted.  A  railway  or 
the  Central  Alps,  through  the  Brenner  Pass,  boldly  planned,  patient 
and  skillfully  executed,  is  now  in  successful  oi)eration,  opening  a  din^ 
line  of  comnninication  from  the  heart  of  Euroi)e  into  Northern  Italy,  ft^ 
from  thence  to  the  Ka*st  and  to  Asia. 

The  Brenner  Pass  was  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  as  a  military  roM 
over  the  Alps.  It  is  now  scaled  by  the  locomotive,  and  when  the  rail- 
road  connections  are  properly  arranged,  it  will  be  the  shortest  route  for 
the  mails  from  England  to  India. 

This  railroad,  devised  to  enable  Austria  in  time  of  war  to  concenMe 
rapidly  a  militaiy  force  in  her  Italian  provinces,  and  undertaken  soWy 
on  account  of  strategic  reasons,  is  destined  to  become  usefiU  only  u 
an  important  artery  for  peaceful  commerce. 

GRAIN  CROP  OF  HUNGARY. 

Simultaneously  with  the  changes  effected  in  the  government,  a  large 
part  of  the  country  has  been  blessed  with  the  most  bountiful  harvests, ai 
though  Providence  smiled  upon  the  constitutional  reform  and  vouch- 
safed aid,  in  preventing  disturbances  and  dissensions  among  the  race*, 
by  spreading  universal  and  unwonted  prosperity  and  good  .fortune. 
Particularly  has  this  been  true  in  Hungary,  whence  there  has  been  as 
immense  export  of  grain. 

As  the  grain  crop  of  most  other  countries  has  been  bad,  the  enonnooi 
sums  arising  from  this  export  have  turned  to  Austria  the  current  of 
exchange.  This  export  has  been  augmented  during  1867  and  1868  to  • 
magnitude  which  it  never  heretofore  reached,  and  not  only  has  it  been 
sent  over  Middle  Europe,  where  it  never  went  before,  but  also  to  the 
British  Isles,  and  it  has  even  been  sent  by  rail  to  Bremen  and  shipped 
to  Brazil,  notwithstanding  that  the  immense  grain  tields  of  the  United 
States  are  thousands  of  miles  nearer  to  hat  market.  This  great  ship- 
ment of  grain  ha^  put  an  unusual  amount  of  money  in  the  pockets  of 
the  Hungarians. 

Of  the  grain-producers,  they  alone  have  been  specially  favored,  h 
Hungary  there  has  been  no  vine  disease,  no  cattle  dise^ise,  and  no  potato 
disease.  C<nistitutioual  government  is  re\ived  within  it«  borderland 
commercial  prosi>erity  is  everywhere  prevalent. 

This  prosperity,  however,  is  principally  due  to  the  increased  railroad 
lacilities,  which  enable  it  to  bring  its  superabundant  crops  into  arkrt. 
There  could  not  be  a  country  where  railroails  are  more  needed,  or  wlieie 
they  ought  to  be  more  successful.  Labor  is  excessively  cheap;  there  art 
splendid  iron  and  coal  fields,  which  might  be  made  available  to  bniU 
and  work  railroads  cheaply;  and  when  a  perfect  system  shall  have  beei 
completed,  the  fertile  plains  of  Hungary  must  not  be  neglected  in  esti 
mating  the  grain  products  of  the  world. 
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If  (ic  litttteckin  Anuria, ciimfartilieilhtkr.italiilict of  otlteTanintrie$«f  EKrope. 
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ttle  disease  apjHjars  to  Iiave  almost  ceased,  Fidl  statistics  can- 
btained,  but  the  tbllowing  is  a  Rtateuivut  of  kuomi  losses  as 
to  an  Austrian  Insurance  Company : 
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BEET-ROOT   SUGAR. 


■odnction  and  the  exiiort  of  be<(t-root  sngar  is  increasing,  and 
rj-  of  its  increase  is  best  shoKu  by  the  following  table; 

Htimg  the  quaatilg  of  bttti  laztd  and  Mted  during  the  t<ut  (Am  j/eart  ta  Amrlria. 
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Tahie  ghoviHff  AustritCs  susar  production,  con»umytion,  eiport  and  import,  during 

tfiirty'thrtr  years,  from  IKU-'ii:> /<;  IH.>7. 
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During  1808  there  liiive  been  reports  of  an  imfavoi-able  beei 
under  which  the  pri(*e  of  sugar  lia^  gieatly  advanced. 


ITNITED   STATES  TKADE. 


Coinnieree  between  the  United  States  and  Austria  is  affectcHl 
Huctuaticnis  wliieh  take  phiee  in  the  eurreney  of  both  countries 
only  must  the  price  of  gokl  in  the  United  States  be  taken  intt)  a< 
but  the  price  of  silver  in  Austria.  During  the  last  year  this  tra* 
lM»en  unusually  shutk,  i)artly  on  account  of  the  increased  prosjKuil 
and  the  home  markets,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  disinclinat 
take  goods  of  the  character  furnished  by  Austria  until  the  pr 
markets  ami  the  cunency  should  be  more  settled  in  America. 

The  kind  of  goods  taken  to  the  United  States  ai'e  cloth  and  i 
goods,  from  l*rague  and  Biiinn ;  gloves  from  Vienna,  Pragiu 
liriinn  ;  buttons,  meerschaum  i)ij)es  and  [)ipe  fixtures,  fancy  goodsi 
goods,  shawls,  and  scarfs  fn)m  Vienna;  liohemiau  glassware 
Prague;  fancy  bronze  and  leather  goods,  kid-skins,  landvskins,  an 
from  Vienna  and  league;  pnmes,  wines,  and  drugs  from  Hur 
accordeons,  Jewshaii^s,  drugs,  jewelry,  clocks,  picitures,  pai)er,  fun 
feathers,  slioes,  glycerine,  vermilion,  whit^  lead,  glue,  matches, 
chii)  goods,  garnets,  ])orcelain  and  earthenware,  percussion  caps,  1 
hair,  be(*r,  Bohemian  hops,  cigar  ribbons,  tools,  books,  perfumer 
other  kinds  of  goods. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1807,  there  was  sent  to  the  1 
States  cloth  and  woolen  goods  to  the  value  of  2,481  ,()34  04  Ai 
florins.    During  the  last  year  there  has  been  sent  but  890,080  57 
worth  of  like  goods — a  decrease  of  1,585,547  47  Austrian  florins. 

Th(»  pracftice  of  shipping  goods  from  xVustria  to  other  marl 
Euro[»e  to  meet  the  eye  of  American  i)urcha.sers  at  an  additiona 
still  continues.  Austria  has  so  long  be<^n  wrapped  up  in  its  i 
<'entral  i)osition,  inaccessible  for  lack  of  the  means  of  eoiunnmi 
inaccessible  also  on  account  of  her  i)olitical  condition  and  the  piv 
of  her  people,  that  few  know  how  large  a  portion  of  the  goods  hoi 
Paris  and  in  the  market  of  ^Northern  Germany  are  really  supplit 
tlie  workshops  of  Austria.  The  advanUiges  to  he  derived  fii)m 
communication  are,  however,  too  numerous  and  imi>ortant  to  b 
looked,  and  merchants  will  not  always  divide  their  proHts  with  i 
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men  who  ni(H*t  tlu?m  part  way  and  supi)ly  them  socond-hand,  eliargin^ 
Ko^ij^h  for  iisi»Iess  services.  Tlie  iMitire  profits  of  trade  will  soon  be 
fnveii  to  the  enteii^ise  wliieli  can  reach  from  Viennsi  to  New  York. 

^\\^vn  the  ohvicms  benefits  of  a  direct  trade  shall  brin^the  merchants 
out  of  tiie  iH^aten  track  alike  of  tourists  and  traders,  they  will  find  this 
country-  fille<l  with  established  manufactories,  with  skilled  laborers  in 
arts  which  have  been  practiced  for  centuries,  and  yet  the  country  just 
begiDnin^  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  inspired  by 
roBijietition — -Just  on  the  thi-eshhold  of  prosperity.  They  will  tind  the 
empire,  so  lon*r  a  prey  to  internal  disorders  and  <lissensions,  and  locked 
infnnn  C4>nimer<*e  by  ij::norance  and  prejudice  not  less  than  by  political 
harriers,  bursting?  forth  into  a  n(»w  existences  pushin<jf  forward  its  vixil- 
roadisimiuxninjr  its  <*ities,  extendiuf^  its  civilization,  inviting  enterprise, 
welcoDiinf?  commerce,  and  exert in<r  a  salutary  influence  in  behalf  of 
peare  aiul  vsocial  and  material  advancement  throughout  all  Europe. 


Trieste. — A.  M.  Thayer,  ComuL 

Dece^iber  31, 18G7. 

Stitemenf  nhoicing  the  descrlpthn^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  eaports  from 
thin  port  to  the  United  t^tatctfjor  the  quarter  ended  thin  day, 

CmvIw.  156  ImiIck,  r»0  Imgs  and  75  cnHks ;  inwct  powder,  10  hiirrcls  and*20  li}il«\s;  tiir- 
tatim*,  IHl  Ktniids ;  jiiiii])er  oil,  5  canes  ;  nwjeuiary  oil,  H  caseHaiHl  5  easks ;  ^iiiii-ara1>ir, 
■NcawH,  25  ImifivIh,  and  75  ]ia<-kagi'.s ;  aniM'-seiMl,  50  ha^H  and  12  ))aIeH;  eantliaridcs,  5 
BHk»;  pniUi'8,  '.<,7r):{  caHkN,  44  boxiss  and  IK)  barrels;  suniae,  400  ba^X'**;  ))rnnellos,  *23 
•dw;  figs.  1<M)  liarreln  and  1  cask  :  raisins, 4<M)  barnds  and  D  eases;  ninstard  set'il,  1,770 
iRf lis  55  catlike  and  tieas^^s;  enrrants,  7,0*il  barrels,  51  fS  eas4*s,  and  5<M»  casks;  laimd 
BtTiw,  :J5  Imj^H  and  tM)  bales;  ebeinieals,  1  ease;  sponges,  :J0  cases;  sepia  bones,  1:^5 
iduifreH:  rags,  47:niales;  fennel,  20  bales ;  Ii«rni)»,  50  bales;  steel,  100  l)ox<'s ;  buttons, 
•othirr  uf  i>earl,  1  eas<*;  argal,  5  cases;  <'olocyntli,  2  cases;  boxw<»od,  '4,1'J8  i)ieces; 
'4n*i  oil,  2  barnds  and  lease;  almond  oil,  1  case;  sundries,  71)  bales,  10*J  pa<-kageH, 
■  rwlu,  1  caM*,  and   1    hox — l>eing   the  total  tor  the  quarter  end«Ml  l)ecend)er  31, 

m : ^04,392  47 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1808 91, 710  17 

Total  for  quarter  end«-d  June  30,  M^H 124, 076  86 

Total  for  quarter  ended  {September  :i0,  1808 127, 014  51 

Grand  total 747,774  01 


I 


switzeri.a:wd. 


Basel. — A.  L.  Wolff,  Comul 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  shoicing  the  dettcriptian  and  valve  of  the  exports  frmn  thUfcrtU 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Silk  ribbons |220.716» 

Silk  8tuir 32,890  88 

Straw  jroods 100,210  25 

Watclu-8 353,61911 

Ch«etM^ 31,363  « 

SundrieH 57,475  34 

Total  for  quartor  ended  December  31, 1867 796, 174  77 

Total  lor  quarter  ended  Manih  31,  MW 1,  (r70,41«  61 

Total  lor  (luarter  ended  June  'M\  1868. . . , 765,389  91 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 1,082,951  08 

Grand  total 3,714,9»» 


Exportatians  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1867,  compared  vith  the  fUrt 

18(k),  1865,  and  1864. 
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Silk  ribbons  and  silk 
stnflf 

Cotton  goods 

Embroidery 

Straw  goodrt 
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of  WKtcl)es 

Mucie  boxes 

'Cht'ts^ 

Leatiier 

Miscellaneous  


Franc*.      Franc*.   ,   Franc$. 
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6,764,812 
8(19, 872i 

1. 189, 9641 
971,812 

2,404.174 
51,399 

153,864 
46,361 

191, 154 


2,81:8,783  6,199,918 
294, 259,'  448, 527, 
631,588       778,9721 
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3, 044, 560 
485, 670 
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Franct. 

18, 818, 073 
2.038.330 


Franca. 
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364,670       498,7111      597,212 


31, 766,  Vn  29, 970. 46495,4W,IJ 
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1,521,  Irti     8«,H» 


2,297,343 
66,303 

209,935 
32,133 

225.135 


105^ 


2,  432, 405^  3, 179, 795 


9, 895, 9381  2, 764. 96a  10, 362. 41813, 943,  408 
79,165'        68.329       265,196       300. 106 

299.305'  164.543  827,647  700.130 
41,847         36,393       156.734       110.885 

377,260       411,779   1,205,458   1,(98,541 


Total 112,583,412 
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it  showing  the  importations  into  Switzerland  during  the  years  1866  and  ]867. 


Dencription. 


on  of  difff  rent  merchandise 


pal  articles  art^  as  follows,  tie  : 

Tit* 

I 


ve  aarrogate. 


d  cloth  ... 
material . . . 
g;gi8t  ware, 
a    


;lan  ware. 


im. 


bopped 


ifiactnred 

maDitlaetnred 


1866. 


Cwt. 
8,836,204 


101, 995 
32.898 

206.843 

336,761 
53,941 

156,451 


3, 


994.685 
65,561 

242.  443 

25l>,827 

121. 175 
56.7:J6 
53,374 

276,  125 
83,313 
70,498 

154,342 
27.014 

227,413 
19,372 
18, 929 
65,941 
71,064 
18,  7«  3 
20;912 
65  353 


1867. 


8, 697, 847 


104,353 
44,i87 

217,506 

338,113 
52,072 

181,271 


3, 985, 426 
63,676 

289, 19S 

270,469 
64.  118 
58,367 
41,913 

274,593 
91,156 
51,  091 

1G4.982 
30,306 

236,905 
21,371 
19,438 
72,695 
88.976 
17,644 
22,083 
66,611 


9t  showing  the  ezportations  from  Switzerland  during  the  years  1866  and  1867. 


Description. 


ion  of  dilTerent  merchandise  . 

hag  are  the  principal  ar  icles 
d  maunfactured 

Ik  goods  


1866. 


Quintals. 
1.192.280 


260.800 
251.076 

54,  509 
60,878 

55.  (^65 
9,712 


1867. 


Quintals. 
4,  :)62, 432 


307,109 

296,774 

53.283 

63,879 

47,538 

7,917 


tirongb  Switzerland  amonnted  to  1,060,655  quintals  in  1866,  and  to  1,427,705  quintals  in  1867. 


ZiJRiCR. — Charles  A.  Page,  Consul 

March  31,  1868. 

showing  the  description  and  value  of  tlie  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  for  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

$3,684,832  80 

\B 49,129  80 

1 221,074  96 

: 86,570  10 

h 30,441  81 

icleii 50,482  06 

101,733  40 

25,188  38 

7,695  60 
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Tc'xtnros $3,045  70 

Dyo,  colors,  peiirilw,  &<• 1,*AU  * 

Chee.so 1,954  50 

MusliiiH 6,:«I5  W 

Silk  cottons h,m  10 

Silkfahncs 12,457  00 

Wine,  Sir  ...: l,lW3  3o 

EinlnoicIcnHl  jijlovcs '2,476  90 

Ihusc-liair  i>laits 5,152  45     , 

Giraics 1,77V  75 

Total  for  (inartcr<MHlc<l  March  :U,  \f^a^ 4.t>9^SW  41 

Total  lor  qnartcr  ended  Jnnc  30,  18(H t>,:Wl,7:0  20 

Total  tor  quarter  ended  iScptciubcr  :^»,  18(W :i 504,32^(0 

Total  for  nine  mouths 10, '254, "W  64    j 

October  20, 1868.      I 

Tho  lato  inundations  in  Eastern  and  Soutboastern  Swilzorlaiidamlin 
the  adjoining  lake  region  of  North  Italy  j)rove  to  have  been  nnprece- 
dentedly  disastrous.    They  have  been  higher,  of  longer  duratiou,  and 
the  devastation  has  been  niueh  i»Teater  than  any  in  the  same  locjjlitn* 
of  which  th(*re  is  any  n^'ord,  or  even  tnidition.     The  inundatiou*  ^ 
ls;U  \ver(>  th(»  most  devastating  of  which  there  was  then  any  recoidi^ 
those  of  ISlt  wen*  of  any  [uevious  ones;  but  these*  of  18(i8  bave^^ 
much  more  terrilde  than  those.     The  destruction  they  have  wrou.*^^^^  5 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  be,  in  fact,  a  national  calamity,  like  war  oa*  V*^ 
lenc(^  ,  ^ 

I  then^fore  deem  it  lU'oper,  especially  asth(\v  have  occurred  wit^^A^.™ 
consular  district,  to  transmit,  as  foHows,  an  account  of  them,  wh  ^^fcclO*' 
full  an<l  ac<*urate  as  I  am  now  able  to  compile :  

There  had  b(»en  heavy  but  intermittent  rains  on  the  south  sic^^^e  ot 
Ali>s,  in  Canton  Tessin  and  (4raubunden  (Orisons,)  for  several  (  IsiVfl 
vious  to  September  27.  At  the  same  tinu*  a  severe  storm  rage  _d  ^^ 
Tyrol,  and  bt*atui>  to  the  eastern  border  of  Switzerland,  whi<*h  reiu  -^^l«w 
newly  c(»m[)leted  Austrian  raih'oad  over  the  Brenner  Pass,  no  — rt^^ 
imi)assalde.  These  stiu'ms  tended  s<mth westward  along  the  mai 
the  Alps,  and  for  some  (hiys  seemed  to  spend  their  violence  upou 
side,  as  if  unable  to  climb  over  exce[»t  in  titful  showers,  so  that  u 
tend»er  27,  while  t\w  head-waters  and  tributary  torrents  of  the 
of  the  streams  which  seek  the  Italian  lakes  were  much  swollen,  t 
no  ai^iueheusions  of  disaster.  The  route  over  the  Brenner  Pass 
rui)ted  tor  a  f(*w  days  oidy,  and  the  damage  east  of  Switzer 
confiiHHl  to  the  roads.  The  first  (;atastropbes  were  on  the  nig 
27th  of  September,  when  in  all  that  part  of  Switzerland  sou 
summit  of  the  Alps,  which  includes  part  of  Canton  Graubn 
all  of  Canton  Tessin,  there  seenuMl  to  be  a  veritable  deluge,  the 
iug  in  immense  quantities  ui)on  the  accumulated  snows  of  tb 
mountains,  and  thereby  adding  to  their  volume,  were  i)recipiti 
thousand  torrents  into  the  narrow  detiles,  whose  rivulets  they  iiu 
translbrmed  into  imi)etuous  rivers,  seeking  the  lower  valleys  -^ 
j)lains  b(»rdering  upon  Lakes  Como,  Lugano,*  and  Maggiore.  "^i 
tiemendous  storm  had  already  raged  in  these  valleys  and  pls^  "^ ' 
wa,s  already  taxing  to  its  utmost  their  caj)acity  for  i)a.ssing  the  ^"^^^  a 
the  lakes,  so  that  when  the  streams  from  the  mountains  buE^  ^? 
u]>on  them  they  were  almost  instantly  whelmed  by  a  vjist  i***?*'"^/ i^ 
charged  with  dismay  and  disast4.>r.  1  make  the  Ibllowing  extn*^^^ 
the  i)reamble  to  an  appeal  for  assistance,  addressed  October  If    ^^ 
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!antoii  Tessin,  to  their  countrymen.    The  translation  is  a 

le  27th  to  tlio  28th  of  September  onr  canton  was  struck  witli  a  terrible 
emcndous  vohinic  of  diimian  water  was  ]>ourc(l  into  the  vaneys  of 
,  Riviera,  Vernarca,  and  Ma«j;^iore.  This  flo<»(l  w;ui  aceompaiiied  by 
onud,  the  faU  (d' trees  and  avalanelie.s  <»f  earth  and  rocks,  so  that  all  the 
[>  rival  each  other  for  devastation.  AH  the  beautiful  country,  which 
lico  and  Olivone  to  Biasca,  is  now  unreco«rnizable,  and  is  nothing;  bnt 
Roads,  bridges,  and  dikes  are  destroyed ;  houses,  barns,  and  mills  have 
[deces;  the  rich  forests,  the  fertile  tields,  the  vineyards  yesterday  so 
isjippeared.  The  cattle  have  ))erished  by  thousands,  and  the  conster 
by  the  loss  of  more  than  fifty  human  beiujjfs.  some  of  them  surprised 
rs  the  \ietims  of  tlieir  devotion  in  tryinjj  to  carry  help  to  their  neigh- 
lothers  of  families,  whose  piteous  remains  have  been  crushed  by  the 
s,  or  borne  away  by  the  waters,  or  mangled  under  the  avalanches. 
asws  anything  that  the  imagination  can  conceive.  Thousands  of 
red  by  the  tloo<l,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  them  are  n*duced 
ity,  without  shelt«'r,  without  clothing,  without  food,  and  many  fam- 
r  natural  head.  All  the  torrents  overflowing  their  banks  and  burst- 
ere  in  an  instant  transfornn'd  into  rivers.  The  Tessin,  di'scending 
and  flowing  through  the  vast  ]>lains  of  Hellinzona  and  of  Magadiuo, 
ver  but  a  lake  extending  from  one  chain  of  mountains  t<»  the  other. 
8«  of  watei-s  bore  in  its  course  the  miserable  remains  of  buildings, 
nd,  more  sorrowful  still,  the  blocwly  and  mutilated  remains  of  human 
which  at  this  moment  cannot  be  calculated,  will  certainly  anuMintto 
;t  the  waters  are  not  beginning  to  recede;  on  the  contrary,  the  rain 
relaxation,  spreading  everywhere  misf(»rtune*and  dismay. 

teil  that  the  foregoing  extract  was  published  October  1, 
i  three  to  four  days  before  the  waters  beji^an  to  subside  in 
ferred  to,  and  that  it  rehites  to  Canton  Tessin  only.  The 
)rth  of  the  mountains  came  several  days  later,  l)ut  were 
Dus.  On  0<!tober  1  thev  s<»eined  to  have  burst  over  the  Al- 
id  to  have  ^rained  rather  than  lost  force,  and  continued 
d  nearly  a  week.  By  that  day  (October  1)  comnumicatiou 
Tland  and  Italy  by  all  tlie  well-known  routes  had  ceased. 
ass,  the  Luknianicr,  the  8t.  Bernardino,  the  St.  (iotthard, 
id  the  ji^reat  St.  Rernanl,  w(»re  alike  imjmssable.  Xund>ers 
L  each  were  swei)t  away,  and  in  many  i)lacesland  slides  of 
*s  slipped  from  the  mountain  sides  and  tilled  and  covered 
ey  poured  over  them  into  the  torrents  below.  But  the 
met  ion  of  these  costly  roads  was  nothing  when  compared 
ction  and  desolation  wrought  in  the  valley;  for  the  Rhine, 
irces  in  Canton  (iraubunden  to  where  it]>asses  into  Lake 
the  Rhone  from  where  it  issues  from  out  the  Rhone  (Jlacier 
i,  and  the  Reuss  from  its  rise  in  the  St.  Gotthard  Glacier 
e,  these  rivers  and  all  their  hundred  mountain  tributaries 
rose  above  their  banks  or  burst  their  dikes.  The  Rhine 
►n  Graubunden  and  8t.  Gall;  the  Reuss,  Canton  Uri;  the 
Valais;  and  these  cantons  have  suftered  equally  with 
as  rec(mnt(Ml  in  the  extract  1  have  cpioted,  with  the 
having  had  longer  warning,  there  was  less  loss  of  life, 
ul  a  great<ir  volume  of  water,  and  rose  much  higher  than 
known.  Its  head  waters,  say  from  the  town  of  Splugen 
'  Chur,  (between  which  is  the  lamous  Via  Mala,)  <'arried 
nd  houses  8up[)osed  to  be  too  high  to  be  endangered  by 
•od,  and  the  soil  from  thousands  of  little  patches  of  till- 
brtj  fe^t  square,  carefully  terraced  upon  the  sharp  hill- 
which  had  been  the  work  of  generations.  From  Chur 
ince,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  the  Rhine  valley  is  much 
i  two  to  six  miles  wide.    All  this  distance  the  river  has 
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l)een  carefully  diked  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  its  very  bed  is  usually 
level  Avitli  tlie  fields  on  either  side.  lUit  a  few  years  since  these  dikes 
were  under  the  best  engineering  skill  rebuilt,  made  higher  and  strouger. 
But  now,  while  they  have  luovtai  to  be  strong  enough,  they  are  proven 
to  be  not  high  enough,  for  the  river  overflowed  them  for  miles  and 
mih'S.  On  its  subsidence  they  were  found  to  be  intact,  but  thousands 
of  fc»rtih^  acres,  wluae  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  giapes  and  other  grains 
and  fruits,  had  been  produced  in  marvellous  jM^rfection  an<l  pitjfusion, 
are  now  a  d(\sert  waste.  A  d»»i)osit  of  sand,  giavel,  large  stones,  slimy 
mud,  and  otherdebris  hasmade  them  unfruitful  for  many  years,  even  if  they 
shall  ever  be  restored.  There  are  acres  covered  from  five  to  ten  fe^ 
deej)  with  this  deposit.  During  the  last  century  a  delta  of  several  thou- 
sand acres  had  been  formed  where  the  Khine  enters  into  Ljike  Constance; 
and  although  but  a  few  feet  above  the  lake,  was  supposed  to  lie  pro- 
tected by  the  river  dik(^s  from  the  waters,  and  the  land  already  pastured 
and  tilled  was  iMU'oming  year  by  year  more  fertile.  This  has  been 
Hooded  and  almost  ruined.  Two  entire  villages,  each  of  two  or  three 
hundred  inhabitants  were  swei)t  contpletely  away,  leaving  not  a  vestigJ 
behind;  h(mses,  gardens,  and  even  the  cenu^teries  with  their  dead  wen 
borne  away  by  the  waters.  At  no  jilace  was  the  destruction  more  com 
plete  than  at  Ragatz,  the  famous  '*cure^  an<l  watering-place,  where  Am 
Tamina,  noted  for  its  hot-s]»rings  and  ''George  Pfaetters,'' joins  th( 
Rhine*.  There  the  inhabitants,  more  than  a  thousand,  were  driven  fiwa 
their  habitations,  and  remained  on  the  hill-sides,  wanthig  in  shelter  aiK 
food,  and  isolated  by  the  wat(Ts  fi'om  all  communication  for  live  dayi 
before  th<»  waters  subsided  and  h<*lp  came. 

In  the  valleys  of  tlu»  Reuss  and  the  Rhone  the  destniction  was  of  th 
same  character,  but  these  valleys  are  not  so  large  nor  so  feltile  anc 
])o])ulous,  and  hence  fewer  i)eople  have  sneered,  and  the  money  estimat 
of  the  damage  is  not  nearly  so  gi'(»at.  Still  those  on  whom  the  calamity  M 
sutler  equally  with  those  in  Cantons  Tessin  and  St.  Gall.  During  thtf 
inundaticms  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  detained  water-lKmnd  in  a  \'tllageoi 
the  Rhone,  some  twenty  miles  from  its  source,  for  live  days,  unable  togoii 
any  direction.  At  that  iK)int  the  river  rose  eleven  feet  in  six  hours, aw 
submerged  meadows,  orchards,  and  lields  rich  with  the  harvest,  whid 
the  day  before  one  could  not  imagine  to  be  in  danger  from  the  waters o 
the  *' arrowy  Rhone."  Before  leaving  I  saw  with  how  much  niin  it 
waters  could  be  fraught.  For  three  days  1  saw  several  hundred  mei 
engaged,  like  so  many  wreckers,  in  snatching  from  the  turbident  coi 
rent  immense  piles  of  drilt-wood,  logs,  and  lumber  fi*om  the  saw-miB 
above,  iragments  of  houses  and  trees  torn  from  the  banks,  all  batterw 
by  their  headlong  descent  among  r<K*,ks  and  over  water-falls.  And  whei 
1  was  able  to  procinnl  down  the  valley  to  Lake  Geneva,  I  saw  wule  tracH 
of  land  devastated,  swept,  and  covered  with  debris,  I'cudered  usetoi 
for  years;  saw  dikes  broken  or  overflowed,  and  Aillages  where  manj 
houses  were  still  a  story  de(*i)  und(»r  water. 

The  orticial  report  ui)on  the  inundations  of  1834  estiniate^l  the  pi«p 
erty  destroyed  by  them  at  sev(»n  million  francs.  Those  of  1808  h»v< 
])robably  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  milliou  francs,* 
three  mdlion  (hdlars.  The  authorities  of  Canton  Tessin,  under  date ol 
October  10,  estimate  the  destnuftion  in  that  canton  at  live  million  francs 
If  tlu?  newspa]>ers  may  be  believed.  Cantons  Gnuibunden  aud  St.  Gd 
have  each  suHered  nearly  as  nuich  as  Tessin,  and  Cantons  Uri  and  Vaha 
say  half  as  much.  The  loss  of  life  is  from  seventy-live  to  eigfctj 
Resides  those,  there  an*  the  losses  in  Xorthern  Italy,  which  are  stated  i 
thirty  lives  and  six  million  francs.    So  that  the  entire  loss  by  tbe 
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oods  is  not  less  thsiii  one  hundred  lives,  and  propeit^^  from  twenty  to 
wentytive  million  francs. 

But  it  should  be  understood  that  the  loss  of  proj)erty  Ixnirs  no  ratio  to 
le  amount  of  destitution  and  sut!erin<x  which  it  involves;  is  no  measure 
r  tlie  hardships  which  must  result  from  it.  It  has  not  fallen  upon 
ealthy  individuals  or  corj)orations,  but  ui)on  the  ])oor.  A  v(»ry  lar^e 
roportiou  of  thow*  among  whom  it  is  distributed  hav(»  lost  evci'ything 
ley  iK»s«*8ded.  The  i>roj)erty  of  whole  commuiiiti<»s,  whrre  nine  out  of 
$DOf  the  families  were  alrejidy  but  one  remove  from  destitution,  is  |[|:one. 

One  who  has  never  s«*en  it  can  never  possibly  ima;L;'iiie  what  the  life  of 
le  Swiss  mountaneiM'  actually  is.  He  lives  in  narrow  fi:orjres  between 
lountains  crowned  with  eternal  snows.  His  winters  arc  ci;rht  months, 
is  summers  tour  months  1on<r ;  he  has  no  sprint;  and  no  autumn.  He  lives 
1  a  small  nide  stnicture,  half  house  half  stable,  close  to  the  torrent  that 
Ofthes  down  his  valley.  He  or  his  aniu^stors  have  terraced  a  few  liliputian 
tiitehes,  and  on  their  backs  brought  soil  to  them,  which  year  by  year  he 
sitibzes  with  manure  scraned  from  the  roads,  and  which  jmxlnce  for  him  at 
he  best  only  a  few  potatf)es.  He  owns  a  few  goats,  a  I'ew  sheep,  and  two 
ff  three  cows;  for  the  winter  food  of  thes(*  he  eini)loys  half  his  summer 
a  bringing  on  his  back  from  little  and  almost  inaccessibh*  grass  i)lats 
ibove  him  a  supply  of  hay;  so  short  and  tine  does  it  gi'ow  in  those  alti- 
ades  and  so  <'lose  to  the  rocks  that  one  might  almost  call  it  moss.  The 
kther  half  of  his  summer  is  consumed  in  gathering  fuel  for  the  winter, 
liii  iiife  and  childr<Mi  meanwhile  cultivate  the  potatoes  and  other 
icanty  vegetaldes,  and  tend  the  Hocks.  He  barely  (exists,  he  does  not 
ive.  His  battle  for  existence  is  with  the  elements,  with  the  most  inhos- 
4table  C4)nditi4ins  of  nature,  and  it  is  a  constant  battle,  and  a  battle 
rhieh,  when  won,  yields  him  but  a  bare  existence,  c<jmi)elled  by  vigi- 
fintand  ceaseless  labor  from  cold  and  ice,  rocks,  and  barrenness,  and  all 
his  under  the  ever-impending  peril  of  avalanclnvs,  land  slides  and  tioods. 
Ind  now  a  tiood  has  come,  and  his  tlo(;ks,  his  fuel,  his  food  for  Hocks 
ind  family,  the  very  paths  and  roads  by  which  he  had  ]>roenred  a  part  of 
liese,  and  the  very  soil  where  the  rest  had  grown,  are  in  a  night  swept 
iway.  The  value  in  money  of  what  he  has  lost  may  not  be  more  than 
MM  or  two  hundi*ed  dollars,  but  de])rived  of  it  he  is  left  a  helpless  beg- 
5ir.  Unless  he  forsakes  his  family  and  goes  to  the  cities,  to  which  he  is 
I  Granger,  there  is  left  U}  him  not  even  the  oi)portunity  of  utili/Jng  his 
ab»r.  He  can  earn  nothing.  The  very  roads  by  which  he  would  go 
3wth,  even  the  steep  paths  by  which  he  was  wont  to  jnoenre  fuel,  are 
Iwtruyetl.  Moreover,  winter  is  setting  in — a  season  always  hard  for  him 
Uienduit'.  Nor  has  he  any  hoi»es  of  niixt  year's  summer ;  his  all  is  gone, 
indthe  i)ossibility  an<l  hope  of  regaining  it  is  also  gone.  It  is  upon  such 
K  population  that  the  burd<m  of  the  cahimity  has  fallen ;  hence  my  remark 
faat  the  liguix*s  of  the  loss  by  no  means  measure  the  disaster.  Again, 
in  many  instance's  whole  (communities  are  sutlerers,  so  that  no  one  is 
•Nc  to  help  another.  In  connection  with  the  tioods,  the  Swiss  author- 
tties  and  journals  call  attention  to  another  fact,  namely,  that  ]»erhapsten 
Uioa.sand  dwellings  which  still  stand  have  been  tioodcd  one  and  two 
■tones;  that  this  seiuson  of  the  year  tlufy  cannot  hit  dried,  and  that  there- 
fcttsto  live  in  them  is  to  invoke  fevers,  rheumatisms,  and  other  similar 
diaeases.  Alrea<ly  sickness  of  these  tyi>es  is  rej)orted  as  having  broken 
BQtin  the  stricken  districts  to  an  extent  that  almost  amounts  to  an  epi- 
linDie.  The  means  taken  by  the  citizens  and  authorities  of  Switz<'rlaiul  for 
pmg  8UCCor  to  those  ma<lo  destitute  by  the  inundations  are  very  cred- 
ible to  the  Swiss  character.  The  communities  and  cantons  u]>on  which 
lie  calamity  has  beeu  viaited  have  appropriated  liberally  from  the  public 
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funds,  and  in  response  to  their  api)eals  subscriptions  and  appropriatia 
from  public  moneys  are  b(»iiig  made  by  the  other  cantons.  Comniitta 
have  been  formed  in  every  considerable  town  to  canvass  for  Iielj);  do 
ing  and  food,  jis  well  as  money,  are  solicited  all  over  Switzerlan<l.  Il 
probable  that  an  api)roi)Viation  for  relief  of  the  suilerers  will  be  nia^le 
the  federal  council  at  Berne.  The  Kinfjs  of  Prussia,  Wurteinberj?  a 
Bavaria  have  sent  in  the  ag|n'^J?<ite  50.000  francs,  and  several  cities 
their  countri(\s  have  already  contributed  generously.  It  is  state^l  auth 
itatively  thiit  500,000  francs  ($100,000)  will  be  recpiired  to  prevent  st 
vation  the  coming  winter;  audit  is  a  relief  to  know  that  this  amount 
already  assured  from  different  sources  of  public  appro])riatu)ns  and  p 
vat4^  benevolence,  the  latt(»r  partly  outside  of  the  country.  Appeals  ha 
already  been  issued  to  Swiss  citizens  abroad,  and  undoubtedly  the  Sw 
consuls  in  the  United  States  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  rec*eivi 
and  transmitting  such  contributions  as  may  be  made  in  their  sevei 
districts. 

Statistics  show  that  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  or  more  t 
storms  and  inumhitions  have  been  constantly  increasing  in  violent 
The  fact  is  ascribed  to  several  causes,  the  princii>al  <me  being  the  Ci 
stant  disforesting  of  the  mountains,  wiiich  has  been  carried  on  for  ma 
years.  For  centuries  (^ach  generation  has  gone  a  little  higher  or  a  lit 
wider  for  fuel  and  lumber,  and  so  contributed  to  denude  tlie  moiintai; 
But  the  very  (fay  that  those  last  floods  struck  canton  Uri,  a  lejilli 
citizen  of  that  canton  told  me  with  some  i)ride  how  the  cantonal  auth 
ities  had  increased  its  revenues  within  the  last  tew  years  by  making  acci 
to  and  felling  forests  theretofore  regarded  as  iniKrcessible. 

I  believe  it  was  the  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh  who,  in  an  elaborate  wo 
some  years  ago,  pointed  out  how  climate  is  injuriously  affected  by  t 
removal  of  forests,  and  in  a  manner  so  striking  and  convincing  as 
attract  the  attention  of  several  of  the  continental  governments  t/O  t 
subject,  and  to  cause  them  to  take  steps  to  increase  the  acreage  given 
to  woodland.  In  several  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  the  laws  prohi 
a  proprietor  from  cutting  down  a  tree,  large  or  small,  without  planti 
another  the  same  season,  and  in  others  he  has  to  obtain  the  cousttnt 
the  authorities  even  to  make  such  exchange  of  an  old  tree  lor  a  sa]>lii 
But  no  such  wholesome  rule  has  been  enforced  in  the  more  nioiuitftiuc 
cantons. 

Mr.  Marsh's  theory,  that  a  general  removal  of  the  forests  in  any  c*oiiul 
subjects  it  to  the  two  extremes  Of  flood  and  drought,  has  now,  I  belie 
become  univ(»rsally  accepted,  and  its  importance  is  acknowledged  to 
as  great  as  he  originally  (*ontended.  The  press  of  this  country  is  m 
demanding  that  the  federal  government  shall  cause  the  entire  couvl 
to  be  rewooded,  at  least  to  the  extent  it  was  flfty  or  one  hundred  ye; 
ago,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  great  deal  will  at  once  be  done  to  that  ei 

Since  I  have  betMi  writing  this  I  have  seen  a  statement  to  the  effi 
that  1,000,000  francs  have  been  alrea<ly  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  th< 
who  have  suffered  by  the  inundations,  and  that  it  is  in  conttMuplati 
not  to  cease  efforts  until  that  sum  shall  be  increased  to  4,000,000  frauc« 
$800,000. 
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Florence. — T.  B.  Lawrence,  ConmJ  General. 

December  31, 1'^GT. 

tatement  shom'nff  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day  : 

Italian  lire. 

WW  jroiids 51)1 ,562  54 

lintinpt  and  frames TH.IGO  26 

•rWe  statuary 51,910  (K) 

Total  fcir  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 721,038  80 

Total  for  quart«*r  «'ijded  Mareli  31,  1^*68 im\,C>44  34 

T(»tal  for  quarter  ended  June  :V),  186H 55.**,64)9  94 

Total  tor  <inart4*r  ended  September  30,  1868 814,i>71  76 

Grand  total 2,741.924  84 


November  21,  1808. 

^  •  •  •  •  Tlie  Rii])erficial  area  of  tlio  iirodiictive  soil  of 
illy  is,  in  round  nninbers,  2;3,(MK),0(>0  hec*tar(»s,*  of  which  arable  laud 
HnpoHe.s  11,(MK),(K)() ;  womls  and  forests,  4,(MM),(MM);  olive  on'hards, 
iOjOUO;  pastura;,'e,  5,500,000;  meadow  laud,  1,200,000;  ehestiiut  plauta- 
ODft,  600,000 ;  and  rice  prrouuds,  150,000.  Oraiii  is  raised  upon  about 
le-half  of  the  cultivated  lan<l,  the  present  annuiil  imMluction  bein^ 
iHniate<l  at  70,(K>0,000  hectoliters,!  of  which  ;ri,00(),000  consists  of 
heat,  10,000,0(M)  of  Indian  corn,  1,500,000  of  rice,  and  the  remainder  of 
re,  barley,  and  oats.  The  average  crops  of  cereals  are,  howev«»r,  insuffi- 
ent/or  eonsumptiou,  and  the  last  year's  imimrtation  amounted  to 
i900,0OO  hectoliters.  After  the  cereals,  olive  oil  occni)i(»s  the  highest  rank 
mong  the  agricultural  products  of  Italy,  constituting  as  it  does  a  neces- 
Ky  article  of  food  with  th<^  ^reat  mass  of  the  poi)u1ation  by  supplying 
wplace  of  butter,  and  at  th(»sam(^  time  an  important  and  viduabh*  item 
rexxM>rt.  The  last  annnal  statistics  show  the  i>roduce  of  olive  oil  for 
ijyear  to  have  amounted  to  within  a  fraction  of  200,000,000  hei'toliters, 
Mvalae  of  the  oil  exported  during  the  same  perio/l  being  represented 
^90,000,000  francs.  Although  the  process  of  refining  oil  has  of  late 
•m  andergone  mnch  improvement  in  some  localities,  yet  the  old- 
taUoned  methods  of  extraction  are  still  extensively  emi)loyed,  and 
ttiseqaently  much  of  thisartich*  is  refined  a  second  time  in  France  and 
Unied  thence  to  foreign  conntries  as  "  French  "  oil. 
.  The  quantity  of  wine  now  made  annually  averages  .•]0,000,(K)0  hecto- 
rs, most  of  which  is  consumed  within  the  kingdom,  although  Great 
^tain,  Austria,  and  South  America  take  a  small  amount.  Some 
•Jprovement  over  former  years,  both  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and 
*  manufacture  of  wine,  is  manifest,  but  very  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
i^hed  by  the  Italians  in  these  particulars  before  thcMr  wiii'  s  can  rival  in 

leign  markets  those  of  France.    With  a  soil  and  climate  in  the  opinion 

■■^ - 

*  2i  acres.  1 22  imx>eriul  gallona. 
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of  '* experts"  fully  ef|ual  to  the  vine-growing  re^ons  of  the  last-named 
country,  and  admirably  adai)ted  to  its  culture,  tbe  failure  on  the  part(rf 
Itiilian  agri(;ulturists  to  develop  this  jirolific  source  of  wealth  by  means 
of  judicious  cultivation  and  skilled  labor  is  certainly  remarkable. 

The  ex])oi-tation  of  orangfes,  lemons  and  almonds  fi*om  Sicily  is  exceed- 
ingly inolitablc,  the  annual  valuation  of  the  exports  of  the  two  former 
•  reaching  the  sum  of  40,0(M),000  francs,  and  of  almonds  7,000,000,  a  large 
portion  of  these  sliii)iuents  being  made  to  the  United  States. 

Of  madder  and  sumac,  the  growth  of  tbe  soutbeni  provinces  and  rf 
Sicily,  50,000,000  kilogiams*  are  annually  sent  abroad. 

Th(»re  are  thirty-four  iron  mines  now  worked  in  the  kingdom,  produc- 
ing an  annual  average  of  1,500,000  metrical  quintalst  of  ore;  fifteen  lead 
mines  with  a  yearly  j)roduction  of  160,500  metrical  quintals;  twenty-two 
copper  mines  from  which  are  annually  extracted  .*^2,0(K)  tons  of  ore,  four 
mines  of  mercury,  and  one  of  zinc.  !No  less  than  fifteen  varieties  of  mar- 
ble are  (piarried,  the  annual  value  of  that  exported  from  the  districts 
Carrara  ak)ne  amounting  to  upwards  of  10,000,000  francs. 

In  this  connection  1  may  mention  tiie  ^'jnetra  dura^^  or  Florentine 
mosaic,  in  the  i)roducti(m  of  which  there  ai^e  engaged  in  the  city,  besides 
the  Royal  Manufactoiy,  ten  private  estiiblishments,  whence  siKJcimensof 
this  tasteful  haiulicraft,  ranging  in  design  from  table  tops  to  brooches, are 
sent  in  larg<^.  quantities  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  various  partsrf 
Euroi)e.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  sulphur  now  obtained  is  reck- 
oned at  2,300,000  metrical  quintals,  of  which  the  Island  of  Sicily  yieMa 
three-fourths.  Of  this  article  there  were  ex])orted  in  18(>(>,  6(>,000  tonsto 
Great  Britain,  38,000  tons  to  France,  and  80,000  tons  to  other  countries 
Salt  is  obtained  extensively  in  many  localities  of  the  peninsula  and  rf 
Sicily,  from  salt  marshes,  salt  mines,  and  salt  springs,  the  yield  daring 
18Gr/ being  3,883,081  metrical  (luintals,  with  a  value  of  3,508,000  fran<» 
All  salt  works  excei)ting  those  in  Sicily  are  the  property  of  the  st^ite,  some 
of  them  being  worked  directly  by  the  government,  and  others  managed  by 
contractors;  as  a  government  monopoly,  the  price  of  salt  is  fixed  by 
royal  (h»cree,  and  at  tbe  present  time  at  so  high  a  rate  that  the  C4)ii.siimp- 
tion  of  tbe  inferior  qualities  used  in  agriculture  and  the  cuiing  of  fish 
is  deemed  to  be  seriously  checked,  to  the  injury  alike  of  the  najtional 
industry  and  of  the  public  revenue. 

Tbe  production  of  wool  is  small,  as,  according  to  estimate,  there  are  in 
the  country  less  than  0,000,000  sheep,  yielding  on  an  average  not  more 
than  one  kilogram  of  wool  per  hea<l.  The  totiU  <iuantity  of  woolen 
and  worst(*d  yarn  spun  annually  is  reckoned  at  8,950,000  kilogranUy 
and  tbe  value  of  tbe  woolen  cloth  manufactured,  (generally  of  inferior 
quality,)  at  ()G,000,0(X)  francs,  240,000  persons  being  employed  throo|h- 
out  the  kingdom  in  this  pursuit.  Cotton  has  latterly  been  cultivated tl 
some  <?xtent  in  Calabria,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Tbe  kingdom  wutaiM 
200  spinning  mills,  with  450,000  spindles,  ])i*oducing  annually  144,000  n^ 
trical  (piintals  of  yarn  valued  at  35,000,000  francs.  Cotton  dotb  iaaUnort 
entirely  woven  by  means  of  the  hand  loom,  tbe  annual  value  of  this  fifthriB 
being  estimated  at  80,000,000  francs.  Tbe  statistics  of  the  silk  trade  ahoit 
that  the  number  of  looms  now  at  work  in  Italy  are  20,000,  Geneva  and 
Como  being  tbe  chief  centers  of  tbe  manufactui'e,  and  that  the  lastyeaitj 
l)roduce  of  the  '*  throwing  mills"  was  2,721,759  kilograms,  the  value  o 
which  is  comi)utcd  at  190,500,000  francs. 

Tbe  ])laiting  of  straw  hats  and  bonnets  is  an  extensive  branch  i 


*  Two  and  one-fourth  pounds  avoirdupoia, 
t  Ouii  hundred  kilograms. 
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QBtrjj  moTioi)olize<l  almost  entirely  by  the  district  immediately  con- 
ions  to  Florence,  the  peasantry,  espe^'ially  wonn^n  and  children, 
ting  the  straw  braids  by  hand,  the  business  hous(^s  of  their  employ- 
behig  generally  loi*ated  in  the  city  itself.  Owin^  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lms  of  the  Italian  custom-house  straw  hat^  iire  not  now  distinguished 
Q  those  made  of  other  materials,  I  am  unable  to  obtain  the  ]>resent 
latiou  of  the  straw  fabrics  expoi1:ed.  In  18(K),  however,  the  amcmnt 
1  computed  at  about  1.j,0(K),000  francs,  of  which  the  exportations  to  the 
ted  States  were  of  the  value  of  nearly  3,00(),(.MM)  francs. 
he  present  pnKluction  of  hemp  is  500,000,  and  of  flax  135,000,  metri- 
qaintals  per  annum,  of  which  the  fabrics  woven  during  the  last  year 
:be  l:^),000  looms  in  the  kingdom  amounted  in  value  |to  60,000,000 
les. 

Ace  is  woven  in  large  quantities  at  Genoa,  Venice,  in  parts  of  Lorn- 
dy,  and  in  the  southern  provinces. 

"he  manufacture  of  embroideries  and  trimmings  is  extensive,  and  the 
riy  production  of  ecclesiastical  ornaments  alone  (made  principally  at 
an  for  the  supply  of  Italian  churches,  and  for  exportation  to  Austria 
i  Switzerland)  amounts  in  vahie  to  about  800,000  francs. 
rlass  beiMls  of  every  des<a*iption  are  made  in  immense  quantities  at 
lice  and  at  the  neighboring  island  of  Murano,  whence  they  are  s(int  to 
parts  of  £uroi>e  and  the  East.  In  this  manufacture  there  are  not  less 
n  5,000  persons  employed. 

liere  are  536  jiaper  mills  throughout  the  kingdom,  their  annual  con- 
aption  of  rags  being  370,000  metiical  quintals,  and  the  value  of  the 
>en  28,000,(kK)  francs.  The  paper  exiK)rted  amounts  in  value  to 
DO5OOO,  and  that  of  the  imi)ortation  to  2,100,000  francs. 
lie  coral  fishery  employs  about  400  boat«,  and  upwards  of  2,500  men 
I  boys.  Tliis  valuabh?  Jirtide  of  ornament  is  wrought  to  some  extent 
the  cities  of  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  but  chiefly  at  Naples,  where  it  forms 
laple  article  of  trade  and  commerce.        •  •  •  ♦ 


Genoa. — O.  M.  Spencer,  ComuL 

Dece^iber  31,  1867. 

itement  shoicing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exporinfrom  this  port  to 
the  United  IStiites  duri)uj  the  quarter  ended  thi^f  day. 

Francf*. 

•Ue 71,406 

aid  pnmice  Htoiie 6, 1110 

DM 5.440 

1 99,0tJ0 

tmtfAe 11,9H0 

NTTcd  citron  and  fruits 7, 450 

te 46,430 

le 11,740 

d 4,040 

IB  of  tartar IH,  750 

cr 2,450 

itaata,  Ac 8,s:«) 

m 3,7S0 

ieUaovoiia  gooda 3(),8t*0 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 328, 446 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1H68 452,200 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 494,800 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,1868 5:56,015 

Gnnd  total 1,811,461 
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I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  annual  eoramercial  rei)OTtfoT 
this  consulate  for  the  year  ended  Septenil>er  30,  1868. 

The  aiTivals  and  departures  of  American  vessels  at  this  ytoTt  during 
this  period  were :  Arrivals,  39;  departures,  37.  During  the  last  oorre- 
spoiuling  year  tluTe  were  11)  arrivals  and  19  departures,  so  that  itvill 
be  se(*n  that  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Genoa  in 
American  bottoms  has  exactlv  doubled,  and  1  mav  add  that  thew  » 
every  indi<'ation  of  its  steaaily  increasing. 

You  will  find  entered  a  statement  (E)  of  the  anivals  of  vessels  of  aH 
classes  at  this  port  during  the  consular  ye^r  18(58,  together  with  stat^ 
ments  of  im[)orts  and  ex])orts  (A  and  B)  from  Octob(»r,  18(j7,  to  October, 
18(i8,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  same  period  last  year. 

Statements  ('  and  I>  relate  to  the  imports  of  petroleum  and  theexp(Mtl 
of  marble  in  blocks,  showing  an  aggregate  of  something  nejir  four  mil' 
lion  gallons  of  the  former  and  19,137  tons  of  the  latter. 

Tlie  valu(*  of  tin*  luoduce  of  cotton  of  late  years  in  Italy  is  estimated 
at  about  tifty  millicms  of  frames  annually.  A  large  proportion  of  tlient 
cotton  comes  from  America.  Genoa  being  the  principal  i)ort  of  entry 
for  this  stai)l(»,  every  year  10,000  workmen,  employed  in  liOO  factori€8| 
work  up  144,000  cjuintals,  representing  35,000,000  francs.  Lorobarjf 
and  Piedmont  are  the  provinces  in  which  the  spinning  and  weaviog 
have  uuide  the  greatest  ])rogress. 

The  harvests  have  been  unusually  abundant  this  year  ever>'wh«l 
throughout  the  peninsula,  while  the  grape  crop  has  been  something 
extraordinary,  especially  in  Piedmont  and  Sicily. 

The  number  of  invoices  certified  at  this  cimsulate  during  the  pastyctf 
have  been  23."),  representing  a  value  of  1,843,599.88  francs. 

The  duties  on  imjiorts  remain  substantially  the  same,  so  far  as  I M 
advised,  with  the  (exception  of  that  on  bird,  which  has  been  grea^ 
reduced.    It  is  now  one  franc  per  one  hundred  kilograms. 
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t  9kowing  the.  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Genoa  to  the 
United  States  for  thf.  years  IcH)?  and  JHGS. 


Quantity. 


Dt>M:r1ptiun. 


>r  bottlcii 

-    -    -    .-    crnllii.  - 

arallM   . 

<1  c<*cnri  ]] 

Ibn . .  1 

d  Drwiervt?ii 

IbH-      1 

lbi« . . 

Ibd.  .■ 

Ibs.l 

lbn.-i 

lbH..l 

Ibu.. 

ibH.. 

IbH.    . 

Jid  «alt     

IbK   . 

Hw.. 

lbs.. 

Ib«.. 

i.lbjt.. 

IbK.. 

lbs.. 

IbH.. 

lb-. J 

id  pultifr 

buKb . . 

IbH..' 

IbH.. 

IbH.. 

No. 

Ibu.. 

lbs..' 

IbH.. 

tOUH. .  1 

1  in  ca""*"!* 

toiiH . . : 

Iba.. 

1J»6!?. 


426,  7r)<) 
404.  (KX) 
2<j.9«:0 
24:),  (XM) 
2U4.  :m) 
i!n'>.  euo 

440.  (KM) 

29,000 

944,  000 

i:«,(.oo 

625.  000 

09r>,  000 

022,  8i.O 
492.  0<I0 
:j2.'i.  000 
<;72.  IKX) 
246.  700 
520,  (MK) 
132,  001 » 
267,  000 
25,  000 
22«i.  695 
1 19,  ^60 
658,  «,00 
4:it).  000 
4:K),900 

4r.t*,  000 

39,  500 
190.  000 
75:»,  (MX) 
4:J5.  (X)0 

3o;i,  (.00 

19.  000 

5.9t.0 

0*7 

386,000 


1, 


3, 
2. 
4, 
1. 

1, 


1, 

8, 


1. 

o 
•■I 

21. 
12. 

5, 

«> 

•-> 

1, 


1867. 


332, 
201, 

6. 

148. 

37, 

51 -2, 

351. 

13. 

1,859. 

187. 

2, 720, 

1.020. 

1,187, 

412, 

213. 

1,065, 

O.VI 


000 
5<W 
200 
70t) 
(XX) 
(K)0 
(XM) 
5(X) 
(MM) 
(NH) 
0(X) 

ort) 

(KX) 
(MX) 
500 
OilO 
UOO 


64,  (KX) 

25><.  000 

20,  000 

739,  KX) 

1, 2i»7.  (X)0 

3,  454,  (XM) 


Valnc   In 
1866. 


$30,000 

934.300 

126,000 

97,  WX) 

90,  (KX) 

186,000 

80,000 

5,000 


200,000 
182,000 
100.000 
86,000 
330,000 


650,000 

120, 000 

2, 000, 000 

226.000 

3, 000. 000 

6,000,000 

4(X),  000 

54iO,000 


1, 


219,000 

4. 747.  (100 

27.9(X} 

7.7:r»,0(X) 

965  (XX) 

31.  o«;o 

800,000 

3, 4()r>.  (»uo 

1,2('0,  0<)0 

100,000 

42,500 

489 

584,000 

\t  showing  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  imports  into  this  port  for  the  years 

J8(57  and  IbtW. 


Deticrlption. 


>r  bottle* grallji . 

her  MpihtuouH  liquom gullii. 

gttlU . 

kifidrt galln. 

lb«. 

IbH. 

IbH. 

gallij. 

lbs. 

IbH. 

IbH. 

IbH. 

IbH. 


digo 


oil  sefd) IbH. 

IbH. 

IbH. 

IbH. 

IbH. 


i;.  andrewed 

:,  drvMed 

i,  maDofiictared. 


I. 


IbH. 

IbH. 
.lbs. 
.IbH. 

IbH. 
.lbs. 


Quantity. 


1868. 


716,240 
316.000 
253,750 
410,765 
10,683.  140 
810,800 
614.  300 

1,316,244 
51.329,(KX) 
18,  010,  (XX) 

6,491,000 
983,  500 
634. 0<X) 

1,851,854 
410,80<J 

9,  500,  OUO 

4,216,000 
378, 600 


1867. 


35,600 

1, 894, 0<.0 

563,  OCO 

20. 800, 000 

2, 858,  000 

2,639,000 


1, 222.  600 

755,  91.0 

481.871 

970,  l.'»3 

10, 278. 7(X) 

730.000 

545,  t<;K) 

1,726,3«X) 

55, 858.  tXH) 

14.  800,(iOi) 

8,  «>20,  (XX) 

778.  0(X) 

478,  800 

1,  763,  677 

1, 166,  400 

)1.6(XJ,000 

5.  58(),  (MX) 

261,300 


187,  OIN) 
2, 079,  (XK) 

536,000 

24, 795. 000 

2, 924,  000 

2,612,000 


Value   in 

1868. 


$183,  000 

29,(XJ0 

351.000 

17i»,(XX) 

1, 8(X),  (XK) 

l^,  000 

216,000 

610,000 

3,716.0(;0 

2, 445,  (MO 

580,000 

23(i.  0(J0 

50,  0(H) 

40,  (XK) 

239,  (JOO 

4.59,000 

277,000 

668,000 

42,000 

2,000 

1, 31)1. 000 

595. 000 

3,000.000 
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B. — Statement  showing  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  imports,  SfC. — ContiDQfd. 


Description. 


Quantity. 


1868. 


Wool lb«..!  6,005.000 

Flannel lb*. .  7, 4J>6, 000 

SUk.rnw lbH..i  65,000 

8llk.  nmnufacturt'd IbH.J  143.000 

Corn  and  grain , bush..,  I*i7,  000 

Oat« bnith..  23.780 

Flour lbs..!  3,296.700 

Charcoal lb«j..  223,0(1) 

Mercery  and  hardware IbM..,  636, (HiO 

Machinery t<»nij . .  i  \i.00ii 

Rag» lb»..  1,730,000 

Iron,  pig .  tong. .  7, 952 

1  ron,  wrought lonn . .  j  3 1, 809 

BraM  and  copper tnns..|  2,906 

Leiid tou«..|  16,266 

Coal lonn..  905.200 

Earthenware  and  porcelain Ib^ . .  2, 722, 000 

Gla»*iiwHre IbB..,  5,914,000 

Tobacco Ibg..;  19,391,000 


Value  it 


1867. 


8,  OIM,  WW 

8, 604, 000 

75.  OOrt 

120, 0<XI 
2,416,0rH) 

205.000 
4, 0H5,  OOU 

ll:i,00» 

3:{5, 1N« 


1,406  000 

iKoeo 

29.512 

1.109 

1. 120 

1,166.8011 

2,1011,010 

15. 226.  UK) 

16,156,000 


$WO,000 


C. — Statefnent  showing  the  importation  of  petroleum  into  Genoa  from  October ,  1667,  to  Seftenkr, 

ie6d. 


Date. 


October.  18fi7 

November,  1867 

November,  iWi? 

November.  18(>7 

December,  18(i7 

December,  1 867 

Jauuary,  1868 

March,  1868. 

March,  I8t»8 

March,  1868.- 

April,  18f»8 

April.  1868 

May,  1868 

May,  1868 

June,  1868 

June,  18(">8 

July,1868 

July,  1868 

AugUHt.  18<)8 

Auguut,  1868 

September,  1868 

September,  1868 

Total  for  year. 


Where  from. 


Muriteilleg 

MarMeiUeH 

Llvf'rpool 

United  Stateij 

Marseill(>s 

(llnHcow 

MarHcilleA ■. 

Unitrd  8tate» 

I'nder  American  colon 

Undi-r  f'ther  colorti 

Under  Americ  tn  colorg 

Undt-r  other  colorg 

Under  Aiorrican  polom 

Under  other  colon* 

Under  American  colorg 

Under  other  colore 

t;n<ler  Anit?rican  colorg 

Undi-r  other  coloru 

llnder  American  colors 

Under  other  colorg 

Under  American  colors 
Under  other  colorg 


Qnutitr. 


Bblg.      CMd 


245 

659 

801) 
13,601 


1.633 i    tflia 

115  -  1 

1,S73 


ai63  . 
31902  . 


2.768 
2.014 
3,1(56 


5,956 
6.443 


V 


S,0j6 
6.(155 
6. 529 
7,W6 


4.t« 
41,fll. 


71.183 


tt.«i 


m,m 


■■ 


Statement  Hhmcing  the  exportation  of  marble  in  blocks  from  the  port  ^ 
Genoa  from  October ^  1867,  to  /September j  18(i8. 


D.— 


United  Stiitos ^S  ■ 

England 6|flJ: ! 

Antwerp 1,  W 

Hamburg JJ  ' 

France. ItSw 

Difftirent  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  others,  al>out %^ 

Total  for  the  year I9,1SI 


ITALY. 
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tkawing  tke  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arrived  at  Genoa  during  the  year  1868. 


Natloiiiait^. 

No. 

Tont. 

STEAIBHIPS. 

1,272 
859 

272,7fl2 

239,938 

)tal 

2,131 

512,700 

SAILING  VKSSXLS. 

3,060 
654 

369,268 

153,781 

% 

ytal 

3,714 

1          523.049 

»♦•!  ■■ninr  and  iitaAin  ti^iimIs .....^.T..^.Tr>r--T-r ^ ^ , , .^ -, ^ - .^^w  ^w^-, ^ - 

5.845 

1. 035, 749 

Spezzia  and  Lerioi. — W.  T.  KiCE,  Consular  Agent 

December  9;  1868; 

ave  the  honor  to  inclose  a  statistical  report  concerning  the  comnierce* 
J  ports  of  Spezzia  and  Lerici  for  the  year  1868,  the  latter  port  being 
rised  within  this  consular  jurisdiction,  viz : 

Eteport  of  the  leading  imports  at  the  port  of  Spezzia. 

Report  of  the  leading  exports  from  the  port  of  Spezzia,  with 

ian\ 

BeiVort  of  the  leading  imports  at  the  port  of  Lerici. 

Report  showing  the  leading  exports  from  the  i>ort  of  Lerici,  with 

lary. 

Total  summary. 

connection  with  the  above  reports  received  from  the  custom-house 
>rities  of  both  places,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  a  large 
[)f  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture  used  here,  either  in 
or  for  consumption,  reach  by  railroad  either  from  Genoa  or  Leg- 

Iso  inclose  a  combined  rex>ort  of  vesvSels  entered  at  and  cleared  fron> 
oris  within  the  department  of  Spezzia  during  the  years  1867  and 

showing  their  nationality,  aggregate  tonnage,  with  or  without 
les,  &c.    The  port  and  anchorage  charges,  &c.,  for  foreign  ve^isels 
ige,  as  last  year,  about  twenty-three  cents  per  ton. 
B  Anglo-French  Company,  proprietors  of  the  lead  foundery  at  Per- 
%j  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  gulf,  were  last  year  obliged 
npoond  with  their  creditors,  and  this  extensive  foundery  has  passed 
:lie  possession  of  another  party,  chietly  English.    The  cause  of  the 
•e  of  the  former  proprietoi^s,  I  leam,  was  their  great  outlay,  bad 
igement,  and  the  very  high  export  duty  upon  the  lead. 
B  present  proprietors  have  adopted  a  new  system,  and  dispose  of  all 
I^d  in  Italy.    Within  the  last  six  months  they  have  received  from  ; 
does  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  4,600  tons  of  ore^  of  which  3,792  tons  . 

been  smelted.  The  ore  consists  of  three  different  qualities  as 
rg:  First  quality  "  galena"  yields  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  lead  and 
lains  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore;  "galena,"  from  a  diflferent  mine, 
i  in  qoality,  yielding  from  sixty-one  to  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of 
and  contains  from  220  to  440  grains  of  silver  x>er  ton  of  ore.    The 

36CB 
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chief  proprietor  and  overseer  of  the  works  writes  me,  under  da 
November  15, 1868,  as  follows : 

The  quantity  of  lead  sold  within  the  last  six  montlis  amoants  to  2,308  t-ous,  si 
to  the  variourt  port^s  of  Italy.  The  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  works  at  Pertoi 
Hold  within  the  kingdom,  as  the  duty  of  eleven  irancs  per  ton  upon  aU  lead  ex 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  proprietors  to  extend  their  operations  beyond  thelii 
Italy.  During  the  last  six  months  we  have  produced  959  kilograms  of  silver, 
which  were  shipped  to  and  disposed  of  in  France. 

I  have  the  honor  of  fumishingyou  the  above  statements,  havingrec 
many  applications  for  information  on  the  subject  from  Americans, 
city  wharves  are  almost  completed  according  to  the  first  plan  prop 
and  vessels  (b^awiiig  not  over  seventeen  feet  water  can  now  disci 
their  cargoes  alongside.  They  do  not,  however,  suffice  for  the  iucre 
commerce  of  this  place,  and  another  commission  has  been  appoint 
order  to  propose  a  plan  whereby  they,  as  also  the  breakwaters,  nu 
considerably  lengthened. 

The  works,  in  connection  with  the  gre^t  national  na\'y  yard  at 
place,  are  progressing  magnificently,  the  present  ministry  doing  \ 
their  power  to  promote  and  encourage  this  grand  work.  AcL 
Riboty,  the  present  minister  of  the  navy,  comes  here  in  person  al 
every  Week  or  fortnight  to  inspect,  and,  by  his  endeavors,  advaiu 
completion. 

Statement  showing  the  descriptionj  quantity^  and  value  of  the  leading  %% 

into  the  port  of  Spezzia  during  the  year  18G8. 

1 

Acid,  muriatic,  25,926  kilograms 

Acid,  nitric,  409  kilograms 

Antiquities*,  90  kilograms 

Beer,  110  liters 

Beef,  salt,  430  kilograms ^ 

Buttons,  woolen,  6  kilograms 

Bran,  2,400  kilograms 

Biscuits,  shi]),  40  kilograms 

Books,  printed  and  bound,  15  kilograms 

Bonnet,  1 

Basket-work,  320  kilograms 

Bricks,  6,000 

Bottles,  175  kilograms 

Cocoa,  259  kilograms 

XJoirce,  15,403  kilograms 

( V»nfe(!tionery,  11  kilograms 

Carbon  ate  of  soda,  1 ,620  kilograms 

Caqicts,  woolen,  1  kilogram 

Colors,  3,584  kilograms 

Chocolate,  1  kilogram 

Candles,  stearine,  18  kilograms 

(!he4.'8e,  552  kilograms 

('otton  tissues,  275  kilograms .'.   " 

Charcoal,  30,000  kilograms 

Clocks  and  watches 

Copper  and  brass,  6,313  kilograms 

Chalk,  800  kilogriims 

Coal,  7,044  tons : St 

( -rockery,  common,  2,985  kilograms 

Crockery,  majolica,  578  kilograms 

Crockery,  porcelain,  402  kilograms 

Drapery  articles,  1,461  kilograms 1 

Kggs,  silkworm,  2  kilograms 

Earthenware  tilei*,  37,540  kUograms 1 

Fniits,  acids,  kinds,  140  kilograms 

FYuits,  ire^h,  174  kilograms 

Fruits,  dried,  125  kilp^ams 

Fruits,  preserved,  456  kilograms 
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Francii. 

reaaejS^iekilomms 1,908 

icD  kinds,  1,889  Kilograms 868 

^dyed,  176  kilograms 1,056 

i,i»w,l  kilogram 4 

I,  bleached,  iSl  kilograms 770 

^  98  kilograms 105 

,2 40 

rticles,  0.15  kilograms T 50 

■itlier,  12  pairs 12 

aoQa  sorts,  227,779  kilograms 45,550 

lokinff,  53  kilograms 106 

108,2,616  kilograms 2,660 

1,681  kilograms .• 476 

IT  and  dried,  104  kilograms 136 

30 

ber,  507  kilograms 2,580 

its,  musical,  52 730 

its,  surgical 172 

,  91,505  kilograms 54,903 

material,  2^,692  kilograms 132,846 

ked,  2,235  kilograms 1,560 

.  86  kilograms 68 

t,  11,338  kilograms 7,802 

ements,  742  &lograms *       1,187 

irticles  of,  20  kilograms 100 

imon,  346,500  kilograms 6,930 

nch  hydraulic,  220,000  kilograms 9,800 

53  kilograms 53 

,  various,  4  kilograms 90 

B,  447  kilo^rrams * 804 

f  and  engines,  6,870  kilograms 15, 400 

res 870,000 

2,600  kilograms 3,400 

rhionnt,  1,277  kilograms 702 

d,  7,978  kilograms 4,786 

leed,  6,500  kuofflrams 7,830 

ral  purified,  4,to0  kilograms 1, 710 

ime,  216  kilograms 21 

ead,  11,420  kilograms 1,142 

id  peppermint,  80  kilograms 80 

arions,  16  kilograms 24 

ilograms 11 

12  kilograms 23:} 

tal 740 

refined,  120  kilograms 26 

ined,  176  kilograms 61 

)tic,  450  kilograms 405 

mmon,  13,000  kilograms 104 

egetable  fiber,  52  kilograms 8 

ined,  78,719  kilograms 43,847 

refined,  17,429  kflograms 13,070 

of  baryta,  423  kilograms 330 

in^on,  469  kilograms 328 

Bt,  28  kilograms 80 

lions,  296  Kilograms 440 

3kUograms 900 

M,  pure,  7  kilograms 680 

B8,  raw,  i  kilogram 18 

B8,  mixed,  |  kilogram 11 

Ikerchiefi^  10  kilograms 1,200 

;  above  5  francs  in  value,  1 10 

refined,  3.939  kilograms 1,370 

nd,  similar,  21,070  kilograms 630 

B  kilograms 2,478 

losrams j 195 

r&pbuUding 78,850 

kOc^ams 646 

kilognmis ^ 1,940 

ryi0nwaie,312 3i 
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FriMi 

Tobacco,  Si'V  kilograms tt 

Utensils,  wooden,  104  kilograms (9 

Umbrellas,  silk,  3 54 

Vinegar,  5  ettal SI 

Vaniisli,  various,  202  kilograms Stt 

Vegetables,  570  kilograms 21 

Wax,  sealing,  5  kilograms ^ 100 

Water,  mineral,  64  kilograms 8t 

Wine,  17i  ettal S6 

Wine,  spirits  of, 290  ettal ^...  2,7» 

Water,  chemical,  225  kilograms IM 

Wool,  207  kilograms »f 

Wool  tissues,  ^)S  kilograms 1,014 

Wool  lace  trimmings,  16  kilograms 9M 

Wheat,  207,779  kilograms 41,559 

Wood  for  fires,  158,165  kilograms .*        S,3?tl 

Zinc,  2,858  kilograms 3,344 

Total  imported 1,758,« 

Statement  showing  the  descriptioyi^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exporU  frm 

the  port  of  Spezzia  during  the  year  1868. 


Antiquities,  313  kilograms 1,4II 

Books,  printed  and  bound,  339  kilograms 1,MI 

Basket-work.  304  kilograms ff 

Caps,  woolen,  30  kilograms Jll' 

Chestnuts,  140  kilograms tf 

Coach,  1 Itf 

Fruits,  green,  4,395  kilograms 44S 

Fruits,  containing  oil,  ife  kilograms T 

Flour,  4,644  kilograms 01 

Furniture,  wooden,  523  kilograms 50, 

Grain,  various  sorts,  299,528  kilograms 47,9tf 

Hemp,  350  kilograms \$ 

Imj>lements,  wooden,  150  kilograms Ml 

Iron,  manufactured,  300  kilograms HI 

Iron  implements  and  tools,  20  kilograms 8 

Matresses,  woolen,  53  kilograms • 

Manganere,  660,000  kilograms 139,M 

Marble,  raw,  11,260  kilograms 5,5tt 

Marble,  worked,  value 3,500 

Potatoes,  6,350  kilograms lfi4 

8tones,  worked,  value 38, OW 

Vegetables,  7,420  kilograms 740 

Wine,  38  ettal 54J 

Wheat,  3,228  kilograms 501 

Wheat,  ]>a«try,  45  kilograms 20 

Willow  twigs  for  baskets,  600  kilograms 31 

Ware,  inajolica,  36  kilograms • 

Total  exports 235,574 


Stutement  showing  the  descriptimij  quantity,  and  value  of  the  importi  i^ 

Lerici  during  the  year  1868. 


Beer,2ettal <0 

Bread  and  biscuits,  1,500  kilograms 585 

Bricks  and  tiles,  40,243 : 1,006 

Coffee,  377  kilograms 56 

Colors,  .various,  110  kilograms V^ 

Casks /. 50 

Cork,  worked,  12  kilograms 6 
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Francs. 

Dd  watches 72 

ad  brasB,829  kilograms 2,402 

oommon,  2S6  kilograms 2,048 

fine,  17  kilograms 170 

'arious  sorts,  39,700  kilograms 3, 970 

57,000  kilograms 66,680 

rai«  and  porcelain,  2,775  kilograms 1, 424 

sign  sorts,  182  kilograms 236 

e,  wooden,  6  kilograms 7 

.,900  kiloerams 19,180 

panes  and  bottles,  2,857  kilograms 1, 507 

S427  kilograms 85,600 

thread.  2  kilograms 6 

b,  739  kilograms 443 

r  Biaterial,  5, 982  kilograms 2, 990 

rked,  2,256  kilograms 1,579 

nplements,  50  kilograms 30 

itn,  9  kilograms 56 

y,  300  kilograms 450 

irorked,  10  Kilograms 8 

>Tem  value 160,000 

!,  10  kilograms 10 

kilograms 48 

ies,  2  kilograms 1  9 

arbonate  of,  100  kilograms 60 

teans. 10 

2 

^raas,  14  kilograms 16 

n  for  bmshes,  78  kilograms % 23 

itiTe,*5,541  kilograms 1,220 

fined,  2,058  kilograms 1,852 

irefined,  2,0Ki  kUograms 1, 562 

imon,  430  kilograms 300 

kilograms 5 

kilogram 2 

athem,  2  pairs 10 

u*  sbip-buildiDg,  value 3, 785 

irtheuware,  33 4 

wooden,  120  kilograms 96 

ettal 1,300 

w  material,  125  kilograms 150 

issnes,  1  kilogram 26 

lulograms 76 

tal  imi)orts 361,846 


nt  ishomng  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  tlie  exports  from 

this  port  during  the  year  1868. 

Francs. 

ied,  3,896  kilograms 4, 675 

2  kilograms '. 370 

pics,  222,099  kilograms 111,050 

roiked 350 

;  74, 662  kilograms 174,062 

10  kilograms 870 

iir  rfiip  building 1, 000 

2 

tal  exports 292,979 


immary  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  of  Spezzia  and  Leriei 

during  the  year  1868. 

FrancK. 

ding  imports  of  Spezzia 1, 752, 659 

ding  imports  of  Leriei 361,846 

IkftdiiighnpartBof  Gulf  of  Spezzia 2,113,505 
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Fmci 

Total  leading  exports  from  Spezzia 239,2?4 

Total  leading  exports  from  Lerici 292,879 

Total  leading  exports  of  Gulf  of  Spezzia 538,353 


Comparative  ttalement  showing  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers^  unth  their  «||ftfitr 
tonnage,  entered  at  and  cleared  from  the  port  of  Spezzia^  Italy,  during  the  gears  1867, 18w. 


Years. 


Sailing  ves- 
8eU. 


No. 


ENTERED. 


Tons. 


steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


With  car- 
goes. 


No.    Tons. 


In  ballast 


No. 


18<I7 5, 1 11  179, 643     577!  48, 647  3, 990 161, 287:  i,  698   67, 003  5, 631,221, 844 

1868.. 5.861247,143     584   51, 137  4,  684  216,707  1,761   81,5736,382286,854 


Italian. 


No. 


Tons. 


CLEARED. 


1867    5,085179,312     576148,4224,037156,3991,624 

1868 5,  880  251, 823     582!  50, 094,4, 708  223, 687  1, 754 

I  'I  I  i  I  1 


Foroign. 


No. 


Tons. 


TstaL 


No. ;  Tool 


71,3355,595220,070 
78,2306,398289,970 


57|    6,4465.(iee8aiS!0 
63!  ll,4266,445S0LSI 


66 


64 


5.664<5,e61SS7.ni 
ll,»476.4e»l,9n 


Number  of  vensels  entered  and  cleared  daring  1867 
Number  of  veusels  entered  and  cleared  daring  1868 

Increase  for  1868 , 


Namt>er.        Tou. 


11.349 
12,907 


an,  197 


i 


1,558'       IWl" 


Venice. — ^Francis  Colton,  Camul. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  lo 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Glass  beads 32,36S.« 

Painted  pictures 31,000.» 

Furniture,  antique 730.00 

Photograi)hi(!  articles 16, 14130 

Violin  strings 1,775.00 

Antiquities,  &c 2,m«0 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 84,406.59 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 36,743.86 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 59,5W.04 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 46,7»» 

Grand  total 227,54406 


April  10, 186& 

Allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  theannual  consularrepcffte' 
^  It  is  well  known  that  the  yearly  statements  of  commercial  transactioDB 
are  made  in  the  different  centers  of  trade  on  the  Ist  day  of  each  Janntfy* 
Sometimes  a  month  elapses  before  the  condensed  report  of  the  year » 
published,  but  it  may  be  easily  calciUated  that  by  the  end  of  the  M 
quarter  of  the  year  the  consul  could  have  a  full  report  made  erf  ^ 
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nts  of  trade  for  the  previous  year,  and  forward  it  to  the  depart- 
By  the  Ist  of  Jane,  at  the  latest,  all  the  consular  annual  reports 
I  issued  in  the  regular  published  volume  of  "  Commercial  Rela- 
■hich  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  business  community 
in  making  their  calculations  upon  foreign  trade.  At  present 
ralar  reports  are  received  in  printed  form  when  they  are  more 
^ear  old,  a  length  of  time  which  renders  them  useless  for  all 
\  calculations. 

8  age  of  rapid  communications  and  changes,  and  great  develop- 
i  every  department,  a  year  counts  more  than  a  decade  of  the 
rhen  the  present  consular  system  was  adopted.  Our  English 
ive  adopted,  some  years  ago,  this  system  of  annual  reports,  and 
siness  community  are  thoroughly  posted,  at  the  earliest  moment, 
•d  to  their  extensive  commercial  relations.  Indeed,  no  delin- 
^f  a  British  consul  is  liable  to  so  severe  a  censure  from  his  gov- 
1  as  a  tardy  annual  report.  The  fullness  and  freshness  of  the 
consular  annual  reports  is  quite  marked  in  their  published 
)f  commercial  relations ;  one  is  struck  with  the  elaborat-e  reports 
B  trade,  commerce,  and  important  events  transpiring  in  all  the 
)f  trade  in  the  United  States,  as  drawn  out  in  this  volume.  The 
consul  feels  that  he  is  writing  about  live  transactions,  in  which 
a  vital  interest,  and  not  making  dry  statistics  of  the  past, 
ublications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  good  in 
res,  but  do  not  cover  the  ground  of  a  full  annual  report  from 
)mparisons  and  information  of  great  value  are  derivable,  much 
iterests  of  our  mercantile  community. 

January  1,  1869. 

g  the  quarter  just  closed  five  cargoes  of  petroleum  have  arrived 
e  United  States,  two  only  of  which  were  under  the  American 
ich  is  about  the  proportion  of  American  productions  coming 
se  waters  under  the  national  colors ;  and  I  am  led  to  believe 
h  is  the  ca«e  in  other  foreign  seas.  Such  is  the  disadvantage 
'hich  our  commerce  is  laboring,  from  various  causes,  that  our 
are  discouraged  to  compete  with  those  of  other  nationalities. 
'  our  ships  still  sail  under  foreign  flags,  under  which  they  took 
uring  the  rebellion,  and  still  continue  so,  not  only  on  account  of 
d  disability  to  again  adopt  our  colors,  prohibited  by  existing 
t  also  because  it  is  more  profitable  for  them  to  remain  as  tliey 
ig  existing  commercial  relations  in  the  United  States,  although 
ly  employed  in  the  Americsin  trade. 

inual  national  tax  on  American  shipping  is  excessive;  also  the 
laties  on  raw  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  is  most 

is  always  danger  of  frauds  on  the  government  in  making  dis- 
ion  between  parties  paying  duties.  Still  there  is  another  mode 
assing  the  same  end  and  encouraging  shipbuilding,  viz:  by 
making  an  appropriation  for  bounties  to  be  paid  to  bona  fide 
owners  of  ships,  built  in  American  shipyards,  when  the  ships 
[dieted,  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton — equaling  as  nearly  as  possible 
lal  amount  of  gross  duties  paid  on  the  imported  raw  materials 
Oke  ship's  construction.  Another  change  could  be  made  for  ttfe 
01  shipper  without  loss  to  the  government  by  altering  the  fixed 
•nsolar  fees,  reducing  all  ships'  fees  in  number  and  amount  from 
leventy-flve  per  cent. ,  to  correspond  more  nearly  with  English 
'  charges,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  present  charge 
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for  certifying  foreijoni  invoices  from  the  regular  fee  of  two  dolla 
a  half  to  five  dollars  for  every  invoice  certified  by  United  Stati 
suls.  The  gross  income  from  the  consular  system  would  then 
increa^^ed  fully  fifty  per  cent,  without  detriment  to  the  govemmei 

Every  business  man  will  agree  to  the  proiwsition  that  the  h 
interests  of  our  country  are  at  present  aft'ected  jiroportiouately 
diminution  or  increase  of  our  shipping.  When  it  is  remembw^ 
all  foreign  freights  are  paid  in  coin,  it  can  be  easily  seen  how  mu 
gold  balance  is  affected,  when,  instead  of  receiving  millions  o 
annimlly  for  transporting  foreign  freights,  we  are,  on  the  cor 
actually  paying  out  millions  to  foreign  shippers  for  not  only  br 
us  their  manufactures,  but,  what  is  more  suicidal^  for  transiK)rting 
ican  products  from  our  own  shores,  thus  doubhng  the  balance  a 
us.  Doubtless  sound  national  economy  demands  that  measures  i 
be  adopted  to  encourage  and  foster  our  commerce — with  the  fundai 
idea  always  in  view  of  increased  exportations  and  de<;reased  im 
tions — ^l)y  ftxvoring  the  transi)ortation  of  home  products  and  im 
materials  in  American  bottoms,  and  also  in  every  manner  pos8 
endeavor  to  enable  our  merchant  marine  to  successfully  compet 
all  other  nationalities  in  the  caiTying  trade  of  the  whole  world. 

Allow  me  to  advise  the  department  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
American  Bhipj)ing  at  this  port  of  ninety  centimes  i>er  ton,  while  I 
ship))ing  pays  only  seventy  centimes.  It  is  a  matter  of  important 
this  one  of  the  many  items  which  at  present  burden  the  America) 
per  should  be  removed.  ^ 

After  January  1,  instant,  a  new  system  for  certifying  invoices 
adopted  in  this  district  upon  a  basis  of  an  affidavit  of  the  s 
attested  before  a  native  notary,  a  copy  of  which  instrument  ^ 
warded  to  the  department ;  both  invoice  declaration  and  affidavit 
printed  in  the  language  of  the  countrj^  and  referring  to  each  oth 
according  to  the  sanction  of  the  department. 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  furnishing  the  department  with  a  brief  stal 
of  the  movements  of  trade  at  this  i)ort  for  the  year  1867,  that  it  J 
great  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  at  length  to  report  a  change 
yearly  balances  favorable  to  Venice,  which  is  largely  improved 
nine  months  already  passed  of  the  present  year,  which  are  not  rej 
luider  the  present  system  of  consular  reports  until  next  year. 

The  commercial  transjictions  between  Venice  and  the  United 
for  the  twelve  months  previous  to  this  date,  as  given  in  this  dig 
are  draw;p  entirely  from  the  consuhir  register  kept  at  this  office 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Venice,  like  that  of  many  other  Eui 
cities,  publishes  only  an  annual  report,  which  is  issued  on  the  fii 
of  each  year.  Thus  the  facts  and  statistics  drawn  from  this  soupc 
necessarily  be  one  year  and  a  half  old  when  published  in  the  vol 
''Commercial  Relations,"  printed  annually  by  Congress.  Some 
of  Congress  changing  this  and  ninny  other  defects  in  the  old  cc 
system,  which  was  instituted  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  steal 
munication,  would  seem  to  recommend  itself. 

By  reference  to  statements  A  and  B  it  will  be  seen  that  darii 
four  quarters  ended  30th  ultimo  there  have  been  certified  one  hi 
i^d  seventy-eight  invoices,  amounting  to  211,443.41  lire,  the  merch 
consisting  mostly  of  glass  beads,  of  which  Venice  is  the  largest  pr 
in  the  world ;  while  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  fancy  articles, 
here  be  remarked  that  there  are  several  staple  articles  which 
might  furnish  to  our  commerce  and  which  are  shipped  in  large  qufl 
to  other  countries,  a  part  of  which  finds  its  way  to  America  d 
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ler  channels,  after  pacing  tribute  to  foreigii  shippers,  lleference  to 
tement  C  ^ill  give  some  idea  of  the  natural  exiK)rts  and  imports  of 
nice. 

die  imiM>rts  from  the  United  States  are  at  present  limited  to  a  very 
r  articles  which,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  a  small  sum  when  com- 
:ed  with  the  imports  from  other  nations.  There  is  no  obstacle  in  the 
y  of  increasing  the  trade  between  this  and  American  inn'ts  to  a  con- 
erable  degree.  The  imi>orts  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1807 
mist  of  the  following  five  articles,  viz : 

Lire. 

d  tobacco  to  the  value  of 605,  :n2 

aoleiim  to  the  value  of 3<M5, 5% 

h  to  the  value  of 18,060 

an  to  the  value  of 54,000 

Dow  to  the  value  of 2,750 

Total  value 987,317 


owing  an  increase  over  the  year  previous  of  more  than  half  a  million 
e. 

Statement  C  exhibits  a  most  favorable  improvement  in  the  trade  of 
fluee.  Comparing  the  ye^ir  1807  with  the  year  I860,  it  will  be  seen 
it  dnring  1806,  the  last  year  of  Austrian  occupation,  at  which 
Be  the  commerce  of  Venice  reached  the  lowest  jwint,  the  exjiorts 
eeeded  the  imports  fifty-seven  i)er  cent.,  while  the  year  following  the 
lldt  was  oidy  twenty-seven  per  cent.  An  improvement  so  markiHl  and 
cored  in  so  short  a  time  is  wonderful,  and  evinces  the  restoration  of 
nfldence  upon  the  change  of  government.  It  will  be  further  noted, 
mthe  comparative  stiitements  annexed  to  this  report,  that  the  general 
ide  of  Venice  has  improved  to  a  degree  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
itory  of  any  old  city,  showing  an  actual  inci*ease  of  forty-three  per  cent, 
lother  still  more  encouraging  feature  is  that  the  trade  between  Ven- 
iand  other  Italian  i)orts  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  year  1807,  as 
npared  with  the  pi-evious  year,  while  diu-ing  the  same  period  the  car- 
iBg  trade  of  Venice  has  been  to  such  an  extent  transferred  to  native 
tiKban)  ships,  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  ^'arrivals'-  of  ships 
aring  foreign  flags  in  the  number  of  1,132,  as  will  be  s<?en  by  reference 
eomi»arative  statement  D,  which  also  shows  that  during  the  year  18(56 
ere  were  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  ships  bearing  the  Italian  flag 
itered  this  port,  while  during  the  year  1807  there  were  eighfc^en  hun- 
ted and  fifty -two  ships  of  that  nationality.  Statement  F  shows  the 
oease  in  the  number  of  ships,  of  all  nationalities,  at  this  port  during 
eyear  1867,  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  Venice  as  a  component  part 
'  tte  Italian  Union. 

Daring  the  iiast  twelve  months  the  new  railway  across  the  gi'eat  cen- 
ll  chain  of  theAli)s  via  the  Brenner  Pass  has  come  into  successful 
imtion,  connecting  this  port  with  the  great  central  and  island  dis- 
icte  of  Germany,  and  thereby  giving  them  a  seaport  on  the  xVdriatic 
rtlieir  eastern  and  southern  trade.  This  connection  will  prove  niutu- 
(y  beneficial,  and  profitable  to  both  the  Germans  and  Venetians.  Every 
Mh  since  the  construction  of  this  road  has  witnessed  an  ineivase  iu 
IB  traffic  of  this  new  route  between  Italy  and  (jermany.  Hereafter  the 
•rt  direct  and  economical  route  for  freight  and  passengers  from  the 
•ited  States  to  the  East  vnW  be  by  the  German  line  of  steamers  to 
(taburg  or  Bremen,  and  thence  by  rail  via  the  Brenner  Pass  to  Ven- 
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ice,  and  ship  here  on  board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Compac 
steamers  direct  to  Alexandria. 

There  have  been  formed  during  the  past  year,  in  Venetia,  compaE 
for  the  manufacture  of  native  hemp  and  silk,  which  ha«  hitherto  \h 
almost  entirely  exported  in  a  crude  state,  much  to  the  impoverishm^ 
of  the  country.  Also  a  company  of  Venetian  capitalists  has  been  orgai 
ized,  with  a  capital  of  several  millions,  for  the  purpose  of  conductii 
commercial  transactions  direct,  through  established  agencies,  with  fo 
eign  countries,  which  will  doubtless  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  reviviii 
trade  of  this  old  city. 

This  report  necessarily  deals  with  matters  and  facts  of  more  esped 
interest  to  Venice  and  Italy  than  to  the  United  States,  in  o^nsequcsi 
of  our  limited  commercial  relations  with  this  port;  still  it  is  bebew 
that  it  will  not  be  entirely  without  interest  to  our  countrymen,  whobff 
always  felt  and  evinced  such  a  hearty  concern  in  the  welfare  of  Iti 
during  hov  late  struggle  for  union  and  constitutional  government.  IS 
interest  has  perhaps  been  even  deeper  for  Venice,  which  was  forma 
not  only  the  great  commercial  center  of  the  Old  World,  but  was  ateo 
the  same  time  the  representative  of  free  institutions,  and  stood  fin 
rooted,  based  upon  republican  principles,  for  centuries  far  in  advance 
the  age,  during  a  period  when  the  kingdoms  and  principalitieB 
around  her  were  continually  convulsed  by  revolution  and  anarchy.  A 
here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  secret  of  the  power  of  ancient  Yi 
ie^  without  doubt  lay  in  three  radical  facts,  none  of  which  were  ft 
developed,  but  all  three  obtained  to  a  greater  degree  in  her  pohcy  th 
in  that  of  any  other  government  of  her  time,  viz :  religious  freedo 
popular  liberty  and  political  equality  of  races ;  while  her  wealth  n 
derived  from  her  commerce,  supported  and  encouraged  by  liberal  poB 
of  h^r  government. 

Probably  there  is  no  nation,  at  the  present  time,  with  whose  govei 
ment  ^nd  people  the  Italians  are  more  in  sympathy  and  accord  thano 
own  country;  and  all  that  there  is  required  to  create  a  large'and  mut 
ally  i)rofitable  trade  is  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  our  shippers;  tl 
trade  of  the  Adriatic  especially  would  richly  repay  more  thorough  cd 
vation.  By  reference  to  statement  G  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportii 
of  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  is  largely  in  favor  of  British  shippei 
which  is  the  case  in  other  seas  also  where  formerly  our  trade  succefi 
fully  competed  for  its  share  of  legitimate  profits  prior  to  the  inventi( 
of  that  class  of  ships  represented  by  the  Alabama.  It  will  be  difficn 
to  regaii^the  position  lost  to  our  commerce  in  the  Adriatic  and  Medite 
ranean,  but  it  will  be  accomplished  in  due  time  by  the  energy  andente 
prise  of  the  people  if  sustained  by  a  liberal  policy  of  the  government 

Statement  A,  skotcing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Yaf^ 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1868. 

Lire. 

Glass  beads 113,573.^ 

Photographic  articles 34,506.' 

Antiquities 13,260.i 

Violin  strings 8,ftn-j 

Painted  pictures 41,^* 

Total 2n.443.< 
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Comparalire  statement  F  showing  the  increase  tn  arrivals  and  departures  of  skipt  ti  tkt  fKt 

of  Venice. 


Year. 

Arrival!. 

Depamm. 

Shipi. 

Tonnage. 

Ship*.      1  Tonnait 

1867 

1866 

3,156 
2,886 

330, 316 
258,435 

3,218         3M,W 

2, 813      ssa^n 

Increase 

270 

71,883 

405  i        AS 

Statement  G,  showing  the  nationality ,  number,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  andclesnifnm 

the  port  of  Venice  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1867. 


Nationality. 


United  States 

Brazil 

San  Domingo 

Barbary 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Turkey 

Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Belgium 

Holland 

Malta 

Great  Britain 

Spainf 

France 

Greece 

Ionian  Islandii 

Austria 

Total  of  foreign  ports  . . . 
From  and  to  Italian  ports 

Grand  total 


Arrivala. 

Departarei. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

TOOMPL 

5 

1 

I 

12 
n 

9 
44 

1 
21 

1 
11 

5 
182 

2 
25 

7 

39 

2,160 

1,856 

267 

269 
1,811 

423 
2,140 
2,633 

203 
3,347 

229 
4,174 

823 
79,173 

374 
4,927 

853 

3.996 

177,877 

U 

M 

13 
65 

1 

i- 

9 
15 
79 

4i« 

16 

25 

56 

2,135 

2,528 
628 

285,571 
!          44, 747 

2,425 
793 

3,156 

330,318 

3,218  ' 

3M.H 

Palermo. — Luigi  Monti,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  total  value  of  the  ayorft 
from  this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarts  ended  this  da). 

BrimHt4)ne,  23,.^>3I  cnntjirs;  Rumach,  29,608  bags;  ra^s,  300  bales;  almonds,  452  bii^ 
shelled  almonds,  200  boxes ;  walunts,  774  ba^ ;  lilbert«,  665  bags ;  argols,  49  mB\ 
wine,  138  pipes;  lemon  oil,  32  jars;  lemon  juice,  7  casks;  canary  seed,  1^  ^'Q 
liemx)  seed,  587  bags;  maccaroni,  782  boxes;  licorice,  14  boxes;  orai^es,  64^ 
boxes ;  lemons,  42,280  boxes — being 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 $439,® 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 e(B,# 

Total  tbr  quarter  ended  Juno  30,  1868 33l,W 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 116,73 

Grand  total l,4fl9,«J 

The  American  trade  at  this  port-  has  slightly  decreased  daring  ttt 
year,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement,  viz: 

American  vessels  cleared  for  United  States  during  year  ended  September  30, 1867.  J 
Foreign  vessels  cleared  for  United  States  during  same  period ' 

Total M 

Value  of  cargoes  of  above,  $1,678,782. 
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leriean  veBaeU  cleared  for  Unit«d  State8  dnring  year  ended  September  30, 1868.  32 
reign  remeUi  cleared  for  United  States  during  same  period 82 

Total 114 

Valno  of  cargoe«  of  above,  $1,487,985. 

The  jsjeneral  trade  of  the  island  has  been  improving  since  my  last  report, 
^e  harvest  has  been  quite  abundant,  and  the  mintage  very  good.  The 
Jive  crop  is  excellent,  and  will  be  a  source  of  great  relief  to  the  pro- 
ffietors,  who  for  three  years  past  have  hardly  gathered  olives  enough 
iw  their  private  use. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  produced  in  Sicily 
8  exported  to  France,  where  it  undergoes  the  process  of  refining  or 
^alteration,  and  is  then  spread  everywhere  abroad,  and  more  especially 
otlie  Uniteil  States,  as  French  refined  oil.  It  is  true  that  the  greater 
ttrt  of  the  Sicilian  olive  oil  is  coarse,  crude  to  the  taste,  and  green  to  the 
Mk,  owing  to  the  primitive  and  rough  manner  in  which  the  oil  is  cracked 
Ddpresseil;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  the  pure  juice  of  the  olive, 
nd  it  only  requires  a  good  straining  and  refining  process  to  remove  the 
regs  and  produce  a  sui)erior  quality  of  olive  oil  to  any  which  is  sold  as 
Mh  in  the  American  markets. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  olive  oil  that  Sicily 
in  produce,  but  from  most  reliable  information  I  have  gathered  that 
Us  year  there  will  surely  be  raised  about  one  hundred  thousand  ban-els. 
therefore  call  the  special  attention  of  our  importers  to  these  facts. 
The  appearance  of  the  green  fruit  (oranges  and  lemons)  on  the  trees 
\  excellent.  A  very  fine  crop  is  expected  this  season,  and  a  good  exjjort- 
ig  trade.  The  first  cargoes  for  the  United  States  are  generally  shipped 
boat  the  middle  of  October. 

This  season  a  new  si)eculation  has  been  started,  which,  if  -successful, 
HB  produce  a  radic<'il  change  in  the  Sicilian  trade  with  the  United 
kites.  An  £nglish  line  of  steamers  has  been  advertised  to  run  to 
liples,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  New  York,  direct,  carrying  passengers 
ftd  freight.  It  will  be  the  first  line  of  steamers  running  regularly 
^eeu  Italy  and  the  United  States. 

The  agents  at  Palermo  advertise  that  they  will  dispatch  two  vessels 
io&tbly,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  These  vessels  on  their 
Wtom  will  touch  at  Naples  and  Messina  for  passengers  and  freight,  and 
lfc«  start  from  this  port  dii*ect  for  New  York,  expecting  to  make  the 
Ba  in  about  eighteen  days. 

If  this  line  be  successful,  it  will  greatly  increase  and  ameliorate  our 
Ibditerranean  commerce  and  travel.  Americfin  travelers  coming  to 
l^y  and  the  east,  or  returning  from  these  countries  to  the  United 
Weft,  will  save  one-half  the  expenses  by  using  this  line,  with  the 
kftlity  of  access  by  steamers  to  all  Mediterranean  ports.  This  line  will 
tall  probability  touch  at  some  port  in  Spain. 

fllie  comimny  that  had  the  contract  of  building  the  Sicilian  railroads 
•s  been  declared  bankrupt  by  the  Italian  government,  and  its  charter 
iHnted  to  a  French  company.  This  latter  has  recommenced  the  work 
1  earnest,  have  finished  the  line  from  Messina  to  Catania,  and  are  pro- 
leseing  on  both  ends,  to  join  it  with  the  line  from  Palermo  to  Catania 
I  two  years. 

Another  French  company  has  bought  the  right  for  fifty  years  to  work 
e  expensive  brimstone  mines  of  Prince  St.  Elia  by  machiuerj-.  They 
e  making  very  large  preparation,  and  constructing  expensive  works 

them.  By  these  means  they  will  double  the  yearly  production  of 
'm  important  mineral  in  Sicily,  and  when  the  railroad  shall  be  so  far 
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finislied  aa  to  pass  through  the  mining  districts  of  Lercara  and  ^ 
issetta,  it  will  considerably  reduce  the  first  cost  of  the  article. 

The  average  statement  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels 
flags  at  this  port  has  not  materially  changed  from  my  last  year's  j 
therefore  I  respectfully  refer  the  department  to  it. 


Naples.— E.  J.  L.  Mathews,  Consul. 

September  30, 18 

StatenierU  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Mu 
to  tJie  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Gloves $14, 

Corals 3» 

Violin  strings 

Maccaroni 

Rags 1 , 

Total  for  three  mouths 18. 


Leghobn. — J.  Hutchinson,  Consul 

December  31,11 

Stuiement  sJwming  tJie  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

iti 

Alabaster  works,  357  cases 26, 

Candied  citrons,  276  cases 73, 

Rags,  4j434  bales 724, 

Olive  oil,  22  quarter  t;asks,  25  boxes  and  25  cases 9, 

Soap,  l,a50boxe« 26, 

Sundries 36, 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 897, 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31. 1868 1,811, 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 ^ 42i), 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 1,7I?7, 

Grand  total 4,916, 


November  28,  V 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  th< 
mercial  transactions  between  the  United  States  and  Leghorn  duri] 
year  ended  September  30, 1868,  as  follows : 

Statement  sJiowing  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  foreign  resselSj  a 
description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  imports  into  Leghorn  fn 
United  States  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1868. 

Number  of  American  vessels,  24 ;  number  of  foreign  vessels,  20. 

Tobacco,  2,928  hogsheads t 

Petroleum,  ii4,706  barrels 

Petroleum,  39,963  cases 

Alcohol,  4,530  barrels 

Extract  logwood,  4,000  cases 

Resin,  2,3)^  barrels 

Total 1, 
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skmtimg  the  nmmber  of  American  and  foreign  vessels,  and  value  of  their  cargoes, 
which  dearedfrom  Leghorn  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  ]H6d. 


Nattonality. 


i«d  States 
«t» 

Total.... 


Value  of 
cargo. 


$771,027  58 
533,643  20 

1, 304, 670  78 


The  current  price  for  articles  of  export  is  about  the  same  as  given  in 
yreport  for  1866,  adding  to  the  same  tlie  premium  on  gold,  which  has 
iiied  during  the  year  &om  10  to  G  per  cent.,  being  at  the  present  time 
rper  cent.  Freight  on  marble  is  about  seven  dollars  per  ton.  The 
mber  of  American  vessels  that  cleared  from  this  port  for  the  United 
ites  last  year  was  sixteen,  while  this  yciar  the  number  has  increased 
fcrty-five.  The  number  of  foreign  vessels  for  the  year  ended  Septem- 
r30, 1866,  was  thirty-two;  this  year  thirty-eight;  showing  a  large 
arease  in  the  number  of  American  vessels. 

Ihe  lmx)ortation  of  petroleum  has  very  much  increased.  This  year 
e  number  of  barrels  is  34,706,  while  last  year  it  was  13,020;  and  the 
numd  seems  to  increase  continually,  a^  the  inhabitants  begin  to  use  it 
the  smaUer  towns  in  the  interior,  and  the  exx>ense  is  much  less  than 
ive  oil. 

The  business  of  the  city  does  not  show  much  change  during  the  year 
cept  the  trade  irith  the  United  States,  which  has  increased. 


Milan. — W.  Clark,  Conmlar  Agent. 

December  31, 1867. 

Uewtent  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Fran  CI. 

MDliair 2.515.72 

rfi  Bilk  velvet 24,769.00 

ie 8,118.59 

londprinto 20,409.70 

iQWDBUk 8,360.00 

iKm 1,513.50 

813.50 

Total  for  qnart^r  ended  Docemlier  31,  1867 66,500.01 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Mart-h  31,  1868 a5,854.00 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 11,424.20 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 12,608.75 

Grand  total 176,386.96 
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Carrara. — ^F.  Torry,  Consul. 

December  31, 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  thv 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

I 

Marble,  Wock,  wrought  and  uu wrought 3C 

Sculpture 

Samples  of  wine 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 31 

.   Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 14 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 1,3( 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 T* 

Grand  total 2,45 


Turin. — Wm.  Magon,  Consular  Agent. 

Junk  30, 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  ti 
to  the  United  States  for  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 


Black  Bilk  velvet 4 

Truffles 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 4 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 5 

Total  for  six  mouths 9 


Messina. — ^F.  W.  Behn,  Consul. 

December  31, 

The  following  are  the  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United  Stat 
their  total  value,  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day : 

Brimstone,  9,919  can  tars;  lemons,  19,842  boxes;  olive  oil,  10 
lentils,  50  bags;  wine,  520  casks;  maccaroui,  944  boxes;  oranges 
boxes;  essence,  578  cases;  manna,  13  cases;  licorice  pai^te,  15 
Canary  seed,  25  barrels ;  walnuts,  50  bags ;  almonds,  50  bags — i 
ing  in  all  to  $184,070. 


RUSSIA. 


t 


St.  Petersburg. — Georue  Poumtz,  Consul 

Degembeb  31, 1867. 

"flewieHt  fthmcing  the  description  and  value  of  tJie  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  during  tlw  qiuxrter  ended  this  day. 

Silver  roablei. 

an  hemi>  and  hemp 254, 570. 35 

■Oes 42,398.56 

t-rope '. 9,377.71 

«t-iron 40,784.26 

ni^hair 5,138.57 

it-lcgs 885.66 

1  and  Rnssian  leather 47, 420. 57 

bchitegoo<h» 1,157.00 

tmaeed 2,819.07 

■a  hemp,  mats,  rags,  and  crash 81, 272. 55 

dage '. 8,980.50 

lAnw 1,040.43 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 495, 845. 23 

Total  for  qnarter  ended  March  31, 1868 10, 838. 94 

Total  for  quarter  ende<l  June  30,  1868 342,477.26 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Septemher  30, 1868 614, 738. 65 

Grand  total 1,463,900.00 


Moscow. — ^Eugene  Schuyler,  Consul. 

March  31, 18G8. 

ttement  showing  tlie  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Silver  roubles. 

»  Domin'a  lotto  machine,  being  total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868. . .  75. 00 

tel  fiir  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 7, 705.  hA 


Total  for  six  months 7,780.54 


September  30, 1868. 

In  tliis  my  first  annual  report  1  am  enabled  to  present  a  tabular  view 
'  the  oommerce  of  Bussia  for  the  year  1867,  taken  from  the  official 
lues  of  the  custom-house. 

The  total  of  exchanges  of  Bussia  with  other  countries  (including 
Bland)  through  Europe,  exports  and  imports  united,  was,  for  1867, 
7,000,385  roubles ;  that  is,  75,377,706  more  than  in  1866.  Of  this,  the 
ports  amoonted  to  236,845,719  roubles,  with  an  increase  on  1866  of 
,272^11  rcmblea,  and  the  exports  to  220,154,666  roubles,  with  an  incn*ase 

37  CB 
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of  19,105,195  roubles."  The  vaJuo  of  the  exports  of  1867  is  calcalt 
the  price  current  of  18G5;  but  prices  liad  so  risen  tbat  the  probabi 
wns  about  300,000,900. 


Comparatirc  tabJe  of  the  raltic  of  exports  fro 
yearn. 


'.  European  Ruaaiafot 


Cinnpnralirc  table  of  the  ralue  of  imports  into  European  Russia  for 
years. 


1857 13iJ 

18M mi 

1859 137,9 

leeo i3s,i 

1861 1«,» 

1862 127.9 

1863 130,J> 

1864 I47.e 

1865 1«,9 

1866 li»,5 

1867 m,t 

The  foregoing  tables  npeak  for  themselves  of  the  increasing  cod 
cial  importance  of  Bussia. 

Of  precious  metaln,  in  money  and  ingots,  there  was  exportal 
Russia  in  1866,  25,826,753  roubles;  in  1867,  12,130,714  ronble»- 
crease  of  13,696,039  roubles.  There  was  imiwrted  into  Russia  in 
2,372,582  roubles,  iind  in  1867,  :t3,228,C47  roubles — an  increase  of  M 
055  roubles. 


Table  of  prinfipal  rzpoTta  from  F.arvpean  ffwfia. 


CerftI" 13,571  4M 

Wm IB.JBl,  nii 

FlUHfd l(l.~Ta,4<1 

Riwwoiil.. 15,S3<,lili 

DtlDirRit  wooda 10,  hi4>iU( 

Hsap 9,81(,fill 

BHitfH ,  3.:n5nr7 

Csltle 'J.l!Tr-J<fi 

FlBKUm J  l,n,^,M'J 

Lestlier 1.T1H,  law 

MiUll,  DDlworkrrl |  1,5T3..^M9 

H*mptlirT«d i  l.JlH.UiS 


PaUwIi 1,I»;39S 

~    laiukdublH i.zti.on 

• I  T-ISJ.*'- 

Clnlhi ,,..,,  tffl«.1:_ 

Hopi »'i,sa 

OllnorhmspandUBind.'  7Bisi6 

K»lii  pitch I  Wl,g83 

UungHidi I  717,011  I 

ObJenioTeeldAiUTer.l  710.K1 

"■■  'wnll Wa.<M  I 

Hi" 61*iBK| 

•n a»e,«e 

iM ffM,tlT 

:* j  M\3» 


TaUa  of  principal  imporla  i 


krttc\n. 

1M6. 

im. 

A«t.l=. 

lS6fi. 

l.SW.WI 
1,  457,  413 

965,  ase 
easpflis 

6M,fl*7 

Eg 

H9,lll 
58fl.S40 
53ti:5l8 

505!  3(13 

1867, 

RtMa. 

III 

B,98*,«n 

si;! 

4,ai9.sis 
3.  an.  (183 

3.1SI.B7 
3,579.351 

3.3(i3.:»t 

3,aei,7W 

a.6as.3ifl 

a.*i[,9is 
1.31a.  esT 

S:i|! 

H.  315,515 

Bl,5.10,i:ei 

III 
lis 

4.479.13 

4.i4i.sie 

5.012. 5^7 
3:743.7M 

S,B«.097 
a,T78,W4 

''!>-'• 

UlurHldlLftTliRbUnt, 
fprlroltum.) 

<p>latt 

wudbrokrD.. 

1.  ■,1g.BS7 

Dlfl'inDtwoodi....!ir 

'»«'"«• 

5IB,5<tt 

wort 
l.iinBBnil  n-HiMil 

,i«d.o-m.)  . 

Hl.tM 

OuiniLMherlhiinlDdla- 
rubbtf*giill»p8rrb», 
Clotl.lDEll'oB 

j:2r 

sn,!m 

e  of  thr.  Baltic  itafortt  (nM  including  Finland)  for  dtttn  gi 


values  of  .tlie  chief  exports  for  1867,  in  roubles,  were:  Flax, 
i^2;  cereals,  19,616,552,  (inl8r>7,12,386,768;  inl8«C,  14,815,724;) 
',9,637,652;  lieinp,  7,996,299;  flaxseed, 8,870,338;  woods, 6,183,441; 

1,723,654;  bristles,  2,065,828;  bemp  yarns,  1,541,276;  potash, 
421;  oils  of  heapp  and  flaxseed,  1,406,765. 

!  valaes  of  the  chief  imports  for  1867,  in  roubles,  were:  Cottou, 
l,67M,  (in  1857,  15,344,7S9;)  tea,  11,377,953;  dyes  and  paints, 
aSO;  sugar,  raw  and  broken,  2,611,336;  niet'idl ic  objects,  8,642,.'tOS; 
8,  not  worked,  14,898,992;  machines,  7,197,634;  oils,  4,698,260; 
w,  5,099,607;  wool,  6,595,843;  coflee,  2,873,621;  fish,  2,240,288: 
csl  product^  1,818,479 ;' tobacco,  2,215,759;  cotton  yams,  2,344,207 ; 
,  1,785,008;  woolens,  1,728,994;  coal,  1,074,857;  silk  goods,  1,748,- 
ilk,  1,979,042;  i>etrol<!um,  1,569,034;  apothecaries' materials,  l,L>Cti,- 
jotton  Cabrics,  1,148,711;  (in  1866,  779,427;)  furs,  l,34;j,746. 


Commera  of  lU  pertt  of  the  ll'hite  Sta. 

EiporU. 

T«r. 

Eipon.. 

Import^ 

t™. 

•"■^ 

BatiUt. 

7,S33.TW 
4.570,3M 
7,  Ml,  078 

JtouMM. 

5m!367 
5IB.fi3l 

536,959 

8,174,771 

£8sa.«7 

JinMu. 

78^  »» 
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The  values  in  rouble*  of  tlie  priiK^ipal  exijorts  for  1867  were:  CctmI*, 
1,898,594,  (in  1857,  ;t,4ftS,U7;  in  18(Hi,  1,800,399;)  flaxseed,  1,6X1,0(8; 
flax,  978.500;  flax  tow,  CL'0,477;  woods,  707,722;  pitch,  485,053. 

The  principal  imports  arc  flsli :  in  1807  to  the  value  of  133,381  roiiblw; 
180*;,  511,103  roubles;  18IJ7,  510,797  mibles. 


Commem  of  tit  lOHficni  jmrtt. 


Ytu. 

Expor.«. 

Id,  ia»,  KA 
laiswlwiii 

lfi.69S,li2 

u,  aij,  on 

-y»or. 

Eiporti 

lapin. 

Omtlrt. 

ra,u7ti.ni» 

M,a5i»,74B 

i      RoiMfi.  _ 

RrH^ 

18« 

se.x-i.iie 

»S 

lem '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.:'. 

1     80.Bl5.6ei 

t 

The  values  iu  roubles  of  the  chief  exports  for  1867  TcoroiTjCres^ 
63,705,955,  (iu  1857,  29,809,801;  iu  1860,  47,068,778;)  wool,  5,621,40!; 
flaxseed, 0,358,946;  t.illow,l,961,420;  butter,  1,038,915;  leather, 400,T99, 
(in  1857,  2,070,526.) 

The  values  in  roubles  of  the  chief  imports  for  1867  were:  Frnitir 
2,337,203;  metallic  objects,  2,954,344;  metals,  not  worked,  4,935,080,  (ii 
1860,1,570,855;)  liquors, l,<!oy,44C;  machines, 556,454;  tobacco, l,152,il»i 
coifee,  939,989;  tea,  780,105. 


,0/<*e. 


Ii  land  fraptiri 


jafl^ 

S5,6J7,9fll 

Imports 

y.„. 

Btporti. 

!,,«« 

n-Mn.     ■ 

31.561.553 
a8.34&S41 
3-i94a,5TO 

^■FvM 

J»^ 

«,«,» 

31.183,357 

The  values  iu  roubles  of  the  chief  exports  for  1867  were:  Oen^ 
9,756,951;  wool,  2,268,5.">J»;  woods,  3,693,900;  cattle,  3,668,099;  fl«. 
5,043,970;  precious  stoues,  173,425;  flaxseed,  1,498,049;  fnrs,  4IM,1SI; ' 
bristles,  967,901;  Imps,  507,374;  horses,  299,120. 

The  values  iu  roubles  of  the  eliief  imi>orts  for  1807  were:  CdWi 
12,807,942,  (in  1866,  8,021,772;)  niachiues,  7,207,488;  wool™  goni«,J 
3,864,328;  metallic  objects,  3,105,095;  metals,  not  worked,  1,680,4113 
linen  fabrics,  2,742,177;  silk  gomis,  2,728,15.3;  cotton  yams,  2,099^^5 
plants  and  seeds,  2,04!),478;  silk,  3,104,965;  cotton  goods,  2,I87,ltta 
tea,  2,130,169;  dyes,  &i-.,  1,443,769;  wool,  1,921,031 ;  liquors,  l,343,3Ms 
sugat,  crude  and  broken,  293,154;  flsh,  1,280,339;  fmits,  1.122,578;  flit,, 
1,283,064;  watches.  &r.,  906,402;  W4Mids,  319,658;  coffee,  017.512;  anh 
mals,  592,239. 


Caa>mcm  uilh  rinUnd. 

v.„. 

EiportiL         Impuru. 

v„- 

E.p«ta 

i»i.« 

(.332. 583 

a.77».ois 

a,M7,TOl 
3.«6I  5M 

984|lM 

1.74!;  MB 

6.0*8.«« 

"«• 

jgjj 
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values  in  roables  of  the  chief  exports  tfi  Finland  dnriug  1867 
iJerealB,  fl, 798, 1.^9;  woven  fabrics,  015,964. 

values  in  roubles  of  the  chief  imports  from  Finland  for  1867 
letals,  not  worked,  794,196;  linen  fabrics,  205,837;  cattle,  175,563: 
fabrics,  1,183,888. 

TRASSIT  COilMEBCK. 

57  tho  transit  commerce  amounted  to  42,3U4  roubles;  in  1858,  to 

ronbles;  in  1859,  to  425,444  roubles;  in  1860,  to 625,704  roubles; 
,to  838,357  roubles;  iq  1862,  to  1,241,171  roubles;  in  18G3,  to 
18  ronbles;  in  18G4,  to  1.171,583  roubles;  in  1865,  to  1,141,270 

;  in  1860,  to  11,412,895  roublos;  iu  1867,  to  1,574,780  roubles, 
cause  of  the  great  iucrease  of  tran.tit  trade  in  1866  was  that, 
to  the  war  betweeu  Russia  and  Austria,  the  trade  between  those 
utries  and  some  internal  trattic  passed  through  Poland. 
Pincipal  articles  which  passed  through  in  transit  in  1867  were: 

and  seeds,  627,208  roubles;   woods,  529,413  roubles;   cereals, 

roubles. 

II  be  seen  from  these  figmx>s  wliat  au  immense  development  Rus- 
mnierce  has  taken  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  exportation  by  the 
ports  has  increased  ten  millions,  and  that  by  the  southern  ports 
e  western  frontier  has  nearly  double.  Tho  importations  have 
tripled  by  the  western  frontier,  and  donblexl  in  the  Baltic  Sea  aud 
Sea  ports.  The  importance  of  the  transit  trade  ba.s  also  tripled, 
inciiml  custom-houses  in  Russia  are  tbc  following,  with  the  exports 
ports  for  1867: 


e,  439. 641 
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exports  from  Russia  during  1866  and  1867  vrerc  divided  among 
owing  countries : 
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The  exports  to  the  United  States  have  somewhat  diminished.  On 
analyzing  them  we  find  them  to  consist  as  follows  for  1867,  (valuw 
expressed  in  roubles : )  Meat,  42 ;  brandies  «and  wines,  13 ;  horse-hair, 
22,572 ;  Kussia  leather,  3,443 ;  flax,  84,364 ;  hemp.  408,897 ;  woods,  7,a»l; 
sheet -iron,  375,660;  iron,  96;  silver,  man  ufaetured,  1,250;  copper,  mann- 
factured,  28;  machines,  models,  1,000;  clothes  and  linens,  1,332;  natural 
history  specimens,  300;  mats,  4,061;  rags,  39,955;  wool,  raw  fleeces, 
81,610;  wool,  36;   bristles,  1(),055;   musical  instruments,  200;  cotton, 
manulactured,  406;  ropes  and  cables,  109,109;  sail-cloth,  90;  thick  sail- 
cloth, 556;  linen  cloth,  113,(>84;  malachite,  500;  soap,  40;  carriages  and 
pfirts,  14;  skins,  33;  feathers,  27. 

TlH»re  is  reason  to  suppose  that  various  objeets  exported  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  (lermany  or  England  are  included  in  the  exports  to 
these  countries. 

The  imports  into  Eussia  for  IS()()  and  1867  were  divided  among  the 
following  countries:  ft 


CountrieH. 


Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

l*rn8Hin ', 

Denmark    ' 

Ilauvt'atic  citieri ' 

OerniAii  StateK ' 

noUand ' 

HtilRium 

Gnat  IJrltain 

France 

l*ortngal 


Spain. 


ISGCk 


Roublfs. 

2, 3<i4, 767 

69, 723, 4  If) 

153,864 

8,143,596 

242.  206 

10,50e,687 

2, 927,  leS 

59,393,518 

10, 227,  eiitl 

479,  346 

l,5<;8,«t)6 


1867. 


Ilovhlts. 
2,819.853 

1»2, 078.  H49 
134.571 

11,550,312 

916,337 

4, 973,  546 

7,  KiO,  098 

75.287.210 

14,569.044i 
l,li50,993 
3,  690, 528 


CouDtrle«. 


Italy 

Austria 

Qr»M?co 

Turkey 

Moldavia  &WallachiA 

United  Stutefl 

Soutb  America 

Other  countries 

Total 


1866. 


Roubles. 

5,433.671 

8,456,296 

1.182.311 

4,875.416 

725,303 

2,247,300 

130 

661,673 


189,337,914  I     »«3^m;«l 


1867. 


18,730110 
2.46U4fll 

4,«3lSH 
4I,« 


It  will  be  remarked  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
doubled  in  value. 

These  imports  consisted  of  the  following  articles,  (value  expressed  in 
roubles : )  Cotton,  2,562,555 ;  clays,  3,198 ;  petroleum,  1,173,752 ;  gtone, 
132;  machines,  &c.,  26,420;  fruits,  478;  niw  and  powdered  sugar,  80,175; 
white  resin,  &c.,  6,535;  wines  in  casks,  55,331 ;  other  gums^  18;  cider, 
193;  varnish,  54;  precious  woods,  77,032 ;  apothecaries' materials,  26,1W; 
dyewoods,  in  logs  and  blocks,  116,404;  wrought-iron  work,  7,176;  dye- 
woods,  in  chips  and  powdered,  37,201 ;  miniature  colors,  78 ;  dye  extrarts, 
430,528;  other  paints,  105. 

There  are  some  points  in  this  table  which  deserve  notice,  as  showing 
how  other  countries  have  monopolized  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and  absorb  i>rofits  which  might  be  gained  by  American  citiMDfc 

During  1867  Kussia  imported  39,490,695  roubk\s' worth  of  cotton,  or 
2,632,713  poods.  (A  pood  is  36  pounds  English.)  This  was  derived  froo 
the  following  countries : 


Countrinu. 


England 

PruHKla    

IInit4^d  StnteH 

llanKe^TuwnH 

Austria 

Turki*y 

France 

Belgium 

M(»ldiivia  and  Wallachia . 
Other  countricM 


Poodf^. 


1,417.809 

884.473 

170,837 

136.341 

9,495 

9.183 

3,830  I 

1,660  I 

83 
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It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  this  cotton  was  dcTived  origi- 
Uy  trom  the  Uuited  States,  as  Russia  also,  imports  large  quantities  of 
ton  from  central  Asia  for  making  coarse*,  fabrics.  It  is  evident  that 
;here  was  a  direct  trade  in  cotton  between  Russia  and  the  United 
tes  both  countries  would  be  benefited.  If  the  Russian  consumer 
•8  his  cotton  in  the  United  St^ates,  he  gets  it  cheai>er  than  in  Enghiiid; 
.  if  the  American  producer  takes  his  cotton  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
er,  or  to  the  western  frontier  by  railway,  he  in  either  case  saves  tin* 
fit  which  otherwise  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  English  or  (IcMinan 
.die-man.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the  cotton  spinning  and 
iving  industry,  the  demand  for  cotton  will  be  steady  and  increasing, 
.  the  importer  of  cotton  in  Russia  will  have  very  slight  danger  of 
L  The  i)rices  of  cotton  in  Moscow,  which  is  the  c(»nter  of  the  cotton 
nnfacturing  industry,  rise  and  fall  with  tlu^  Liverpool  quotations, 
agh  always  st^niding  higher  her(»  than  there.  Some  years  ago  Mr. 
ludof  jandertook  to  «)pen  a  direct  trade  with  America  of  cotton,  but 
ras  during  the  war,  and  the  cargoes  in  which  he  was  interested  were 
itiscated  for  running  the  blockade,  and  he  sutfered  great  tinancial 
bamissment.  ilis  ill  luck  has  deterred  othei  Russian  merchants  from 
^ging  even  in  legitimate  commerce  in  cotton  with  America. 
Ebutsia  imported,  in  1S07,  i)etroleum  and  kerosene  to  the  value  of 
86,108  roubles,  of  which  1,173,452  came  from  the  United  States, 
ifiSi  from  Prussia,  57,988  from  the  Ilanse  Towns,  30,428  from  Holland, 
580  from  Belgium,  270,324  from  England,  27,(321  from  France,  70,084 
m  Austria,  and  15,390  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  use  of 
troleuui  is  rapidly  extending  throughout  Russia,  and  the  foreign  trade 
11  iiierejist^  until  the  deposits  of  petroleum  in  Russia  begin  to  l>e 
•rke<l.  The  springs  in  the  Ciaucasus  and  near  Astrakhan  are  enor- 
«sly  rich,  but  are  yet,  from  want  of  capital,  undeveloj>ed. 
[d  1807  Russia  im[)orted  nmchinery  to  th«»  value  of  14,829,409  roubles, 
om  Prussia,  7,038,857  roubles;  from  Englaml,  5,515,095;  from  ilanse 
•wiw,  159,212;  from  Germanv,  30,310;  from  Holland,  208,2(m;  from 
Igium,  275,981 ;  from  France,  193,127;  from  Austria,  1,283,809;  from 
B  United  States,  20,420.  The  chief  liiachinery  imported  is  for  rail- 
fcy».  There  are  numerous  English  and  Prussian  agencies  in  St.  Peters- 
irg  and  Moscow  which  have  succeeded  in  obtiuning  large  orders  for 
Mnotives,  necessitated  by  the  number  of  railway  lines  which  are 
iDg  built. 

In  1867  there  was  imported  1,158,030  roubles'  worth  of  unrefined  and 
wdered  sugar,  llollaiid  sent  018,010,  Prussia  398,470,  the  United 
afces  80,175,  England  47,040,  and  the  il^mse  Towns  11,305. 
Of  precious  woods  for  cabinet  work  there  was  imported  in  1807,  in  all, 
1^896  roubles'  worth.  From  the  United  Slates,  77,032 ;  from  tin*  Ilanse 
wms,  24,514;  from  England,  11,251 ;  from  Prussia,  0,054 ;  from  France, 
K7. 

Of  tlyewoods  in  logs  and  blocks  there  wa.s  im]>orted  a  total  of  902,908 
wbW  worth.  From  the  Ilanse  Towns,  321,050;  from  England,  319,034 ; 
omthe  United  States,  11(J,404;  from  Prussia,  109,480;  from  Portugal, 
U2«. 

Of  dyewooils  in  chips.and  powder  there  was  imported  a  t4)tal,  in  18!>7, 
'449,859  roubles'  worth.  From  the  Ilanse  Towns,  132,115;  from 
Bfibiid;  80,830 ;  from  Italv,  79,530 ;  from  Prussia,  09,429 ;  from  tin* 
med  States,  37,201 ;  from  Spain,  20,0:r> ;  from  Austria,  20,358. 
Of  dye  and  madder  extracts  the  total  imports  in  18(>7  were  2,233,200 
rWes'  worth.  From  Holland,  504,312;  from  Prussia,  504,228;  from  the 
Dse  Towns,  488,320;  from  the  United  States,  430,528;  from  France, 
,726;  from  England,  47,432. 
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Of  Iiidia-nibber  manufactures  the  total  imports  were  258,879  roubles' 
worth.  From  England,  107,864;  from  Prussia,  94,889;  fromAusliia, 
20,730;  from  France,  16,913;  from  Germany,  11,403;  from  the  Haoae 
Towns,  6,512;  from  the  United  States,  none.  There  is  an  India-rubto 
company  in  St.  Petersburg  which  manufactures  with  American  patents. 

No  tobacco  was  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1807,  but  tbe 
imports  from  other  countries  are  as  follows: 


Where  from. 


Tobacco,  incladlDg  * 
smoking  tobacco.    , 


Cigia 


I 


Rasnia , 

Hantie  Towdm. 

Germany 

Holland 


Jloublu. 

684J80 
1, 101, 068 


I 


Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France , 

AuHtria 

Greece 


103,233 


Turkey 

Other  countrieii. 


Total 


50,214 
37,515 
25.542 
56,420 
1,187,217 
1,017 


Rmlltt. 
90,10 

3in,w 
S7,ai 

»;» 


3,216,426 


mm 


Previous  to.  the  year  1862  the  importation  of  tea  was  forbidden  except 
through  Asia  and  the  Siberian  frontier.  Permission  was  then  giantei 
to  imi)ort  it,  and  during  the  year  1867  the  imports  by  the  way  of  Europe 
amounted  to  487,188  poods,  or  15,003,766  roubles.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  this  was  brought  in  Russian  vessels,  but  probsbtf 
very  little.  The  official  figures  show  the  importation  to  be  as  foDowi: 
From  Prussia,  11,291,061  roubles;  from  England,  2,736,752;  from  Pnnce, 
748,603;  from  Austria,  93.689;  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  73,499;  fromTnr- 
kej',  10,290.  With  the  influence  which  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
acquiring  in  China,  and  with  the  extraordinary  natural  advantages 
which  it  possesses  for  the  eastern  trade,  it  seems  easily  possible  for  tte 
United  States  to  do  the  carrying  trade  in  tea  for  Russia,  and  for  Aneri- 
can  tea-houses  to  undersell  Prussian  and  English  ones  in  the  EuBBia 
market.  It  is  only  the  better  sorts  of  teas,  however,  that  would  be  boH 
here  with  ])rofit. 

In  1867  the  figures  are  the  following  for  vessels,  steam  and  sailing- 


cargo.    '   BJhi^ 


Entered  tho  porta  of  the  Baltic  Sea 

Entert* d  the  portn  of  the  White  Sea *. . . .  ..4. 

Entered  tbe  Mouthern  portM 


Total 


These  make  tho  total  of  vessels  entered  11,047,  T\ith  an  aggregate  tc^" 
nage  of  1,385,738  tons.  Of  these  there  c^ame  from  North  America  ^ 
ship  of  102  t(ms  in  ballast,  and  44  ships,  aggregating  8,625  tons,  ^ 
cargo.  Of  these  40  entered  at  Cronstadt  or  St.  Petersburg,  2  at  Xa^ 
1  at  Kiga,  1  at  Windau,  and  1  at  Taganrog.  Only  19  vessels,  all^ 
•  which  came  to  Cronstadt,  sailed  under  the  United  States  flag. 


Sall«>d  fW»in  the  Baltic  portu ' 

SaUed  from  the  White  iSea  portK I 

Sailed  from  the  sonthera  portn 

Total • ! 

I 


With  cargo. 


4,UW 


*tnbaU^ 


10,340 
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lakes  a  total  of  1 1 ,090  vessels,  with  au  aggregate  tonnage  of 

\  tons.  Of  these,  23  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  5,317  tons,  sailed 

I  America;  18  from  Croustadt,  3  from  Eiga,  1  from  Archangel, 

im  Taganrog ;  19  vessels  sailed  under  the  United  States  flag,  all 

nstadt. 

:gregate  receipts  of  duties  for  the  last  ten  years  is  as  follows  for 

pean  frontier : 

Roablea. 

29,347,235 

27,052,751 

27,448,273 

27,935,533 

28,578,400 

30,939,084 

:J2,809,681 

29,365,434 

27,544,157 

30,506,366 

37,053,947 

•gest  amounts  of  duties  were  collected  in  1867,  being,  in  roubles, 
'&:  From  tea,  6,568,758;  salt,  2,816,142;  wines  and  liquors, 
;  woolen  goods,  1,940,809;  oil,  1,666,134;  sugar,  1,705,343 ;  fruits, 
;  tobacco,  1,082,393;  coffee,  1,008,956;  cotton  goods,  1,240,422; 
Is,  1,170,396;  metallic  manufacturer,  1,082,960;  linen  goods, 
metals,  899,776;  cotton  yams,  573,325;  wool,  654,573;  dyes, 
fish,  383,931;  small  wares,  286,579;  chemical  materials,  285,830; 
L99,750;  petroleum,  276,031;  cloth  mats,  &c.,  199,493;  laces, 
rice,  170,589;  pepper,  165,422;  furs,  298,396;  glassware,  185,807; 
ries'  materials,  112,482. 

lount  of  money  received  for  duties  from  January  to  September 
}8,  is  23,526,158  roubles,  being  less  than  the  amount  received 
me  time  of  1867  by  1,708,441  roubles.  The  amount  of  money 
on  imparted  in  1868  for  the  same  time  is  19,396,423  roubles, 
,270,732  roubles  more  than  in  the  same  time  in  ^867.  The 
of  coin  and  bullion  exported  is  2,918,490  roubles,  being  less  by 
roubles  than  in  1867. 

586  amounts  received  for  duties,  there  was  received  at  the 
ouse  in  Moscow  from  January  to  September  11-23,  1868, 
.13  roubles,  being  greater  by  500,266.33  roubles  than  the  amount 
daring  the  same  time  in  1868.  Judging  from  this,  the  whole 
>f  imports  into  Russia  will  be  less  in  1868  than  it  was  in  1867. 
»wing  to  the  new  tariff.  As  the  duties  are  lower,  many  goods 
back  as  long  as  possible  until  that  comes  into  operation.  The 
>f  Moscow  at  the  same  time  liave  increased,  not  only  relatively 
utely. 

espect  to  the  commerce  of  the  present  year  I  can  report  only 
itics  of  the  principal  articles  of  trade  from  January  1  to  June 
and  not  even  that  in  money  value. 


COMUEBCIAL  BELATI0N8. 


hufOTU  tiKo  Rttfiia  from  Janaari  1,  1B87,  to  Jmu  30,  1868. 


1«I. 

1868. 

Atll«..W 

poodi 

301,258 

i..:9» 

sua,  OSS 

]»,003 

389.  «7 

l.OJ&SKI 
81.  OK 
!Me.7t9 

38.  KB 
1.S1S.1M 

8n««r.  rtflutd,  moluM.  &< 

*•■    - 

as 

Si 
'■™:i 
Si 

2?:  1146 

SIS 

i50« 

iftw 

^S 

ssr^r"''^ 

do... 

«s 

*» 

do... 

s 

{Joium  loodi 

do.... 

fS 

good! 

b  Ob  lea,  loboccOp  wliu^  dyawoodi.  Uod»  ud  wool. 

Etfort§  from  Ruuia /mm  Januarg  I,  1667,  (a  7a m  30,  1866. 


*•-■- 

*<•■■■ 

»;  BDlDCRuelnn»t1ji(nryIblii(tlH. 

n-ADiitff,  from  Januari/  I  (o  Jhmc  30,  IBSS,  tXfrtiiii 


Flower. 

OcdiDvy. 

■"■ 

ais 

m 

ia.no 

,^ 

103^967 

Since  I  last  wrote  on  this  subjeet  the  following  roada  have  beeC-^ 
opened  to  the  public :  the  Great  tSonthern  road,  from  Tola  to  Orel  iia» 
Kursk ;  one-half  of  the.  Sretgryazbt  road,  from  Gryazht  to  Blitz;  tb  * 
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Orel  road,  firom  Vitebsk  to  Eosland;  the  Shayarlvanova  road, 
[e  length  connecting  Ivanova  with  the  Nijnii-Moscow  line.  This 
1  all  about  fifteen  hundred  verst^  opened  during  the  last  year. 
k  on  the  Great  Southern  road  from  Kursk  to  Kief,  and  from 
Balta,  is  in  a  very  forward  state,  and  trains  have  passed  over 

The  roads  from  Bosland  to  Orel,  and  from  Orel  to  Elitz,  will 
>pened.  The  construction  of  the  road  from  Kursk  to  Kharkop  and 
g  goes  on  with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  the  road  will  be  opened 
le  time  fixed  for  it.  Work  is  also  being  actively  carried  on  on  the 
Yaroslav  line,  and  on  the  Gryazha-Borissoglebsk  lino.  A  con- 
las  just  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between 
reburg.  Revel,  and  Baltic  Port.  The  subscriptions  for  the  stock 
^ybinsk-Ostechriask  road  (Ostechriask  is  a  station  on  the  Mos- 
Petersburg  railway)  were  opened,  and  five  times  the  amount 
required  was  subscribed  for  in  a  few  days  in  Russia  alone.  The 
•tion  to  the  stock  of  the  Koztof-Tambof  railway  was  accompanied 
lly  fortunate  results.  Work  is  begun  on  both  lines.  It  is  thought 
ts  of  the  Helsingfors-St.  Petersburg  railway  will  be  opened  next 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  government  railways  from  January 
f  1, 1868,  are  as  follows  compared  with  1867 : 


Railway*. 

1867. 

1868. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 

miT.  (Moaeow  to  St.  Petenbore.)  604  Tents 

4,863,076.71 
llO,518f.66 

5,902,057.51 
649, 773. 44 
127, 9.34. 33 
752, 403. 91 

21.3 

rauK  Ifll  T^riti  

48^8 

fk  390T4nr*ta 

MaotA  and  bnmehM.  368  Tenittf 

521,7«&00 

44.1 

5,495,280.37 

7, 432, 169. 19 
1,808,854.49 

10  iaereaM • 
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jlrand  Company  entered  into  possession  of  the  Nikolai  railway 
vr  to  St  Petersburg)  on  September  1-13,  their  shares  having 
gone  up  in  consequence  of  their  acce^^sion.    The  contract  with 
nans  has  been  retained,  and  he  (Mr.  Winans)  has  bought  very 
in  the  shares  of  the  road,  so  that  he  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
>lders  of  the  company.    Paragraphs,  founded  on  the  supposition 
is  dealing  very  strictly  and  sharply  with  the  company,  appear 
ne  to  time  in  the  newspapers,  but  are  usually  denied. 
;reat  fair  at  Nijnii-Novgorod  has  been  very  successful  this  year, 
I  business  w^as  much  better  than  for  several  years  past.   The  total 
of  exchanges  is  not  known  at  present,  but  is  estimated  at  over 
adred  millions  of  roubles.    The  sales  are  nearly  always  at  a  year's 
This  year  there  were  few  failures  to  pay  the  notes  due.    Money 
y  plentiful,  bank  discount  being  at  six  per  cent.,  and  private  at 
a  half,  seven,  and  eight  per  cent.    In  1867  it  was  very  hard  to 
>ney  at  twelve  per  cent.     Bussian  manufactures  have  found  a 
ale.    It  was  noticed  that  there  were  bought  in  large  quantities 
^nts,  and  by  traders  who  deal  only  with  peasants,  cheap  silver 
3,  clocks,  silver  and  gold  crosses,  and  samovae^^  or  tea  machines, 
ck  was  soon  exhausted,  and  large  orders  were  given  to  the  fac- 
This  seems  to  indicate  a  greatly  improved  condition  of  the  peas- 
There  were  sold  about  3,^0^000  pounds,  or  100,000  poods  of  cot- 
•m  Bokhara,  at  prices  from  nine  to  ten  roubles  per  pood, 
sold  weU,  contrary  to  general  expectation.   About  300,000  poods 
ier  were  sold,  beginning  at  8.60,  but  going  up  to  11.20  roubles, 
jale  of  Kiakhta  tea  was  very  good,  in  spite  of  all  th^  difficidties 
w'hich  the  overland  trade  is  now  suffering.     The  quality  of  the 
ea  was  better  than  that  of  Canton  tea,  and  superior  to  what  is 
imi)orted.    It  varies  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  to  one 
d  and  twenty-four  roubles.    Of  brick  tea  twenty-two  thousand 
were  sold,  at  about  fifty  roubles  per  chest  of  thirty-six  bricks,  or 
odred  and  twenty  pounds, 
sold  weU. 

ian  almonds,  fruits,  and  groceries  were  much  cheaper  than  usual, 
Id  well. 

sold  very  badly. 

es  from  the  Caucasus  were  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year. 
IT  was  low  and  hard  to  sell, 
a  was  also  dull. 

Ler  was  entirely  bought  up  at  good  prices,  chiefly  by  larg#dealers. 
seven  thousand  roubles  w  orth  of  calf-skins  were  bought  for  iexpor- 
to  the  United  States, 
js  and  copperware  sold  unusually  wtII. 


Ckonstadt. — A.  WiLKiNS,  Consular  Agent 

December  31, 1867. 

only  exports  shipped  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  during 
sorter  ended  December  31, 1867,  were  leather  boot-legs,  amounting 
le  to  600.33  silver  roubles. 


Amoob  Biver. — P.  McD.  Collins,  Commercial  Agent 

Deoembeb  31, 1867. 

only  exports  shipped  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  during 
arter  ended  December  31, 1867,  were  furs,  amounting  in  value  to 
85  sQver  roubles. 
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Constantinople. — J.  H.  Goodenow,  Consul  General. 

December  31 , 1. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  vessels  arrived  nt  and  departed  from  Constan'inopfs 

the  year  I8G7,  together  teith  their  tonnage  and  nationality. 


ArrivaU. 


Nationality. 


United  State8 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Bremen  iind  Hamburg. 

British 

Danbh  

Dutcli 

French 

Greek 

Italian 

Mecklenburg 

Norwegian A 

Oldenburg  

PruiMian 

Rufislan 

Swedinh 

Bpaniiih 

Turkijih 

Turkish  Chian 

Tnrkim  Samian 

Tnrkiiih  Servian 

Jerusalem 


Totals 


No. 


3 

1,270 

44 

23 

2.030 

8 

10 

433 

3.480 

2,679 

278 

478 

4 

209 

720 

23 

1 

10,899 

123 

148 

6 

11 


22,880 


Tons. 


1.068 

597, 766 

19.858 

100.765 

827. 317 

2,748 

2.933 

199.569 

648,  155 

887.485 

94,867 

168,736 

878 

73,326 

339. 612 

5,816 

293 

741.826 

8.063 

8,761 

721 

3.267 


Departure*. 


Total 


No. 


4,643,629 


3 

1,262 

44 

23 

2,051 

8 

n 

432 

3,516 

2,669 

274 

480 

4 

203 

733 

,      24 

1 

10,689 

134 

160 

8 

11 


22,742 


TOUH. 


1,088 

580,280 

19.858 

10.765 

832,723 

2.740 

3.022 

198,465 

653.4.34 

868,000 

93,709 

169,466 

878 

70,154 

356,536 

5,964 

293 

739,085 

9,177 

9,276 

1.166 

3.267 


4,643»346 


No. 


6 

2,532 

88 

46 

4,061 

16 

21 

865 

6.998 

5,348 

55^ 

956 

8 

412 

1,453 

47 

2 

21,588 

257 

306 

14 

22 


1. 


1. 


V 
1, 


45,6i2 


9, 


Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  pi 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Flu 

Opiiim.^. 865,a 

Otto  of  roses 8W,2 

Adragant 74,i! 

Oil  of  geraniiim 10,  Oi 

Raw  silk IO,S( 

Turkish  tobacco 45,8 

Rags 189,71 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 $21,51 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31 ,  1868 30,  M 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 6^* 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 tt* 

Total 81,fi 
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Smyrna. — Enoch  J.  Smithers,  CanstiL 

December  31, 1867. 

Q4ment  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  tlie  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Piasters. 

J8 2,622,961  58 

manibic 14,576  28 

iam 4,908,t«4  06 

;a»  rainns,  almondB,  yellow  berries,  and  guiii 3,  2:M,  R12  86 

iuD,  nutgallB,  gum  tragacanth  and  scamnioiiy 484, 628  82 

orice  roota ' 133,577  00 

n  and  wool 417,440  82 

Bi  tragacanth 262,512  96 

idriea 18,223  8:J 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 12,097,118  21 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Marcb  31, 1868 3,421,283  94 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 4,428,072  19 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  :^,  1868 7,228,819  33 

Grand  total 27,175,293  67 


Beirut. — J.  A.  Johnson,  Consul  QeneraJ. 

March  31, 1868. 

Uement  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Piasters.  Paras. 

tMM»o 35    00 

ute  and  colored  washed  wool,  125  bales 178,784    36 

Total|for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 178,819    .% 

Total  for  quarter  en  led  June  30,  1868 287,021    25 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 929, 746    IM) 

Total  for  nine  months 1,395,588    11 


Commerce  between  Syria  .aii<l  the  United  States  has  gained  cou- 
lerably  during  the  year  18G8,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  henceforth  it 
ill  be  conducted  on  a  wider  basis. 

One  of  the  obstacles  which  greatly  restrain  the  increase  of  commercial 
htions  between  both  nations  is  the  want  of  a  direct  line  of  shipping 
nrice  which  may  touch  regularly  at  different  important  ports  of  the 
sLwhenee  goods  may  be  constantly  imported  irom  and  exported  to 
5  United  States.  But,  notwithstanding  this  important  obstacle,  and 
D  loss  of  time  sustained  in  the  transportation  of  goods  in  sailing  ves- 
lfli  American  and  Syrian  merchants  are  extending  their  commercial 
tations,  and  the  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  American  ves- 
la  has  increased  more  than  one-half  in  comparison  with  previous  years, 
le  total  tonnage  is  1.044.09,  as  will  be  made  clear  from  the  inclosed 
i  of  arrivals  and  aepartures,  excluding  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ports  and  imports  which  have  been  transported  to  and  from  the  United 
ales  in  English  steamers  by  way  of  Liverpool,  American  vessels  by 
ly  of  Liverpool,  and  American  vessels  under  English  flags. 
AnothOT  obstaele,  which  checks  the  extension  of  commercial  relations 
Iween  both  oonntries,  is  the  expense  incurred  in  transx)orting  goods  in 
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American  sailing  vessels  sent  expressly  from  the  United  States  to  Syrian 
ports. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  part  of  that  expense,  vessels  of  foreif:ii  natioM 
bound  from  the  United  Stiites  to  tho.  Mediterranean  should  l^  hired  by 
American  merchants  totrans])ort  Syrian  goods  to  America  in  their  home- 
ward voyage,  thus  avoiding  the  expenses  in  ])ai*t  or  in  whole  of  tlieoot- 
ward  voyage.  Increased  acquaintance  an<l  confidence  between  the  United 
States  and  Syrian  cajntalists  would  i)romote  an  increase  of  trade. 

It  is  evident  that  if  these  obstacles  be  removed,  and  means  for  fiicili- 
tating  transportation  are  established,  commerce  between  both  countries 
will  increase,  and  goods  of  different  kinds  will  be  daily  exported  to  and 
imported  from  the  Unitcnl  States,  the  objec^ts  of  exportation  and  impor- 
tation being  numerous  and  inomising  a  considerable  profit. 

Wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  is  tlie  chief  article  of  exportation,  and 
finds  a  very  good  market  in  the  United  States.  The  quantity  ex|K)rted 
to  the  United  States  in  18(J8  of  this  article  is  1,070  bales,  containing 
097,830  pounds,  of  the  value  of  1,853,11>7  piasters  and  30  paras,  being 
in  United  States  gold  money  $74,135  01,  exclusive  of  a  considerable 
<|uantity  expoited  li'om  Alexaiulria  and  Syria  by  way  of  Smyrna. 

There  have  also  been  exported  to  thc^  United  States,  during  the  year 
1808,  043  bales  and  bags  containing  317,3()0  jjounds  of  washed  and 
unwashed  rags,  the  value  of  which  amounts  to  80,000  piastei'S  and  i!0 
j)aras,  being  in  American  gold  money  $3,470  08. 

Samples  of  raw  silks,  galls,  linseed,  sponges,  buffalo  and  ox  hides, 
rose  and  orange  water,  gypsum,  tobacco,  tumback,  nuts,  temi,  umber,  ^ 
«Jcc.,  have  also  beefi  exported  to  the  value  of  80,000  piasters  and  ^3  paras,  * 
l)eing  in  United  States  silver  money  $3,470  00.    The  total  value  of 
S^Tian  goods  exported  to  the  United  States   during  the   year  18CS, 
ex<!luding  charges  then^on,  has  been  $82,035  88  in  gold. 

The  chief  ai*ticle  of  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  SyTiais 
petroleum,  which  finds  a  very  n^ady  market.  Its  use  is  daily  increasing, 
and  it  has  alreadv  been  introduced  into  the  interior  and  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  especially  as  olive  oil  is  very  dear.  The  a  alue  of  ]>etroleui» 
imiK>rted  from  the  L"ni  ted  States  last  year  in  American  vcvssels  is  830,556  41 

in  gold, 

it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  very  great  (piantity  of  this  article,  exdn- 
sive  of  that  above  mentioned,  has  been  imported  from  the  United  SUriW 
in  foreign  vessels,  by  way  of  England,  France,  Alexandria,  and  Siuyna. 

The  commerce  of  Syria  received  a  very  strong  check  during  the  ciiffl* 
of  180()--07,  and  from  which  it  has  not  yet  revived.  This,  combined  with 
the  political  troubles  and  constant  agitation  of  Europe  on  account  of 
French  and  Prussian  rivalry,  and  Ott^iman  and  Greek  difficulties,  bas 
considerably  affected  the  commerc43  of  Syria,'  and  lessened  confidence  to 
a  great  degree,  so  that  articles  of  import  find  a  poor  market* 

But  when  confi<lence  is  restored,  and  the  politiciil  atmosphere  improTeB, 
it  is  believed  that  commerce  will  be  of  greater  importance,  and  Americtt 
articles  of  im])ort,  such  as  lumber,  cordage,  furniture,  iron,  zinc,  &c»i^ 
imported,  will  find  a  ready  market,  and  produce  considerable  profit 

statement  showing  the  dvMription  and  value  of  th£  exports  from  Beir^ 

durina  the  year  1807. 


8piiiinHl«ilk 3.044,3* 

Curled  silk 83«,(l» 

Woven  silk , 344,* 

Cocoonfi 908,SBP 

Wool 100,141 
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Piasten. 

Iwool 147,490 

od 157,050 

286,182 

784,320 

9,918 

8,256 

6,678 

---.-- 195,  ®J5 

119,460 

112,830 

88,790 

54,180 

51,340 

19,353 

17,680 

8,690 

5,085 

4,473 

4,385 

3,872 

: 2,287 

2,210 

1,268 

idA 1,190 

■1  value 6,766,923 


^  ihoicing  the  description  and  value  of  the  imports  into  Beirut  during 

the  year  1867.  • 

Plaiten. 

irf» 3,166,320 

tton 1,208,480 

: 888,882 

364,228 

304,240 

8,960 

2,48a 

2,490 

y  wood ,    13,552 

21,182 

533,244 

230,064 

ol 177,200 

150,000 

164,320 

124,404 

1,800' 

1,155 

« 6,912 

15,168 

51,060 

159,080 

: 109,840 

107,368 

105,080 

140,800 

114,000 

salt 2,928 

6,640 

6,052 

100,000 

la 19,080 

86,796 

69,455 

44,608 

26,160 

, ^.  63,400 
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PtaBtn. 

Cheene 16,064 

Wool i:f,.'-%«> 

Wiu% 63,060 

CiuiiamoQ 1.912 

Flout 12,972 

Butter 7,7f4 

CemeDt 7,  moo 

Beer 4,9:14 

Furniture ■- 7,940 

Merblo 17,385 

Nails 6.^68 

pMte i;t,764 

TUes a,800 

Sundries 1,071,42* 

Total  valae 9,602,933 


SiDON.— S.  Abela,  Vice-consul' 

g  the  nBtiogalilg,  numhiT,  and  lonnate  of  rtiirlt  eatertd  at  and  cleartd  frot 
ikt  port  of  Sitlu%  during  Sit  gear  l%7. 
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July  15, 18€2 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  in  duplicate  the  returns  oy 
ports  and  exports,  &c.,  at  the  port  of  Sidon  for  the  year  1867,  togeti 
with  those  of  previous  year,  for  comparison.   § 

The  diminution  of  the  duty  on  tobacco  from  twelve  to  six  piastei^pe 
oke  has  increased  the  exportisktion  of  the  article,  which  accounts  for  tk 
increase  shown  in  the  export  returns. 

The  annexation  of  the  government  of  the  districts-  of  Marj  Ajirn, 
Shekif,  and  Shoomar  to  that  of  Sidon,  has  contributed  also  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  trade  of  this  city,  although  its  commercial  affairs  are 
still  regarded  as  in  a  depressed  state.  All  the  articles  imxK>rted  from 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  being  entered  at  the  iK>rt  of  Beirut,  are 
not  included  in  the  Sidon  returns,  even  though  many  of  these  artidei 
are  intended  for  consumption  in  Sidon.  It  is  only  witiiin  two  years  liiali 
petroleum  has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  now  a  large  pait 
of  the  oil  used  for  lights  is  of  this  kind. 

The  harvest  which  is  now  being  gathered  is  not  promising,  on  aoooimt 
of  the  scarcity  of  rain  in  April.  The  crop  of  cocoons  was  also  leas  tiui 
last  year,  and  being  small  in  Europe  the  price  increased  forty  per  oeol 
above  that  of  last  year. 

The  revenue  of  the  district  of  Sidon  for  1867  is  as  follows: 


From  the  lands 334,(KH 

From  tJie  duty  on  sheep  and  goats 24,080 

Military  service  exemption  tax  upon  the  Christians  and  Turks 25, 000 

BJrom  the  duty  on  tobacco 2,613,00( 

From  the  cust-om-house^  on  silk,  &o 248, 00( 

From  the  imposts  on  articles  in  Sidon,  such  as  fish  and  co£fee,  and  on  slaugh- 
tered animals  and  goods  sold  at  auction 59,00 

Bevenue  of  the  quarantine  office,  telegraph,  and  government  stamp-paper..  33, 0( 

From  the  tithes , 236, 0( 

Total  amount 3,771,0 


The  expenses  of  the  district  are  aibout  426,000  piasters,  including  t 
pay  of  the  Caimacam  scribes  and  police,  &c. 


DOMINION  OF  UrSCAT. 


Zanzibar. — ^E.  D.  Bopes,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

t  ihotcing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
pert  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Gknnan  crowns. 

>  packaji^efl 327  50 

packages 137  81 

lell,  Scases -. 1,086  79 

>bag8 4,969  30 

118,603  bags 106  75 

?7bag8 615  30 

►pal,  210  cases 13,513  85 

;e  and  small,  514  pieces 35, 395  06 

400  balls 434  00 

11,828  42 

il  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 56,586  36 

d  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 41,119  56 

J  for  quarter  ended  June  :W,  1868 57,065  14 

i  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 313, 809  44 

and  total 468,580  50 


JAPAN. 


:Nagasaki.— W.  p.  MANGuai,  Consul. 

DECEivrBER  31,  1867. 

Statetnefit  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Japanese  fancy  goods $125  Xi 

Japanese  tea 64, 259  75 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 64,  :J85  08 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  :U,  18(>8 64,709  16 

Total  for  quarter  ende<l  June  :iO,  1868 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 63,738  11 

Total  for  nine  months 192,832  35 


• 


Kanagawa Julius  Stahel,  Consul 

DECE^rBER  31, 1867. 

Statement  slwwbig  the  description  and  valM  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Teas $736,771  67 

Silk 131,015  10 

Tin 64,047  21 

Silk  worms*  eggH 20, 130  47 

Merchandise 14,651  59 

Curios 2,777  84 

Jai>an  ware 2, 092  60 

Bulbs 836  73 

Shoes 1,0:W  00 

Haversacks .• . .  646  35 

Wearing  apparel 204  50 

Rags 222  87 

Sundries 4,432  :W 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  18S7 1, 078, 859  26 

Total  for  quart^ir  ended  March  31,  1868 881,483*28 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 345,914  88 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 985,355  40 

Grand  total 3,301,612  82 


KMoBMSttj. 

EoWnd. 

CIuKd. 

No. 

TOBfc 

So. 

Tool. 

99 
33 

ITl,  938.83 

11 

iia 

i 

■:«■" 

5S 

Septembee  30, 1868. 
fmentakowing  theietcriptMn,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  frotn  this 
port  to  the  United  Stutea  during  the  year  1868. 


:....          39,009  49 

i,aObal<«  .  . 

i,pUntA,  aiiil  iM!«l8,  85  packages 

1,5U  84 

583  61 

li  eboieS       

Client  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  imports  into  Ja^an  at 
the  port  of  Kanagawa  during  ^  year  1868. 

1 : ; 11,305,419 

(UrtiQgB 1,499,772 

LeihlrtiDgB 26,774 

■ 16,416 

clotfaa 78,075 

9.868 
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Brocades  and  spots,  white I 

Brocades  and  spots,  dyed 

Chintzes 

Turkey  reds 

Velvets 2 

Muslins  and  cambriios 

Taffaohelass 2 

Cotton  yams 1,  < 

Camlets 4 

Lastines 

Crape  lastings 

Lusters  and  Orleans,  figured - 1 

Lusters  and  Orleans,  plain 1 

Wool  fancies 2 

Alapacas 

Camlet  cords 

Cloth S 

Spanish  stripes 

Jjona  ells 

Blankets 1 

Iron,  fiat  and  round 

Iron,  hoop « 

Iron,  pig 

Iron  wire 

Lead 

Sugar,  white 1 

Sugar,  brown 1 

Raw  cotton P, 1 

Coals,  English , 

Rice 3 

Treasure 6,7 

Tin  plates 

Total  value 14,S 


SIAM. 


Bai^gkok. — S.  M.  Hood,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

^atment  shotting  the  description  and  vaUie  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day, 

ee,  beinff  total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 $14, 077  35 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 8,086  65 

Total  for  quarter  endcsd  September  30,  1868 25,198  96 

Total  for  mne  months 47,:^  96 


CHIJVA 


Shanghai. — G.  F.  Sewabd,  Consul  OenerdL  • 

Decembeb  31, 1867. 

Statement  shoxcing  the  description^  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day, 

TmIi. 

Tea,  182,511  chests  and  5,489  packages 3,149,^06 

Silk,  358  bales 143,174.07 

St.  braid,  761  bales 21.m58 

Rhubarb,  25  chests  and  40  boxes 1,565.06 

Matting,  500  bales 1,875.19 

Re-reeled  silk,  4  cases 1,828.08 

Sundries 2,939.40 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 3,322,721.93 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 471,286.88 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 163,435.04 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 1,329,665.81 

Grand  total 5,287,109.66 


Canton. — Edward  M.  King,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867.     * 

Statement  showing  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  fl(f^ 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Ginger,  1,000  boxes  and  750  cases f^.^SSj 

Chinaware,  24  ca«es 1,859  38     ' 

Tea,  4(X)  cases,  257  packages,  1,031   boxes,  3,401|  chests,  and  479  half 

chests 36,865  69 

Silk,  130  pouncU,  212  bales,  539  cases,  and  1 15  boxes 199, 907  67 

Matting  and  fire-crackers,  630  packages,  6,400,  15,000  boxes,  33,519  rolls.  244,996  40 

Merchandise,  38  cases,  2i35  packages,  and  108  boxes 9,086 18 

Fans,  98  packages,  46  cases,  and  430  boxes ^^J? 

Sandal- wood  and  camphor- wood,  6  logs,  117  packages,  and  12  cases ^'^  ?? 

Hats,  straw,  125  cases ^'  ^     Ij 

Cassia,  1,402  mats,  30  cases,  600  packages,  1,000  bundles,  and  12  boxes  ..  32,434  54 

Crape  scarfs,  20  boxes ^^  ih 

Rhubarb,  58  chests  and  75  cases #  6,554  W 

Aniseed  oil,  30  boxes 3,92i  » 

Sundries 6,80995 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 563,902  3J 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 318,617  B 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 207,446  W 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 330,tf5  45 


Grand  total 1.480,4»l« 


J 
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Chimkiakg.— Chables  J.  Sakds,  Vice-oontul. 


October  22, 1868. 
have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  my  returns  of  trade  at  the  port  of 
nkisng  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1808.    Please  find  herewith 
following  inclosures,  viz : 

sclosore.  A,  number  and  nationality  of  foreign  vessels  eat«red  and 
ired ;  intdosure  B,  list  of  imports,  foreign  and  coastwise ;  inclosure 
ist  of  native  importa ;  inclosure  D,  list  of  exports. 
am  unable  to  give  tbe  im|K>rts  and  exports  for  the  three  months 
,ed  De<^mber  31, 1867,  owing  to  a  change  having  been  made  in  Jan- 
y  last,  in  the  manner  of  kee[>iug  tbe  returns  at  the  ciistom-house. 
Irade  in  foreign  goods  has  steadily  increased  during  the  year.  Sev- 
l  new  manufkctories  of  silk  piece  goods  have  been  established ;  other 
1  mines  and  deposits  of  rich  graphite  have  been  found  within  a  few 
es  of  this  port;  many  houses  and  stores  have  been  built,  and  all 
Des  of  the  rebellion  are  rapidly  disappearing.  In  August  last  the 
^sh  missionaries  were  driven  fi-om  Yangehow,  a  city  twelve  miles 
D  Chinkiang,on  the  Grand  Canal,  by  a  mob,  and  considerable  escite- 
Dt  has  been  created  thereby  at  this  place.  It  is  now  dying  away,  but 
I  still  nnsatie  for  the  missionaries  to  resume  their  work, 
nie  French  government  lately  established  a  consulate  at  this  port, 
ice  the  7th  instant  two'  river  steamers,  the  Hirado  and  Fusiyama, 
«  been  transferred  from  the  English  to  the  American  dag,  making 
eo  American  and  two  English  steamers  at  present  tanning  on  the 
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Statement  thowing  the  description,  quantity,  and  valve  of  the  imports, 

•TtiffH  and  coatttcise,  at  the  port  of  Ckinkiatig,  from  January  1  to  Sep- 
mber  30, 1868. 

'  abirtings,  11,074  pieces $47,000 

te  shuting^  S,»»  pieces 86,767 

clotlu,  ii4;i08  piectis 79,975 

tBM,  4^10  pieces 10.774 

■,  Ainerican,  575  pieces 3, 555 

■.EDglidi,  1,005  pieces 6.127 

■.Dutch,  347  pieces '. 2.101 

wj  red  cambnes,  1,350  pieces 4.920 

[tfa«,450  pi«cM 1,S78 

•dM,  BOO  pkcea 3,672 

Ikodiieft,  4,465  pieces 4,S70 

eta,5IOpi«c«s 6,687 

Bteem,  «I0  pieces 6,064 

piibiU,  780  pieces 1,890 
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CottonadeSy  1,987  pieces 

LawDB,  600  pieces 

Muslins,  eOO'pieces 

Camleta,  2,760  pieces 

China  crapes,  1,010  pieces 

Broadcloth,  316  pieces 

Cloth  habit,  114  pieces 

Cloth,  medium,  228  pie^^es 

Cloth,  Spanish  stripes,  1,619  pieces 

La«tlnff8,  520  pieces t.. 

Long  ells,  1,610  pieces -•.  - . 

LusteTH,  ticfured,  1,880  pieces 

Lusters,  plain,  1,200  pieces 

Lusters,  crape,  250  pieces 

Figured  Orleans,  650  pieces 

Opium,  Malwa,  3,425  chests 2, ' 

Opium,  Patna,  67  chests 

Opium,  Persian,  7  chests 

Brown  sugar,  18,586  piculs 

White  sugar,  13,365  piculs 1 

Bar  iron,  220  piculs 

Nail-rod  iron,  6,394  piculs 

Sagdal-wood,  10,436  piculs 

Sapan-wood,  1,816  piculs .' 

Bdche-de-nier,  280  piculs 

Mushrooms,  86  piculs 

Seaweed,  528  piculs 

Total -• 3,^ 

C. — Statement  showing  the  native  imports  and  their  value  at  the  j^ 
ChinMang  from  January  1  to  September  30,  1868. 

FROM  HANKOW. 

Dyeetuff,  215  piculs 

Fungus,  542  piculs 

Gall  nuts,  330  piculs 

Hemp,  4,635  piculs 

Lotus  nuts,  ^>4  piculs 

Medicines,  1,838  piculs 

Oil  wood,  79,948  piculs 9 

Paper,  first  quality,  79  piculs 

Paper,  second  quality,  912  piculs 

SatHowers,  281  piculs 

Tallow,  veget«blee,  8,886  piculs 1 

Tobacco,  leaf,  185  piculs 

Tobacco,  prepared,  1,791  piculs 

Varnish,  331  piculs 

Wax,  white,  120  piculs 

Total  value 1,3 

^  FROM  SHANGHAI. 

Dates,  red,  115  piculs $880 

Lead,  whit«,  151  piculs 1, 784 

Lungnangs,  381  piculs 6, 051 

Medicine,  247  piculs 2,437 

OU,  pea,  9,642  piculs 78,375 

Oranges,  S^l  piculs •. 3, 270 

Paper,  174  piculs 4,905 

Sugar,  brown,  32,912  piculs 154,028 

Sugar,  white,  31,095  piculs 254,9812 

Sugar  candy,  1,234  piculs ^ 17, 714 

Total  value 
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FROM  KIXKIANG. 


1,203  piculB $88,265 

picnlB 1,495 

f,583picul8 Il,a50 

value S101,410 

valne  of  natiVe  imports  from  Shanghai^  Kinkiang  and 

lt«w 2,013,822 

i^nt  showing  the  description^  quantity j  and  value  of  the  exports 

rom  Chinkiang,fro7n  January  1  to  September  30y  18G8.  ' 

piculB. |90 

iculs 514 

uls 382 

i2  piculs. . .  w 3, 374 

foods.  619  piculs 413,085 

piculs 711 

culs 4J>98 

185  piculs 1^14 

cula •       1,728 

269  piculs 5,894 

845,814 

for  nine  months...^ 1,277,404 


Che-foo.— E.  T.  Sanford,  Consul 

January  6, 1868. 

le  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  of  trade  for  the  first 
led  December  31, 1867. 

Is  having  retired  from  this  part  of  the  province  and  from  the 

road,  trade  began  to  revive.    During  this  quarter  there  have 

piece  goods,  &c.,  imported  than  ever  before.    Of  cotton  piece 

B  were  imported  145,566  pieces;  of  woolen,  6,022  pieces;  of 

pounds;  of  lead,  1,338  pounds;  of  tin,  307  pounds;  of  opium, 

Three  vessels  have  also  arrived  direct  from  England.    The 

^re  loaded  with  coal,  the  last  one  with  piece  goods  and  metals  • 

•e  having  turned  out  well,  we  shall  probably  have  a  number 

•ut  direct  from  England  during  the  year  1868.    There  has  been 

'  in  exports.    It  has  been  the  custom  since  the  opening  of  the 

irge  fleet  of  Siamese  ships — about  forty — ^to  leave  Hong  Kong 

uthem  ports,  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  for  this  port. 

in  here  until  the  northeast  monsoon  has  fairly  set  in,  when 

ase  their  cargoes  and  return  to  the  south.    The  I'eport  of  the 

g  in  the  vicinity  of  Che-foo  reached  the  southern  ports  about 

the  sailing  of  the  fleet :  the  consequence  was  that  but  few  of 

here.    Vessels  have  oeen  doing  very  well,  and  are  now  in 

good  freights.    The  merchants  are  expecting  to  do  a  good 

is  winter. 
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NiMGPO. — E,  C.  Lord,  Consul. 


I  hav«  tlie  libnor  to  transmit  herewith  to  the  department  my  repuK  of 
trade  at  Niiigpo  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 18(>8,  from  whicliitirill 
be  seen  that  this  iKtrt  m  by  no  means  one  of  small  or  comparatively  suull 
importance — a  jwrt  that  exports  nearly  eighteen  million  pounds  of  t«a, 
moat  of  which,  it  is  presumed,  goes  to  the  United  Slates. 

The  teas  and  silks  pro<lueed  in  this  region  are  not  shipped  direct  for 
foreign  countries,  but  are  sent  to  Shanghai  and  there  transhipped.  TTiis 
circumstance  has  doubtless  served  to  keep  Singpo  in  the  backgronnd; 
but  Ningpo,  both  as  a  consuming  and  producing  port,  is  really  one  M 
much  importance. 
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The  following  are  the  kinds  and  quantities,  in  piculs,  of  the  imports 
into  WingiK)  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1868:  Opium,  Malw*i 
4,3018.'t;  opium,  Patna,  422.80;  opium,  Benares,  230.80;  opium,  Pennan> 
26;  cotton  piece  goods,  3!)4,4>^G;  woolen  and  cotton  uiixdires,  6,1'"? 
velvets,  1,018;  sugar,  white,  aSjSOy.Ol;  sugar,  brown,  90,488.61;  8n|« 
candy,  4,878.83;  nee,  270,709.84;  pepper,  3,850.48;  tobacco,  prepwi 
3,894.09;  metal,  iron -bar,  2,919.79;  metal,  nail-rod,  19,053.57;  metal,  wiK^ 
211.03;  metal,  st#el,  1,100.57;  metal,  coi>per,33.45;  metal,  lead, 8,52i91i 
metal,  tin,  19,000.82;  metal,  tin  plates,  724.10;  met«l,  zinc,  5.47;  meWt 
si>clter,  306;  quicksilver,  71.20;  mediciueSj  18,463.24;  wood,  ebonyi 
7,010.13;  wood,  red,  12,292.24;  wood,  Sapan,  4,881.01;  wood, windiu, 
1,273.43 ;  wood,  Garoo,  33.26. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  and  quantities,  in  picols,  of  the  esport* 
from  Ningpo  during  the  vear  ended  September  30,  1868 :  Tea,  pw- 
13.3,289.77;  tea, leaf,  1,711.26;  silk,raw,  1,617.80:  cotton,  raw, 53,292.Wi 
straw  mats,  707,656 ;  medicines,  28,481.05;  cuttle  flsh,  34,845.70. 

A  picul  is  equal  to  133J  poimds  avoirdupois.  Reducing  the  ab*" 
weights  to  pounds,  there  were  exported  during  the  past  year :  Tea,  grt*"! 
17,770.908  iMJUnds;  tea,  leaf,  228,168  pounds;  silk,  215,707  pounds;  <#t- 
ton,  7,105,272pound8;  mats,  707,656 piculs;  medicines, 3,797,473potiDil'p 
cuttle-fish,  4,640.093  i^unds.. 
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Foo-CHOW.— A.  Allen,  Consul. 

June  30,  1868. 

the  honor  to  inclose  a  statement  of  the  arrivals  and  departures 
san  vessels  from  November  1 ,  1867,  to  date.  The  vessels  enu- 
ire  chiefly  coasting  crafts  engaged  in  carrying  native  produce, 
ber  of  coasting  vessels  (under  other  flags  than  American)  have 
daring  the  past  year,  and  the  extinction  of  trading  junks  to 
is  only  a  question  of  time. 

ations  between  the  Chinese  officers  at  this  post  and  this  office 
endly  as  heretofore.  The  former  always  manifest  the  greatest 
ition  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  whenever  it  opeirates 
vantage  of  foreigners  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Chinese, 
afidently  expected  that  the  establishment  at  Pekin  of  a  legation 
lited  States  would  tend  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Chinese  as 
iuties  under  the  late  treaty,  but  1  regret  to  say  that  such  has 
&om  the  case. 

«  by  fire  of  the  memoranda  of  1867,  and  the  demands  of  tty 
Qess  upon  my  time,  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  full 
on  affairs  at  this  port.  I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  subjoin 
of  trade,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  inspector  general  of  cus- 
•tal  value  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  in  1867,  $5,163,813: 
le  of  exports  from  foreign  countries  in  1867,  $19,097,640;  total 
&x)m  all  ports,  $7,940,827. 

ipping  in  1867  was  as  follows :  British,  232  vessels ;  Korth  Ger- 
vessels;  American,  16  vessels;  French,  5  vessels;  Danish,  4 
Netherlands,  2  vessels ;  Norwegian  and  Swedish,  1  vessel. 

September  30, 1868. 

ly  article  exported  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  during 
»  months  ended  September  30, 1868,  was  tea,  to  the  value  of 
$7. 


Amoy. — C.  W.  Le  Gendre,  Constd. 


• 


December  31, 1867. 

t  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  ejppartsfrom  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

;  the  total  for  qnart«r  ended  December  31, 1867 $1, 116, 855  95 

aarter ended  March  31,  1868 275,023  08 

uartcr  ended  September  30, 1868 116,223  87 

•tal  for  nine  months...*. 1,508,102  90 


September  30, 1868. 

the  honor  to  hand  yoti  my  report  on  the  trade  of  my  consular 

or  the  year  ended  September  30, 1868. 

no  radical  changes  to  report,  but  in  the  interior  economy  of  the 

Lmoy  the  following  alterations  have  been  made : 

arbor  regulations  a«  to  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  on  board  for- 

«  were  modified,  with  the  consent  of  the  consuls,  on  December 

ind  a  new  light-house  notice  was  published  on  November  1, 
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1867.  I  have  also  to  mention  tlie  introduction  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment of  a  new  system  of  pilotage,  which,  by  order  of  the  United  States 
minister  at  Pekin,  dated  April  25, 1867,  came  into  force  from  the  day  on 
which  the  Chinese  authorities  notified  me  of  the  rules,  in  the  month  of 
[November  following.  These  rules  are  not  without  defects.  For  instance, 
the  tenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  rules  make  it  obligatory  on  all  ships 
to  employ  licensed  pilots  when  entering  or  leaving  the  port,  thus  unwisely 
preventing  a  number  of  competent  persons  from  piloting,  even  when, 
the  vessel  being  in  a  pilot's  fairway,  no  licensed  pilot  could  be  obtained 
— depriving  masters  of  vessels  of  a  privilege  they  have  long  enjoyed,  to 
have  disputes  between  them  and  the  Chinese  authorities  settled  through 
their  consuls. 

It  was  further  urged  that,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  master  when  in  foreign 
trade  to  put  his  ships  under  charge  of  a  pilot,  both  on  entering  and 
leaving  a  port,  whenever  within  the  limits  of  a  pilot's  employment,  (3 
Kent,  165 ;  Law,  Hollingsworth,  7  F.  R.,  160,)  under  penalty  of  vitiating 
his  insui^ance,  it  was  therefore  useless  to  make  the  pilotage  compulsoiy. 

Again,  the  port  of  Amoy  being  very  easy  of  access,  masters  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coast  trade,  and  captains  of  the  large  steamers  contin- 
ually plying  between  Hong  Kong  and  Amoy,  having  from  their  long 
experience  a  better  knowledge  of  the  port  than  most  of  the  licensed 
.  pilots,  considered  the  above  rules  despotic,  unjust,  injurious  to  trade, 
and  calculated  simply  to  extend  the  patronage  of  the  imperial  customs 
service. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  if  pilotage  is  compulsory,  the  pilots  sliould 
be  responsible  for  damages  to  ships  arising  from  their  neglect  or  igno- 
rance, and  that  they  should  give  bonds  sufficient  to  provide  for  such 
damages ;  instead  of  which  the  eleventh  rule  simply  provides  that  the 
board  of  appointment  shall  make  due  inquiry  into  all  accidents  occurring 
to  ships  having  pilots  on  bojird ;  and  should  such  inquiry  prove  unfavor- 
able to  the  pilot  employed  the  board  may  withdraw  his  license,  and  hand 
him  to  the  proper  authorities  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

I  consider  this  a  most  inadequate  compensation  to  offer  the  owners  for 
the  loss  of  their  ships.  My  orders  being  to  enforce  the  regulations  in 
question,  I  did  my  best  to  carry  them  out,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
tenth  rule,  compiled  a  set  of  provisional  rules,  previously  submitted  to 
and  amended  by  a  meeting  of  all  the  foreign  consuls,  (the  British  con- 
sul excepted,)  assembled  under  my  presidence,  and  forwarded  the  same. 
These  rules  were  not  ^proved  by  the  minister,  but  simply  accepted 
provisionally.  I  therefore  held  that  they  could  not  be  enforced  for  the 
time  being,  and  that,  pending  further  instructions  from  Pekin,  pilotage 
was  not  compulsory  as  regarded  foreign  ships.  Should  a  pilot  be  taken, 
however,  I  was  of  opinion  that  he  should  be  a  licensed  one,  and  to  this 
the  consuls,  foreign  merchants,  and  Chinese  authorities  assented. 

On  the  loth  of  Ajiril  last  the  taotai  of  the  district  issued  a  proclama- 
tion forbidding  Chinese  subjects  to  receive  foreign  goods  on  board 
Chinese  vessels  or  foreign  vessels  chartered  by  Chinese.  This  procla- 
mation was  made  at  the  time  when  the  export  of  tea  usually  commences, 
and  I  immediately  proceeded  to  Foochow  and  brought  the  case  before 
the  viceroy,  who  directed  that  hereafter  the  proclamation  should  be  so 
construed  that  it  would  not  infringe  the  twenty-third  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Tientsin,  (American.)  At  the  same  time  I  represented  to  him  the 
injustice  of  the  local  regulations  levying  oppressive  taxes  on  foreign 
goods  which  have  paid  the  legal  import  and  export  duties,  as  soon  as 
they  pass  into  Chinese  hands,  be  it  even  within  the  limits  of  the  port. 
These  exactions,  however,  he  insisted  on  maintaining.    At  another  place 
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shall  further  allude  to  these  taxes,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
ekim.  They  are  levied  not  tor  any  i)nr|)ose  couTiei'ttMl  with  the  dis- 
ict,  and  are  so  oppressive  in  their  nature  tliat  they  have  ah-eady  driven 
ray  a  lar«;:e  i)art  of  the  trade  of  tlie  port,  and  are  still  further  diuiiu- 
liing  it  year  by  year. 

On  the  3d  of  January  last  the  niodiiication  of  the  tariff  red ueinji^  the 
ity  on  tea  dust  was  made  known  to  nie  by  the  United  Stat(^s  minister 
:  Pekin.    This,  however,  does  not  affect  our  (jomniercial  interests,  as 

>  ten  dust  is  shipiM?d  hence  to  the  United  States. 

In  my  dispatch  No.  15,  to  the  State  Dei)artm(uit,  1  have  already  alluded 
» the  action  taken  by  me  in  April  last  to  secure  the  abolition  of  duties 
I  ships^  stores  at  Amoy ;  also  to  the  rej)ly  of  the  Chin(»se  government, 
iDceding  the  principle  that  all  artich»s  of  ships'  use  are  not  subject  to 
aty.  I  shall,  therefore,  simply  add  that  the  customs  ofticials  do  their 
f»t  to  carry  out  the  liberal  views  made  known  by  the  high  Chinese 
ithorities,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  Amoy  dock,  with  whi(?h  Amer- 
an  citizens  are  connected,  have  been  [)rom<)t«Ml  thereby.  In  l)ec(»mber, 
i67,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  other  fon»ign  consuls,  (the  British  ex- 
!!pted,)  I  resisted  the  illegal  action  of  the  taotai  of  Amoy,  who,  in  defi- 
ace  of  both  the  existing  treaties  and  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
hinese  government  in  c^uicert  with  Mr.  Burlingame,  attempted  to  arrest 
ly  interpreter,  Limkin,  then  acting  as  linguist  to  the  commissioner  of 
iHtoins,  and  who,  in  tliis  capacity,  had  been  connected  with  a  case  of 
mfis<;sition  of  goinls  imported  by  Uhin(»se  on  board  a  foreign  vessel. 
be  fact  that  the  Chinaman  whom  I  was  asked  to  arrest  and  deliver  to 
le  native  officer  was  in  my  emph)y,  made  it  my  cluty  to  inquire  into 
le charges  preferred.  After  due  investigation,  I  decided  to  biing  the 
we  before  the  viceroy  of  Fohkim,  and  was  called  u[)on  by  his  excellency 

>  revise  it  in  connection  with  two  Chinese  oflicers  having  the  rank  of 
lotai.  The  verdi(*t  given  by  us  exon(»rated  my  int(»rpreter  from  the 
large  bn>ught  against  him.  It  was  afterward  submitted  to  the  Chinese 
*retary  for  foreign  affairs,  who,  after  a  careful  inv4»stigation  of  all  the 
letR,  approved  of  it.  On  the  llth  of  I)e(*ember  following,  I  communi- 
ited  with  the  minister  on  the  subject,  urging  the  n(»cessity  of  securing 
le  honest  application  of  the  contis(jation  power  by  the  estal)lishmentof 
joint  tribunal  to  sit  in  confiscation  casc»s,  as  suggested  in  ^Ir.  Burling- 
ne's  letter  of  June  5,  1H04,  to  INIr.  Ccmsul  Seward.  The  minister  ap- 
PDved  of  my  action  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  stated  that  the  uiles 
illed  for  were  being  prei)ared.  On  the  8th  of  «!bine  last  tlM»y  w<»re  pro- 
olgated,  and,  in  my  estimation,  wiser  rc^gulations  could  not  have  Iwen 
rawn  up. 

A  new  nde,  just  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  revenue  officers  at 
le  treaty  i>orts,  is  both  equitable  and  liberal.  It  provides  that,  in  Cfuse 
'false  manifests,  no  nmtter  what  may  be  the  nationality  of  the  vessel, 
le  fine,  in  jdace  of  being  ^xe  hundred  taels,  as  heretofore  invariably, 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  may  be 
led  at  any  amount  under  live  hundred  taels,  but  is  never  to  exceed 
lat  sum. 

The  adjustment  of  the  Rover's  case  was  fidly  reported  to  the  depart- 
tfit  in  Noveml>er,  1807. 

Od  the  llth  of  June  last  I  was  instructed  by  the  charge  d'aftaires  to 
rge  the  pro\incia]  authorities  to  do  their  duty  in  maintaining  the  fort 
published  while  the  Chinese  officers  and  myself  were  in  the  south  of 
'ormosa  last  year,  in  oi*der  that  [)ea(*e  and  security  might  be  maintained 
I  that  region.  I  therefore  communicated  on  the  subject  with  the  vice- 
9  of  Tohkien  and  Chinkiang.    Early  la.st  mouth  two  Chinese  officers 
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wore  sent  to  Soiithoin  Formosa,  with  orders  to  organize  tlie  militia  at 
Tossu  Pon^,  and  to  Imild  a  perinaiH*nt  fort  tliere.  The  aborigines  seem 
to  have  i)reserved  a  jriatelul  reineinbrauec*  of  the  lil>eral  interference  of 
the  iriiited  States  in  their  behalf  in  1S07.  While  on  tliat  inho^qritable 
coast  with  the  United  States  steamer  Aroostook,  in  May  hist,  althongh 
the  state  of  tln^  weather  did  not  permit  me  to  land  at  Sonth  Hay,  I  viwied 
PanjLflee,  to  the  north  of  it,  and  there  met  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Bootan 
tribe,  who,  trnstinj^  to  my  protection,  came  on  boanl  the  Aroostotikto 
receive  sonu*  i)res(Mits  which  had  been  lianded  to  me  for  the  Fornitfa 
abori;::in(»s  by  residents  in  Amoy.  This  occurrence,  the  first,  I  lielieve, 
of  the  kind,  althou;;h  very  simjde  in  appearance,  is  of  impurtaiit  i»ear- 


the  port,  sites  for  the  purpose  of  buihlin^  residences,  have  of  late  bed 
greatly  increascMl.  On  my  representation,  the  title  to  the  /xiouiid  on 
which  Mr.  Hyatt  erected  th(»  old  Anu^rican  consulate,  ten  years  ajro,hM 
!>een  made  jjfood  by  the  district  nuijj^istrate,  and  no  fewer  than  tbiw 
buildings  have  b(»en  erected  by  AnuM'icans  or  American  protcgwM 
groumi  hired  through  me  during  1807  an<l  ISOS.  The  A merieaii  mis- 
sionaries now  occupy  a  tine  building  opposite  the  town  of  Amoy,  iiiKa- 
langstu),  and  they  have  secured  another  extensive  piece  of  giouiiil, on 
which  they  projjose  to  make  other  erections.  Both  Cliristians  ami  Chris- 
tian prop4M'ty  in  t\w  interior  are  ])rotected.  At  my  i-eqnest  a  [inx'ijiiiia- 
tion  was  issue*!  in  May  last  by  the  taotai  of  the  district,  bringing  to  ijw 
cognizance  of  the  i)eoi»h»  the  articles  of  the  treaty  which  n»fer  to  t-hrifr 
tianity ;  and  all  complaints  made  in  the  case  of  interference  on  the|ttrt 
of  Chinese  with  the  rights  of  native  Christians  hav<i  l>een  promptlyc^n- 
sidered,  full  Justice  being  dealt  in  every  instance  by  the  authorities  I 
liave  no  acts  of  piracy  to  re]>oit,  neither  have  I  to  quote  a  single  iiistjinrt 
of  any  American  or  American  vessel  having  been  connected  \\itli  the 
coolie  tralli<*. 


IMPORTS. 


A  large  i>roportion  of  the  foreign  goods  imported  hei'c  come  by  ny 
of  llong  Kong.  There  are  two  lines  ol  British  steamers  ruiniiiijfrpf* 
ulai'ly  between  Hong-Kong,  Swatow,  this  port,  and  Fo(K-ho\v,  vbich 
chietiy  carry  opium  from  British  India,  ct'tton  and  woolen  piect*  pinda, 
cotti)n  aiul  yarn,  metals,  iS:;*.,  from  (Jreat  Britain,  and  raw  cotton  1W» 
British  India.  The  i)rincipal  articles  im[)orte<l  from  native  iM>rt.'*art' 
from  Tientsin,  Cliefoo,  and  Newchwang,  raw  cotton,  bean-cake,  jn'sis,**' 
meilicines;  fnun  Shanghai,  raw  cotton,  medicines,  raw  silk,  ainl  sift 
pie<*e  goods;  trom  Ningpo,  raw  cotton;  from  Foochow,  a  small  qn*t 
tity  of  soft  wood  and  snndries. 

Kaw  cotton  is  imported  almost  entirely  fnmi  Indiaand  North  China;  c*!*' 
ton  and  yarn  from  (ireat  Britain  and  IncHa;  rice  from  Siam,C<H?bin(.MB^ 
and  Fonnosa  ports;  oil-cakes  and  bean  cakes fmni  Java,  Formosa  iwi^ 
and  North  China;  tin,  ratans,  beche-de-mer,  &c.,  from  Java  «w 
Singap(U(».  Tn»asure  is  received  mostly  from  Hong  Kong,  Formosa,*** 
Manila. 

The  following  list  shows  the  average  prices  of  chief  articles  of  imp*"* 
betw«»cn  January  1  and  September  'AU  ot  the  presi^nt  year: 

Shanghai  rotton,  $20  03  per  picul ;  Ningpo  cotton,  ^20  30perpi<^i 

iofooco{tx)u,  8J4  ^Ip.^rpijulj  TiantsiacOctoQ,  $J3  oOperpiculjB^ft* 
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M>ttoii,  818  6.>i)er  piciil ;  Bombay  eottoii,  $18  88perpieiil;  Siam  cot- 

(10  87  per  i)icnl;  Eiijiflish  yam,  $47  3ii  per  picul;  Bombay  yarn, 

40  per  picul;  gray  shirtings,  1S\  [>ouii(ls,  $3  28  per  piece ;  ^ray 

tiugs^  seven  pounds,  $J  73  per  piece;  lead,  $9  per  picul;  tin,  $27 

picul. 

.verajre  rate  of  freight  to  the  United  States  has  been  £3  per  ton 
Mnreiiient  of  forty  cubic  feet. 

be  foUowiiig  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  principal  imports  dur- 
1807-G8,  placed  in  comparison  with  the  quantities  reported  in  the 
rious  Year's  return. 


I>e«cripiioD.  l8C6-"rr7.  1867-68.  lDcr<-a«e.     '■    Decrease. 

I  I  I 


I  I 


a liuU..|      4,.''.fiIJ      .  3,365        I i  1.196* 


eotto:i d«»...'    ,V.  131 

pl-ir.'ii...      r>.H4l 

TBk^tf     piculH.j  2n.-2ll 

■ikI  t»faii« .Ao  ..!  17I».<M)2 

d.  ..|    4:>..'>ll 

It : do..'     Ij.r)l4 

pi  fl  »ur.  ( AmeriCHEi) do  . .  |      4.  756 

li do  ..I 

..: do  ..i      2.(y2M9 

mn dullam-.l  74^.714 

iciin  drills* !       1,  t-S? 

I 


3-2. 5:«  ; [>.  JHK) 

13,133       7.-292    I 

1J»,3<W)  : 1IM.PI2 

154.270  •.M.732 

113.131  ,   67,620 

7.4t»6  I  ^or* 

.) 4.756 


48. 223  i  48. 2  J3 

a.Vn.Ol  I  1.. 5 16.  82 

1, 3«)7,  :i92  553. 678 

61,197  I  4,370 


*  L'ndtrr  thin  beadlug  are  iiiclnd*'d  u  great  ninaj  dtiiU  of  BrltUh  manufacture. 

"he  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  import  trade  at  the  port 
kuioy  from  January  1,  181).'),  to  January  1,  18G8:  January,  18im,  to 
nary,  18()G, $12,1)74,724 ;  January,  18Gi>,'to  January,  18(i7, $'l2,(M>4,5:31; 
uary,  1807,  to  January,  18G8,$U,811,144 — showing  aconstant  dt»crease 
«  18<M,  and  for  18G7  a  decrease  of  $.)ti!),09D  after  deducting  re  ex- 
t8,  which  amounted  to  $  1,2.3 1, ^88. 

otlon. — The  increase^  in  the  <|uantity  of  the  raw  staple  im[»orted  is 
Hinted  for  by  the  fact  that  during  the  civil  w^ar  in  America  large 
ricts  in  India  were  put  under  cotton  cultivation,  and  sim*p  tin*  dose 
he  struggle  have  yi(»hle<l  consi<lerably  more  than  required  for  local 
sumption.  This  surplus,  not  being  recpiired  in  Europe,  found  its  way 
.■hina  for  a  market,  and  from  Hong  Kong  t4)  Amoy  w  hen  the  trade 
overstocked.  To  the  same  excess  in  the  (piantity  cultivated  in  India 
:  the  re(iiurements  of  that  country  is  due  the  increas«»  in  the  impor- 
)u  of  yarn.  Large  quantities  are  now  nuinu^'actured  in  India,  and  an 
etus  has  been  given  to  this  trade  by  the  high  price  of  English  staple 
ng  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  when  Indian  being  cheaper,  a 
land  for  it  arose  which  did  not  previously  exist.  A  large  i)ortion  of 
i  aniving  at  Amoy  during  the  year  found  its  way  to  the  village  of 
nching,  some  thirty  niih\s  northe.ist  of  Cliangchowlbo,  wIilmv.  a 
«  C4)lony  of  weavers,  who  tied  in  dismay  before  the  advance  of  the 
(Hiig  army,  have  re-establisluMl  themselves.  The  cluth  manufa<*tured 
;bei<e  people  is  shipped  at  the  nmrkettownof  Pulan,  and  reaches  this 
I  in  huge  Hat-bottomed  boats.  1  allude  to  Chunching  because  it  is 
chief  local  seat  of  this  industry.  The  manufacture  ot  nankeen  is, 
ever,  by  no  means  centralized,  but  to  a  certain  extent  is  carried  on 
jvery  humble  houstdiold  in  this  province,  forming  indeed  tiie  chief 
»loyiiient  tor  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  peasantry. 
K^riio. — Duiing  the  year  18GG  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  this  manure 
etstablished  in  Amoy,  and  with  a  view  of  encouraging  its  introiluc- 
tbe  customs  agreed  to  admit  the  article  without  levy  of  duty,  refer- 
:  the  question  to  the  higher  authorities  at  Pekiu  for  tiual  solution. 
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Under  this  arrangement  some  twenty  thousand  piciils  entered,  and  an 
extensive  godown  was  erected  for  its  storage  on  Kulangsoo.  Tlie  poor- 
ness of  the  soil  of  this  part  of  Tohkien,  and  the  suitableness  of  the  pro^ 
l)osed  fertilizer  for  hind  under  sugar  cultivation,  would  appear  sufticient 
to  justify  the  local  action  taken,  and  to  point  to  the  cgnfirniation  thereoi 
as  a  wise  and  desirable  conclusion.  Forty-eight  thousand  picnls  have 
arrived  during  the  past  year  in  five  vessels,  and  upon  the  last  twc 
cargoes  duty  was  collected  under  a  ]>rovisional  rule  at  the  rate  of  tlvc 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  price  actually  obtained,  minus  five  i>er  cent. 
This  levy,  necessitating  an  enhanced  price,  has  materially  checked  the  sale 
of  the  article,  and  from  all  I  can  learn  consumption  will  hardly,  undei 
favorable  circumstances,  be  likely  to  reach  one-fourth  what  might  be 
expected  were  it  admitted  on  equally  tavorable  terms  with  beau-cake 
and  other  manures. 

EXPORTS. 

Tea,  sugar,  sugar  candy,  tobacco,  paper,  chinawart^  earthenw^are, 
bricks,  tiles,  dried  fruits,  preserves,  pickles,  and  glass  ('loths  constitute 
the  principal  export  trade  of  the  port  of  Amoy ;  but  of  these,  tea^  sugar, 
and  sugar  candy  may  be  considered  the  three  chief  products  of  the 
neighborhood  of  the  port. 

The  following  is  a  stiitement  of  the  chief  exports  during  the  ye^r  from 
September  30,  1807,  to  September  30,  18()8,  compared  with  those  of  the 
previous  season,  September  30,  180(3,  to  September  30,  1807. 


Where  sent. 


North  China  for  the  export  of  pt^ase,  nnd  to 
the  rice  portH  for  the  export  of  rice. 

Singapore  Straits  and  Java 

North  China 

Ni'rth  China 

North  China  and  Bombay^. 

North  China 

North  China 

North  China 

Chiefly  to  the  United  States,  (itmall  quan- 
tity to  England.) 


Deecriptlon.     i     1866-'C7.    \     18fi7-'Ca    I  Increase. 


Hemp  bags. 


536.815 


849,  470  ,    312,  655 


China  ware i  14, 047 

Puper* I  16. 351 

Brown  HUgar  .J  33. 564 

White  Kugar...  14.896 

Sngar  randy  . .  40, 748 

TubHCCo 958 

Prone  rves 525 

Treiwnre $2, 159,  487 

Tea 29,2a0 

I 


Decrease. 


24,  160 

10.113  1 

2«»,  725 

4.  374 

45.  (H:4 

11,440  ■ 

14,901 

5 

52.  o:i6 

11,288 

1,383 

425 

1,695 

1.170 

$2, 220.  (K)9 

$60,522 

14,099 

15,191 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  1807  (from  Januar3%  1867,  to 
January,  1808)  is  herewith  stated. 

Chinese  produce  to  native  ports $1 « 282, 54Ii 

Chinese  produce  to  foreign  ports 2, 314, 514 

Total 3,597^067 

From  January,  1866,  to  January,  1867,  the  value  was 3, 989, 84:^ 

The  last  year,  therefore,  shows  a  decrease  of 392, 786 


In  the  subjoined  statement  is  found  the  average  price  of  exports  from 
January  1  to  September  30,  1808:  Brown  sugar,  $3  i)er  picul;  white 
sugar,  $8  25  per  picul ;  sugar  candy,  $9  i>er  picul ;  tea,  $28  per  i>iciil. 

The  appareiit  increase  in  the  quantity  of  tea  exjmrted  during  the  sea- 
son ended  September  30,  1808,  is  readily  explained.  Buying  this  year 
for  the  next  season,  1808-'09,  commenced  three  months  sooner  than  in 
the  previous  season,  when  no  shipments  were  made  till  the  beginning  of 
October.  All  the  quantities  exported  in  September,  1808,  should,  by  right. 
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>  to  the  next  season.  It  has  now  been  cjileulated  that  the  exportation 
111  fall  short  1,IMH),0()0  poniids  as  compared  with  the  lijfures  appearing; 
the  returns  for  1SC7.  The  eanse  of  this  increase  is  aeconnted  for  by 
e  fact  that  the  loenl  tax  or  U*ekiiii,  which,  notwithstanding  that  the 
asous  for  its  original  imposition  have  long  since  passed  away,  (the  state 
insurrection  in  which  tin*  province  was,)  has  not  been  redn<5ed,  and  to 
e  fact  that,  niiable  to  lind  in  an  honest  trade  the  benefits  tliey  had 
^retofoi"e  realized  when  the  leekim  was  not  so  heavy,  the  Chinese  have 
id  recourse  to  fraud.  Tliey  mixed  with  their  teas,  on  their  arrival  in 
moy,  a  large  quantity  of  dust,  which  were  sold  afterwards  to  I'oreign 
erchants  as  goinl  nmterial.  Therefore,  on  their  coming  to  Xew  York, 
«8e  teas,  containing  about  forty  i)cr  cent,  dust,  were  unsalable,  and 
me  of  our  importers  have  been  ruined  by  it.  Therefore,  at  the  begin- 
ugof  this  season — that  is  to  say,  in  March  last — an  agreenn»nt  was 
rived  at  between  the  jn-incipal  foreign  merchants  not  to  purcliase  in 
tiutf  any  parcels  containing  more  than  twenty-live  per  <*ent.  of  dust. 
ie  native  traders,  not  b(»ing  ready  to  meet  then)  on  these  terms,  rc^solved 
tr\'  the  FiHH^how  market,  and  0,()()()  half  <*hests,  or  about  240,000  pounds, 
5re  forwarded  there ;  but  there,  also,  they  were  compelled  to  take  away 
ven  cutties  of  dust  from  each  half  chest  of  thirty  catties,  leaving  about 
ven  catties  in  each.  As  the  dust  is  heavier  tlian  tea,  the  same  half 
est  that  last  year  would  have  weighed  thirty- two  catties  will  weigh 
is  year  only  thirty  catties,  or  about  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  less  than 
St  year — adifferen(*e  which,  by  itself,  will  (»aus(*  a  decrease  on  the  whole 
pply  bnmght  down  from  the  country  this  year  of  probably  225,000 
»uuds,  while  the  unusual  exj)ortatious  to  Foochow  will  reduce  it  again 
'some  800,000  pounds.  I  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  tea  trade  because 
t-oustitutes  almost  the  whole  of  tin*  American  ex])ort  trade  at  this  port. 
ii«  trade  is  the  source  of  great  revenue  to  the  imperial  treasury,  and  1 
ould  suppose  that  the  Chinest?  goverinnent  wouhl  encourage  it  rathei* 
an  the  contrary.  In  1807,  betwct'ii  the  months  of  Septend)er  and  rlan- 
irr,  it  amounted  to  over  8l,l.*U,.*»12;  that  is  to  say,  to  nearly  one-third 
the  whole  foreign  export  trad**  of  the?  port  for  the  year. 
By  tieaty,  the  inland  duty  on  the  export  of  tea  should  be  1.2i  taels 
ider  the  present  system.  T1h»  leekim  tax  is  oidy  7c.  5c.  Therefore  the 
i|K)rt  collected  under  the  present  system  is  less  than  the  Chinese  couhl 
ake  it  by  right.  But  besides  this  leekim,  which  has  taken  the  i)lace  of 
e  regular  impoi*t,  the  Chinese  have  establi>*hed  an  additional  irregular 
X,  which  swells  the  le<*kim  to  seven  and  a  half  [)er  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
le  tea  exported,  which  1  timl  to  be  in  average  828  per  i)icul.  The  jucul 
equivalent  to  13.^  pounds. 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  costs  of  tea  from  the  time 
is  collecttHl  in  the  tield  till  the  time  it  reaches  Ann)y,  and  the  irregulnr 
xes  colle<*ted  at  the  various  stations  it  has  to  go  through  on  its  way  to 
e  exiK>rter's  place  of  business : 

Tin.   ni.  c. 

ring  Ini.  5<*. ;  piokinj;  4in. ;  j)Ji<'kiii^.  1 .1  taeln I     9  5 

atJiin*  fnnii  Niii;;-C-lu»iij;  to  ('luMHij^-Piii^ 2  T) 

Bl>  hin*  fniin  Cheoiijj-Pin^  to  Wn-Hooiijx I  ^ 

die  hire  fn»iii  Wa-Hooii^  to  Lmii;x-Lo\v 3  0 

•t  hire  frrim  I-^iiig-Low  to  Poohjiui 1  *<J 

•t  hiiv  fn>in  P«K»bani  to  Aiiioy 1  2 

^WD  rent.  Sec,  Cbcoii/r-Piiiiir,  Wa-IIoonjr,  and  Ljiiijjf-Low li  4 

hIowii  rent  at  Amoy,  t^'ii-house  «*xi)i'ii.s<'s 3  t> 

:\    5    n 
ekim  at  Ning-Yong 1    2 
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Tin.   m.  c. 

Leekim  at  Amoy 12    0 

Sqweze  at  Pooham ;  rei)airiu^  at  Changchuw I    5 

Transit  duty 2    8 

Total 5    3     1 

Or  in  dollars 7     3    7 


From  all  other  districts  the  leekim  is  Im.  2c.  le^s  than  the  above. 

Sugar. — The  increase  in  the  export  of  brown  sugar  is  accounted  for  by 
the  decrease  in  the  export  of  white  and  of  candy.  The  increase  has 
been  sliip|)ed  chiefly  in  its  raw  state,  in  lieu  of  bein*^:  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  hitter,  wiiich  consequently  shows  about  an  equal  falliiijic  oft*. 

If  tlie  statement  of  duties  coHected  during  the  i)eriod  on  which  I  have 
to  report — that  is  to  say,  from  September  30,  18G7,  to  September  30, 
18(58 — be  placc<l  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  season  18G0-'G7,  the  fol- 
lowing flgiug^  will  ai>i)ear: 

TaelH. 

1866-T)7 46H,874i 

1867-'(38 40a,352i 

Decreafte 6"2, 55^2 

That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  decrease  of  over  $80,308,  or  seven  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  of  the  amount  collected  in  the  last  season,  18(>G-'07. 

In  1800  the  sum  total  of  duties  collected  at  Amoy  amounted  to  533,149/. 
4w.  Oc.  8c.,  or  nearly  eight  hundred  thousjind  dollars,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year's  collection  of  01,171/.  2m.  Ic.  2c.  The  present  return, 
elaborated  in  the  subjoining  table,  show^s  that  the  revenue  has  suffered 
a  retrogrcvssion  during  the  period  now  reported  upon. 


Nationality. 


American  .. 
Austrian  ... 

Bvlglan 

Bnmen 

British 

Danirth 

Dutch 

Prt- nch 

Hamburg... 
Oldeubnrg  . 
Pi  Uiwlun  . . . 

Slameite 

SpaniHh 

SvrediMh 


CoMt  trade. 


Import. 


Tlf.     m,  e.  c. 
2»L    2    8    6 


2.959    .3 
10,463    6 

283 
1.871 

154 
5,466 

475    1 
2,'.»73    9 

775    8 

841    0 


7 
5 
0 
2 
4 
5 
3 
5 
8 
9 


8 
9 
4 
3 
5 
5 
0 
3 
9 
6 


Total 


25,857    1    1    8 


TU. 

5.096 

689 

1,774 

2.  152 

207,023 

1,U60 

12.066 

l,179r 

5,468 
19 
1.647 
2,946 
2,656 


2    2    1 
7    7 


0    8 
2    6 


7 
4 

4 
4 
9 
7 
2 
7 
2 


3 

7 
3 
1 
2 
8 
9 
1 
8 


243,781    4    0    6 


Export. 


Tonnage  duea. 


Total 


TU.      m.  e,   e. 

29,  169    H    4    5 


15.  .375  6  8  8 

101.3;j6  6  1  1 

2.874  2  6  3 

23, 096  .  2  I  2 

258  5  9  5 

9.472  7  4  4 

1.59')  9  8  2 

17. 0.*)?  1  4  2 

5.754  I  2  7 

6.852  7  6  8 


212.828    9    7    7 


Tla. 

1.154 

.\^A 

320 

1..322 

10,185 

97 

2,:- 98 

161 

1,974 

130 

775 

956 

1,085 

95 


m.  r. 

7  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
6  0 
2  0 

8  0 
6  0 

5  0 
r  0 
2  0 
0  0 
0  0 

6  0 


c. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Tl9. 

35,712 

f73 

2. 094 

21,  WW 


0  ;328.»9!» 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0" 

0 


4,315 
39.4:»3 

1.773 
22,  3t«2 

2.215 

21,  753 

10,  4:t2 

11,435 

95 


m.  c.  c 
0  5  2 
7  7  8 
0  8  0 
3    2 

0 

4 


6 

8 


1    6 
9    5 


9 
9 
5 

7 
1 
6 


2 
9 
9 
3 
5 
0 


8 
4 

5 
7 
4 
0 
6 
1 
5 
1 
0 


20,860    3    0    0  ;5U3.327    8    0    1 


Compjiring  the  grand  total,  503,227/.  8wi.  Oc.  1^.,  with  that  for  the  pre- 
c^eding  year,  the  decrease  will  be  seen  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  29,821/. 
Om.  Of.  7e.,  or  rather  more  than  forty-tive  thousand  dollars. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FOREIGN  VESSELS. 

A  t4ible  is  appended  showing  th^an-ivals  and  departures  of  foreign 
vessels.  *Tlie  column  increase  and  decrease  shows  the  increase  or 
<lecrease  of  the  number  of  ships  or  tons  as  compared  with  the  previous 
season,  September  30, 1800,  to  Sei)tember  30, 1807.  The  increase  of  the 
American  shipping  is  only  ap[)arent.  It  is  due  to  an  attempt  that  was 
made  by  the  owner  of  the  American  steamer  Fung-Chung  to  establisli  a 
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between  Mnnila  and  Anioy.  The  steamer  made  several  trips,  after 
3h  the  service  was  discontinued,  as  it  proved  iiiiprofit^ible  The  Gol- 
la  and  Nelly  Ilastings  endeavored  also  to  enga«>:e  in  the  coast  trade, 
they  were  also  ci)m|)elled  to  pve  it  up  after  a  few  attempts,  not  find- 
fharters  in  the  port.  If  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  these  three 
els  lie  de<lucted  from  those  mentioned  in  the  table,  the  shipping  for 
'-HJ8,  compared  with  that  of  18(>(>-'07,  will  show  a  decided  decrease 
;807-'(i8.  The  figures  in  the  table  alluded  to,  that  a[)ply  to  British 
ping,  requiiv,  also,  a  certain  amount  of  qualification,  inasmuch  as 
pre]>onderance  therein  shown  of  British  over  other  foreign  flags  is, 
pting  as  regsirds  steamers,  more  apparent  than  real.  Out  of  the 
I  nninber  of  British  trading  ships,  many  crafts  were  owned  by  Chi- 
,  chiefly  natives  of  Amoy;  these  vessels,  registered  at  Penang  or 
:apore,  being  nianned  by  Lascars,  and  very  rarely  oflicered  by  Brit- 
uibjects.  In  view  of  the  new  regidations,  wh(»reby  Chinese  are  inur- 
ed to  openly  own  foreign-built  vessels,  it  is  likely  that  thi8  class  of 
ping  will  adopt  the«flag  of  China,  and  the  relative  numl^rsof  coast- 
traders  will  then  fall  to  a  clear  majority  in  favor  of  Northern 
many. 

ISLAND  OF  FOR3IOSA. 

table  is  appended  which  shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  for- 
I  vessels  at  the  ports  of  Takao  and  Taiwanfoo.  Another  table  shows 
arrivals  and  departures  of  foreign  vessels  from  the  port  of  Tamsui. 
iflier  table  shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  foreign  vessels  at 
port  of  Keelung. 

he  table  hereunder  shows  the  exports  of  tea  from  Tamsui  to  Amoy 
the  period  from  September  30, 1867,  to  September  30, 1808,  compared 
I  the  figures  ap]>earing  in  the  returns  of  the  previous  season,  from 
teoiber  IM)^  1800,  to  September  30,  18(»7,  and  rc-exi)orts  from  Amoy: 


DeKtination. 


;     1866-'67.    !     ie67-'68.    '  Increase. 


rt  fSrom  Tamtni  for  Amoy. 


PienU. 
2,C2ai9 


port  from  Amoy  for  N^'w  York . 
(port  from  Amoy  for  Foochowr  . 


Pirul$. 
3. 567.  01 


• 


1,766.47 
492.00 


2.072.10 
1,061.76 


Total I      2.258.47  i      3,l.'a.y6 


PiettU. 
1,546.82 


305^63 
569.76 

875.39 


Q  1867-'08  there  were  exported  from  Tamsui  for  ITong  Kong  805.76 
lb  of  camphor.    None  of  this  article  was  exported  in  1800-'07. 
Tie  following  stiitement  shows  the  exports  of  coal  from  Tamsui  during 
7-'68,  compared  with  the  returns  of  l8(»0-'07: 

PiculH. 

-^ 4:^5,591 

-W 107,983 


Increase 2(57,60^ 


he  following  is  a  similar  statem^t  of  the  exports  of  rice: 


Pir.nlf. 

8,360 
2,665 
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Tlie  following  shows  tlie  exports  of  skins: 

Picuk. 

ia?7-'68 : 3,5« 

1866-'G7 ^ 

Increase 3, 119 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  TAMSUI. 

The  ai-ticlos  of  impoit  are  as  follows:  Oiiiuui,  sliiitiugs,  gray  and 
white,  camlets,  lastings,  Turkey  red  cloths,  cambrics,  long  ells,  Spauish 
stripes,  brocades,  and  cotton.  The  articles  of  imiwrt,  with  the  exception 
of  cott<)n,  which  comes  fron)  Ningim,  find  their  way  there  principally 
from  Amoy  and  Hong  Kong;  occasionally  a  few  chests  of  drugs  arrive 
from  Slianghai. 

The  oijen  ports  of  Oliina  receive  <»argo  from  hence,  and  the  camphor 
is  usually  s(»nt  to  Hong  Kong  via  Amoy. 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  exportation  of  rice  and  camphor  has  been  larger  this  year  than 
was  tbe  case  in  1807.  Im])erial  prohibition  has  been  withdra\ni  as 
regards  rice,  while  the  monopoly  of  cami)hor  is  being  weakened  by  the 
continued  efforts  of  foreigners  to  obtain  from  the  producers  and  not  from 
the  mandarins.  Tea  has  been  brought  into  favorable  notice,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  the  exi)ort  to  date  is  nearly  three  times  in 
excess  of  that  of  last  year.  1  submitted  a  sample  of  the  quality  marked 
No.  1  to  Messrs.  Augustine  Heard  &  Co.,  of  Amo^-,  who  report  that  it 
**is  equal  to  the  tinest  Amoy  tea." 

Tlie  average  prices  of  exports  and  imports  during  the  year  art*  as 
follows: 

Exi)orts:  Cami)hor,  $10  50  per  picul;  rice,  $1  15  to  $2  per  pica);  tea, 
fine,  $23  to  $33  50  i)er  100  (»attics;  tea,  tair,  $14  [wr  115  catties;  tea, 


l)er  chest*;  caudets,  $20  i)er  piece;  shirtings,  white,  $3  80  per  piece? 
hustings,  $10  per  piece;  Turkey  red  cloths,  $3  25  to  $3  30  per  piece; 
long  ells,  $11  per  piece;  Spanish  stripes,  $1  10  per  yanl;  brocades? 
assorted,  $5  per  yard;  cotton,  $23  i>er  picul. 

There  is  no  direct  communication  with  the  United  States.  The  arti- 
cles prohibited  to  be  imported  or  exported  are  salt  and  tbe  munitioiwrf 
war. 

Tbe  rules  relating  to  entry  and  clearance  of  foreign  vessels  awun^ 
form  in  all  the  ports  of  Formosa,  and  the  same  as  in  Amoy.  YesselscHi 
ent^^ring  the  port  must  dei)osit  their  papers  with  the  consid,  if  any;  ^ 
without  consid,  with  the  commissioner  of  customs;  tonnage  dues  to  be 
also  deposited  with  the  latter.  On  clearing,  the  papers  will  be  delivered 
upon  i)roduction  of  grand  chop  certifying  all  duties  have  been  dis- 
charged. 

PORT   OF%EELITNG. 

Import  trade. — The  articles  of  import  are  opium  and  gray  shirtiog*' 
The  articles  of  export  are  coal,  rice,  hemp,  and  indigo.  The  export** 
tions  of  rice  and  indigo  have  been  larger  this  year  than  was  the  easel* 
1807.    The  imperial  prohibition  has  b^n  withdrawn  as  regards  rice. 
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The  averapfe  niiirket  prices  of  the  atiiplos  of  exi)ort  and  import  are : 
al,  818  per  KHIpicnls;  riee,  $115  to  $1  20  per  picul;  Lemp,  $10  75 
r  9-foot  bundle;  indigo,  $3  to  4  25  per  picul.  Tlie  average  rate  of 
dght  to  the  United  Statics  through  Amoy  is  $19  per  ton  of  forty  cubic 

PORTS  OF  TArWAUFOO  AND  TAKAO. 

Fakao  being  virtually  the  port  of  Taiwaufoo,  and  there  being  but  one 
mmissiouer  of  customs  for  both  places,  I  will  place  both  under  one 
ading. 

rhe  rice  embargo  was  withdrawn  in  August,  laM  year,  and  rice  can 
w  be  exi)orted  according  to  treaty.  On  shipment  to  Tientsin  no  duty 
at  present  payable,  but  as  it  was  only  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  tao- 
until  further  notice  it  ma}'  again  be  levied  at  any  time. 
Import  trade. — The  nrticles  of  import  are  piece  goods  aift  opium, 
inese  cloth,  and  tobacco,  with  a  small  quantity  of  raw  c^ton. 
Export  trade. — The  articles  of  exi)ort  are  white  and  brown  sugar, 
56,  sesamum  seed,  oil-cakes,  groundnuts,  groundnut  oil,  turmeric,  sun- 
aus,  and  small  green  peas.  Tlie  imports  are  generally  shij)ped  from 
noy  and  Hong  Kong.  A  small  portion  conies  from  Ningpo  and  Shang- 
L  The  exports  with  the  exception  of  brown  sugar,  of  which  small 
antities  are  shix>)>ed  to  Japan  and  Australia,  all  go  to  the  China  ports 
d  Hong  Kong.  The  ports  to  which  they  are  exported  are  principally 
oglK),  Shanghai,  and  Chefoo.  The  import  trade  does  not  show  any 
iterial  increase  or  decrease  for  the  last  year. 

Piculs. 

ports  of  opium  for  1866 1,431 .03 

porto  of  opium  for  1S67 1,530.59 

Increase  f or  1 1»67 ! 99. 56 

PiftCOi*. 

port  of  manufacturos  for  1866 19,063 

iwrt  of  manufactures  for  1867 28,265 

Increase  for  1367.. 9,202 

SrowQ  sugar  is  the  chi  /f  arti:!le  of  export,  and  last  seaso  i  exp*orts  were 

He  10j(HH)  piculs  over  1860.    The  high  prices  obtained  in  18G()  caused 

*  agriculturists  to  plant  more  than  the  usual  amount  jn  1807,  conse- 

ently  the  export  was  larger  and  prices  lower. 

fte  agricultural  products  are  chiefly  sugar  and  rice,  and'  they  are 

Teasing  in  value  and  quantity  everj^  year. 

rhe  exi)ort  of  rice  is  very  limited,  being  nearly  all  consumed  by  the 

>wer8.    Small  quantities  are  shipped  in  native  bottoms  to  Swatow. 

IS  year  the  export  of  rice  in  foieign  vessels  has  been  about  0,000  to 

00  piculs  only.  The  export  of  sugar,  as  before  stated,  has  increased 
isiderably. 

rhe  population  of  Taiwanfoo,  the  capital  city,  is  estimated  at  from 
KOOO  to  200,000.    Putan,  the  Takao  district  city,  has  between  8,000 

1  OyOOD  inhabitants.  The  village  of  Takao  has  only  a  i)opulation  of 
me  3,000,  mostly  fishermen.         ^ 

[f  moorings  were  laid  in  Takao  harbor,  the  navigation  would  be 
M\j  benefited.  Buoys  laid  outside  the  bar  at  Takao,  to  enable Ves- 
B  leaving  port  to  haul  out,  would  beneficially  afi'ect  trade,  and  a  light- 
one  on  Fort  Zelandria  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  vessels 
ering  for  Taiwanfoo  roadstead.    The  average  prices  within  the  year 
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of  staples  of  export  and  import  are  as  follows:  inipoits,  Benares  opini 
$7  00  per  cliest ;  Patiia  opium,  87  70  per  chest;  Persian  opium,  S^  ! 
per  chest.  <Tray  shirtings,  S  pounds,  $3  60  per  piece;  Turkey  reds, 
ixmnds,  83  75  [)er piecre ;  camlets,  8-0  per  piece;  lon^  elLs  $10  50  p 
jnece;  Lastinpfs,  81?^  per  piece;  ^vhite  shirtinjj:,  (Ws,  84  per  pie^ 
lOxports,  \y\\\W  sufjai',  80  50  per  picul ;  brown  hUj::ar,  82  45  per  picui 
rice,  81  20  per  picul;  sesamum  seed,  83  per  jncul;  oil-cakes,  8rf0  ;j» 
1,000  pieces;  poundnuts  82  30  per  picul;  groundnut  oil,  85  Si) per 
I)icul ;  turmeric,  80  70  i)er  picul. 

Salt  an<l  munitions  of  war  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  port  of  tlie 
i8lan<l  on  hoard  of  tbn'ijrn  vessels,  and  the  free  export  of  camphor  ha« 
not  y(»t  l)(»en  conceded  by  the  mandarins  as  a  matter  of  right  under  the 
treaty. 

In  January  T  shall  have  the  honor  to  siibmit  a  special  report  on  the 
g(H)graplacal  and  geological  features  of  this  rich,  and  comparatively  un- 
known island. 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATION. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  impediments  which  have  retarded  the  ad- 
van<*ement  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  this  district  do 
not  arise  from  any  <letects  in  the  existing  tivaties,  but  simply  fivintlie 
non  tnllillment  or  misinterpretation  of  their  clauses  by  the  Chinese.  Of 
these  clauses  the  most  imixutant  are  doubtless  Article  10  of  the  Brit- 
ish treaty  of  Nanking,  Article  30  of  the  American  treaty  of  Tieut^, 
and  Articles  0  and  28  of  the  British  treaty  of  Tientsin. 

Artirle  10  of  the  British  treaty  of  Nanking  states  that  Britisli  mer- 
chandise, which  shall  have  once  pai4  the  dues  imposed  by  tairiff,  may  be 
conveyed  by  ('hines(»  merchants  to  any  province  or  city  in  the  interior 
of  the  empii-e  on  payment  of  certain  transit  dues,  fixed  by  the  supple- 
mentary treaty  b(»tween  the  ITnited  States  an<l  China,  done  at  Shang- 
hai on  the  8th  of  November,  1858,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  perttMit. 
ad  valorem.  This  stipulation  has  been  entirely  set  aside,  it  havinjr  l'*?^" 
held  by  some  Chinese  authorities  that  the  above  clause  n^fersoulyto 
merchants  and  not  to  merchandise,  and  by  others  that  it  is  of  no  avail 
to  either. 

Article  0  of  the  British  treaty  of  Tientsin,  1858,  permits  foreipjers 
to  travel  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  for  purposes  of  pleasure  or 
trade  under  piissport,  and  Rules  7  and  8  of  the  supplementary  treaty 
of  Shanghai,  1858,  confirm  the  same.    TheChinesehold  that  this  refw* 

«?  7  7  I 

only  to  travel  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure,  and  refuse  permission  to  travel 
for  i)urposes  of  trade. 

Kale  10  of  the  supplementary  treaty  of  1858,  (Americjin,)  states:  "K 
bi»ing  by  treaty  at  tlie  oi^tion  of  the  Chinese  government  to  accept  such 
measnr(»s  as  best  suite<l  for  the  protection  of  it«  revenue  a<;cniin^  fiwm 
foreign  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  one  uniform  system  shall  be  enfoiviMliiteveiy 
l>ort.''  But  the  local  taxes  imposed  on  imports  and  export-s  vary  at  the 
ditt'ercMit  placjcs  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  mandarins,  and  thus 
comph»tely  neutralize  the  ettect  of  the  trt*aty  regulations.  Notorioody 
at  Amoy  these  tax(»s  have,  from  their  magnitude,  an  excei)tionally  e^*!! 
ellect.  Table  A,  which  I  have  (»arefully  prepared,  shows  the  extent  of 
these  taxes  at  the  various  ports.  At  Amoy,  where  the  uiandarinHliaTe 
gn*at  [M)\ver,  thelcekim  (local  taxes,  literally  war  tax)  is  exacted  on  overtw 
liundred  an<l  thirty  ditt'erent  classes  of  goods,  the  tax  being  iu  some  in- 
stances mor(»than  double  theannmnt  of  the  legal  dues(taritt')  in  tlieRUl>p|*' 
mentary  treaty  of  Shanghai,  18.")8.  In  Foochow  theimpjDSt  aftcctsonly 
fifty  or  sixty  of  the  imi)orts  and  exports,  and  these,  except  in  twelveca*^ 
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Her  degree  than  at  Amoy.  In  Swatow  the  people  resisted  the 
wi  of  the  tax  by  force  of  arms,  and  opinni,  in  conseqnen(je,  is 
article  of  import  that  is  subject  to  leekim,-  which  amounts  at 
to  ten  taels  or  $14  50  per  chest ;  wliile  in  Amoyjt  amounts  to 
chest.  In  the  southern  ports  of  the  Ishuid  of  Formosa,  also, 
the  only  article  subject  to  leekim,  and  there  it  is  taxed  at  the 
ISO  per  chest;  wliile  in  the  northern  ports  twelve  articles  pay 
but  these  invariably  exceed  even  those  paid  at  Amoy.  The 
that,  at  Amoy,  which  is  i>laced  between  Swatow,  where  no  lee- 
nforced,  and  Foochow,  where  it  is  much  less  opi)ressive,  the 
nd  exi>ort  trade  is  paralyzed.  A  vast  system  of  overland  smug- 
8  been  organized,  in  order  to  supply  the  consuming  districts  in 
ty,  and  dealers  are  debarred  from  im[)orting  their  goods  through 
lar  channel.  Now  Chang  Chow,  Polam,  Chinchew,  &c.,  are  snp- 
th  opium,  piece  goods,  &c.,  by  Hong  Kong  and  Swatjiw.  The 
mount  of  opium  is  smuggled  into  Sliekhooiig,  on  the  Canton 
r  natives  from  Hong  Kong,  and  it  finds  its  way  into  the  interior 
re;  from  ShekongKneichowfoo  by  water,  from  thence  to  Chaou- 
it  is  carried  by  coolies.  It  is  afterwards  conveyed  by  water 
lou-chow-foo  to  Chaou  Tee,  and  carried  from  thence  to  the  city 
If-chow-foo  by  coolies,  who  form  regular  stages  on  the  road. 
of  opium  can  be  conveyeil  from  Shekloow  to  Chacmchow-foo 
lays,  at  a  cost  of  $18.  The  ports  of  Wangkong  and  Chaoan 
>re  convenient  to  the  city  of  Chang-chow-foo,  a  large  quantity 
nam  consumed  there  is  smuggled  at  the  above-named  places, 
eyed  to  Changchow-foo  in  about  four  days,  at  a  cost  of  $15. 
ar  as  concerns  opium.  As  to  piece  goods,  on  which  no  leekim 
at  Swatow,  they  are  mainly  «ent  by  way  of  that  iK)rt  at  a  cost 
r  eighty  catties  weight.  This  journey  is  performed  in  five  days. 
i  below  will  show  h(^w  hardly  this  bears  on  the  trade  of  Amoy : 


totcription  of  goods. 


.  7  ponndM  . . 
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-*     -c  2 
^  ^  ^  b 
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c 
-  Jr  c  a 

mm    ^  JZ  ^ 


t  c-a 

S  *  -- 
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135  00 

#10  00 

155  UO 

10  00 

95  CO 

9  00 

120  00 

9  00 

168  00 

10  00 

HO  00 

10  00 

180  00 

12  00 

1G5  00 

12  00 

$145  00 
105  00 
lot  00 
129  00 
178  00 
150  00 
192  00 
177  00 


^  S  *r 

Sf  eS  V 

^  S  fit 

< 


9i:{5  CO 

Kw  50 
100  00 
120  00 
168  00 
140  00 
200  00 
180  00 


$149  CO 

181  50 
104  00 
134  00 

182  00 
154  00 
225  CO 
205  00 


the  foregoing  it  is  easy  to  pen»eive  that  the  system  of  smiig- 
jfer  to,  having  originated  with  the  intention  of  evading  the  op- 
taxation  of  Amoy,  is  now  caiTied  on  to  a  much  gi^eater  extent, 
triuientof  the  imi)erial  revenue  at  both  this  port  and  Swatow^; 
explains  the  decrease  of  importation  of  opium  in  Swatow  in 
I  the  continual  increase  of  the  imi)oit  of  piece  goods  since  1865. 
lowing  statement  shows  the  import  of  opium  to  Swatow  during 
1866,  cx)mpared  with  the  figures  appearing  in  the  returns  of  the 
season: 

$3, 862, 559 

3,411,451 

451, 108 
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186G ♦3,862,r 

1807 3;(i26,l 

Decrease 235,. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  imiwrtation  of  piece  goods  into 
port  of  8watow  <luring  the  year  1807,  compared  with  the  figiu'es  app 
ing  in  the  returns  of  the  previous  season  : 


DtiHcriptiou. 


1865. 


186G.       iDcrease. :      18(t6. 


1867.     '  Incr 


Cotton,  dyed 

Drillii,  American  .. 

Shirtingrrt,  pray 

Shirtintfi.  wlaio... 
ShlrtliiRij.  spotted  . 

T  clothH    

Tiirkfy  hhIk 

CainletH,  EnglUh.. 
CumlftH,  Dutch  ... 
Cainletfi,  iuiitation . 

]jaiitin(r:( 

Long  el Im    

Spaniwh  tttripon.... 


Total. 


Pierrg. 

2,711 

1,127 

41,111 

10,319 

113 

12.810 

2,814 

1,214 

33 

.564 

1,049 

l,4r>4 

1.448 


Pieret. 

3,370 

4.380 

Wl,  968 

13,772 

48 

21.989 

2.  (Mi5 

2, 261 

45 

69-3 

1,337  : 

1.710 

2,710 


Piece*. 
659 
3,251  I 
T».837 
3,433 

'*'9'i79'i 

"'i.'oii' 

12 

128 

288 

256 

1,2(» 


Pieeen. 

3.370 

4.380 

50.96? 

13,772 

48 

21.989 

2.065 

2,261 

45 

692 

1,337 

1.710 

2.710 


PitCfK. 

3.098 

4.  H72 

64.  e«^ 

14,177 

78 

26,016 

6,725 

2,TW 

lor: 

695 

1.380 

3. 024 

2.720 


Pi 


76,766 


105,347  I      29,394       105,347  i     130.550 


Foreign  merchants  in  Amoy  have  made  several  attempts  to  evsnh 
leekim  by  sen<iing  their  goods  into  the  interior  under  the  authoi 
transit  certificates,  but  their  efforts  were  rendered  useless  by  the  ty 
nical  measures  of  the  local  mandarins,  who  privately  informed  the 
nese  consignees  that  in  the  event  of  their  receiving  such  goods,  t 
hongs  should  be  shut  up  and  their  goods  confiscated. 

Time  after  time  tlie  injustice  of  these  exa^itions,  and  their  utter  in< 
sistenc}'  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty,  has  been  brought  to 
notice,  but  under  my  present  instructions  I  have  been  unable  to  a| 
the  only  efficient  remedy,  namely,  a  determined  and  prompt  local  tea 
ance  to  any  attempted  encroachment.  Therefore  on  the  11th  of  Deo 
ber,  1807,  I  made  a  i>artial  statement  of  these  facts  to  Mr.  Burlingai 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  suggest  to  his  mind  a  remedy  to  an  e\il  tl 
threatened  literally  to  destroy  the  foreign  trade  of  the  i)ort.  I  did  t 
dispute  the  legality  of  an  internal  tax,  China,  as  a  matter  of  course,lM 
ing  a  perfect  right,  ai>  a  sovereign  power,  to  regiUate  her  internal  rer«i 
as  she  pleases.  Yet,  as  she  had  resigned  part  of  her  sovereignty  Id  &v 
of  foreign  countries  w  hen  sh(i  contracted  her  various  tre-aties,  I  |m 
that  she  could  not  by  any  arbitrary  measures  enforce  internal regulatio 
that  would,  if  not  dirji3ctly,  yet  virtually  neutralize  these  treaties,  a 
deprive  our  merchants  of  tlie  rights  they  had  acquired  under  them,* 
on  the  faith  of  which  they  had  invested  their  means  in  the  Chinese  tta» 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  under  the  heavy  incumbrances  I  have  aBod 
to  above  the  trade  had  materially  diminished,  the  goods  of  Amoy  m 
chants  being  undersold  in  their  legitimate  cimsuming  districts  by  unp(» 
tion  overland  by  neighboring  provinces  where  no  such  taxes  existed, J 
that  I  considered  that  the  local  authorities  should  be  comi>elled  to  abol 
such  taxes,  as  interfering  with  the  authorized  tariff.  The  minister 
knowledged  that  the  taxes  were  irregular;  but  he  said  that  the  s 
evil  had  becui  com])lained  of  at  almost  every  port  to  a  certain  ext 
and  he  did  not  think  that  "  any  enactment  or  stipulation  could  \ 
gether  reach  or  remove  it  untif  the  Chinese  had  learned  tha-:  by  i 
imposts  they  would  sooner  or  later  kill  the  prosperity  of  the  trade." 
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Ofccmrsfi  lenii  eonceivo  that  tlie  subject  is  not  without  (liffirnlty  to 

oiirable^ninister ;  but,  by  his  own  admission,  I  may  Ix*  allowed  to  say 

uow,  that  it"  li»;riires  procured  at  the  ('hinese  ottices  are  proof  enou«;h  of 

tlie  rniij  of  our  trade,  I  consider  that  those  I   have  ii^iveii  above  liave 

substantially  established  that  we  have  at  last  come  to  the  period,  in  his 

estimatiou,  when  we  might  be  entitled  to  relief. 

Xotice  to  mariners. —  Taitan  light,  Amoy. 

Thf  lif;ht-hoiisp  on  the  island  of  Taitan,  off  Amoy,  liavinj?  lM*en  piratically  attarkrd 
■  »Ti  the  :)ntli  ultimo,  and  the  lighting  a])paia1iis(:iiii((l  oil' or  dtstrn^t^d,  nutii-c  is  hereby 
driven  (hat  no  n^ht  in  now  exnibited  at  the  light-house  in  (juestion. 

-Amoy,  Xorem1nT  1,  18(>7. 

Xotice  to  marinerft. 

^'otice  i»  hereby  given  that  the  light  on  Taitan  inland  ha«  been  replaced,  and  frfmi 
this  (late  will  be  shown  Iroui  RuuRet  to  minrise  as  heretofore. 

A.  T.  GAKDNER,  Harbor  Master. 
Amov,  Xorember  14,  lr^)7. 

Amoy  harlior  regulations. 

The  fi»llowing  regulations  arc  approved  by  the  ronsulH  rejiresenting  treaty  powers  at 
thc|Mirt.  and  arc  instituted  for  the  order  and  security  of  foreign  shipping: 

I.  Veswls  on  entering  the  harbor  must  stop  above  or  below  the  shipping  until  th«* 
harlior  iimster  has  assigned  them  a  berth.  Mastei*s  to  moor  their  vessels  with  as  little 
<K?hyji8  iH>sHilde. 

*!.  I-Ijicu  vesiM*l  will  mo(»r  in  the  berth  allotted  to  her  with  from  thirty  to  forty  fathoms 
^  chain  on  eaeh  cable,  or  more  if  the  harbor  master  thinks  necessary. 

3.  VewM'ls  shall  rig  in  jib  and  spanker  booms,  and  top  or  brace  up  lower  and  tojisail 
yanU 

4.  N'o  ballast  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  the  harbor  Avithout  special  pennission  from 
"If  harlKir  master. 

5.  No  pitch  or  other  inilammable  substance  to  be  boiled  on  board  any  shi])  in  the 
■*^riHir.  i^pirits  or  other  inilammable  litjuids  to  be  drawn  olV  ]»y  daylight.  The  use  td" 
*nificial  light  for  such  pur]M>s4'.  is  forbidtlen. 

fi.  Vwfwds  unprovided  with  a  tire-engine  must  have  a  bucket  tittc<l  with  a  lanyanl 
"Teach  man  on  boanl,  betbre  a  berth  can  be  assigned  them. 

.  *.  Vcwwls  to  kee]>  a  clear  hawse,  and  to  have  mi^re  chain  on  deck  when  bad  weather 
**  Jipnreheuded. 

H.  No  lioats,  wari>8,  or  lines,  to  be  made  fast  to  any  of  the  beacons  or  buoys.  Nt» 
^•rpKor  linos  to  be  nin  out  fnun  dusk  till  daylight ;  and  when  such. are  in  use  during 
^bcrtay,  a  Imikont  nnist  be  kept  to  slack  or  let  go,  when  passing  v«'ssels  or  boats  require 
*t-  Biiats  m(M>r(Ml  astern  of  ships  to  be  within  a  n?asonnble  distance  of  the  vessel,  so 
^iHJt  to  hinder  passage. 

9.  Lights  to  be.  carried  on  the  extreme  starboard  fore-yard  arm,  if  reciuired  by  th«? 
«>riior  niaiiter. 

10.  VesselA  not  to  anchor  in  that  part  of  the  harbor  kept  dear  for  st^'amers. 

II.  Xo  ti x^arniH  to  be  discharged  within  tiie  limits  of  the  harbor  without  special 
^ificatioQ  from  th«'  consul  to  the  customs  ;  and  if  the  v«^ssel  has  no  consul  to  refer  to, 
^thont  express  permission  from  the  connnissioner  of  customs. 

12.  Power  is  vest^^l  in  the  harlnir  master  to  make  by-laws,  which  in  his  exi>erii?nce. 
•rftbe  reqnirt^nients  of  the  iMirt  he  may  think  desirable,  pultlicity  to  which  by-laws 
*ill  be  given  by  iMisting  them  in  the  custom-house  for  gem*ral  information. 

13.  These  nrgnlations  do  not  UKKlify  or  atl«  ct  any  obligation  or  right  of  vessels  under 
'JteliwH  of  seas  and  rivers,  recognized  by  civilizt'd  nations. 

,  li  A  breach  of  any  of  these  rtfgulations  shall  be  visited  with  a  TM»nalty  not  ex(reed- 
'*>Jfone  hnndriHl  dollars;  which  shall  be  intlicted  on  the  ottender  by  the  consul  *>f  the 
""•tion  to  which  such  otlender  belongs,  j^rovided  siich  a  nation  be  a  treaty  power,  other- 
^^  b?  the  superintendent  of  customs. 

JAMES  WHITFIELD,  Avting  Harbor  Master. 
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Chincsr  general  pilotage  regnlationn. 

1.  TIh»  iuiiiiImt  of  pilots  to  br  I'um'IisjmI  at  eai'li  iM)rt  Hliall  bo  detemuiied  by  tlu'  har- 
bor uia.stcr  in  coiiHiilratiou  \\\X\\  tXw:  consuls  and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  niavW 
ini'rca.scil  or  (liminislicd  as  riMpiirrd  by  cir('ninstani'(\s. 

2.  Tliu  HubJM^tH,  citizeriH,  <»r  )>n»t«'^;<^  of  tn'afy  }NMTcrR"Rba11,  rqnslly  with  nttive^of 
Cliina,  and  without  distinction  of  nationality,  lur  el]«;ibU^  for a]>poiutmcut  when vacau- 
cit's  otrur,  by  tin*  board  t)f  appointment,  subjettt  to  the  ;^eneral  re<;iilutioii8  iiowi»uiil, 
and  tlie  by-laws  to  be  under  them  enforced  at  the  several  ports,  resiHJctively. 

W.  The  board  id' appointment  shall  etuisist  (d*  the  harbor  master,  as  presidont. the 
seiutu'  ])ilot,  and  two  persmis  whose  names  shall  be  drawn  by  lot  by  the  harbor  uui^tit-, 
from  a  list  i»repare*l  as  fallows : 

In  the  nmntn  of  .June  eaeh  year,  the.  ajjjents  of  insurunee  offices  ami  of  iMrran  mail 
st<tamship  lines  shall  each  choosj*  one  ]M"rson  (bein^  <»r  having  been  u  pilot  or  rfiip- 
mast«'r)  Ibr  thi^  duty,  and  shall  forward  his  name  to  the  harbor  mastor,  by  whuui  thf 
list  will  then  be  arran;rf.(l  and  published. 

4.  Wlicnever  there  may  be  a  vacancy  am<»iir  the  pilots,  it  shall  be  duly  notifu'd  in 
the  local  prints;  and  eiujht  days  afii-rwards  the  board  cd'  appointment  shall  pnnrnlto 
fdl  it  up  by  a  <nmi>etitive  exannnation.  Tin*  board  may  refuse  to  admit  t«»  tluM-xjimifr 
ation  any  one  who  havin«x  once  been  a  licensed  pilot  has  had  bis  license  withdravD*. 
and  also  any  candidate  wlio  isunabb>  to  produce  consular  cert ilicates  as  to  character, ^c> 

,^>.  The  exandnations' shall  be  public  and  ;jratuitous,  and  the  vacan<'ies  shall  iK'jjiwi 
to  the  most  comperent  amoii;^  tlie  candidates,  without  tli.stinction  of  nationality. pn)- 
vidcil  always  that  tin*  competency  of  the  lirst  on  the  list  be  not  relative  but  ulwilat^ 

t».  Pilots'  licences  shall  be  issued  by  the  conimi.Hsioner  of  customs  in  the  nanieandim 
behalf  (»f  the  (.'hinesir  j^overnnuMit.  Licenses  issued  to  pilots,  not  being  iiativw  of 
China,  shall  subscMpiently  be  viseed  and  registered  at  the  consiihite  cimceriied. 

7.  It  shall  be  allowable  for  each  license<l  pilot  to  take  an  ai)prentice,  for  wlnnn  he 
shall  Im' responsible.  On  the  application  (d*  jdhtts,  the  harbor  master  Avill  .-supply  ap- 
prentices witn  special  certilicates;  but  such  apprentices  shall  not  be  competeut  to  art 
for  the  master  pilots  in  )>ilotin;::  ships. 

ti.  licensed  pihits  iiuiy  carry  on  tlieir  buisiness,  either  sin«jly  or  in  com]»aini>s.  TltfJ" 
nnist  pay  dui*  respect  tt»  the  wislu's  and  instructions  of  the  harbor  master,  uniltTwhiMr 
ordefs  'A\\{\  control  they  are  plat'cd.  and  who  is  investeil  with  the  <lisciplinary }n»w<*w 
in  view  of  infractions  of  established  rules.  The  penalties  to  be  enfon!e<l  by  the  har- 
bor master  are  lines,  tenii»orary  suspension  fnun  duty,  and  (subject  to  the  cimtiniiatiuu 
of  the  inspvctoi"  «i«iaieral  of  customs)  withdrawal  of  license. 

iK  l*v-laws  and  rules  n«'cessarv  tor  the  better  onleriny;  of  iiilota^ie  matter*  at  the 
ports  are  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  harbor  nnister,  with  whom  als«)  it  rests  tooennftue 
lindt.s  of  tne  pilotai^e  ^rouad,  an<l  tix  the  taritt' <d' char^jes.  Such  by-laws  are  to Iv 
communicated  ((»  tin;  ccmsnls,  but  shall  not  be  enforced  hK*ally  until  up]»iove(l  by  the 
authoritiis  at  IN-kin^.  They  may  subscqu<?ntly  be  ad<led  to,  altered, or auuuIU*d,inthe 
siuue  mann<'r. 

10.  Anyone.  pih»tin<;  without  a  license,  or  makin;;  use  of  another's  license,  shall  |* 
subji'ct  to  prosecution  before  his  own  authorities,  who  will  deal  with  tlu' otfeiuler ijj 
acconlamu*  with  the  laws  of  his  countrv.  Anv  pilot  lendin;;  his  liceiist*  toanotliervm 
be  pr4MM'cde<l  a^rainst,  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  in  addititm  to  f«»rftiiiuil  "* 
license. 

11.  The  board  of  a]>pointment  shall  make  due  in<iuiry  into  all  accidents  oceurriojit** 
ships  having  pilots  on  board.  Whenevi'r  the  result  of  the  iutpdry  ]»roves  uiifavorahlf 
lo  tu«'  ))ilor,  tne  boanl  may  witlnlraw  his  license,  and  hand  him  to  the  authorities  to 
whom  lie  is  amenable.  t<»  be  dvalt  with  as  prestrribed  by  law. 

\t.  rilot-boats  shall  be  n^>;istercd  with  their  crews  at  the  harbor  masters  ofl^^ 
where  «'ach  boat  will  be  funnshed  with  a  crertilicate  and  a  number.    The  wonls  Ji*^**}" 
p'dothout  s.i.ill,  witn  the  nund»er,  be  lei^ibly  painted  at  the  stern  and  on  the  bead  nHh* 
main.sail ;  and  a  lla^,  of  whi<h  the  upper  horizontal  half  shall  be  yeUow,and  tUelo^*'^ 
green,  suall  b.-  ilown.     Such  rcgistere<l  pilot-boats  shall  deiM».sit  their  iiatioaal  pap^?^ 
with  their  consul  or  tin*  customs;  they  shall  beat  liberty  to  move  freely  withiu  ^*L 
liuMlsot  the  port  and  pilotage  ground,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  tiuiuage  dnes.    ^   . 
the  rc(iui.>iiion  of  the  harbor  master  or  his  dejuities,  it  will  be  obligat<iry  ou  re^tef^ 
pilot-boats  to  con v«'y,  from  place  tt)  place  within  the  lindts,  employ^ji  belongiiiii;  ^ 
either  cust<»ms  or  harbor  masters*  tlepartments,  with  such  stores  as  may  lio  wanted^ 
eitlh'r  hgnt -houses  or  light-ships. 

\\\,  Any  pilot  carried  olf  from  the  pihit  ground,  the  fault  not  being  his  own,  sball^^ 
entitled  to  compensation  at  the  rate  of  live  taels  p<.*r  <liem.  Any  dama;;o  RUstaiu<Ml  l^ 
a  pilot-boat,  wliile  alongMdi'  the  ship  i»ilot.ed,  shall  be  made  giMKl  by  ijiiicli  ship;  tb 
tlamag4'  to  be  assi'ssed  by  two  competent  persons,  one  to  be  chost'U  by  tliepilut^  audth 
other  by  the  master  of  the  sinp  con«'crneil. 

14.  ('on>ign<u's  are  respimsibb"  for  all  pihdage  fees  and  charges  Disputes  n-lativet 
draught  of  water  shall  be  referred  to  the  harl>or  master,  whose  decision  shall  be  iiuaL 
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if 
ihall  b«  oblijE^tory  cm  all  Hliips  and  Hteamcro  arriving  at  or  de])arting  from 
K'kich  tbere  aru  pilots,  to  ein])ioy  ])ilotH  coming  in  and  going  out.  The  harbor 
>n  liehaUf  of  tbe  bo<ly  of  pilots,  is  tMnpow<»red  to  recover  fruin  the  consignees 
lip  arriving  or  departing  without  a  pilot,  the  highest  amount  chargeable  under 
age  tariff,  according  to  the  draught  of  Avater. 

\omal  rtgulationft  concerning  pansengers'  haggagcy  dniy-fre^  goods,  and  Htcam-tuga. 

>nia8t«r8  W^r^me  liable  to  a  fine  if  they  allow  any  passengers'  Inggago  to liATe 
'1  before  the  arrival  of  a  tidewaiter  on  board.  Luggiigo  supptHMsil  to  contain 
g«MMls  or  articles  of  contraband,  if  not  at  once  opened  by  the  owner  for  exaui- 
►n  boiinl,  may  be  detiiined  and  taken  to  tlie  custouk-taonse ;  the  owner  can  there 
t,  and  be  present  wheu  it  is  o[»ened  and  examined.  If  not  claimed  within  three 
J  customs  will  proceed  with  the  examinntion.  The  presence  of  dutiable  or  con- 
giMNls  subjects  the  luggage  to  confiscation,  and  the  owner  to  a  fine. 
y-free  goods  are  not  to  be  ifrsclmrged  until  after  tlie  issue  of  the  "  pcnnit  to 
dies.*'  Any  violati<ni  of  this  nihi  subjects  the  master  of  tlie  ship  to"a  fine,  of 
le  amount  is  tixrd  by  the  treaty,  wliether  lauded,  or  merely  placed  in  cargo 
ingside.  Dnty-frw  goods,  whether  imported  or  exported,  are  to  be  duly  nuini- 
:liey  an*  not  to  be  ship]>t*d  or  discharged  without  the  pro])er  permits  (as  in  the 
Niliable  gombj ;)  and  they  must,  in  every  instance,  be  taken  to  the  customs  jetly 
iuation. 

registers  of  steamers  plying  as  tugs  should  be  de])osited  with  the  consul ;  on 
pt  of  a  consular  report,  certifying  that  the  steamer  is  to  jdy  as  a  tug,  andisni>t 
e  in  carrying  trade,  the  customs  will  n?gister  the  steamer  as  siu'b,  upon  and 
ich,  without  report  to  or  clearance  from  the  <-ustonts,  she  may  come  and  go, 
e  about  at  ple^isure  in  the  harbor  and  waters  juyacent.  If  alNUit  t4)  pniceed  to 
r  treaty  p<»rt,  such  steam-tugs  must  clear  from  and  report  at  the  customs  in  the 

way ;  and  failing  to  do  so  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  live  hundred  taels.  Ton- 
«  sliall  l>e  payable  by  steam-tugs  once  every  four  months.  If  discovered  to  be 
<lin  any  snmggling  transaction,  or  in  the  uiuiuthorized  franspoit  of  cargo,  the 
ill  be  confiscat<^l,  and  the  steanu^  will  no  longer  b»i  r«'garded  as  a  tug,  but  will 
"eiM>rtait  and  clear  from  the  customs  on  each  future  occasion  of  arrival  in,  or 
li  from  the  harbor. 

Provisional  rules  for  the  pilotage  service  of  Amoij. 

■ 

Hot  service  of  Amoy  within  the  below-named  limits  is  conducted  by  pilots 

by  the  i»ilot  btuird. 

1  certificates,  to  be  renewe^l  annually,  are  granted  on  a]>plication  to  the  master 

r  the  navigating  officers  of  regular  coitsting  steamers,  of  steamers  on  the  Ma- 

!,  and  of  vessels  trading  regulariy  between  Anu>y  an«l  Formosa;  the  holder 

the  lK»ard,  and  the  special  certificate  being  valid  only  for  piloting  that  vessel  to 

*  lielongs. 

o  for  a  pih»t  license  is  $2'). 

nit  of  pilot  ground  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cornwallis  stone  in  tlie  direction 

ui  Point.     The  pilot  is  not  toleuve  an  outward  bound  vessel  until  she  is  in  the 

fe  anchorage  of  the  outer  roads. 

will  attend  t4>  vessels  entering  at  all  times,  when  weather  will  permit,  t^»  obvi- 

lectmsity  of  anchoring  in  thti  «mter  roads.     If  no  ])ilot  is  in  attendance  the  in- 

iiud  vessel  must  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  as  by  the  rules  of  the  port  no  vessel 

r  the  inner  harbor  until  a  berth  is  allotted  to  her. 

8  moored  in  the  harbor  are  not  allowed  to  shift  berth  without  permiftsiou  of 

or  inanter. 

rever,  after  being  properly  moored  in  the  berth  pointed  out  by  the  harbor  mas- 

rdeni  the  berth  tc)  be  changed,  no  charge  will  be  incurred  by  the  vessel. 

will  work  in  turn. 

ationa  for  pilots  outward  slnmld  be  made  at  the  harlnir  master's  office. 

if»e8  inwanl  and  outward  Uy  be  paid  into  the  harbor  master's  dejiartment,  and 

ipt  for  the  same  to  be  produced  when  the  vt\«4s<'l  applies  to  clear. 

with  a  licensed  pilot  on  board  will  be  distinguished  by  the  words  ^'  Licensed 

tinte«l  on  each  quarter  in  a  conspicuous  manner;  a  flag,  of  which  the  upper 

al  half  is  yellow  aiul  the  lower  green,  will  be  flown,  and  the  letter  P  and  the 

of  the  boat  will  l>e  painteil  on  the  nminsuil. 

dinaiy  bnainess  the  pilot  board  will  me(*t  on  th<>  first  Monday  of  every  month. 

ions  ror  extraordinary  meetings  to  be  made  to  the  harbor  master. 
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liaieii  ofpilofage. 

For  en  tor  in  f;  jjiul  nioorin^r  undtT  1300  toiiH  resistor,  $5 ;  f«»r  nninooring  and  U'uviui; 
niulor  tiCO  tons  r«»j;iNter,  ^b ;  for  onterinjx  andmooiing  over  iJ')<)toiiM  r«'j^ster, at '2^  wnU 
\H'T  ton  n'^istor;  for  uniMoorin«(  and  Icavin;;  over  ti<H>  tons  reu;ist<»r,  at  *2^  wiit»  jiertcHi 
register;  lor  sliiftin^  berth,  including  unmooring  and  romoonn^  under  >iOU  toim  n^ 
ter,  ??1;  for  nliiftin^  beiili,  in<'ludin^  unmooring  and  r«»ni(M)riii«jj  over  :JlH>  toiw  iv jjistir, 
at  two  o«'nts  i^er  ton  re^jister ;  for  nnni<M>rinj^  and  docking  under  SWi  tons  re;j^Ktcr, $:>; 
for  unnioorinj^  and  doekin^  over  ;'(K)  tons  register,  ^10;  for  nudocking  and  ri'nuHiring 
nndrr  r.(M)  tons  register,  ^*> ;  for  undoeking  an<l  reniooriug  ovi'r  500  tons  regiiiter. $111. 

JiuleA  for  joint  invfstijfation  in  canva  of  confiHcation  and  fine  hif  the  citttom-liOHJte  ttuthoriVH*^^. 

Kn.E  1.  It  shall  be  the  rule  for  all  ])nsinesH  eonueeted  with  tlu^  euAtom-honHcdopart- 
inent  to  be  in  the  lirst  instanee  transacted  betweeu  the  eoinniissiuner  of  euHtum^  aud 
the  eonsul,  iwrsonally  or  by  letter ;  and  procedure  in  deciding  eases  shall  Ik?  taktu  in 
accordance  with  the  following  regulations. 

lii'hp:  *J.  Whenever  a  shiji  or  goods  belonging  to  a  foreign  iiierchuut  is  seized  in  i 
port  in  China  by  the  cu.stoni-honset  ollicers,  the  seizure  shall  be  reported  witlumt  deb.T 
to  the  kien-tuh,  <»r  ( -hinese  superintendent  of  customs.  If  he  considers  thest;izur»»jairti- 
liable,  In*  will  depute  the  »Shwni-wee-sze,  or  foreign  ccmnnissioner  of  cnstoiUH, to  eh^ 
notice  to  tin*  party  to  whom  the  shi]»  or  goods  are  declared  to  belong,  that  they  mn 
been  seize<l  Ix'cause  such  or  su<'h  an  irregularity  has  been  committed,  and  thut  they 
will  be  contiscated,  unless,  before  nocui  on  a  certain  day,  being  the  sixth  day  fnm 
the  delivery  of  the  notice,  the  cust«un-house  authorities  receive  firom  the  coiiwd  u 
oliieial  a[>plieati(»n  to  have  the  case  fully  iuvestigated. 

The  merchant  to  whom  the  shij)  or  goods  belong,  if  jirepan'd  to  maintain  tluit  ihf 
alleged  irregularity  has  not  been  connnitted,  is  free  to  ajipeal,  within  the  limited  time, 
clirectly  to  the  r«»nnuissiom'r,  who  is  to  iufonn  the  superiut»?ndent.  If  satistifd  with 
bis  explanations,  th«^  superintendent  will  direct  the  release  of  the  ship  ur  gw)di»; 
otherwi.si',  if  the  uu*rchant  elect  not  to  appeal  to  the  customs,  or  if,  after  reoeiviuj:  hi* 
explanations,  tlu'  superintendent  still  decline  to  releiise  the  sliij>  or  gowh*,  he  niayapl*»l 
to  his  consul,  who  will  inform  the  su]>erinteudent  of  the  partieulara  of  this apiK.*5l 
and  request  him  t(»  name  a  day  for  them  btith  to  investigate  and  tiy  the  caw  piiilii'ly. 

livLi:  'A.  The  su[>erintendent,  on  receii>t  of  the  ctuisul's  eoimnunieation,  will  name* 
ilay  for  meeting  at  the  custom-housi' ;  an«l  the  consul  will  direct  the  merchant  toaj»i*«r 
with  his  witnesses  there  on  the  day  named,  and  will  himself  (ui  that  daypnK'eeiltuthf 
custom-lnuise.  The  su]>erintendeut  will  invite  the  consul  to  take  his  si*at  withliiinon 
the  bench ;  the  <'ommi.ssioner  of  customs  will  also  be  seated  to  assist  the  superiuteiideDt. 

Procej'dings  will  be  opened  by  the  su))erintend(Mit,  who  will  call  on  the  eostiMW 
employ<5s  who  si-ized  the  ship  or  goods  t<>  state  the  circumstances  which  mrcasionwl the 
seizure,  and  will  (]uestion  them  as  to  their  evi<lenee.  Whatever  the  merchant  W 
have  to  advance  in  contradiction  of  their  evidence  he  will  state  to  the  oonsnl,  who  will 
«Tt)ss-c*xamine  them  for  him.  Sui'li  will  be  the  proceedings  in  the  interest  of  truth m^ 
equity.  Tin;  consul  and  sui)eriiit«'ndent  may,  if  they  see  fit,apiH)int  deputicH  to  oh** 
at  the  custom-house  in  their  stead,  in  which  case  the  order  of  ju-oceeding  will  1*  t***^ 
same  as  if  they  Avcre  present  in  pers(Ui. 

lil'LK  4.  N«»t.es  will  be  taktMi  of  the  statements  of  all  parties  examined,  a  oopy  of 
which  ^^  ill  b«»  signed  an<l  sealed  by  the  consul  and  su]>erintendent.  The  nuun  willtboii 
be  ch'ared,  and  the  su])erintendent  will  inft)rni  tlu';  consid  <»f  the  c<»urse  he  proim!"*"  t«» 
luu'sue.  If  he  ])ropos«*s  to  eontiscate  the  vessel  or  goiwls,  and  the  eonsul  di»seutH,tne 
merchant  may  appeal ;  and  the  consul,  having  given  notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  MilitT* 
intendent,  they  will  forward  certifi«'d  cojues  of  the  above  notes  to  Peking — thef«>mw'^ 
to  bis*minist«'r,  an<l  the  latter  to  the  foreign  olliee,  for  their  decision. 

If  tln'  lonsul  agrees  Avitli  the  superintendent  that  the  shijj  or  goinls  ought  tol**^*'^ 
tiscatedjthe  merchant  will  not  have  the  right  of  appeal;  and  in  liocase  will  tliorf  !«'**' 
of  shij)  or  goods  entith*  him  to  claim  indemnity  for  their  seizure,  whether  tht'V  w" 
released  after  the  investigation  at  the  custom-hou.se,  or  after  the  appeal  to  tU«  hijrh 
authorities  of  both  nations  at  lVl#ing. 

Kri.K  f).  The  case  having  been  referred  to  superior  authority,  the  merchant  int^'Wrt** 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  a  bond,  binding  himself  Ui  pay  the  full  value  of  the  shipw 
goods  .'ittaclu'd,  shouhl  the  nltinmte  dt»cision  be  against  him  ;  which  boml  lM*ingi*»W 
with  tin*  consular  seal,  and  <lepo.sited  at  the  eustoni-h<Mise,  the  suiHjrintendent '•ill 
restore  to  the  merchant  tlu'  ship  or  goods  attache<l;  and  when  the  sn]>erior  autlMiri^** 
shall  have  di-cided  wlu'ther  so  mucli  money  is  t^>  be  paid,  or  the  whole  of  the  i»iwtrty 
si'ized  be  coniiscated,  the  nn*rchant  will  be  called  on  to  pay  accordingly.  I^'lwdefftJ 
togiv<f  the  necessary  security,  the  ship  or  merchandise^  attaehiKl  will  l>e  detaineil.  ^ 
whether  tlw  <lecision  of  the  superior  authorities  be  favomblc  or  nut,  thu  appellant*»l 
not  be  allowed  to  claim  indemnity. 

Kri.K  ().  When  the  act  of  which  a  merchant  at  any  port  in  aocnsed  is  not  one  iiff"^" 
ing  the  conliscatiou  of  ship  or  cargo,  but  is  one  which,  by  treaty  or  r^galatlHiyii  1^^ 
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able  by  fine,  the  commLssioner  will  roport  the  caHc  to  the  suporintondent,  and  at  tbo 
ue  time  canw  a  plaint  to  l>e  entered  in  tli<*  consular  conrt.  The  eonsnl  will  fix  the 
f  of  the  trial,  and  inform  the  commissioner  that  lie  may  then  apyu^ar  with  the  e\i- 
ice  and  the  witnesses  in  the  case.  And  the  c«)mniis.sioner,  either  personally  or  by 
inty,  i»baU  take  his  seat  on  the  1>ench.and  conduct 'the  ca.se  on  behalf  of  the  lU'ose- 
tiou. 

STben  the  treatj*  or  regnlations  affix  a  8]M»cific  fine  for  the  offense,  the  consul  shall  on 
iviction  give  judgment  for  that  amount,  the  power  (»f  mitigating  the  sentence  resting 
ih  the  8Ui>ennteitdent  and  commissioiu.>r.  If  the  defendant  is  ac([uitted,  and  the 
nmLnsioner  does  not  demur  to  the  decision,  the  ship  or  go(Kls,  if  any  be  under  seizure, 
lU  at  once  Ije  released,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  be  connnunicated  to  the 
perintendeut.  The  merchant  shall  not  be  put  to  any  exiiense  by  delay,  but  he  shall 
ve  no  claim  for  compensation  on  account  of  hinderance  in  his  business,  for  loss  of 
tere«t,orfor  demurrage.  If  a  dilierence  of  opinion  exists  between  the  commissioner 
doimsnl,  notice  to  that  eftect  shall  be  given  to  the  superintendent,  and  coi>ie8  of  the 
lole  pnicee<liug«  forwarded  to  Telving  for  the  consideration  of  their  respective  high 
thunti«*8.  Peniling  their  decision,  the  owner  of  the  property  must  file  a  bond  in  the 
nsular  court  to  the  full  value  of  the  projxjsed  fine,  which  will  ]»e  sent  to  the  custom- 
lue  authorities  by  the  consul,  and  the  goods  or  ship  will  be  relcjiscMl. 
Ktlk  7.  If  the  custom-house  authorities  and  consul  cannot  agree  as  to  whether  eer- 

t dunes  are  leviable  or  not,  action  must  be  taken  as  Kule  5  directs,  and  the  merchant 
;  sign  a  bond  for  the  value  of  the  duties  in  question.  The  consul  will  afiix  his  seal 
this  docnment,  and  send  it  to  the  custom-house  authorities,  when  the  superintendent 
QreWM*  the  goods  without  ivceiving  the  duty;  and  these  two  functionaries  will 
pectively  send  statements  of  the  case  to  Peking — (»ne  to  his  minister,  the  other  to  the 
eign  office.  If  it  shall  l>e  deci<led  tliere  that  no  duty  shall  be  levied,  the  custom- 
lue  anthorities  will  return  the  merchant's  bond  to  the  consul  to  be  canceled;  but  if 
be  decideil  that  a  certain  anmunt  of  duty  is  leviable,  the  consul  shall  require  the 
Tcbant  to  pay  it  in  at  the  custom-house. 

Sulk  ^.  If  the  eom^ul  and  the  custom-house  authorities  cannot  agree  as  to  whether 
iflseation  of  a  shin,  or  a  cargo,  or  both  of  them  together,  InMng  the  ]»roperty  of  a 
eign  Dierchant,  shall  take  i)lai'e,  the  case  must  he  refeiTe<l  to  Peking  fiir  the  decisi<m 
the  foreign  office,  and  the  minister  of  his  nation.  Pc.'uding  their  decision,  the  mer- 
uit must,  in  acconlance  with  Kule  5,  sign  a  b<md  for  the  amount,  to  which  the  con- 
will  affix  his  seal,  and  s«^nd  it  for  dei>osit  at  the  custom-house.  As  difierence  of 
inion  as  to  the  value  (of  ship  or  goods)  may  arise,  the  valuation  of  the  merchant  will 
decisive;  and  the  custom-house  authorities  may,  if  they  see  fit,  take  over  either  at 
'  price  aforesaid.  If  after  such  pur<'has<t  it  be  decided  that  the  property  st^ized  ought 
be  C4mfiscate<l,  the  merchant  must  re<b.Htm  his  bond  by  paying  in  at  th<'  <'ustoni-house 
» original  iimount  of  the  purchase-money.  If  the  decision  be  against  confiscation, 
*bond  will  be  returned  to  the  consul  for  transmission  to  the  merchant,  and  the  case 
m  Ik*  closed.  The  sum  paid  by  the  custom-house  authorities  for  ship  or  gomls  being 
^nled  as  their  proi»er  price,  it  will  not  l>e  in  the  merchant's  power,  by  a  ten<ler  of  the 
rehase-moiiey,  to  recover  them. 

Utmeni  showing  the  arrivals  am!  departures,  and  the  nationality^  number,  and  tonnage  of 
foreign  vessels  at  the  port  of  Amoy,  durins[  the  year  ended  September  30,  1868. 
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toetndei  SfHOiUh,  Datch,  Norwegian,  Danish,  SlameRe,  Sec    With  reference  to  the  colnmnii  locreane 
ate,  aa  explanatioa  ii  glren  In  the  text  of  the  report,  nhowing  that  the  increaiie  In  the  American  and 
hk  lUppias  for  tba  period  of  1867-68,  ai  compared  with  1866-'67,  hi  more  apparent  than  real. 
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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 


Statement  shounng  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  foreign  vessels,  together  with  their  natianalit^f 
number,  and  tonnage,  at  the  port  of  Tamsui  {Island  of  Formosa)  during  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember ao,  1866. 
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Sundry  includes  Spanish,  Dutch,  Daniih,  Norwegian,  Siamese,  &c. 

Statement  showing  the  arrivals  and  departures,  also  the  nationalitif,  number,  and  tonnage  of 
foreign  vessels  at  the  ports  of  Takao  and  Taiwanfoo  during  the  year  ended  SeptemberZO,  1863. 
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9  1      1.901 
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Sundry 

Sundry  includes  Spanish,  0utch,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Siamese,  &e. 

ft 

Statement  shotting  the  arrivals  and  departures,  alsd  the  nationality,  number,  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  at  the  port  qf  Keelung  (Island  of  Formosa)  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1868. 
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E  A. — Skowiug  the  amount  of  impost  pajfohle  o«  imports,  8fe, — Continaed. 
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Table  A. — SkMmng  lit  amount  i^  impost  pafoUe  on  itaparu,  Ite. — Continued. 
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ILB  A. — Skowimg  the  amomit  of  impoit  payable  an  imports,  8fe. — Continued. 
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Table  A. — Stuneimg  tMt  ammmt  of  impoit  ftyiAle  n  imperU,  S(t.—Caa>iBJi^  ,^^_ 
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SwATOW.— J.  C.  A.  WiNGATES,  ConsuL 

October  9, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ended 
)tember30, 1868: 

lie  number  of  American  vessels  arrived  during  the  year  was  seven- 
D,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,465  tons;  the  numl^r  of  departures  was 
titeen.  The  arrivals  were  eight  more  than  the  previous  year,  and  the 
nage  6,862  tons  more. 

Coring  the  early  part  of  1868  the  demand  for  tonnage  exceeded  the 
ply,  and  fireights  ruled  high. 

•he  customs  returns  for  trade  for  the  year  1867  show  a  falling  off  both 
exports  and  imports,  as  compared  with  1866,  as  follows:  Import 
ie,  value,  $11,856,190;  decrease,  444,964.  Export  trade,  vgdue, 
nSj06o;  decrease,  $971,676. 

lie  sugar  crop  of  1867  was  good.  The  price  has  been  lower  than  in 
'  previous  year  since  the  port  has  been  opened.  Three  vessels  have 
led  with  it  for  England  direct.  The  prospective  crop  promises  well, 
cane  being  reported  of  fine  quality.  Two  or  three  small  shipments 
•e  been  made  by  way  of  Hong  Kong  as  an  experiment. 
?he  demand  for  guano,  although  small,  is  steadily  increasing,  being 
ce  in  1868  what  it  was  in  1867,  and  this  notwithstanding  bean-cake 
\  been  unusually  cheap.  It  is  estimated  that  the  demand  in  1869  will 
four  times  greater  than  it  has  been  this  year.  Should  guano  continue 
find  favor  with  the  sugar-growers,  the  trade  in  a  few  years  will  become 
item  of  imjwrtance.  The  past  summer  has  been  exceedingly  x)leasgnt, 
th  very  few  hot  days.  It  has  been  as  remarkable  for  absence  of 
)hoons  and  promonitions  of  them  as  was  last  year  for  frightful  gales 
d  a  threatening  barometer. 

Early  in  the  year  Chinese  merchants  reported  a  projected  attack  upon 
■eigners  by  a  large  band  of  armed  robbers,  but  no  demonstration  was 
fcde  except  upon  the  house  of  Mr.  Cooper,  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
«rpreter,  which  was  broken  into  at  midnight  by  twenty  armed  thieves. 
^y  ascended  to  Mr.  Cooper's  sleeping-room,  but,  owing  to  the  pre\ious 
nor,  he  had  fire-arms  at  hand,  and  having  promptly  shot  the  two  fore- 
st men,  the  band  retreated. 

fpon  the  whole,  I  think  that  there  is  a  constant  improvement  in  the 
ing  of  the  Chinese  towards  foreigners. 

everal  visits  have  been  made  by  her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul  and 
■i^  to  Chao-Chow-foo,  and  no  further  trouble  is  anticipated  in  making 
Hary  visits,  if  discretion  is  used. 


NATIGATOR'S  ISI^AlfBS. 


Apia. — J.  M.  Coe,  Commercial  Agent 

Jantjaby  2, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  department  that  nothing  worthy  of 
note  has  taken  place  within  this  district  affecting  the  commerce  and 
shipping  interests  of  the  United  States  since  my  last  annual  report,  dated 
Apia,  January  1, 1867. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  exact  conclusion  as  to  the  trade 
of  these  islands.  This  is  owing  principally  to  the  want  of  precise  records 
of  imports  and  exports  being  kept  at  this  port. 

The  statistics  I  now  furnish  are  collected  from  the  merchants,  vho  in 
most  cases  are  willing  to  give  but  estimates  of  the  value  and  qoantit? 
of  the  imports  and  exports. 

Cotton  has  been  the  principal  article  of  export  during  the  past  year, 
which  is  purely  Samoan,  and  which  has  been  shipped  at  this  port  for 
London,  Hamburg,  and  Sidney. 

Cocoanut  oil  is  almost  extinct.  A  very  small  quantity  is  now  manu- 
factured on  these  islands.  The  oil  that  is  exported  from  this  port  is 
brought  here  in  coasting  vessels  from  neighboring  groups  of  islands, 
and  not  pure  Samoan.  The  process  of  drying  the  cocoanut  in  a  brick 
oven,  or  in  the  sun,  has  been  introduced  on  these  islands,  and  the  Samoans 
I)refer  that  to  the  manufacturing  of  it  into  oil,  as  there  is  less  la)x)r 
attached.    The  dried  cocoanut  is  known  as  copprah. 

There  have  been  no  imi)orts  from  the  Unit^  States,  and  no  produce 
exported  thereto  at  this  port  during  the  past  year.  The  value  of  mer- 
chandise imported  in  return  for  cotton,  oil,  &c.,  shipped  from  this  port 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  islands,  as  nearly  as  I  am  able  to 
ascertain,  (as  per  annexed  table  of  imports,)  consists  of  general  assort- 
ments. The  proportion  of  American  merchandise  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries  is  one  to  tbree  of  the  whole  amount.  The  consump- 
tion of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  is  very  fluctuating,  depending 
as  much  upon  the  ability"  as  the  willingness  of  the  Samoans  to  purchase. 
The  ridiculous  social  system,  however,  interferes  greatly  with  the 
progress  of  commerce.  The  old  men  of  a  district  can  at  any  time,  and 
do  for  a  period  varying  from  three  to  nine  months,  prohibit  the  sale  oi 
produces,  and  in  fact  cause  an  entire  cessation  of  trade  with  the  whit© 
man,  more  especially  when  they  think  the  white  man  will  make  any 
profit  on  the  produces,  as  profit  is  a  matter  they  will  not  possibly  undet- 
stand. 

The  circulating  medium  of  these  islands  are  the  coins  of  the  United 
States,  England,  France^  and  South  America.  Five  per  cent,  is  tb« 
usual  charge  for  commission  in  selling  goods.  The  payments  ^ 
generally  made  in  cash  or  produces  of  the  islands  for  goods  sold.  Tb^ 
only  charge  made  on  vessels  visiting  this  port  is  pilotage,  which  is  on^ 
dollar  per  foot.  The  charge  for  harbor  dues  collected  formerly  is  no^ 
extinct,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  existing  jesJousy  of  the  chiefi 
in  this  Day. 
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liement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  imports  at  the  port  of 

Apia  during  the  year  1867. 

jcoods $95,000 

iidwaie 11,500 

lehmery 1 3,000 

irits  and  wines 15,000 

bMoo 3,000 

Merles  and  proYisions 15,000 

mberand  casks ? 10,000 

Ipdiandlery 8,000 

33,000 

Total 193,500 


^kment  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 

the  port  of  Apia  during  the  year  1867. 

eoaont  oil,  413  tons $61,950 

fittootton9  230  tons , 115,000 

Hon  seed,  160  tons 2,000 

SMDiit  fiber,  i  ton 40 

finh,  400  tons 24,000 

Total 202,990 


Mmait  showing  the  nationality^  number^  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at 
mi  cleared  from  the  port  of  Apia  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1887. 

Tom. 

litod  SUtes,  1  vessel 373 

ili*,  96  vessels 5,991 

urimrg,  10  vessels 2,560 

iUt%  or  French  Protectorate,  2  vessels 250 

Being  a  total  of  39  vessels 9,174 
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St.  Domingo  City. — J.  S.  Smith,  Commercial  Agent. 

January  5, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here\\ith  returns  of  the  arrivals  and  . 
departures  of  American  vessels  at  this  ^rt  for  the  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1867. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  period  by  American 
and  British  vessels  amounted  in  value  to  $18,600.  Tlie  exi)ortis  to  New 
York  and  Boston  of  sugar,  mahogany,  &c.,  amounted  in  value  to 
$21,339. 

•  April  4, 1868. 

The  importations  by  American  vessels  direct  from  the  United  St»t«8 
amounted  only  to  $7,000 ;  the  exports  by  American  and  British  vessds 
to  the  United  States,  $5,(578.  With  the  exception  of  an  assorted  targo 
from  Italy,  and  one  or  two  small  vessels  from  Curajoa  and  St.  Thomas, 
with  provisions,  there  have  been  no  commercial  transactions,  and  the 
condition  of  the  country  in  a  business  point  of  view  is  deplorable.   •  • 

Statement  shotcing  the  description^  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  from  St,  DcmiMgoCi/§ 

from  July,  Ja67,  to  July,  1868. 


Month. 


July,  1867 

Angiut.  1867  ... 
September,  1867 
October,  1867... 
November,  1867. 
December,  1607. 
January,  1868... 
February,  1868  . 

March,  1868 

April,  1868 

May,  1868 

June,  1868 


?Ji:Jl    Tonnage.    Starch. 


veaoelii. 


July,  1867 

AugUMt.  1867 

September,  1867 
October,  1867... 
November,  1867. 
December,  1867. 
January,  1868  .. 
February,  18(fe  . 

March,  1R68 

April.  1868 

May,  1868 

June,  1868 


82 


8 

798 

7 

795 

n 

1,491 

14 

2,214 

9 

822 

5 

286 

4 

231 

2 

53 

3 

339 

9 

788 

6 

370 

4 

177 

8 

7 
11 
14 

9 

5 

4 

o 

A. 

3  , 
9 
6 
4 


82 


8,364 


Wax.    Tobacca 


Bbh. 

93 

7 

195 

53 

77 

80 

9 

:J2 

2 

268 

160 

162 


1,138 


Pound*. 

5,682 

397 

6,114 

13,500 

3,900 

1,650 

850 


7,850 

11,38a 

70 

1,000 


PoundM. 

17,000 
1,475 
6,062 
1,940 
7,950 
1,800 
3,300 


52,393 


400 
6,280 
2,600 
2,400 


50.207 


HideB. 


Hhdt. 
321 


198 

2,024 

9 


Sugar. 


Gum 
gnaiacntn. 


Coooi 


3,473 
138 


PoHnd$, 
70,800 

180,000 

42,000 

6,700 

45,000 

49,000 


800 


6,963 


10,005 
7,622 
45,505 
33,520 
10,400 


501,152 


Pounii, 


S.650 
1,215 
l.tiS7 
3,550 
900 
600 


FmoUl 


es 


800 
8.1t!6 
1,5C0 
1,794 


16^  S» 


^516 


JUff 


T.« 


Coffee. 


Tortoise- 
shelL 


798 

795 

1,491 

2,214 

822 

286 

231 

53 

.339 

788 

370 

177 


Pounds. 


2,000 

13,825 

8,500 

37,022 

.3,100 

5,638 

20,796 

39,563 

5,800 

4,800 


Homi.. 


Pounds, 


HkdM. 


28 


.1,100 


Honey. 


Cattle. 


GalMn$. 


Con. 


Cott» 


Htmd, 


203 


8,364   141,644 


231 


1,100 


80 


840 


990 


18 


18 


SbU.  JMi* 


176 


!•» 


!!,«• 
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g  ikt  rfcfcnpfioii,  ^Manlilg,  mud  ecliu  of  exparlt,  $te. — ConUnncd. 


Uoalh. 

vr«Ll 

Tonnug*. 

1 

r„„.. 

-■a 

ij" 

Llgnum- 

„  ^_         VbIhb 
any.         "^  ■" 

9 

s 

798 

ass 

i 

SM 

li 

i(ia.«« 

3i,000 

M^OOO* 

Pad. 

Mrooo 

<XI,DCW 

sioioon 

5H.T(ib;(H.lM0l 

WBbfT.  IMJ 

Si 

aa«,777)44ews5 

lOOO'    8;71S70 

a;  OHO 

<;66o' 

i,5no,    MM  91 

ffi 

'■•"]'■"":'■■"■■"«'■«» 

1,000|5,193,00U'601.M9    171. MSM 

Ibnluarattmpen 

dy.iaiT.t 

.jBir 

IHGH,  latlt 

3S,301  B* 

October  25, 1868. 
Ibave  the  honor  to  make  the  following  eommercial  report,  coiiform- 
«with  the  flacal  year  from  July  1, 18«7,  to  July  1, 1868: 
Hie  arrivals  of  American  vessels  at  this  port  from  the  United  States 
iriDg  the  year  amounted  to  only  Beven,  with  assorted  cargoes  of  pro- 
lioiiB,  valued  at  $22,500;  exported  by  same  to  tlie  Unite<l  Stiites, 
11,625.     The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  by  American  aud  ' 
lioeh  flags,  valued  at  929,600 ;  exported  to  the  United'  States  by  same, 
Toice  valuation,  $50,870.    Tlie  total  importations  into  and  est>ortatious 
am  the  Dominican  republic  through  the  four  custom  houses  were  a» 


Valno  of  imparts 6ld, :«» 

W  Puerto  PUta $591),  ■151) 

MiSt.  Domingo  City 1T1,:{39 

WAioA,  (approximate) 15.0011 

—  ° 1,  (^approximate) fi.lMJII 


Talae  of  ezpMlB . . 


Hie  little  trade  with  Azna  is  chiefly  for  American  account  by  British 
wels,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  American  schooner.  •  •  •  • 
He  exports  from  Puerto  Tlata  are  enhanced  by  the  shipments  of 
tiacco  chiedy  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  The  crop  for  the  present  year 
estimated  at  70,000  quintals. 

Fhe  continual  revolutions  in  this  country,  together  with  the  small  and 
blent  population,  are  the  causes  of  the  pro<lHCtions  amounting  to  so 
ie.  The  only  crop  of  any  importance  is  that  of  tobacco,  raised  priu- 
^y  in  the  Cibas.  Sugar,  to  the  extent  of  some  one  hundred  and  Hfty 
gHheads,  is  raised  at  Azua,  Manid,  and  St.  Christoval,  together  witb  a 
lited  amonnt  of  cofiee,  grown  mostly  on  tlie  north  side. 
^e  coantiy  abounds  in  fine  wa^te  lands  for  cultivating  sugar,  coffee, 
Xm,  and  cotton,  with  valuable  cabinet  and  dyewoods  of  vaiious 
miptions;  but  everything  languishes  for  the  want  of  a  goAd  perma- 
it  government.  It  wants  the  helping  hand  of  some  powerful  nation 
restore  thia  country  to  something  like  its  former  prosperity,  aud 
lodnce  an  industrious  class  of  people  to  develop  its  extraordinary' 
rieoltimil  and  mineral  resources. 

41CB 
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Vera  Cruz. — ^E.  H.  Saulnier,  ConstU. 

December  31. 1 

Stutetnent  showing  the  description^  quantity ^%nd  value  of  the  export 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day 

Ox  hi(le«,  goat  and  deer  skins,  Brazil  wood,  coffee  and  jalap — 6,377  hides, 

104  bales,  and  143,264  pounds  Brazil  wood $1< 

Cocliineal,  277  seroons -.  4' 

Brazil  wood,  370,882  pounds ( 

Jalap  and  cochineal,  20  seroons 5 

Vanilla  beans,  17  cases i 

Wearing  apparel 

Fustic  wood,  12,200  pounds 

Ox  horns,  hides,  and  shin  bones,  30,440  in  number i 

Jalai),68  bales 1( 

Coffee,  32  bags 

Plants,  2  boxes 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 9^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 175 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 Ill 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 1(K 

Grand  total '. 48 


Statement  showing  tlie  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  export 
Vera  Cruz  to  foreign  countries  auring  the  nine  months  of  1868  endi 
temher  30. 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Coffee,  3,434  bags «W 

Cochineal,  608  seroons S4 

Vanilla  beans,  128  boxes 59 

Goat-skins,  1,205  bales 59 

Dry  ox  hides,  19,138 31 

Wk  salted  ox  hides,  3,654 5 

Brazil  dyewood,  427  tons 15 

Deer-skiuH,  8  bales. ..^ 4 

Indigo,  28  seroons 3 

Jala^i,  21  bales ^ 

Fustic  dyewood,  97  tons 1 

Sarsaparilla,  66  bales 1 

Lidia-rubber,  20  cases 

Mexican  silver  dollars 115 

Mexican  silver-ware 3 

Gold  coin : 159 

Sundries 24 

*  — 

Total 667 
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TO  FBANCE. 

hineal,  549  seroons 882,794  00 

igo,  273  seroons 19,211  00 

iSla  l>eaiif),  S53, 300 17,^  75 

IP,  161  bales 21,351  35 

iree,371bag8 10,586  80 

Stic  dyewoodfi,  30  tou8 , 350  00 

Qdries 2,500  00. 

ver  coins 3,202,984  00 

ver-ware 18,842  00 

Id  coin 491,242  00 

Total i*...: 3,867,593  90 

=====    • 

TO  ENGLAND. 

^lineal,  1,002  seroons $131,601  00 

^>,  114  bales 17,194  60 

^,296soroons 28,969  00 

fee.  301  bags 8,042  00 

dlia  beans,  7  boxes 2,155  00 

nw  coins 1,088,627  00 

NBT-ware 2,724  75 

deoins 214,041  00 

Total 1,493,354  35 

TO  HAVANA. 

Idneal, 25 seioons $6,000  00 

Hparilla,  530  bales 5,349  00 

r  ox  and  cow  hides,  2,298 4,596  00 

wiry 1,000  00 

dooins 141,003  00 

r«r  coins 1,767  00 

reMrare 166,25 

Total 160,881  25 

Grand  total 6,189,554  28 


GUAYMAS. — ^A.  WiLLARD,  ConSUL 

September  30, 1868. 

fktement  shatcing  Uie  description,  quantity j  and  value  of  the  exports  front 
this  port  to  the  United  States  for  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

IflLTeO $1,632  00 

tti,  17,192  pounds 3,195  94 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 4,827  94 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  showing  the  nationality,  number ,  and  tannage  of  vessels  entered  at  and  cleared  from  tk 
port  of  Guaymas  from  ekptember  1,  le^G7,  to  September  I,  ItHbS. 


Montbri. 


Septoniber,  1867 
October,  18(i7... 
November,  lWr7 
December,  1867 
jHuuary,  1868  .. 
Febniary,  1868. 
Murch,  1868.... 

April,  1868 

May,  1868 

Juue,  1868 

July.  1868 

Angufit.  1868.  .. 
September,  18()8 

Total 


No.  of  vea»eli» — 


t 

a 


21  ■ 
18 
16 
14  ' 
IH 

10  i 

17  , 
13  I 

9  . 

5 


17l> 


17 

8  I 
21 
19 
13  ; 

8 

6  : 


5 

6 
20 
14 
13 
13 
13 

6 
20 
11 
11 

8 

4 


143 
102 

3rj 

339 
513 


359 

3 

3:18 

1 

451 

2 

492 

1 

215 

2 

212 

1 

180 

1 

2,489 
1,003 
2,397 
1.394 
2,946 
1,552 
1.394 


¥i 


175       149  ;    4,416 

!  I 


20  !  19,966 


674 


1.J 


OCTOBEE  1, 1868. 

In  tmnsmitting  this  my  first  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  18G8,  I  regret  that,  being  snch  a  short  time  in  pcssessiwirf 
this  consuhite,  I  am  unable  to  furnish  as  full  and  complete  informatimi 
in  regard  to  the  commerce  of  this  consular  district  as  I  could  wislL  A* 
no  general  balance  of  trade  is  published  in  this  country,  and  no  retunw 
are  published  by  the  custom-house  of  this  port  of  the  goods  and  their 
values  imported  from  foreign  countries,  it  renders  it  nearly  imiiossiUe, 
from  this  lack  of  ofl[i<*ial  commercial  stxitistics,  to  furnish  with  acconrf 
the  information  recpiired.  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

The  changes  in  the  custom-house  during  the  past  year  regarding dutitt 
have  been  but  few,  the  only  one  of  imx)ortance  being  the  exiwrt  duty  on 
silver  dollars,  Avhich  has  l)een  changed  from  six  to  eight  i)er  cent.,  awl 
on  that  of  gold  coin  from  one  and  a  half  to  that  of  one  and  three-qotf- 
ters  per  cent.  The  duties  on  imported  goiuls  are  now  made  i»ayaWe  in 
cash  on  arrival,  not  allowing  from  forty  to  eighty  days,  a«  formriy* 
Silver  and  gold  are  not  allowed  to  be  exported  except  when  coined, and 
export  duty  is  charged  on  all  coin  when  sent  out  of  the  country,  int- 
spectiveof  its  nationality.  By  decreeof  the  federal  government  no  specie 
is  allowed  to  bo  shipiml  from  any  of  the  coasting  iK>rts  to  go  abroadi 
but  must  be  shii^ped  from  ports  of"  entry.  Formerly  vessels,  principally 
English  shi])s  of  war,  could  get  a  permit  from  the  ciastom-house  to  goto 
the  small  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  California  for  specie  to  be  sent  to  Europe 
This  now  is  strictly  pndiibited  ;  and  also  no  silver  or  gold  uncoin«dii. 
allowed  to  be  bnmght  nearer  the  sea-coast  than  thirty  miles  without  it i« 
in  transit  to  the  mints. 

By  a  decree  published  last  year  the  military  is  separated  from  te 
State  government,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  this  State 
is  ai)pointed  by  the  President  of  the  republic ;  and  the  govenior  is  not, 
as  formerly,  commander-ii>-chief  of  the  military. 

I  am  able  to  state  that  this  consular  district  since  the  evacuation  tj 
the  French,  and  the  downfall  of  the  socall^  empire,  (now  nearly tfo 
ye^rs,)  has  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  i)eace  and  quiet.  There  bave*bee> 
no  pronunciamentos  so  freciuent  in  the  years  before.    The  Indian  tribei 
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[  the  Tagin  and  Mayo  have  been  quiet,  with  but  an  occasional  local 
isturbanee  among  them.  The  Apache  Indians,  in  the  north  of  the  State, 
:he  scourge  of  8onora,)  have  been,  as  always,  killing  and  stealing  the 
tock  from  oflF  the  ranchos,  and,  when  chance  and  opx)oitunity  offers, 
iUing  the  i)eople.  Some  of  the  finest  stock  ranchos  still  continue  aban- 
oned,  owing  to  this  cause,  and  the  evil  still  continues  unabated. 
The  exjwrts  to  the  United  States  for  this  year  are  in  excess  of  the 
revions  one.  The  quarter  ended  September  30  shows  the  value  of 
ides  and  cotton  8hipi)ed  to  California  to  be  $4,800,  and  of  silver, 
108,000  in  silver  dollars. 

A  steamshii)  line  was  established,  and  commenced  running  on  the  22d 
f  February  of  this  year,  between  San  Francisco,  California,  and  Guay- 
lasand  other  Mexican  i)orts  on  the  co«'^st,  owned  by  the  California,  Ore- 
on,  and  Mexico  Steamship  Company,  of  New  York,  under  charter  from 
le  Mexican  government.  They  carry  freight,  passengers,  and  mails, 
inoe  the  establishment  of  this  line  there  has  been  a  visible  improvement 
f  llie  trade  between  the  two  counti'ies,  and  the  sailing  vessels  formerly 
nployed  have  nearly  disapi>eared.  This  company  have  two  steamers 
f  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hundred  tons  each,  leaving  San  Francisco, 
WBfomia,  every  twenty  days,  and  receiving  from  Mexico  for  carrying 
le  mails  a  subsidy  of  $2,500  per  tiip.  Price  of  passage,  $100.  Freight 
erton.  $12. 

The  State  of  Sonora,  which  comprises  this  consular  district,  is  divided 
ito  nine  divisions,  with  a  coast  line  of  over  eight  hundred  miles  on  the 
ulf  of  California,  (or  Sea  of  Cortez,)  and  a  ix)pulation  not  exceeding 
WyOOO,  of  which  full  50,000  are  Lidians.  The  foreign  residents,  com- 
nnng  Americans,  Gennans,  and  English,  at  present  will  not  exceed 
oee  hundred  and  fifty. 

There  is  but  one  i)ort  of  entry,  which  is  Guaymas.  This  port,  in  re- 
nd to  its  security  and  capacity,  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
Iiere  are  several  small  coasting  ports,  of  which  Agiabampo  and  Santa 
arbara,  in  the  south,  and  Libertad,  in  the  north,  are  the  principal.  The 
tter  i)ort  was  surveyed  some  four  years  ago  by  the  State  government, 
id  exertions  are  being  made  at  this  time  by  the  governor  of  the  State 
id  others  to  have  tlus  port  opened  as  a  port  of  entry.  It  lies  iu  lati- 
de  29^  53',  longitude  112°  32'.  The  harbor  is  secure  and  commodious 
r  nearly  all  classes  of  vessels ;  however,  not  so  much  so  as  Guaymas. 
lie  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  lands  are  suitable  for  farms  and  gardens, 
id  are  supplied  with  goo4l  water.  At  present  there  is  no  one  living 
icre,  and  the  nearest  town  is  Alvar,  twenty-four  leagues  distant.  From 
uoon,  in  Arizona,  this  port  can  be  reached  by  a  good  natural  wagon 
ad  of  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  miles,  while  the  distance  to  Guay- 
as  is  double. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Sononi  arc  excelled  by  no  State  in  the  repub- 
u  Veins  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper  are  abundant,  and  lead,  tin,  iron, 
Jimbago,  and  coal  exist,  and  are  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities. 
here  are  over  five  thousand  silver  mines  alone  registered  in  the  State, 
hich  have  been  worked  more  or  less ;  but  at  present,  owing  to  the  i^ros- 
ated  condition  of  the  country  and  hick  of  confidence  in  the  govem- 
enty  that  in  times  of  revolution  is  powerless  to  alibrd  protection,  there 
ie  Irat  few  in  operation,  and  principally  on  a  small  scale.  But  two  of 
le  Arqerican  companies,  out  of  the  twenty  organized  four  years  ago, 
e  at  work,  and  but  one  of  these  is  making  little  more  than  expenses. 
J  oopper  veins  are  at  present  being  worked,  although  there  are  several 
considerable  value  that  are  lying  idle  for  Jack  of  cheap  transporta- 
8ii  afl  tbey  are  situated  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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miles  from  the  coast.  Coal  was  discovered  within  the  last  five  years  in 
several  x)l{ices  in  the  State.  The  most  important  coal  dei>osit  known  at 
this  time  in  Sonora  is  on  the  Yagin  River,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  one  liundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Guayma«.  The 
coal  is  anthracite,  and  is  of  fair  quality,  and  has  been  used  on  several 
ocQ^ions  with  satisfactory  results.  The  vein  has  had  little  or  no  work 
done  upon  it,  and  is  from  one  to  two  yanm  (yards)  in  width  on  the  sur- 
face. This  is  the  only  antliracit43  coal  known  on  the  Pacific  coast  The 
vein,  or  rather  valley,  containing  it  is  from  one  thousand  five  hundred  to 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  transport  it  to  6u»y- 
mas  over  the  i)resent  roads  would  cost  upwaixls  of  $30  per  ton,  aud  by 
the  river,  with  its  shalloAvs  and  small  rapids,  and  low  water  for  six  or 
seven  mtmths  in  th^  year,  would  make  it,  under  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  an  uncertain  operation,  and  perhaps  a  very  unprofitable  one. 

There  are  two  mints  in  the  State  established  within  the  last  six  years, 
owned  by  En^i^lish  residents,  under  a  ])rivilege  from  the  government 
One  is  situat43d  at  the  town  of  Hermosillo,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
north  of  (xuaymai?,  and  the  other  at  Alamos,  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  to  tlu^  southeast  of  this  port.  The  amount  of  money  coined  dar- 
ing the  past  year,  a<!;cording  to  the  8tat<»ment  furnished  me  by  the  direc- 
tor, will  be  nearly  $1,000,000  in  silver  dollars,  and  $120,000  in  gold. 

Hides  and  silver  are  the  principal  exports  of  the  State^  andof  tk 
former  not  more  than  seven  thousand  have  been  ship]>ed  this  year;  and 
of  silver  dollars  through  the  custom-house  some  $800,000,  and  periiaps 
half  as  much  more  smuggled  out  of  the  country'  in  small  coasting  ve«- 
sels  and  placed  on  board  vessels  at  sea,  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
and  Eurojje. 

Sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  corn  are  cultivated.  Of  sugar  and  combat 
little  more  is  raised  than  for  home  consumption.  The  amount  of  cotton 
rais(}d  is  greater  than  that  of  last  year.  There  is  one  cotton  factoryin 
the  State,  at  a.  plac^  called  San  Miguel,  near  Hermosillo,  of  sixty-four 
looms,  and  most  of  the  cotton  that  is  not  made  into  unbleached  domes- 
tic by  this  fa<*tory  is  shipped  down  the  coast  to  San  Bias,  for  the  cotton 
factories  at  Tepic,  in  the  state  of  Jalisco. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  river  bottom  lands  of  this  State  ane  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  cane  and  cotton,  particularly  the  lands  of  the 
Yagin  and  Mayo  Rivers;  but  these  lands,  embracing  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  acres,  are  uncultivated,  exi^ept  to  a  limited  degree  by  the  Indians 
who  inhabit  and  claim  them.  The  State  government  has  nmde  several 
eftbrts  to  induce  the  people  to  colonize  these  rivers ;  but  in  every  in- 
stance wliere  the  eftbrt  hns  been  made  by  those  more  enterprising  than 
the  rest  they  have  been  driven  ofi";  and  to-day  they  are  in  a  more  nn- 
cultivated  condition  than  before  Mexico  declared  her  independenee  <rf 
Spain. 

Wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  tobac<30  c^m  be  raised  in  abiuidance,  bat 
of  the  thi'ee  latter  no  more  is  produc^^d  than  for  home  use.  The  wheat 
of  Sonora  is  noted  for  ])euig  the  best  in  the  republic,  and  fiuiiished  yeart 
ago  to  California  her  seed  wheat  and  flour.  It  is  extensively  cultivated, 
(comparatively  speaking,)  and  under  a  secure  and  i)ermanent  goven- 
inent  Sonora  alone  would  bo  able  to  furnish  to  one-fourth  of  the  repttl>- 
lie  her  breadstulfs.  There  are  quito  a  number  of  small  flour  mills  in 
the  State,  among  which  are  eight  that  use  steam;  the  largest  having 
four  sets  of  French  burr  stones,  and  is  situated  near  Alamos.  The 
amount  of  flour  exported  down  the  coa^t  to  Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  and 
other  Mexican  port^,  is  an^important  item,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  n<yt 
able  to  state  the  number  of  iK)unds.     The  price  per  carga  (300  pouuda) 
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has  usually  been  from  $6  to  $8,  but  this  year  it  is  nearly  double  that 
price  owing  to  more  cotton  being  planted  than  formerly,  and  a  failure, 
ot  partially  so,  of  thc/wheat  crop  further  down  the  coast.  Corn  is  sell- 
ing this  year  at  from  $2  50  to  $3  per  fanega,  (about  three  bushels;) 
b€^ns,  $4  to  86  per  fanega;  tobacco,  about  six  cents  per  pound;  and 
cotton  at  fourteen  to  sixteen  cents  per  pound.  ^ 

The  number  of  American  citizens  now  residing  in  Sonora  will  not 
exceed  two  hundred.  Of  these,  six  are  engaged  in  mercantile  i)ursuits, 
three  at  hotel-keeping,  four  in  agricultural  and  the  rest  in  mining  oper- 
ations. The  Germans  are  engaged  in  mining,  excepting  two,  who  are 
w^holesale  merchants,  and  two  who  have  a  lager-beer  distillery  near  this 
port,  at  a  place  called  the  Old  Eancho  of  Guaymas. 

During  the  years  18G3  and  1864  (before  the  French  took  possession  of 
the  port)  there  were  organized  in  California  some  twenty  mining  com- 
panies to  w^ork  the  mines  in  this  State,  and  eight  companies  for  the  mines 
in  Chihuahua,  bordering  on  Sonora.  They  expended  in  cash  some 
$2,000,000,  and  with  but  tw  o  exceptions  have  been  failures,  as  far  as  any 
satisfactory  results  are  concerned.  Owing  to  the  revolutions  and  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country,  and  other  causes,  this  property  to-day, 
with  its  machinery  brought  from  the  United  States  for  manipulating  the 
ores,  is  unused,  and  the  buildings  and  other  improvements  are  lying 
idle^  and  most  of  them  abandoned.  One  of  the  causes  that  operate 
against  the  mining  interests  in  Mexico  is  the  exorbitant  duties  collected 
on  all  supplies  needed  from  abroad,  (excepting  mining  machinery,  wiiieh 
is  free,)  and  the  government  interior  duties  on  the  silver  after  it  is 
extracted  from  the  mine^  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  in  case  the  silver  is  shipped  abroad,  (export  duty  being  eight  per 
cent.,)  making  in  all  a  little  more  than  one-flfth  of  the  gross  product  of 
the  mines  that  is  paid  to  the  government  in  the  event  of  the  silver  being 
sent  from  the  country,  to  pay  for  such  things  as  are  needed  and  not  pro- 
duced here.  But  yet  silver  mines  have  been  worked  to  a  profit  in  Mex- 
ico, and  can  yet  be,  even  with  the  onerous  tax  on  the  silver  that  the 
government  exacts  as  her  due ;  but  it  must  be  with  the  guai'antees  of 
security  and  peace,  and  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  An 
end  must  be  made  and  a  check  placed  upon  all  civil  disturbances  and 
revolutions  that  have  desolated  this  unhappy  country  for  years,  and 
which  still  continue  in  some  sections,  rendering  the  laws  a  dead  letter, 
life  and  property  insecure,  and,  with  the  attendant  forced  loans  and  con- 
tributions, paralyzing  all  industrial  pursuits.  Of  the  many  who  have 
been  allured  hither  by  the  w  ell-known  richness  of  the  mines  and  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  inducements  of*  liberal  laws  to  protect  them,  nearly 
all  have  retired  from  the  country,  ruined  in  fortune  and  broken  in  spirit, 
with  a  light  purse  and  a  heavy  claim  against  a  government  less  able  and 
less  willing  to  pay  every  year. 

We  now  have  peace  and  quiet  in  this  State ;  but  it  is  the  peace  and 
quiet  that  follows  exhaustion  and  the  using  up  of  the  means  of  making 
war.  As  the  people  recuperate  from  the  prostration  which  was  the 
result  of  their  struggle  against  and  their  triumph  over  the  imperial 
Mexican  party  in  this  State,  we  are  liable  at  any  time  to  have  again  our 
coast  lighted  by  the  flame  of  civil  discord  and  iStrife,  which  unfortunately 
seems  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  Mexico. 
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Manzanillo. — J.  II.  NoTEWARE,  Consul 

DECE3IBER  31,  1867. 

iStatonent  showing  tJie  desaHj^tion  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
^  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Lunihcr $8  W 

HoiKV 48  00 

Fruits,  &c 179  00 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 23500 

Total  forqiiarte«r  ended  March  31,  1868 34100 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 2,09800 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 2,616  00 

Grand  total 5,4740C 


Owing  to  the  very  bad  state  of  the  records  of  this  consulate  In 
unable  to  make  the  yearly  report  required  by  the  Consular  Regulations 
The  only  records  I  am  in  i)ossession  of  date  from  the  24th  October, « 
which  date  I  took  charge  of  this  consulate.  No  entries  have  beennAdi 
in  the  books  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Hantus,  nor  can  I  find  any  reoudi 
whatever  from  1863  up  to  above  date.  I,  however,  beg  leave  to  remari 
that  there  is  a  i)robability  of  an  increase  of  trade  with  this  weatwi 
IVIexican  coast  and  the  United  States.  The  agents  of  the  oppoeitin 
line  of  steamers  which  run  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama  have  wpj^ 
for  and  obtained  permit  to  establish  at  this  port  their  coal  dei)ot,  wind 
Avill  bring  to  this  port  two  more  steamers  every  month ;  hence  a  redM 
tion  of  i)rice  of  freight  and  a  consequent  increase  of  trade. 

I  notice  a  very  distinct  growing  friendship  among  t1ie  Mexican  peopl 
in  favor  of  the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  bavi 
on  several  occasions,  since  receiving  appointment  as  consul,  reoeivec 
ver>'  marked  attentions  from  the  governor  of  this  State,  also.from  gov 
ernment  officials  and  citizens  generally,  which  I  acknowledge  as  prw 
of  their  friendship  and  good  w  ill  toward  the  United  States  govera 
ment,  and  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  this  would  be  a  good  time  toniafci 
a  very  advantageous  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico,  by  which  citon 
of  the  United  States  will  receive  great  commercial  advantage  ov<ff  Ea 
ropeans,  and  at  the  same  time  Mexico  will,  from  the  moral  influence o 
such  a  treaty,  be  able  to  establish  a  permanent  and  stable  republien 
goveniment. 

December  31  ^  186& 

I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  this  consulate  comprises  the  State  ol 
Colima  and  i)art  of  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Michoacan.  The  onlj 
rivers  of  any  consequence  in  this  State  are  the  Armaria,  Colima,  aiK 
Cuahuayana,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  largest,  but  none  of  them  aw 
navigable,  nor  can  they  be  made  so,  on  account  of  many  falls  and  tlM 
gi*eat  descent  of  the  valleys  through  which  they  run,  and  the  constan 
rapidity  of  the  water.  These  rivers  abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds.  1^ 
State  (contains  but  one  inland  hike  of  importance,  the  Lagnna  deCuyat 
Ian,  wliicli  is  thirty  miles  long  and  from  ouq  to  five  miles  wide.  Iti 
located  along  the  coast,  the  upper  end  commencing  within  a  few  handle 
yards  of  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  and  extends  thirty  miles  in  a  southeu 
ern  direction  toward  the  city  of  Colima;  it  has  no  visible  inlet,  hot 
yearly  filled  with  water  in  the  rainy  seaison  from  the  surrounding  hill 
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1)ecomes  very  low  again  on  account  of  the  rapid  evajwration  during 
le  dry  season.  This  lake,  if  navigated,  would  shorten  the  distance  by 
LDd  nearly  one-half  between  Manzanillo  and  the  city  of  Colima,  (the 
apital  of  the  State.)  There  is  a  project  on  foot  to  turn  a  portion  of  the 
rater  of  the  Armaria  River  into  the  hike  by  means  of  a  small  canal, 
rhich  will  give  it  four  and  a  half  feet  of  water  in  the  shoalest  x)lacey^nd 
JkUB  make  it  na\igable  the  whole  year.  The  general  government  nas 
ippropriated  public  funds  sufficient  to  build  a  good  wagon-road  fi*om 
Dolima  to  the  lake  and  complete  the  proposed  canal,  for  which  purpose 
Bie  engineer  draws  from  the  marine  custom-house  three  thousand  dollars 
A  month.  The  road  to  the  lake  (from  Colima)  is  already  completed,  and 
woA  on  the  canal  will  soon  be  commenced.  These  improvements,  when 
completed,  will  give  us  a  stage-line  and  steamboat  communication  with 
Colima  and  the  interior,  a  valuable  improvement  over  mule-carriage  and 
kiffseback.  The  soil  of  this  State  is  fertile ;  the  i)rineipal  productions 
we  cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  corn,  beans,  coftee,  cacao,  &c.,  also  all  fruits 
uaally  produced  in  tropical  climates.  Sugar-cane  is  particularly  pro- 
ductive, and  enough  could  be  raised  in  this  State  to  supply  the  United 
States ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  entei-prise,  capital,  and  machinery, 
mroely  enough  is  raised  for  home  consumption,  and  sugar  commands 
Ctth  high  prices  that  exporta,tion  is  out  of  the  question,  (the  price  of 
IB  ameSned  article  is  sixteen  cents  per  pound.)  Cotton  grows  along 
He  ooast  about  six  feet  high  and  branches  out  in  proportion,  and  when 
Bottling  happens  to  it  a  large  crop  is  produced ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
pfamtero,  the  coast  is  sometimes  \i8ited  by  a  rain-storm  in  the  month  of 
January,  just  at  the  time  the  cotton  is  about  to  open,  which  causes  the 
bolls  to  fall  oft',  and  a  consex^uent  failure  of  the  crop.  But  it  is  believed 
tUt  this  failure  can  be  remedied  by  planting  earlier,  so  that  the  cotton  can 
be  picked  in  December.  There  are  two  districts  where  cotton  is  planted, 
Sunatlan,  and  Cuahuayana.  Very  little  of  the  land  of  either  district  is 
enitivated.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  uncultivated,  which  are  either 
covered  ^th  small  timber  or  tall  grass.  Most  of  this  land  can  be  irri- 
Kated,  and  can  be  made  to  x>roduee  Urst-class  sugar-cane.  The  climate 
af  this  State  is  healthy  on  the  table  lands,  but  along  the  coast  it  is 
fttry  unhealthy,  on  account  of  so  much  uncultivated  land  and  the  half 
dried  op  lake ;  but  when  the  canal  is  comi)leted,  and  the  laud  more 
(ttienilly  cultivat^l,  the  health  of  the  coast  will  be  improved.  The 
(filiate  is  temperate  and  most  agreeable.  In  eight  years'  residence 
kre  I  have  never  known  the  thermometer  abov<3  02°,  nor  less  than 
58°.  A  telegraph  line  is  being  established  from  here  to  Guadahyara, 
^Mch,  when  completed,  will  give  us  communication  with  Mexico  and 
Verm  Cruz. 

^  It  will  be  observed  by  the  retiuiis  herewith  inclosed  that  most  of  the 
naports  of  this  port  come  from  Europe,  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  being  confined  x)rincipally  to  California  wine,  refined  petroleimi, 
(hugs,  and  patent  medicines.  The  reason  of  so  little  trade  with  the 
Ilaited  States  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  American  merchants  in  Mexico, 
UA  no  one  to  introduce  American  manufactures.  This  trade  is  almost 
eatiiely  monopolized  by  German  merchants,  who  import  German  and 
Bag^ish  goods,  on  account  of  long  credit  they  get  through  European 
iNi&ers,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  sell  in  Mexico  on  eight  months' 
MUt 

The  port  of  Manzanillo  is  a  good  harbor  for  vessels  at  all  seasons  of 
be  year.  The  town  contains  two  commercial  houses,  whose  business  is 
D  receive  and  forward  goo<ls  to  Colima ;  also  such  native  population 
ecessary  to  do  the  work.    The  custom-house  is  in  Colima. 
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MiNATlTLAN. — ^R.  C.  M.  HOYT,  CoilSXd. 

March  31, 1868. 

Statement  sJioicing  the  descnptwn  and  value  of  tlie  exports  from  thu  part  to 
tlie  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Mahogany,  being  the  total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 ^10,272  49 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 7,698  34 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 13,864  92 

Total  for  nine  months 31,835  75 


October  25, 18G8. 

Unavoidable  circumstances  have  transpired  to  prevent  me  from 
obtaining  the  necessary  information  for  the  formation  of  my  annual 
report  until  the  present  time. 

During  the  i)receding  year  there  has  entered  this  port  1,982  and 
cleared  2,518  tons  of  American  shipping,  importing  from  the  United 
States  $28,218  worth  of  lumber,  flour,  liquors,  and  groceries;  and  the 
exports  to  the  same  place  during  the  same  period  amount  to  $23,605  79. 
The  United  States  supply  the  groceries,  and  Great  Britain  the  dry 
goods,  for  this  consular  district. 

The  exports  of  this  port  are  confined  to  mahogany,  ftistic,  hides,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  indigo ;  the  latter  article  Inking  produced  on  the 
Pacific  side,  in  the  districts  of  Tehuantepec  and  Juchitan.  All  tiie 
hides  and  a  small  portion  of  the  maliogany  find  their  way  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  balance  of  these  articles  go  to  England  and 
the  continent.  As  near  as  I  can  estimate,  only  two  thousand  and  forty- 
nine  tons  of  mahogany  have  reached  the  United  States  during  the  i>ast 
year. 

The  carrying  trade  from  this  port  is  principally  done  by  vessels  other 
than  American,  classed  as  follows  for  the  preceding  year :  American, 
2,518;  English,  7,745;  Denmark,  911;  Norway,  499;  Prussian,  886; 
Holland,  584  tons;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  tonnage  is  English,  London  and  Liverpool  being  the  principal  depots 
for  the  mahogany,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  throughout  Europe. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  it  is  freighted  in  English  vessels  when  they 
can  be  chartered  as  low  as  vessels  of  other  nations.  The  rates  of 
freight  have  been,  on  an  average,  to  the  United  States,  ten  dollars  in 
gold  per  ton,  and  to  England  £3  10«. 

Bills  of  exchange,  for  disbursements  of  vessels,  are  drawn  on  England, 
(London  and  Liverpool,)  at  54(7.  to  the  dollar;  no  transactions  with  th^e 
United  States. 

I  find  that  the  imports  of  this  port  during  the  year  1863  amounted  to 
$449,400,  and  the  exports  to  $357,173 ;  since  which  time  the  trade  has 
gradually  decreased  until  the  past  year  it  has  amounted  to  almost  no- 
thing. For  the  two  past  years  mahogany  sold  in  England  has  not  nett^ 
first  cost;  consecpiently  shippers  have  reduced  their  contracts  to  such 
an  extent  that  at  present  the  object  apjiears  to  be  to  collect  advances 
made  to  cutters,  and  to  abandon  the  business.  The  average  cost  of 
mahogany  when  put  on  board  has  been  fifteen  dollars  i)er  ton. 

I  can  only  account  for  the  decrease  of  trade  by  the  enormous  duties 
imx)osed,  both  on  imports  and  exports,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  tariff  of 
1856,  and  the  additionals,  now  amounting  to  ninety-four  per  cent.;  that 
is  to  say,  goods  formerly  paying  a  duty  of  one  dollar  now  pay  one  dol- 
lar ninety-four  cents. 
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la  accoTdance  with  a  decree  of  the  President,  dated  October  31, 1867, 
lour  costing  six  to  eight  dollars  per  barrel  in  the  United  States  pays  a 
Luty  of  eight  dollars  a  ban^el ;  when  costing  eight  to  ten  dollars,  six 
LoUars  a  barrel ;  and  when  costing  t^n  dollars  andui)ward8,  fonr  dollars 
*eT  barreL  With  the  additionals,  these  amounts  will  be  increased 
Linety-four  per  cent.,  which  actually  excludes  the  import^ition  of  the 
jticle.  Permit  me  here  to  remark  that  the  duties  on  goods  import<?d 
rom  coantries  that  furnished  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  late  inva- 
ionare  not  increased.  The  last  native  flour  that  was  sold  here  reached 
he  figure  of  thirty-two  dolLars  per  sack  of  two  hundred  pounds,  in  gold. 
There  is  not  at  present  a  barrel  of  good  floiu'  in  this  port,  and  corn  meal 

3  generally  used  by  foreigners. 

Port  dues,  real  and  imaginary,  are  so  high  that  owners  and  masters 
»£  vessels  decline  a  charter  to  this  port  when  one  can  be  obtained  to 
hiiy  other  part  of  the  world. 

Charges  for  pilotage  inward  are  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a 
wed,  and  the  same  outward  over  the  bar ;  and  twelve  dollars  up  the 
un,  and  the  same  down ;  twelve  dollars  for  the  use  of  small  boat  used  by 
he  pilots ;  twenty-five  dollars  for  light-hoiLse  dues ;  ten  cents  per  ton 
rharfiige,  twenty-five  per  cent,  added;  and  four  dollars  for  bill  of 
lealth.  If  a  vessel  loads  anywhere  in  the  river,  ton  miles  or  more  out  of 
he  limit-s  of  the  municipality,  whjirftige  is  charged  and  collect<;d  on  all 
bieign  vessels.  The  wharfage  amounts  to  the  privilege  of  the  ship 
rotting  her  anchor  on  shore  and  lying  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 
^  The  only  capital  employed  here,  of  any  consequenc/e,  by  American 
itizena  is  invested  by  myself  in  a  steam  saw-mill  for  the  cutting  of 
uahogauy. 

For  several  years  the  residents  of  this  isthmus  have  looked  forward 
nth  anxious  expectation  to  a  railroad  being  constructed  to  connc(?t  this 
»ort  with  Ventosa  or  some  other  port  on  the  Pacific  side.  Capitalists 
a  the  city  of  New  York  had  their  agent  in  the  city  of  Mexico  several 
iionths  la«t  year,  negotiating  for  a  concession  from  the  government  for 
'  right  of  way  for  a  rosul  across  the  isthmus,  but  accom])lished  nothing 
LCfinite  up  to  the  atljournment  of  Congress.  I  am  informed  from  relia- 
ble sources  that  the  subject  will  engage  the  earliest  attention  of  Con- 
mss  this  session.  Should  this  enterprise  succeed,  the  capital  employed 
ronld  naturally  bring  to  this  district  a  large  number  of  Americans,  who 
rfll  be  engaged  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company  and  in  commer- 
ial,  agricultui*a],  and  meehanical  pursuits.  The  richness  of  the  S4)il  of 
his  isthmus,  and  the  general  g04)d  health  enjoyed  by  all  fort»igners  who 
bstaiu  from  dissipation,  so  common  here,  I  feel  assured  would  attract 
he  attention  of  capitalists  and  others,  where  safe  and  large  returns  can 
*e  realized  if  the  necessary  protection  is  given. 

Bie  culture  of  sugar-cane  1  look  upon  as  being  the  best  investment 
or  large  capital,  requiring  but  one  year  for  maturing  the  first  crop; 
•Ifcer  which  two  crops  can  be  obtained  in  fifteen  months.  The  cane, 
^nce  started,  will  continue  to  yield  x)roliftcally  twenty  years  without 
eplanting;  and  I  have  seen  i>lantations  that  have  not  been  replanted 
or  forty  yeai'S.  When  the  plants  have  obtained  a  good  setting  they 
equire  but  little  care  or  cultivation,  as  the  towering  growth  of  the 
^tsdk  efiTectually  shades  the  ground  and  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds. 

have  seen  a  sample  of  sugar-cane  eighteen  feet  in  length  and  three 
Hehes  in  diameter.    The  yield  will  average  a  ton  of  sugar  to  the  acre 

4  each  cutting  after  the  first  year,  and  the  product  of  rum  and  molasses 
rill  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  The  lands  along 
he  banks  of  all  the  rivers  are  adnmably  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
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sugar-cane,  and  in  many  places  on  the  high  lands  I  have  seen  good 
crops  successfully  raised  year  after  year  without  irrigation,  the  rainy 
season  being  sufficiently  long  to  mature  the  crop. 

Coffee  attains  perfection  in  three  years  almost  anywhere  on  the  isth- 
mus. At  present,  however,  the  culture  of  coffee  cannot  be  made  profit- 
able, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  indolent  habits  of  the 
natives. 

Rice  grows  well,  either  in  high  or  low  lands,  the  best  quality  and 
yield  being  obtained  on  the  mountains  dividing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  The  want  of  confidence  in  the  government  occasions  the  inac- 
tivity of  capital  and  enterprise ;  yet,  when  nature  is  so  bountiful  in  her 
gifts,  there  is  but  little  need  of  the  poorer  classes  exerting  themselves, 
when,  with  an  ax,  machete,  (a  kind  of  sword,)  and  a  pointed  stick,  they 
can  go  upon  unoccupied  lands,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance,  and 
build  a  house  and  cultivate  the  soil  without  any  other  implements  of 
husbandry.  Any  part  of  the  country  furnishes  timber  for  a  house,  the 
different  pieces  being  tied  together  with  a  tough  vine,  and  the  roof 
thatched  with  palm  leaves;  and  if  well  put  on  will  last  tliirty  years. 
The  sides  of  the  house  are  inclosed  by  tying  on  small  poles  with  the 
same  vine,  and  plastered  over  with  mud  mixed  with  dried  graas ;  and 
if  the  builder  desires  his  house  to  have  a  neat  appearance,  he  can  readily 
find  a  kind  of  earth  for  a  wash,  either  of  white,  blue,  red,  or  yellow 
color.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is  simple,  and  requires  but  little  labor. 
The  brush  is  cut  down  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and  left 
to  diy  in  the  sun  until  the  first  of  May,  when  it  is  burned,  and  the 
planting  takes  place  immediately  after  the  first  rain,  which  generally 
occurs  about  the  loth  of  May,  without  any  preparation  of  the  soil ;  and 
but  little  labor  is  required  until  the  crop  is  ready  to  gather. 

Petroleum  is  sufficiently  abundant  in  this  district  to  supply  the  world. 
Indications  of  its  locality  exist  everywhere,  and  in  many  places  it  comes 
to  the  surface  and  forms  small  L^kes  and  springs  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  can  be  dipped  up  in  large  quantities.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  side 
of  the  isthmus  is  a  vast  lake  of  petroleum,  in  my  estimation ;  and  firom 
the  explorations  I  have  made  I  believe  it  can  be  found  almost  anywhere. 
Its  richness  has  been  tested  by  some  of  the  best  chemists  in  the  United 
States.  Professor  Percy,  of  New  York,  has  made  an  analysis  of  some  * 
of  this  petroleum,  taken  from  the  surface,  (or  rather  from  one  of  the 
springs,)  the  result  being  as  follows : 

Volatile  combustible  matter 75.95 

Coke 24.05 


100.00 


Submitted  to  distillation  in  solid  retorts  it  furnished  a  thick  lubricat- 
ing oil  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0.897,  (26^  Beaum^,)  in  the  following  pro- 
portions: One  pound  of  bitumen  yields  eight  and  a  half  fluid  ounces  of 
oil ;  hence  one  ton  of  2,240  pounds  yields  148.75  gallons,  or  3.72  barrels 
of  lorty  gallons  each. 

A  separate  fractional  distillation  with  the  heat  raised  to  400^  Fahren- 
heit yielded,  in  one  hundred  parts : 

Illuminating  oil k 13 

Lubricating  oil 87 

100 
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jocalities  where  the  oil  is  found  may  be  denounced  before  the  proper 
rhorities,  in  conformity  with  the  mineral  laws,  which,  strange  to  say, 
id  fdl  the  revolutions  and  commotions  of  this  distressed  country,  have 
lained  immutable.  I  have  denounced  fourteen  of  these  localities, 
I  the  denouncements  have  been  admitted  by  the  general  government; 
t  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  government  deters  capitalists  in 
)  United  States  from  investing  in  this  profitable  business.  The  pro- 
tive  tariff  of  it«elf  being  a  good  profit,  (amounting  to  about  forty 
r  cent.,)  appears  to  be  a  sufi&cient  inducement  to  ventilate  this  busi- 
es. As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  petroleum 
)  annually  introduced  into  Mexico.  At  the  present  rates  of  freight, 
3  oil  can  be  taken  from  the  wells  and  shipped  to  Europe  for  $2  25  per 
rrel,  and  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  for  much  less. 


Mazatlan. — Isaac  Sisson,  Commercial  Agent 

December  31,  18C7. 

vUmemt  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  tfie  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Nidiiig  stones $33  60 

moiis,  fish,  oranees,  and  peppers 341  13 

Set,  leather,  hark,  tin,  chin,  and  pepper 4,785  80 

nes,  chin,  and  pepper 270  00 

giwand  machinery 12  00 

rChenware  and  metals 47  50 

tteips  and  soap 192  75 

ppcrs 242  16 

pm 2,833  55 

Total  for  quarter  ende<l  December  31, 1867 8,758  39 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 3,937  62 

ToUl  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 4,105  50 

Total  for  nine  months 16,801  51 


ACAPULCO. — G.  M.  Cole,  Commercial  Agent 

December  31,  18C7. 

utement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  qtiarter  ended  this  day. 

DM $255  16 

des  and  deer-skins 2,053  34 

ipet-bags 92  70 

m 119  50 

ehinealand  gum .' 3,265  37 

Total  for  quarter  ende<l  December  31, 1867 5,786  07 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 12,871  23 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Juno  30,  1868 2,277  36 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 3,728  35 

Grand  total 24,663  01 


February  8,  1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  supreme  government  of  the  Mexican 
pnblic  h^  been  pleased  to  make,  in  the  present  custx)m-hou8e  tariff,  the 
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following  change,  enforced  in  this  port  since  the  first  of  February  last : 
"All  merchandise,  of  any  description  whatever,  to  pay  henceforward  an 
additional  duty  of  fifty  cents  on  every  one  hundred  pounds,  gross  weight." 
This  duty  is  very  onerous  on  California  lumber,  flour,  and  machinery, 
which  gradually  have  come  into  general  use  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 


Tampico.— F.  Chase,  Comul  General 

December  31,  1867. 

Statement  shotoing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Hides $3,654  44 

Guniiy  bags i  564  9A 

Fruit 796  77 

Istle,  &c 17,180  30 

Goat-skins 284  44 

Sarsa 2,144  04 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 24,624  93 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 69,854  93 

Total  for  six  months 94,479  86 


Mabch  4, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  decree  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment of  November  19, 1867,  abrogating  a  former  decree  imposing  the 
collection  of  ^'peajes,"  or  toll,  upon  the  transmission  of  merchandise  from 
one  point  of  the  republic  to  another,  and  in  substitution  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing taxes  are  in  course  of  collection  under  the  last-mentioned  decree, 
at  this  port  and  other  places  throughout  this  republic : 

1.  Fifty  cents  per  annum  on  the  value  of  every  one  thousand  dollars 
invested  in  rural  property. 

2.  Fifty  cents  per  annum  on  every  one  thousand  dollars  invested  in 
mills  and  manufactures  of  every  description,  payable  in  three  equal 
installments. 

3.  One  dollar  for  every  eight  arrobas  of  merchandise  landed  from  for- 
eign ports,  payable  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  time  of  entry:  to 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  ministerial  department  of  "fomento,'' for 
the  improvement  and  construction  of  roads. 

Until  aoout  the  1st  instant  the  collector  of  this  port  construed  the 
bearing  of  the  decree  of  the  19th  November  aforesaid  to  extend  to  every 
class  of  lumber  and  coals,  and  all  such  articles  arriving  here  were  ad- 
mitted to  entry  under  a  conditional  bond,  securing  the  psiyments,  as  per 
quota  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  eight  arrobas  of  said  effects, 
should  the  government  not  think  proper  to  revoke  or  modify  that  much 
of  the  decree ;  and  it  has  finally  been  decided  by  Mr.  Romero,  in  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  collectors  of  customs,  dated  February  13,  1868,  that 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  and  all  materials  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  ports  in  which  said 
articles  may  be  introduced,  "  should  be  exempt  from  the  imposts  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  the  19th  November,  1867." 

Having  ascertained  that  memorials  had  been  addressed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  praying  that  the  above-mentioned  exemptions  be 
conceded,  I  deferred  reporting  this  decree  to  you  until  th|.  rep^y  was 
obtained.  ' 
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San  Juan  del  Sub.— A.  L.  Tompkins,  Acting  Consul 

^  December  31, 1867. 

atement  shotcing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  durUig  tfie  quarter  ended  this  day. 

vr-flkiDS,  hidee,  &c $17,013  42 

Mk  and  white  India-rubber 2, 944  25 

det 6,366  20 

un 21  50 

78  50 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 26,423  87 

Total  for  quartisr  ended  March  31, 1868 11, 115  42 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 1868 53,741  81 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 29,478  77 

Grand  total 120,759  87 


September  30, 1868. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports 
>iii  the  port  of  San  Joan  del  Sur  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ded  September  30, 1868. 

During  the  year  ninety-eight  invoices  (covering  a  total  value  of 
20,489  87)  were  certified  at  this  consulate,  and  distributed  as  follows: 

New  York $89,557  57 

San  Francisco 30,932  30 

Total 120,489  87 

Of  which  amount  there  were  of— 

to $35,294  00 

er-Bkina 33,896  00 

lado 30,347  50 

Ua-mbber ^    7,665  64 

Vm 6,007  22 

lolwood 4,690  94 

feton 913  52 

iieorado  sugar 747  25 

lieo 645  50 

Ml 84  80 

mmocks 37  50 

m 21  50 

120,411  37 
Box  flaws  reahipped  to  Kew  York 78  50 

120,489  87 
Increase  over  1867 45,153  70 


I 
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DECEI^tBER  31,    1868. 

The  principal  part  of  the  merchandise  shipped  to  and  from  this  port 
is  made  by  the  Panama  Haikoad  Company's  semi-monthly  line  of  steamers 
running  from  Panama  to  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  which  touch  at  this 
port,  thus  forming  a  semi-monthly  connection  with  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  and  also  with  both  the  French  and  English  lines  of  steamers 
tx)  Aspinwall  and  Panama.  Freight  per  steamer  to  New  York  is,  on 
hides,  sixty  cents  each ;  on  deer-skins,  three  cents  per  pound ;  on  general 
merchandise,  (to  or  from,)  atiout in  gold  per  ton  ;  on  general  mer- 
chandise to  or  from  San  Francisco,  per  sailing  vessels,  ft'om  fourteen  to 
eighteen  dollars  in  gold  per  ton. 

Port  charges :  Pilotage,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  foot  draught  of 
water  of  the  vessel,  charged  both  in  and  out.  Half  fees  are  charged  if 
a  pilot  offers  his  services  and  they  are  declined.  Lighterage  from  the 
Panama  Railway  Company's  steamers  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
ton;  from  sailing  vessels,  one  dollar  per  ton,  the  goods  being  in  both 
cases  placed  in  the  custom-house. 

There  are  no  export  duties,  and  the  duties  on  imports  are  so  much  per 
pound  at  the  tariff  rates,  averaging  about  fifteen  per  cent.  Bounties  are 
paid  on  cotton  and  coffee  exported  that  are  the  growth  of  the  State :  on 
cotton,  four  cents  per  poimd;  on  coffee,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  i)ound. 
These  bounties  are  paid  in  certificates,  which  are  received  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  payment  of  duties  to  the  amount  of  their  value. 

The  import  duties  are  derived  as  follows :  forty  per  cent,  in  money ; 
twenty  per  cent,  in  government  preferred  scrip;  twenty  per  cent,  in  gov- 
ernment scrip ;  twenty  per  cent,  for  the  paying  of  the  house  of  Manning, 
so  that  in  reality  the  duties  in  coin  are  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  tariff 
rates,  as  the  scrip  is  worth  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  nominal 
value. 

The  free  goods  are  all  articles  used  in  the  building  of  ships,  barrels 
and  pipes,  agricultural  implements,  pumps,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  maps 
and  globes,  crucibles,  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments,  guano  and 
all  kinds  or  material  used  for  enriching  the  soil,  flour  and  grjiin,  astro- 
nomical, surgical,  hydraulic  and  chemical  instruments,  books  and 
printed  letters,  machines  of  all  classes  and  modes,  patterns  for  writing 
and  printing,  organs  for  churches,  gold  and  silver  in  bullion  or  coin, 
millstones,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  poison  for  hides,  spirits  of  tar,  and  quick- 
silver. 

The  exports  are  hides,  deer-skins,  sugar,  cedar,  Brazil  wood,  cotton, 
coffee.  India-rubber,  cacao,  indigo,  and  gold  bullion,  about  two-fifths  of 
which  i»  value  are  sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods  of  all  kinds,  linen,  clothing, 
trimmings,  ribbons,  spool  cotton  and  silk,  hardware,  cutlery,  crockery, 
wines,  cordials,  flour,  and  Yankee  notions. 

Tobacco,  gunpowder,  and  aguardiente  (native  rum  made  from  sugar) 
are  government  monopolies.  A  French  comi)any  has  also  the  exclusive 
privBege  of  importing  strong  liquors,  for  which  privilege  they  pay  this 
government  the  sum  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

The  mining  branch  of  industry  has  increased  very  much  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  mines  <are  situated  in  the  departments  of  Matazalpa, 
Segovia,  and  Chontales,  and,  so  far  as  developed,  have  proved  remuner- 
ative. At  present  the  Chontales  mines  are  attracting  the  most  atten- 
tion. 

The  government  has  no  mint  for  coining,  and  the  money  in  circulation 
is  mostly  American,  French,  and  Guatemala  silver.  There  is  very  Utfle 
gold  in  circulation,  and  that  is  mostly  American.    Th^govenunent 
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is  one  hundred  cents  to  the  dollar.  In  trade,  however,  the 
omputed  at  eighty  cents,  the  former  being  designated  as  sen- 
ak  or  short.) 

Qcipal  part  of  the  goods  consumed  in  the  State  are  English, 
American  goods  of  all  kinds  find  a  ready  sale ;  but  the  English 
3  give  longer  credits  than  the  American,  and  for  that  reason 

certain  extent,  control  the  trade  of  this  republic.  The  greater 
:'  the  coffee,  cotton,  and  cacao  the  past  year  was  shipped  to 
and  cedar  has  found  a  very  ready  sale  in  Callao.  Horses,  mules, 
5  have  been  in  good  demand  for  the  Costa  Bica,  Honduras,  and 
idor  markets. 

owing  is  the  price  current :  Deer-skins,  jter  pound,  22  to  26  cents; 
'  pound,  5  to  8  cents ;  coftee,  per  pound,  10  to  12  cents ;  raw 
•  pound,  2  to  3  cents ;  Muscovado  sugar,  per  pound,  6  to  7  cents ; 
?r  pound,  9  to  12  cents ;  cacao,  none;  indigo,  per  pound,  75  to 

com,  per  300  pounds,  $2  to  $2  40 ;  good  pack  mules.  x)er  head, 
>;  good  riding  mules,  i)er  head,  $60  to  $100;  common  horses,  i)er 
;  to  $25 ;  good  horses,  i>er  head,  $70  to  $100 ;  beans,  per  300 
17  to  $10 ;  rice,  per  pound,  2^  to  4  cents, 
md  coffee  planting  is  increasing.  Castor  oil  is  also  attracting 
ention.  Cotton  planting  has  decreased,  although  the  crop 
well  at  present.    The  first  crop  of  com  i)roved  in  many  x)laces 

but  the  second  planting  yielded  w^ell,  as  the  rains  which  were 

►r  the  first  planting  were  bountifully  bestowed  upon  the  second. 

pulation  has  been  estimated  by  intelligent  residents  at  300,000 

he  number  of  deaths  for  the  past  two  years,  owing  to  the  cholera 

w  fever  prevailing  here,  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  num- 

•ths. 

lowing  table,  furnished  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  this  port, 

the  amount  of  exports  an<l  duties  received  on  imports  for  the 
r  ended  November  30, 1868,  at  this  port: 

EXPORUP. 

$10,708  85 

86,846  00 

24,138  55 

32,457  75 

58,566  20 

24,300  00 

15,894  00 

1 31,218  95 

3,780  00 

Q »5,556  (M) 

vercoin 6,300  00 

1,048  55 

252  00 

r 720  00 

800  (H) 

440  00 

366  00 

5r 5,796  15 

595  00 

E 100  00 

ood 76  00 

es 42  00 

36  00 

9  of  agave 24  00 

20  00 

17  50 

oe *  13  00 

iot 5  00 

1.-..T. 310,117  50 

OB  
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DUTIES  RECEIVED  ON  IMPORTS. 

Ou  foreign  gomls 6100,967  85 

On  Central  American  goods 14, 089  50 

On  Htrong  liqnort),  (imiK>rtod  by  permission) 110  00 

Total 115,167  35 


As  the  duties  according  to  the  present  tarifl*  are  estimated  to  average 
fifteen  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  importations  would  be  $767,782  33.  As 
there  are  no  export  duties,  very  many  articles  are  shipped  without  any 
return  being  made  to  the  custom-house,  which  would  probably  amount 
to  over  $J:0,000,  making  the  total  exportations  •$350,11 7  50. 


San  Juan  del  Norte.— S.  B.  Cotrell,  Commercial  Agent. 

December  31,  1867. 

Statement  shoxcing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  dunng  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 


• 


Deer-skins,  hides,  rubber,  and  one  cotton  gin  returned,  being  total  for 

quarter  endwl  Dicember  31,  1867 $2,963  52 

Tot«l  for  quartt»r  ended  March  31,  18(W 25,422  16 

Total  for  qmirter  ended  June  30,  1868 8,013  94 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Septenilwr  30,  1868 15. 9r3  25 

Grand  total 52,372  87 


G  V  A  T  £  in  A  I.  A  • 


Guatemala.— E.  TJhl,  Consul 

Dece^ibeb  31,  1867. 

Uement  shmcing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  tJie  United  States  duriiig  the  Quarter  ended  this  day, 

rhiueal,  13,972  pounds $10,456  50 

tr-6kin8,  2,300 1,412  24 

les,  1,700 4,020  34 

ia>nibber,  30,650  pounds , 6,628  47 

Fee,  16,200  iKJunds 1,876  43 

aaparilla,  200  pounds 30  00 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Deceral>cr  31,  1867 24, 42:j  98 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 203, 4H0  47f 

Total  for  qimrter  ended  June  30, 1868 165,791  OOj 

Total  for  |iiue  months 393,695  46^ 
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Sabanilla. — E.  P.  Pellet,  Commercial  Agent. 

December  31,  1867. 

statement  fthoicing  the  deftcription.  quantity^  and  value  of  the  erport^/iror 
this  port  to  the  United  iStaten  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day, 

FuBtic,  and  Hweet  and  salt  liidrs,  20  timH ^,711 

Cort'oe,  and  lira/il  w(mmI.  «5tc.,  2(M)  siukn,  125  ]H»realeH,  200  bags,  and  6^ tons        t»,96U 
MuU  and  Halt  hi<li's,  IHH  bides  an<l  700  dozen  mats 4,J:^i8- 

Total  for  <iuarter  ended  December  31,  1867 17,530 

Total  for  qnarter  ended  Mairb  :U,  lri<W 71.7.> 

Total  for  (luarter  ende<l  Jnne  liO,  \f^\6 21,77 

Total  for  <inarter  entb-d  July  and  August,  lc<6d 26, 00 

Total  for  eb'veu  nioutliH  ended  August  31,  1868 173, 


April  2, 18(^^ 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  commerw  between  the  LTi-^ite 
States  and  this  ex)untry  is  <?reatly  on  the  increase.  There  have  arrxre 
in  the  port  of  S.abanilhi  during  the  three  months  of  this  year  six  Amen' 
can  vessels,  against  thi'ee  (hiring  the  whole  of  the  year  1807. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  jear 
amcmnted  to  *()7,r)J)8  48;  during  the  entire  year  past,  to  $78,415  IJS." 

Jt  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  but  tlu*,  commencement  of  a  revival  of 
the  hite  active  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countnes. 

1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  secMmd  annual  eommeidai 
return  for  tlie  year  eudetl  September  30,  18(>8.    It  affords  me  ^jreat 
pleasures  to  be  able  to  state  that  commerce  between  tliis  consulate  and 
the  United  SUites  is  reviving,  as  a  comparison  of  the  annexed  Uibles  with 
those  of  the  year  past  will  show. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  tariff  of  this  country,  aud  the 
department  has  from  time  to  time  been  api)rised  of  the  same.  *  1  Jipiwnd 
the  most  important.  The  "  first  class,-  as  formerly,  is  free.  The  **sK*ond 
class,"  wliich  paid  three  and  a  half  cents  per  kilogram,  gross  weight, 
now  pays  five  cents.  The  "third  class,^  which  paid  thirty  cents, now 
l)ays  forty  five  cents  per  kih>grain,  gross  weight. 

The  following-named  ai1i(jles,  formerly  included  in  the  second  class, 
and  paying  a  duty  of  live  cents  per  kilogi^am,  are  now  fi-eeiLi^i^l 
eemcMit;  unmanufactured  wood  for  building;  pieces  of  ii*on  aud  wood  to 
construct  and  fix  suspension  bridges,  wharves,  and  landing  places; 
miU'hines,  a[)paratus,  and  materials  necessary  to  repair  the  l>oatsuavi- 
gating  the  rivers  of  Colombia,  for  constructing  and  repairing  su8i)eBflon 
bridges,  wharves,  landing  places,  electric  telegi'aphs,  railroads,  and  for 
cleaning  the  bays  and  ports;  machines  whose  weight  does  not  exceed 
one  thousand  kilogiams;  tools  and  utensils  destiuwl  exclusively  for  wb* 
Htnicting  and  rei>airing  the  public  roads,  when  iiske<l  for  by  States;  n<*5 
com;  potatoes;  onions;  cabbages;  peas;  fi*esh fruits ;  and  unsized j^^' 
ing  paper. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  which  formerly  paid  forty-five  cents perkilO' 
gram,  now  pays  but  five  cents. 
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St<t,tement  of  €X2)ort8  from  thiH  consulate  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 

ended  September  30,  18G8. 

Coffee,  310,0}?0  iK)uncl8 8:W,098  8(1 

8  w«-et  hules,  1 1,614  ixnmds 5K),  023  86 

Suit  hiihrt,  2,504  poiimls 5,551  02 

Fu*rio,  391  tons (i,:{5:i  20 

Rft&lstaui  tola,  4,181  poundH 1, 672  40 

Hat*.  4.H64jV  dozeu :«>,:W4  00 

Quiuia,  Xi,:fctt)  pounds 2,796  00 

Kiitauhiu  root.  3,792  iwunds 409  00 

Hide  cuttings,  24  bales lOH  25 

IiMlia-rnblHT,  :J05  bales 11,909  14 

iioa tt^kins.  74 25  2< » 

Brazil  w.mkI.  6^  tons 131  25 

C  i  jra  re,  6,950 74  05 

Raisilla.  216  iMHinds 259  20 

Iptrcatuanha,  :J:J:<  jwunds :J33  00 

oewiiig-macliiue,  1 H  00 

Total 132,116  97 


FoftheRame  period  during  1S07  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
'^ere  in  valuation  $78,415  95,  being  an  increase  for  the  year  18G8  of 
«53,701  02. 

Statement  of  valuation  of  exports  from  this  consulate  to  Europe  for  the 

year  ended  September  30,  18G8. 

Cotton,  e43.9:«>  kilograms §259,004 

oAUaiu.  7,790  kilogi-anis 9. 784 

Brazil  wo*m1,  29.(KH)  kilogiams 1,  i:» 

Coffee,  1,121,757  kilograms 237.541 

Hides,  159,7t59  kilograms 29,713 

'  UHtie.  1,240,(H>0  kilogiams 2(», 971 

^uhmi,  17,3:i5  kilograms 11,282 

Jj'orv  unts,  104,000  kilograms 3, 648 

Toljaeco,  3.913,366  kilograms 2, 212,  H05 

^lier  pitMlucts^  (^,787  kilograms 25, 144 

Total,  7,522,739  kilograms 2.811,022 


S^ntement  of  valuation  of  imports  into  this  consulate  for  the  year  ended 

September  30,  1808. 

|^«r>in  UnitMl  States,  397,264  kilograms §95,175  r> 

.  *^»ra  England,  691..5.52  kilograms 257,425  05 

f.'Om  Geriuanv,  55,5,444^  kilograms 1<)8, 617  15 

J.«^ni  AntUlasI  199,8:M  kilograms 11,752  (« 

*  *t*iii  other  nations,  290,843  kilograms :W,  480  20 

Total,  2,134,937i  kilograms 5<>9,449  75 


9 


The  following  prices  current  have  ranged  during  the  year  past :  Collee, 
c^nts  per  i)ound :  sugar,  10  cents  per  pound ;  beef,  10  cents  per  pound ; 
^•^rk,  10  cents  i>er  pound;  American  butter  50  to  (K)  vvuU  per  pound; 
^^ur,  $18  to  $20  i)er  barrel;  corn,  $5  per  fanega  of  450  pounds;  jwta- 
j^'^sB,  G  to  8  cents  per  pound;  salt,  (native,)  810  per  fanega  of  450  pounds; 
pj^ ported  salt,  $14  per  fanega;  sweet  hides,  10  cents  per  pound;  sidt 
^<les,  8  cents  per  pound;  cotton,  10  to  12  cents  per  pound ;  tobacco,  12 
^^  14  cents  per  pound. 

Ihe  cotton  and  tobacco  crops  for  the  year  past  have  been  good ;  and 
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while  the  former  f^vea  promise  for  the  coming  year,  the  latter  is  suffering 
fix)m  drought  and  the  ravages  of  insects. 

In  closing  this  return  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  many  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  in  this  city  during  the  year  past,  and  that  build- 
ings are  rising  on  every  side. 

The  railroad  so  long  projected  to  Sabanilla  is  to  be  commenced  next 
month.  On  its  comi)letion  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Colom- 
bia will  naturally  seek  this  port.  Its  advantages  to  this  consulate  and 
the  interior  generally  cannot  be  overestimated. 


Cabthagena.— A.  S.  Hanabebg,  Consul  . 

January  31, 1869. 

During  the  year  18C8  there  entered  at  this  port  sixteen  American  ves- 
sels of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,798  tons.  Of  these  there  were  thirteen 
vessels  from  the  port  of  New  York,  partly  laden  with  American  cargo 
of  the  value  of  $81,902  20.  Tlie  total  value  of  the  importations  at  this 
port  from  aU  countries  for  the  same  period  was  $434,103  46,  the  great 
mjgority  being  of  English  production.  During  the  same  period  there 
were  cleared  for  the  port  of  New  York  thirteen  American  and  one  Eng- 
lish vessel,  laden  with  produce  as  follows : 

India-nibbor,  299,928  kilograms $151,175  78 

Fustic,  623,;«1  kilograms 8,874  77 

Hides,  3,746  kilograms 7,981  97 

Coffee,  23,220  kilograms 4,771  95 

Balsams,  3.234  kilograms 4,004  40 

Panama  hate,  724 3,479  20 

Oldirou,  copi>er,  &c 903  95 

Ipecacuanha,  250  kilograms 690  97 

Cocoa  nuts,  27,640 479  89 

Ivory  nute,  33,024  kilograms 319  66 

Sondries 770  53 

Total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  (in  Colombian  currency  of 
97.3  cente  to  the  dollar.) 183,453  07 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  during  the  year  1868 
was  about  $600,000,  the  principal  articles  of  produce  composing  the 
same  being  India-rubber,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Of  India-rubber  the 
total  amount  exi>orted  was  621,815  kilograms.  Of  tobacco  there  was 
shipped  to  Bremen  about  450,000  kilograms,  and  of  cotton  335,000  kilo- 
grams to  England.  The  produce  of  cotton  is  annually  increasing  in  this 
country,  and  the  quality  is  about  equal  to  the  middling  uplands  of  the 
TJnited  States. 

During  the  last  year  petroleum  springs  have  been  discovered  at  differ- 
ent places  on  or  near  this  coa.st,  and  for  sami>les  which  have  been 
brought  to  this  city  the  oil  is  pronounced  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  but 
as  yet  no  works  have  l)een  undertaken  for  it«  collection. 

The  product  of  India-rubber,  which  has  been  for  many  years  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  export  from  this  country,  is  yearly  diminishing,  owing 
to  the  destrnetion  of  the  tree  in  it«  collection.  It  is  now  only  found  at 
a  very  great  distance  fiom  this  place,  and  distant  also  firom  the  coast 
and  navigable  rivers  and  streams.  There  are  said  to  be  large  quantities 
of  this  valuable  product  on  the  Darien  coast,  which  is  inhibited  by  the 
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San  Bias  Indians.    But  those  savages  do  not  collect  it  themselves,  and 
^vrill  not  permit  the  entrance  of  other  people  into  their  territory.    It  is 
to  be  boi)ed  that,  with  the  commencement  of  the  surveys  and  the  work 
for  the  construction  of  the  projected  interoceanic  canal  through  that 
part  of  the  isthmus,  the  rich  products  of  those  forests  may  be  added  to 
tbe  products  of  the  country  and  the  world.    The  national  government 
of  this  countrj^  collects  a  tax  of  three  cents  per  kilogram  on  India-rub- 
ber collected  on  the  public  domain ;  also  one  cent  per  kih)gram  on  bal- 
sams, and  one  cent  i)er  miriogram  of  dyewoods  and  lumber. 


YEXEZTEIiA 


Laguayra. — C.  H.  LoEHR,  Consul. 

December,  31, 186:^^ 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  th%s  day. 

Cocoa |3, 

Deer-skins 12, 

Hides ^j^ 

Coffee ^ 1,      ,55jg 

Specie  in  American  gold 21,     ,^tor 

Return  goods ^^  > 

Straw  hats 1^  coo  (k 

Cocoa,  bitters,  bides,  bide  cuttings,  specie,  (United  States  gold,)  deer-skins, 
artificial  liowers,  straw  bats,  coffee,  bran,  boms,  fustic,  indigo,  oranges, 
sweetmeats,  empty  wbeat  bags,  &c 12L ,  332  81 

Total  for  (juarter  ended  December  31,  1867 161, 926  06 

Total  forquart4»r  ended  Marcb  31,  1868 50,349 a? 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 263,613  j^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 103,87244 

Grand  total *  579,76186 


Tlie  followiiig  is  a  price  current  of  articles  of  Venezuelan  prodace 
exported  from  the  port  of  Laguayra  for  the  month  of  January,  1868: 
Cotton,  per  quintal,  $12  50;  indigo  flor.  barinas,  per  pound,  $1  to $103; 
cocoa,  Sotovento,  per  fanega  of  100  pounds,  $34 ;  cocoa,  Rio  Chico,  per 
fanega  of  100  pounds,  $30  to  $32 ;  cocoa,  Carupano,  per  fane^  of  100 
pounds,  $22 ;  coffee,  washed  Caracas,  per  quintal,  $13  25  to  |U  75; 
coffee,  unwashed  Caracas,  per  quintal,  $13  to  $13  50 ;  coffee,  common 
C<aracas,  per  quintal,  $12 ;  hides,  oxen,  salted,  i)er  quintal,  $6  50;  hid€«» 
sweet,  folded,  per  quintal,  $12  to  $13 ;  hides,  washed,  per  quintal,  $1350; 
deer-skins,  per  quintal,  $40;  fustic  of  the  coast,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
$18  to  $20 ;  lignumvitie,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,$15  to  $  16 ;  brownsugar, 
(Muscovatlo,)  per  quintiil,  $5  to  $6. 

Exchange  on  London,  $G  50  the  pound  sterling  at  ninety  days' rigli^*'» 
on'  Paris,  3.0  francs  the  dollar  at  ninety  daj^s'  sight;   on  Hambu^^;^ 
33  to  33 J  shillings  the  dollar  at  ninety  days'  sight.    The  dollar  currenc^ 
of  Venezuela  is  equal  to  74.42  cents,  estimated  in  American  or  Spani^^ 
silver  dollars. 
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April  6, 1868. 

>  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  duplicate  of  record  for  March, 
dtaining  prices  cupent  of  exports,  exchange,  United  States  and 
shipping,  and  value  of  trade ;  foreign  vessels  in  port. 
lac  of  the  port : 

2. — Our  town  appears  like  a  military  camp,  to  the  great  annoy- 

commerce;   about  four  hundred  men  are  here,  who  at  night 

pibuted  to  the  municipality,  the  market,  and  the  wharf  by  the 

the  custom-house.     At  7  o'clock  p.  m.  there  is  a  network  of 

in  every  direction,  and  no  one  ventures  to  be  about  the  streets 

,  unless  exposed  to  be  fired  at  or  started  by  the  brutal  soldiers — 

onpleasant  affair  for  the  peaceable  i)opulatioH.    In  the  daytime 

looks  like  a  cemetery,  and  in  the  evening  all  the  doors  are  closed 

7  to  8  o'clock.    General  Falcon  has  become  very  irritable, 

treated  of  late  some  individuals  very  harshly.    He  is  sur- 

by  the  same  circle.    On  his  last  visit  to  this  port  none  of  the 

nor  merchants  called  on  him.    Nearly  all  the  public  and  some 

houses  are  converted  into  barracks.    Very  little  coffee  comes  to 

lie  mule-drivers  carrying  produce  will  not  approach,  except  some 

L  the  vessels  will  be  long  in  getting  their  cargoes.    Besides,  not 

iser  from  the  interior,  the  greatest  misery  and  scarcity  of  money 

.    It  appears  that  the  factions  are  getting  nearer  to  Caracas,  but 

)  to  exhaust  by  their  guerilla  warfare  all  the  resoui'ces  oi  the 

lent. 

10. — ^We  are  still  badly  off  j  no  money  and  no  business ;  plenty 
tnd  news  about  the  revolution,  but  we  can  rely  on  nothing,  the 
lent  holding  all  in  their  own  hands.  The  factions  are  about  the 
Valencia.    They  worry  the  government,  but  no  decisive  fights 

15. — ^Various  state  governments  have  put  enormous  internal 
n  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  hides,  mm,  sugar,  &c. ;  collect  two  dol- 

carga  on  dry  goods  sent  into  the  interior,  and  four  reals  on 
f  provisions ;  each  head  of  cattle  is  to  pay  five  dollars  before 
T,  or  passing  the  road.  What  w^e  eat  now  costs  its  weight  in 
"he  rebellion,  although  in  appearance  quite  still,  continues  in  dif- 
arts  of  the  country,  and  when  one  party  is  put  down  another 
after  it.  When  shall  this  dreadful  state  of  things  which  we  are 
I  pass  away!    Venezuela  will  be  thrown  back  for  years! 

19. — No  sales;  no  money  in  circulation;  no  credit;  families, 
iments,  companies,  are  suffering.  The  first  houses  here  liave 
ests  entirely  empty,  and  by  this  true  statement  the  situation  of 
►r  firms  may  be  imagined.  A  general  commercial  crash  is  feared 
;he  months  following  May,  when  all  the  crop  shall  have  disap- 

25. — Commodore  Charles  C  Boggs  arrived  here  in  the  United 
teamer  De  Soto,  from  Cura^oa,  on  the  19th  instant :  went  to 

on  the  following  day;  had  an  interview  with  Vice-President 
umed  to  his  ship  on  the  24th ;  pronounced  himself  excellently 
by  Minister  Still  well  and  myself,  and  left  at  11  a.  m.  for  Santa 
return  again,  as  he  asserted,  in  a  fortnight  for  the  settlement  of 
p  of  the  American  whaling  schooner,  Hannah  Grant. 

26. — ^The  Venezuelan  war  steamer  Boli\ia  arrived  here  this 

at  0  o'clock,  with  President  Falcon  on  board.  General  Falcon 
Caracas,  and  the  Bolivia  returned  to  Puerto  Cabello. 

30. — ^If  we  are  to  believe  the  news  in  circulation,  a  great  fight 
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nmst  be  going  on,  or  is  about  to  bike  place  between  Bruziial'a  army  ai^ 
tlie  factions  arouuil  Valeucia.    Bruziial  had  ao  iDter\'iew  nitb  Gcue^^ 
Araua,  the  factions'  chief,  whom  he  asked  to  lay  dowu  arms  and  rettin 
to  alle^ance  to  the  govenmient.     General  Ai«na  expressed  himself  «^ 
ling,  on  the  condition  that  FaJcou  resigns  his  title  as  President,  and 
retires  from  power.    President  Falcon  lias  called  General  Coliita  nitli 
1,500  men  to  Caracas,  to  resist  the  action  of  congress  against  bin. 
Congress  protest£d,  and  is  to  adjoum. 

The  following  are  the  prices  cuiTent  of  Venezuelan  produce  exported 
from  the  port  of  La  Guayra  during  the  month  of  March,  1SG8 :  Colloi, 
per  quiutjil,  $1^  to  $15 ;  indigo,  (Hor  Bariuas,)  per  |>ound,  $1  00;  cocoa, 
(Sotovento,]  perfanegaof  IlOpounds,  $34;  cocoa, (UioChico,)  per fuie{!i 
of  110  jmunds,  $32  to  $34;  cocoii,  (Canipano,)  i>er  fauega  of  llOjHHiDcis, 
$32:  coffee,  washed  Caracas,  per  qnintal,  $14  75  to  $L5  75;  coffee, m- 
waslied  Caracas,  i>cr  tguiiittil,  $13  to  $13  50 ;  coffee,  common,  i>er  quiotal, 
$12  to  $13;  deei'-skins,  per  ']uintal,  $40;  hides,  oxen  and  salted, per 
quintal,  $(>  50;  hides,  sweet  and  folded,  i>er  quintal,  $13  to  $14;  Udts, 
sweet  and  washed,  per  quintal,  $15  50;  fustic  of  the  coast,  |>er  ton  of 
2,000  pounds,  $20;  ligimmvitie,  |>er  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  $15  t«tI6; 
dyewood,  per  ton  of  2,000  pouuds,  $18  to  $25;  sugar,  (Muscovado,) 
brown,  ]ier  quintal,  $5  to  $6. 

Exchange  on  London,  $0  50  the  pound  sterling  at  ninety  days'  sigbt; 
on  Paris,  3.85  francs  the  dollar  at  ninety  days' sight ;  on  Hamburg,  31 
shillings  the  dollar  at  ninety  days'  sight. 

d  foreign  thipi 
onik  of  March,  18^. 
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CLEARED. 


1 

► 

m 

• 

i 

^                                  ARTICLI8  EXPORTED. 

r. 

• 

1 

• 

a 

o 

o 

• 

s 

•a 

a 

1 

• 

1 

Lbt. 

Lbf. 

LlM. 

No. 

No. 

Lbi. 

s 

Itton. 
olon't 

2 
6 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 

570 
1,531 
1,149 
693 
528 
472 
314 

242,000 

1, 196, 970 

87,825 

34,200 

196, 570 

66,000 

8,000 

44,433 

10,400 

18,920 

10, 340 

5,787 

870 
383 

2,300 
104 

"i'lbo' 

$40,733  93 

201.922  15 

43.t»15  22 

>nles. 

3.599 

28.160 

28,418  00 

nlM.. 

19,570 

42,240  10 

lonies 

10,583  96 

eolo't 

8,240 

12,125 

4.307  12 

..... 

18 

5,257 

1,831.565 

58,432 

91,017 

1,213 

2,404 

16,825 

•  372,060  50 

Mteli  entered :  5  barkti,  2  brig«,  2  brigantineii,  3  Bchooners,  2  Rteaiuen,  and  10  in  port, 
•nela  cleared :  4  barks,  3  briga,  5  brigantines,  4  schooners,  2  steamers,  and  6  in  port 
kassengers  entered,  116. 


ondri<>s,  of  which  tht* re  were  exported  to  various  countries :  Sweetmeats,  4  boxes ;  old  copper; 
chocolate,  110  pounds;  hats,  92  dozen ;  tlger-skius, 2 ;  dyewood,  10 pieces;  to  the  United  States, 
ot  bran ;  and  to  Great  Britain  and  colonies,  1,044  pounds  of  indigo. 

lowing  foreign  vessels  arrived  in  port:  French  bark  Tamauli- 
iavre;  German  brig  Superb,  for  Amsterdam ;  German  bark 
for  Amsterdam;  Danish  brig  Helge,  for  Hamburg;  French 
cas,  for  Hamburg ;  German  brig  Uranus,  for  Havre, 
'k  Tamaulipas  arrived  from  St.  Thomas  on  the  6th  of  March 
an  unclean  bill  of  health,  and  was  put  in  quarantine  for  forty 
)rding  to  the  quarantine  law  of  this  country,  counting  from  the 
i8t  clearance.  On  account  of  some  American  passengers  on 
igineers  for  the  mines  of  Guayana,)  I  succeeded  in  having  the 
e  performance  reduced  to  twenty-three  days,  aud  ended  on  the 
tut. 
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The  following  are  the  prices  current  of  Venezuelan  produce  exported 
from  the  port  of  La  Guayra  during  the  month  of  February,  1868 :  Cot- 
ton, per  quintal,  $12  to  $12  50 ;  indigo,  (flor  Barinas,)  per  pound,  $1  03 
to  $1  06 ;  cocoa,  (Sotovento,)  per  fanega  of  112  pounds,  $33  to  $36 ;  cocoa, 
(Rio  Chico,)  per  fanega  of  112  pounds,  $33  to  $34 ;  cocoa,  (Carupano,) 
per  fanega  of  112  pounds,  $22  to  $24 ;  coffee,  washed  Caracas,  per  quin- 
tal, $13  50  to  $15 ;  coffee,  unwashed,  Caracas,  per  quintal,  $12  50  to  $13 ; 
coffee,  common,  Caracas,  per  quintal,  $10  50  to  $11  75 ;  hides,  ox,  salted, 
per  quintal,  $6  50;  hides,  sweet  folded,  per  quintal,  $13  to  $14;  hides, 
sweet  washed,  per  quintal,  $15  50;  deer-skins,  $40  per  quintal;  fustic  of 
the  coast,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  $20 ;  lignumvitse,  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  $15  to  $16 ;  dyewood,  per  ton  of  2,000  i)ounds,  $18  to  $25 ;  sugar, 
(Muscovado,)  brown,  i)er  quintal,  $4  50  to  $5  75. 

Exchange  on  London,  $6  50  the  pound  sterling  at  ninety  days'  sight ; 
on  Paris,  3.90  francs  the  dollar  at  ninety  days'  sight ;  on  Hamburg,  33  to 
33^  shillings  the  dollar  at  ninety  days'  sight. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  of  articles  of  consumption  for 
February,  1868 :  Sugar,  refined  Maracaibo,  per  quintal,  $22  to  $24 ;  su- 
gar,'refined,  Guatue,  per  quintal,  $10  to  $16;  rum  of  30  degrees,  'per 
carga  of  100  bottles,  rum  of  21  degrees,  per  carga  of  80  bottles,  $8  to 
$8  50;  rice,  native,  per  fanega  of  112  pounds,  $12  to  813;  rice,  foreign, 
per  quintal,  $7;  starch,  per  quintal,  $5  to  $5  25;  garlic,  first  quality, 
]>er  100  strings,  $25  to  $30 ;  beans,  white,  per  fanega,  $12  to  $14;  beans, 
black,  per  fanega,  $7  to  $8;  onions,  per  quintal,  $6  50  to  $7;  skins, 

sheep,  per  carga  of  eight, ;  flour,  per  barrel,  $21;  maize,  per 

fanega,  $3  50  to  $3  75;  lard,  native,  per  quintal,  $19  to  $20;  lard,  for- 
eign, per  quintal,  $24  to  $25;  soaps,  Caracas,  ])er  box,  $1  87;  soap. 
Ananco,  per  box,  $1  13  to  $2  25;  sugaf,  brown  Caracas,  X)er  carga  of  64 
loaves,  $15  to  $16;  cheese,  each  $12  to  $12  50;  tallow,  per  quintal,  $13 
to  $14;  leather,  sole,  native,  per  side,  $21;  leather,  sole,  foreign,  per 
side,  — ;  tobacco,  Orituco,  per  roll,  $4;  tobacco,  St.  Domingo,  large  leaves, 
per  quintal,  $36  to  $40;  tobacco,  St.  Domingo,  small  leaves,  per  quintal, 
$12  to  $13;  candles,  tallow,  molded,  per  quintal,  $18  50  to  $21. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  nationality  and  destination  of  for- 
eign vessels  loading  in  port  during  the  month  of  February,  1868 :  Brit- 
ish steamer  for  LiverixM)],  Hamburg  brigantine  for  Hamburg,  Hamburg 
bark  for  Ponce,  four  German  brigs  for  Hamburg,  German  brigantine 
for  St.  Thomas,  French  bark  for  Bordeaux,  French  brig  for  Bordeaux, 
French  bark  for  Marseilles,  Spanish  brig  for  Mayaguez,  Spanish  brig- 
antine for  Mayaguez,  and  Spanish  brig  for  Porto  Bico. 
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etmm  of  the  coasting  trade  at  the  part  of  I. a  Guayra  from  February  28,  1867,  to  Feb- 
ruary 2\),  itm. 


ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

Average  days 
passage  to  La 
Quayra. 

3i 

From — 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tods. 

• 

Crews. 

cq 

o  « 

38 
24 
43 
19 
25 
13 

7 

4 

7 
18 

9 
14 

8 
18 
10 
12 
47 
21 
52 
102 

8 
36 

6 
16 

4 

4 
11 

6 

1.444 

668 
1,260 
360 
212 
178 

60 

58 

60 
1,946 

76 
124 

97 

355 

107 

151 

1,050 

228 

1,664 

5,166 

55 
544 

81 
189 

42 

32 
170 

58 

124 

114 

136 

62 

89 

45 

21 

15 

21 

74 

20 

48 

26 

70 

48 

42 

126 

102 

210 

514 

23 

131 

22 

53 

15 

18 

46 

19 

39 

24 

42 

16 

24 

13 

6 

3 

7 

18 

9 

14 

9 

17 

12 

12 

46 

21 

51 

99 

6 

34 

6 

13 

4 

3 

11 

5 

1,482 

668 

1,214 

310 

194 

174 

56 

44 

60 

1,946 

76 

124 

110 

316 

126 

166 

1,014 

228 

1,566 

5,024 

42 

504 

81 

142 

42 

34 

170 

56 
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114 

129 

50 

83 

42 

18 

12 

21 

74 

20 

48 

31 

65 

57 

45 
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102 

2U8 

497 

16 
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22 

38 

15 

21 

46 

16 

2i 
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2* 
5 
2 
H 
2 
2 
5 
17 
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3 
8 
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2i 
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16 
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94 
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15 

18 

32 

1 

J 

582 

16,435 

«,234 

564 

15,959 

2,095 

1,210 

coastwise  trade  of  Venezuela  is  confined  solely  to  Venezuelan 

;  foreign  built  vessels  are,  however,  allowed  to  engage  in  it  by 

ag  flags;  they  generally  carry  produce  to  this  port,  and  take  in 

n  cargo  of  imported  merchandise,  provisions,  &c. 

value  of  the  trade  amounted  during  the  year  to  $1,468,020  15. 

188  of.  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  are :  schooners,  measuring 

I  to  150  tons;  guairos,  measuring  from  12  to  21  tons;  falurhoes, 

Ing  from  5  to  18  tons;  sloops,  measuring  from  8  to  25  tons ;  lali- 

r  boats,  measuring  from  3  to  8  tons. 

■e  were  eighteen  national  vessels  in  port,  viz :  5  schooners,  3  sloops, 

*o,  4  falurhoes,  1  lancha,  4  boats ;  besides  two  gunboats. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Tlie  rate  of  exchange  during  the  gionth  of  July  was  as  follows :  On 
London  $6  50  the  pound  sterling,  at  ninety  days'  sight;  on  Paris  3.85  to 
3.90  francs  the  dollar,  at  nine^:'-^d'^'\s'  sight;  on  Hamburg  33  to  34  shil- 
lings banco  the  dollar,  at  nine'^^*^*^    ys'  sight. 

The  rate  of  exchange  diiriii^^  le  month  of  Octx)ber  was  as  foUows: 
On  London  $6  60  the  pound  st<,  ling,  at  ninety  days'  sight;  on  Paris 
3.95  francs  the  dollar,  at  ninety  days' sight;  on  Hamburg  33  shillings 
banco,  at  ninety  days'  sight. 

Comparative  statement  shotDing  the  prices  current  of  Venezuelan  produce  exported  from  the  port 
of  La  Guayra  during  tlie  months  of  July  and  October j  186d. 


Produce. 

Cotton ' per  quintal . 

Cocoa,  Sotovento per  fanega. 

Cocoa,  Rio  Chico per  fanega. 

Cocoa,  Carupano per  fanega. 

Indigo,  flor.,  BarinaH per  pound. 

Coffee,  washed,  Caracas per  quintal. 

Coffee,  unwatihed.  Caracas per  quintal . 

Coffee,  common,  Caracas per  quintal. 

Hides,  ox,  salted per  quintal . 

Hides,  sweet,  folded per  quintal . 

Hides,  sweet,  washed per  quintal. 

Deersktnri per  quintal. 

Fustic  of  the  coast per  ton  of  3.000  pounds. 

Ltignumvltae per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Dyewood per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Sugar,  muscovado  or  brown per  quintal. 

Coffee,  Tirage per  quintal . 


Prices  daring 
month  of  July. 


122  00 
34  00 
30  00 


15  00 
13  50 
11  00 

13  00 
15  50 
40  00 

15  00 

18  00 

5*00 


to  24  00 
to  36  00 
to  34  00 

22  00 
1  06 
to  17  00 
to  15  00 
to  13  00 
6  50 
to  13  50 
to  16  00 
to  43  00 

20  00 
to  16  00 
to  25  00 
to   6  00 


None. 


Prices  dnxiDf 

month    of 

October. 


$17  00  to  17  25 

40  00  to  46  00 

30  00  to  34  00 

22  00 

1  06 

13  50 

II  00  to  11  5(1 

10  00  to  10  5() 

10  0^ 

15  00  to  15  ^ 

17^ 

34  00  to  37  *^ 

90 
15  00  to  16 
None. 
None. 


The  following  are  the  prices  current  of  Venezuelan  produce  expopf^ 
from  the  port  of  La  Guayra  during  December,  1867 :  Cotton,  per  qninta/, 
$14  to  $15 ;  indigo  of  Barinas,  per  pound,  90  cents  to  $1 ;  cocoa  of  Sof<^ 
vento,  per  fanega  of  one  hundred  pounds,  $38  to  $40;  cocoa  oiBio 
Chico,  per  fanega  of  one  hundred  pounds,  $20  to  $25 ;  cocoa  of  Cam- 
pano,  per  fanega  of  one  hundred  pounds,  «#14  to  $15;  coffee,  washed, 
Caracas,  per  quintal,  $14  to  $15 ;  coffee,  unwashed,  Caracas,  per  quintal, 
$10  to  $12;  hides,  ox,  salted,  per  quintal,  $8  to  $10;  hides,  sweet, 
folded,  per  quintal,  $10  to  $12;  hides,  washed,  per  quintal,  $14  to  $15; 
deer-skins,  per  quintal,  $33  to  $35 ;  fustic  of  the  coast,  per  ton  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  $15  to  $18;  lignum^ita},  per  ton  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  $10  to  $15;  dyewood,  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds,  $1^^  to 
$25. 

Exchange  on  London,  $G  50  the  pound  sterling,  at  ninety  days' sig^t; 
on  Paris,  3.90  francs  the  doUar,  at  ninety  days'  sight ;  on  Hamburg,  33 
skillings  the  dollar,  at  ninety  days'  sight. 
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kowing  the  United  States  andforeWn  shipping  and  value  of  trade  at  La  Guayrafor 

the  month  oj  October,  1867. 


IMPORTATION. 


Nationality. 

1 

o 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
cargoea. 

Dniiei. 

1... 

4 
5 
2 

1,492.84 
2,624 
294 

$108, 522  10 
89,744  10 
40,604  28 

$52, 466  17 
49,830  60 
12, 660  40 

,  and  coloniei 

olonieH 

2 
2 

t 

21 

584 

489 
196 
176 

60,860  14 

34,114  06 

4, 316  50 

1,892  45 

28.210  45 

onies 

17,  148  60 

coloniei  .......................... 

2,910  00 
385  66 

1  colonioB f". 

5,855.84 

340,053  63 

162,611  52 

EXPORTATION.* 


ionality. 

• 

1 

► 
o 
o 

4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 

18 

• 

& 

d 
a 

a 
o 

H 

1 

a 

• 

a 
o 
'*• 
-•• 
o 

O 

(tf 

i 

•a 

Value  of  car- 

>....... ........ 

Lb$, 

1,492.84 
1,746 

276 

217 

513 

288 

289 

386 

Lb$. 
65,570 
56,500 
56.920 
63,297 
109.650 

Lb». 

Lb$. 
48,620 

Lb$. 

No. 
1,963 

$92,999  24 
18,466  16 

1  and  coloniei. .. 

18.020 
51,130 
25,000 

28,315 
1,615 

""ibb' 

1,620 

213 
"2,' 963' 

46,904  35 

31,630  16 

olonies  ......... 

30,338  00 

loni^  .......... 

216,753 
40,140 

65, 918  00 
25,407  15 

colonies  ........ 

16.544 
27,540 

. 

1  colonies ....... 

166 

• 

14,216  54 

5, 207, 84 

352,103 

138,234 

355,443 

2,023 

5,139 

325,879  60 

int  inclndeg  22.586  deer-skiniu  1,538  pounds  of  hide  cuttings,  1  box  of  artificial  flowers,  50  dozen 
I  of  bitters,  1,000  pounds  of  bAn,  and  $40, 134  30  in  specie. 

kowing  the  United  States  and  foreign  shipping  and  value  of  trade  at  La  Guayrafor 

the  month  of  November ,  1867. 


0/ 

IMPORTATION. 


NationaUty. 


SB 

s 


i 


I 

and  colonies 

Dionies 

lonies  .....*.. 

solonies 

I  colonies 


2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 


15 


Tonnage. 


557 
584 

615 
215 
324 
565 
136 
498 


3,494 


Value  of 
cargoes. 


$67,634  00 
18,022  00 
90,531  50 
38,260  00 
28. 240  75 
26,134  00 
27,  480  10 
36, 717  82 


333,020  17 


Duties. 


$32,680  15 
8,394  10 
37,188  25 
18, 417  16 
13,910  65 
11,681  00 
13,073  62 
16, 018  96 


151.363  89 
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COMMEBCIAL  BELATIONS. 


KXPOR' 


:'nHTi 


OW/ 


Nationalltf. 


United  States 

Great  Britain  and  eoloniea. 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

France  and  colonial 

fltoain  and  colonies 

EfoUand  and  colonies 

Denmark  and  colonies  .  — 


Total 


I 


o 


S 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 


i 


557 
1,892 
464 
215 
290 
410 
136 
489 


15 


4,453 


I 


Lb9. 
10,340 
19,034 
64,180 
12,130 
112,750 
1,200 


240 


319,864 


9 

I 


X6«. 


57,740 
14,286 


24.320 
31,4(K) 


127, 749 


LbB. 

18,700 

110.036 

59,  304 


45,865 

373,400 

60,166 


567,161 


Lbi. 


1,600 
4,600 


1.400 


3,600 


No. 
1,199 


1.930 
180 


3,309 


I 


No. 

654 
4,713 
4,110 
1.630 


2.600 


3,707 


II 


-a 


$38,230  82 
72, 416  15 
82, 616  10 
3.294  00 
35,266  15 
85,364  60 
31. 416  00 
14, 257  05 


362.860  87 


*This  amoont  includes  6,501  pounds  of  com.  8.600  ox  horns,  33  tons  of  ftistic,  and  $20,988  88  in  specie. 

SUUement  skowing  the  United  States  and  foreign  shipping  and  vaine  of  trade  at  La  Gnayra  in 

December,  lti(57. 

IMPORTATION. 


Nationality. 


United  States 

Qreat  Britain  and  colonies 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

France  and  colonies 

Spain  and  colonies 

Holland  and  colonies 

Denmark  and  colonies. ... 


^ 

%4 

o 

o 

» 

2 

570 

3 

1,345 

2 

433 

4 

1.213 

1 

168 

2 

93 

3 
17 

123 

4,245 

Value  of 
cargoes. 


$60,222  00 

179, 920  50 

37,500  00 


Dntiei. 


$27,365  15 
98,826  26 
14.822  10 


Total 


69,210  18 


133,007  00 


478,859  68 


35,236  00 


62.146  53 


238.386  04 


EXPORTATION. 


Nationality. 

1 

• 

i 

s 

o 

1 

o 

1 

t 

■ 

1 

ft. 
o 

« 

II 
2 

United  States 

2 
4 
2 

570 
1,646 

471 

Ut. 

Lb$. 

Us. 

Lbs. 

No. 

No. 

Great  Britain  and  colonies. . . 
Hamburg   .  ^ 

279.960 
118,470 

60,644 
50.213 

52,843 
19,666 

1.900 
388 

1,320 
913 

$101,532  13 
66,629  45 

Bremen .-.. 

France  and  colonies 

1 
1 
1 
3 

14 

291 

272 

73 

428 

217,  111 

32,722 

116,380 

1.410 

360 

48,360  00 

Spain  and  colonies 

36.840  42 

Holland  and  colonies 

1,842 

674  15 

Total 

3,751 

The  following  is  a  description  of  imports  concluded  from  dispatches : 

France. — ^The  articles  brought  from  France  are:  Perfumery^  trinkets, 
liquors;  wines,  oils,  stationery,  silks,  hats,  caps,  shoes,  composition  can- 
dles, ladies'  bonnets,  brushes,  lead,  floor  carpet,  flour,  provisions ;  and 
from  Martinique :  Jewelry,  toys,  masks,  ordinary  earthienware,  fire-crack- 
ers, and  other  trifling  articles,  preserved  fruit,  &€. 
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Dtnmarlc  and  8f.  Thomas, — ^The  articles  brought  from  St.  Thomas  are, 
cincipally,  British  manufactures,  oanaburgs,  French  wines  and  brandy, 
in,  hardware,  coal,  iron,  butter,  cheese,  fancy  dry  goods,  and  German 
lien  goods. 

Spain  and  colonies. — ^The  articles  are :  Wines,  brandy,  \inegar,  preiierved 
raits,  garlic,  nuts,  oil,  leeclies,  some  silk,  paper,  Spanish  cards,  parasols, 
BMe,  crockeryware,  kitchen  furniture,  chestnuts,  mirrors,  books,  leather, 
jid  fancy  dry  goods. 

Holland  and  Cura^oa. — The  traffic  with  Holland  is  verj'  insignificant. 
The  articles  brought  from  Curayoa  consist  of  the  mixed  productions  of 
lU  countries,  jmncipally  British,  German,  and  Holland. 

Italy. — ^The  articles  are:  Wines,  sweet  oils,  perfumery,  silk  hats, 
ilmonds,  figs,  nuts,  jewelry,  shoes,  masks,  ladies'  bonnets,  vermicelli, 
oacaroni,  spirits,  porcelain,  sardines,  marble  slabs,  colored  glass,  paper, 
imposition  candles,  and  sundry'  fasicy  dry  goods. 

'Shneral  review  of  the  trade  of  La  Oiuiyra  for  the  year  ended  September 

30, 1868. 

IMPORTS. 

^The  gross  value  of  imports  in  two  hundred  and  six  vessels  of  forty- 
^ine  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-four  tons  measurement,  from  foreign 
ioontries,  amounts  to  $3,866,445  15,  showing  a  decrease  of  $1,084,110  60 
k«  compared  with  the  importations  of  1861,  which  is  attributable  to  the 
Bte  revolution  and  discouraging  legislation.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the 
flipping  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  tons,  owing  to  the  sub- 
^'iikrtion  of  a  schooner  for  the  semi-monthly  St.  Thomas  packet,  which 
Wb  disabled  by  the  late  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies.  The  amount  of 
luty  is  $1,800,713,  being  also  a  decrease  of  $78,251  33  compared  with 
art  year.  The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  (in  tvventv-nine 
United  States  vessels  of  8,038.73  tons  burden)  amounts  to  $633,879  43, 
allowing  a  decrease  of  $41,341  32.  This  may  have  arisen  from  the  lower 
wice  of  petroleum,  which,  next  to  flour,  is  now  the  principal  article  of 
■Alport  The  inports  are  as  follows :  Thirty-six  thousand  and  four  bar- 
•^  of  flour,  fifty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  gallons 
^^  kerosene  and  petroleum :  also  wheat,  barley,  rye  flour,  corn  meal,  bis- 
-iiit^hams,  Manilla  rope,  oakum,  varnish,  paints  and  oils,  ale,  beer,  cider, 
^^isms,  sperm  candles,  cotton  shirting,  madapollams,  checks,  butter, 
^rd,  soap,  tallow,  beans,  i)ease,  cheese,  o-odflsli,  oysters,  patent  medi- 
-iies,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  black  pepper,  shoes,  hats,  brooms,  fur- 
^ture,  hops,  resin,  tar,  spirits  turi>entine,  hair  sieves,  chewing  tobacco, 
^Beches,  crinolines,  plows,  carriages,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  cotton-gins, 
^dle-wicks,  salted  beef  and  pork,  cumin  seeds,  books,  staves,  lumber, 
boards,  apples,  potatoes,  onions,  rice,  mackerel,  pickles,  sarsaparilla,  soda, 
bair  tonic,  magnolia  and  Florida  wfiter,  steam-engines  and  machinery, 
Ooal,  cigarettes,  stationery,  iron  bars,  sheet  iron,  firecrackers,  acid,  cas- 
sia, matting,  dnlls,  tapes,  thread,  and  braces,  hosiery,  twilled,  i)lain,  un- 
bteu^hed  domestics;  also  coftee  and  cocoa  bagging,  canvas,  bunting, 
aupeting,  sewing-machines,  hardware,  such  as  i)ots,  ho8s,  nails,  mill 
rorks,  sugar  boilers,  stills,  sheet  lead,  copper  sheathing  and  nails,  tin  in 
iheets,  tirfware,  revolvers,  anchors,  lamps,  chandeliers,  bells,  sea-les, 
ereens,  types,  and  maps.  Of  the  shipping  there  is  a  slight  increase  of 
^.m  tons. 

From  Great  Britain  and  colonies  there  was  imported  (in  twenty  vessels 
f  12,152  tons  measurement)  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $1,285,470, 
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showing  a  decrease  of  $130,389  35,  but  a  suiall  increase  in  the  sliipi>ing 
of  6i57  tons.  The  principal  imports  were  printed  calicoes,  muslins, 
handkerchiefs,  madapoUams,  shirting,  platillas,  britannias,  long  cloth, 
blankets,  bed-quilts,  table-cloths,  damask  salampores,  laces,  parasols, 
linen,  ladies'  broadcloth  and  cassimeres,  baiss,  cotton  goods,  ironmongery 
and  cutlery,  ink-powders,  cut-glass,  and  white  handled  long  knives,  scis- 
sors, crates  with  china  and  crockery  wares,  powder  in  kegs  and  flasks, 
fowling-pieces,  pistols,  blunderbusses,  spars,  fish-hooks,  porter  and  ale, 
beaver  hats,  silk  parasols,  ribbons,  thread  and  bnices,  ship  blocks,  &c. 

The  value  of  imi)ort«  from  the  North  German  Confederation  (in  eigh- 
teen vessels  of  4,278  tons  burden,)  amounts  to  $552,815  54,  showing  a 
considerable  increase  of  $460,105  56.  This  trade  has  increased  in  import- 
ance, since  the  shipping  also  shows  an  increase  of  2,888  over  that  of 
1867.  The  principal  articles  imported  were  bricks,  lime,  cordage,  gin, 
beer,  brandy,  empty  demijohns,  butter,  hams,  potatoes,  sausages,  linen, 
platillas,  creas,  checks,  drills,  stockings,  socks,  stationery,  corks,  and 
British  manufactures,  which  itai)pears  are  sent  from  Hull  to  Hamburg, 
and  there  sent  to  La  Guayra  at  much  less  exi>ense  than  if  embarked  at 
Liverpool. 

From  France  there  arrived  seventeen  vessels  of  5,120  tons  during  the 
year,  with  perfumery,  ladies'  bonnets,  silk  hats,  wines,  liquors,  oil, 
paints,  stationery,  fruit  presenes,  jewelry,  trinkets,  toys,  masks,  and 
other  trifling  articles;  and  from  her  colonies,  (Martinique,)  seven  vessels, 
1,446  tons,  with  shipments  of  i)erfumery,  shoes  and  boots,  silk,  coarse 
earthenware,  coins,  liquors,  and  composition  candles,  altogether  to  the 
value  of  8445,408  88,  a  total  increase  of  $78,827  67,  and  in  the  shipping 
of  492. 

The  value  of  imports  from  Spain  and  her  colonies  (in  fifteen  vessels 
of  3,315  tons)  amounted  to  $142,601  35,  consisting  of  wines,  liquors, 
vinegar,  in'cserved  fruits,  garlic,  nuts,  oil,  leeches,  fire-crackers, 
pai)er,  crockery  ware,  some  silks  and  fancy  dry  goods;  a  decrease  of 
$44,412  27,  and  in  the  shipping  of  591  tons. 

The  direct  trade  w  ith  the  island  of  Curayoa  is  ftir  more  important 
than  the  traffic  with  Hollaiul,  which  is  very  insignificant.  The  value  of 
imports  (made  in  twenty-eight  vessels  of  3,348  tons)  amounts  to 
$108,440,  a  decrease  of  $9,213  84,  with,  however,  an  increase  on  the  ship- 
ping of  762  tons.  The  articles  imported  from  Cura^oa  consist  of  the 
productions  of  all  countries,  principally  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

There  have  been  no  arrivals  direct  from  Denmark,  and  the  value  of 
imports  from  St.  Thomas  (in  twenty -five  vessels,  mostly  under  British 
colors,  of  1,736  tons)  is  $201,470  16,  an  increase  of  $45,293  91,  but 
1,247  tons  decrease  in  the  shipping.  The  articles  of  St.  Thomas  are 
principally  of  British  manufacture,  osnaburgs,  French  wines,  liquors, 
German  linen  goods,  &c. 

The  trade  with  Italy  this  year  is  not  worthy  of  notice,  for  only  three 
vessels  of  784  tons  burden  were  engaged  in  it ;  while  the  shipments  of 
p^e^iousyear  in  six  vessels  iimountcd  to  $136,733  S5j  tliis  year  they  only 
show  the  amount  of  $86,450  25,  consequently  a  decrease  of  $78,283  60, 
and  in  the  shipping  553  tons.  These  imports  consist  principally  of 
wines,  oil,  mficaroni,  vermicelli,  perfumiery,  silk  hats,  figs,  almonds,  jew- 
elry, shoes,  masks,  ladies'  bonnets,  adamantine  candles,  marble,  straw 
hats,  olives,  raisins,  toys,  silks,  and  fancy  articles. 

The  imports  from  St.  Domingo  (in  four  vessels  of  443  tons)  amount  in 
value  to  only  $26,466  10,  though  an  increase  of  $10,365  43  with  nearly 
the  same  tonnage  in  the  shipping.  Th^  articles  imported  consist  of  the 
productions  of  various  countries,  but  principally  in  wines,  liquors,  and 
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cse.  The  trade  witli  Mexico  is  of  little  consequence,  for  only  one  vessel 
r  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  tons  burden  amved  from  that  country  in 
Bdlast 

The  value  of  imports  into  Venezuela  (in  eighteen  national  vessels  of 
» 266  tons)  from  foreign  countries  amounts  to  $93,088  27,  an  increase  of 
1(0,078  09,  with  353  tons  more  in  the  shipping.  The  coasting  trade  of 
3is  republic  amounts  to  $1,345,800  25  in  value,  being  a  decrease  of 
126,889  89. 

EXPORTS. 

The  gross  value  of  exports  (in  203  vessels  of  52,427  tons)  for  the  year 
jnounts  to  $4,574,170  04,  showing  a  decrease  of  $504,180  74  as  com- 
Mared  with  the  exportati(msof  the  year  1807,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
he  loss  of  crops  by  the  revolution,  and  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of 
lands  were  taken  fi-om  productive  labor  and  pressed  into  military  ser- 
rice.  In  shipping  there  is  no  decrease ;  on  the  contrary,  an  increase  of 
MO  tons.    The  duty  on  exports  amounts  to  $735,458  72. 

The  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  (in  28  vessels  of  7,726.73 
tons  measurement)  amounts  to  $570,762  S^j  an  increase  of  $45,553  75, 
but  in  the  shipping  a  decrease  of  312  tons.  The  exports  were  coftee  to 
the  amount  of  2,779,070  pounds ;  cotton,  4,400  pounds;  cocoa,  312,854 
pounds;  indigo,  11,554  i)ounds;  hides,  7,708;  deer-skins,  27,962;  also 
bian,  hide-cuttings,  chocjolate,  sweetmeats,  leather,  palm-oil,  plants, 
BeedSy  sulphur,  iron  sampler,  brown  sugar,  goat-skins,  stuffed  birds, 
Wificial  flowers.  There  have  been  exported  to  the  tJnited  States 
^206,450  4o  in  American  gold. 

The  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  (in  21  vessels  of  11,764  tons 
Hcasarement)  amounts  to  $488,410  47,  a  decrease  of  $268,394  53,  but 
I'll  increase  in  the  shipping  of  1,394  tons.  These  exports  consisted  of 
^ffee.  cotton,  deer-skins,  lignumvit.T,  divi-divi,  and  dyewoods,  cabadilla, 
-locoiate,  stai'ch,  tiger  and  snake  skins,  and  preserves. 

The  value  of  exports  to  the  North  German  Confederation  (in  23  ves- 
sels of  4,976  tons  measurement)  amounts  to  $932,905  24,  a  decrease  of 
^163,403  86,  with  920  tons  less  in  the  shipi>ing.  When  the  tobacco  croi) 
« affected  the  trade  with  Gennany  suffers.  The  exportij  were  coffee, 
^oooa,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  hides,  deer-skins,  tiger-skins,  fustic,  horns, 
frool,  chocolate,  sarsaparilla,  cabadilla,  cinmruba,  cocoanuts,  bocadilla, 
mlphor,  and  stuffed  birds. 

The  exports  to  France  and  colonies  (in  32  vessels  of  10,353  tons  meas- 
irement)  amounts  to  $1,076,371  58,  an  increase  of  $328,788  20,  with 
1,760  tons  more  of  shipjjing.  These  exports  consist  of  coftee,  cotton, 
ioooa,  medical  roots,  indigo,  hides,  deer  and  tiger  skins,  snake-skins, 
torch,  bran,  and  preserves. 

The  value  of  exi>ort'S  to  Spain  and  her  colonies  (in  21  vessels  of  4,251 
ons)  amounts  to  $820,320  75,  exceeding  the  previous  year  bj' $209,821  72, 
tnd  525  tons  more  in  the  shipping.  The  exports  were  coffee,  cotton, 
locoa,  indigo,  hides,  fustic,  leather,  and  hat^. 

The  value  of  exports  to  Amsterdam  and  Curayoa  (in  28  vessels  of  2,541 
ODs)  amounts  to  $94^881  87,  a  decrease  of  $40,451  13,  but  an  increase 
if  255  tons  in  the  shipping.  The  exports  were  coftee,  chocolate,  dye- 
rood,  wool,  cocoa,  raisins,  starch,  cocoanuts,  hides,  bran,  fustic,  hats, 
ind  tiger-skins. 

The  value  of  exports  to  Altona  and  St.  Thomas  (in  18  vessels  of  4,618 
ons)  amounts  to  $241,116  45,  a  decrease  of  $27,910,  with  nearly  the 
Aine  tonnage  aa  that  of  1867.    The  exports  consisted  of  coffee,  cocoa, 
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fustic,  sugar,  sole-leather,  lignumvit®,  divi-divi,  and  dyewood,  skins, 
wool,  chocolate,  and  cocoa-nuts. 

The  exports  to  Austria  (in  only  one  vessel  of  246  tons)  amounted  to 
$31,470  65,  and  consisted  of  coffee,  dyewood,  leather,  chocolate,  &c. 

The  value  of  exports  to  Italy  (in  three  vessels  of  866  tons)  was 
$78,222  75,  being  $43,198  40,  with  280  tons  less  than  in  1867.  The  ex- 
X)orts  consisted  of  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  chocolate,  dyewood,  hammocks, 
and  preserv- es. 

The  exports  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  (in  four  Venezuelan  vessels 
of  443  tons)  were  in  value  $15,328  15,  which  exceeded  the  previous  year 
by  $4,710,  and  consisted  of  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  wool,  starch,  and  choc- 
olate. 

The  gross  value  of  exports  (in  ten  Venezuelan  vessels  of  1,416  tons) 
was  $58,117  25,  nearly  the  same  as  in  1867.  The  productions  of  tills 
country,  shipped  in  national  vessels  to  various  i)ort8,  consisted  of  coffee, 
cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  hides,  deer,  tiger,  and  goat  skins,  wool,  starch, 
Aistic,  and  lignumvit^e. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  statement  of  trade  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  this 
port  exhibits  a  decrease  of  imports,  arising,  in  my  opinion,  from  a  lesser 
demand  and  consumption  of  the  principal  American  staples — ^flour,  kero- 
sene, and  refined  petroleum,  &c. — ^but  shows  a  slight  increase  of  exports, 
notwithstanding  many  vessels  having  been  dispatched  this  year  in  bal- 
last or  with  small  cargoes.  In  addition  to  this,  but  little  American  gold 
was  received  in  shipments  from  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the 
still  pending  derangement  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 
There  has,  however,  been  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  $206,450  45  in  American  gold.  During  this  period  29  vessels, 
of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,038  tons,  have  arrived  from  the  Unitea 
States.  Total  value  of  imi)orts  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1868, 
$633,879  4^3.    Total  value  of  exports,  $579,761  86. 

Total  number  of  arrivals  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1867, 
was  30,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  io,632  tons.  Total  value  of  ex- 
ports, $554,208  11.  Nearly  all  the  shipments  to  and  from  the  United 
States  for  the  past  year  have  been  made  under  foreign  flags,  (only  three 
exceptions,)  although  the  cargoes  were  owned  by  American  parties. 
The  import  duties  still  remain  the  same  as  designated  in  my  previous 
report. 

By  virtue  of  the  authorization  conceded  by  the  third  article  of  the 
law  of  May  25,  1867,  and  in  conformity  with  article  two  of  the  same  law 
on  export,  the  provisional  executive  of  Venezuela  decreed,  on  October  7, 
1868,  that  the  price  tariff  on  articles  of  export  on  whose  value  four  per 
cent,  shall  be  collected,  and  which  will  rule  in  all  the  custom-houses  of 
this  republic  from  the  day  of  its  receipt,  is  as  follows : 


Articlei. 


Val--  .pSi^ 


Cotton 

Starch 

Indigo 

Oil  of  copaiva  or  cobiuaba 

Cocoannt  oil 

Oil  of  Mssafrai 

Honu 

Asiieg 

Horsei  and  mares !  $15  eAu:b 

Cacao ^ I  $15  per  quintal 


lis  per  quintal  of  100  pounds. $0  GO 

$4  per  quintal  of  100  pounds v...:  16 

62^  cent4  per  pound '  09} 

03 

eo 

OS 
08 

eo 

900 

eo 


75  cents  per  pound . 
$15,  cargo  of  80  bottles. 

75  cents  per  pound 

13  per  hundred 

$15  each 
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itraw)  bats. 


iMAnedlaU  labftaDces. 


$10  per  quintal 
94  per  quintal.. 

12  per  hundred 

13  50  each 

#25  per  quintal 

$5  each 

ISS  per  quintal 
75  cents 


|l  per  quintal . . . 

$15  each 

$12  50  per  ton  ... 

$10  per  ton 

$12  50  per  ton  ... 
$25  per  quintal  . . 
$12  50  per  dozen. 

$2  50  per  aide 

$20  each 

$10  per  quintal .. 
$25  per  quintal  . . 
$1  per  pound  .... 
$1  per  pound  .... 
$10  per  quintal . . 


$0  40 
16 
06 
10 

1  00 
90 

1  00 
03 
4  percent. 
04 

SOO 
50 
40 
50 

1  00 
50 
10 
80 
40 

1  00 
90 
04 
40 


lot  specified  in  the  above  pay  four  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
B  of  those  articles  not  specified  in  the  present  tariff,  with  the 
f  the  products  of  cane,  which  are  declared  fi:ee  per  decree  of 
I,  will  be  arranged  between  the  resi>ective  collectors  and  the 
order  to  fix  the  duty  of  four  per  cent,  on  said  value ;  and  in 
greement  it  will  be  decided  by  a  third  person,  who  shall  be 
irist  or  a  merchant,'  and  no  exporter ;  this  third  person  being 
tie  collector. 

ase  or  decrease  of  the  import  and  export  trade  at  this  port 
jnds  on  the  political  state  of  the  country,  as  every  change  of 
brings  with  it  some  serious  alteration  in  the  fiscal  laws,  and 
disturbed  condition  of  the  whole  republic  will  likely  produce 
ive  changes  that  any  observations  as  to  the  future  Would  be 

le  past  year  there  was  no  security'  for  jiersons  or  property, 
cultural  labor  was  suspended,  as  all  the  effective  i)opulation 
irms,  either  for  the  government  or  against  it;  and  such  has 
ie  for  years  past,  with  a  desolating  anti-social  war,  of  which 
ible  to  say  how  and  when  it  will  end  ;  for  while  revolts  are 
in  one  quarter,  dissatisfaction  manifests  itself  in  another, 
handise  on  hand  may  be  valued  at  about  $8,000,000.  In  con- 
the  high  duties  on  imports  the  contraband  trade  between 
idies  and  Venezuela  is  xevy  active,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
J  extent  or  value. 

ige  rate  of  freight  on  imports  from  the  United  States  are 
Spanish  dollar  the  barrel,  or  twenty  cents  United  States  cur- 
ibic  foot ;  and  exports  per  bag  coffee,  of  110  pounds,  forty 
bag  cocoa,  of  110  pounds,  fifty  cents ;  cotton,  per  cubic  foot, 
cents;  hides,  each,  twenty  cents ;  deer-skins,  each  one  and  a 
ith  the  addition  of  five  per  cent,  primage.  No  further  addi- 
sn  made  to  the  articles  prohibited  from  importation,  as  speci- 
•rt  of  last  year,  viz.,  sjilt,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  sugar,  honey, 
isses,  rum,  and  all  its  compounds,  except  in  bottles.  The 
3y  of  the  country  is  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  but  it  is  all  in 
eign  coins,  with  the  value  of  each  coin  fixed  by  the  govem- 
lezuela  has  no  currency  of  its  own,  and  no  national  coinage 
er  cents. 
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The  rate  of  exchange  on  New  York  is  from  $1  25  to  $1  3s  the  dollar 
at  sixty  days ;  on  London,  from  $G  55  to  $6  60  the  pound  sterling  at  ninety 
days;  on  Paris,  3.85  to  3.95  francs  the  dollar ;  on  Hamburg,  from  33  to 
34  shillings  banco  the  dollar,  also  at  ninety  days.  There  exist  no  priv- 
ileges of  importations  nor  restrictions  either,  but  a  reciprocity  acconling 
to  the  terms  of  treaties  between  this  and  foreign  countries ;  and  no  dif- 
ference in  duties  on  articles  imported,  whether  in  foreign  or  national 
vessels.  All  produce  of  the  country  is  sold  for  cash,  but  foreign  mer- 
chandise is  sold  at  four  to  six  months,  with  one  per  cent,  discount,  in 
consideration  of  cash  payments ;  the  discounts  are  generally  uniform. 
There  ^e  no  bounties  allowed  on  any  articles  whatsoever. 

The  customary  charge  of  commissions  for  i)urchasing  and  shipping 
produce  is  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  on  the  sale  of  fi^eign  lu'oduce 
and  manufactures  live  per  cent.,  paid  by  the  pjifties  on  whose  account  the 
articles  are  purchased  or  sold.  On  an  average  it  is  calculated  twenty 
per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  of  articles  for  shipi)ing,  to  cover  general 
expenses,  such  as  export  duty,  municipal  tax,  porterage,  commissions,  &c. 

The  few  American  citizeus  at  this  consulate  are  principally  employed 
in  commercial  and  mechanical  pursuits. 

Ha^•ing  already  made  allusion  in  previous  report  to  the  climate, 
population,  minerals,  manufactures,  agriculture,  the  facilities  of  commu- 
nication with  foreign  countries,  internal  improvements,  &c.,  I  now  beg 
to  offer  a  few  conclusive  remarks. 

The  signs  of  forthcoming  changes  for  the  worst  that  were  ^^sible  in  the 
months  of  October,  Kovember,  and  December,  1857,  began  to  show  them- 
selves again  this  year,  in  the  months  of  January  and  February;  corrup- 
tion in  the  state  government  insupportable  to  the  inhabitants  of  jdl 
classes.  The  agriculturists  as  well  as  the  mercantile  body  felt  the  weight 
of  oppression,  and  hence  remonstrance  became  the  password.  Civil  pro- 
tests were  made,  and  private  ad\ices  to  the  presiding  party  on  sound 
reason  offered,  but  to  no  purpose.  Depra\ity  had  already  grounded  itself 
among  the  Talcon  dynasty,  and  the  acquirement  of  riches  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury  was  their  single  aim;  so  that  while  honest  contracts  and 
engagements  for  the  general  benefit  were  left  unattended  to,  immense 
sums  were  la^^shed  on  favorites  in  and  out  of  oflBce.  Hopes  of  amend- 
ments being  so  far  prostrated,  the  doubt  so  long  entertained  of  consoli- 
dated peace  began  to  prove  itself  by  the  breaking  out  of  rebellion  at 
various  points  of  the  republic. 

Force  of  arms  was  resorted  to  by  the  people  in  order  to  bring  the 
general  government  to  its  proper  senses  and  cause  a  wholesome  adminis- 
teation,  but  nought  was  obtained  thereby ;  unlawful  contributions  were 
augmented  until  the  whole  country  became  disaffected  and  a  formal 
revolution  developed  itself  throughout  the  republic,  with  General  Jos6 
Tad^o  Monagas  at  its  head.  This  was  foreseen  by  President  Falcon, 
who,  without  endeavoring  to  remedy  his  faults,  abandoned  the  capitol  in 
the  month  of  May  last  for  the  Dutch  island  of  Curasao,  touching  at  Coro, 
his  native  State,  and  leaving  the  presidency  in  charge  of  General  Manuel 
E.  Bnizual,  an  honest  and  brave  young  man,  who,  after  being  compro- 
mised to  stand  by  Falcon,  suffered  himself  to  be  sacrificed  at  Puerto 
Cabello,  where  he  received,  in  the  defense  of  that  town  against  the  revo- 
lutionary party,  from  the  2d  to  the  28th  August,  several  woimds,  of 
which  he  died  at  Caracas  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  The  city  of 
Caracas  was  attacked  on  the  15th  day  of  June  by  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  taken  on  the  21st  following.  On  the  next  morning  General 
Bruzual  embarked  at  this  port  for  Puerto  Cabello  with  a  few  followers, 
and  there  made  a  new  stand. 
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Pnerto  Caoello  was  in  tiim  attacked  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  fell  into 
e  hands  of  the  revolutionists  on  the  28th  day  of  the  same  month ;  after 
hich  the  reorganization  of  the  government  commenced,  and  to  the 
."esent  all  seems  to  be  going  on  well. 

Casualties  at  the  taking  of  Caracas  are  said  to  have  been  six  hundred 
illed  and  nine  hundred  wounded,  of  which  some  five  hundi^ed  have 
jwe  died ;  at  Puerto  Cabello,  eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that,  where  civil  war  exists,  the  country  suffers, 
nd  so  has  this  one  in  the  most  conspicious  way.  Coffee,  cocoa,  ana 
ane  plantations  that  flourished  fifteen  years  ago  are  literally  turned 
ntfor  want  of  manual  labor;  laborers  are  few,  too  few,  for  the  quantity 
f  fine  lands,  and  these  few  are  made  fewer  still  by  the  continual  civil 
rare.  No  plslpiter  is  sure  of  his  crops  at  any  time,  as  at  the  verge, 
rhen  he  is  indulging  the  hope  of  reaping  a  fine  crop,  a  new  revolution 
prings  up,  his  laborers  are  taken  from  him  to  serve  as  soldiers,  and  the 
lops  are  left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  This  so  often  occurs  that  the  planter 
«oomes  disgusted  and  abandons  his  fields  altogether;  cotton  and  tobacco 
land  a  better  chance,  as  women  are  generally  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
ion,  packing,  and  storing,  and  these  are  not  required  for  warfai'e.  The 
avaunas  or  plains  participate  also  in  the  evils  of  the  constant  civil  wars, 
L8  the  contending  parties  under  arms  devour  the  cattle  bred  in  these 
listricts,  and  the  hides  are  thrown  away  to  rot. 

Produce  of  every  kind  has  been  in  consequence  so  limited  that  dealers 
laye  preferred  other  markets;  this  accounts  for  the  slender  arrivals  at 
iis  port  of  vessels  within  late  years,  and  even  of  the  few  that  do  come 
lot  s^  obtain  full  cargoes.  The  resident  merchants  (foreigners)  have 
dl  decreased  their  importation  and  exportation,  and  many  left  altogether 
toing  the  last  nine  months. 

^^"^crafifte  statement  $how\ng  the  value  of  the  United  States  trade  at  the  port  of  La  Guayra 

for  the  years  1867  and  1868,  ended  September  30. 


Qaarter  ended — 


i>ciBber31.  1866 
■««h3l,l867.... 

[•*30.ie«7 

'^tomberao,  1867 

Total,  1867.. 

Somber  31. 1867 
?»di3I,1868.... 

ijiiio.wee 

^>»l«nber30, 1808 
Total,  1808.. 


• 

^^ 

10 
8 

7 
5 

Tonnage. 

3, 813. 28 
3,531.43 

1,858.00 
1/430. 00 

30 

10, 632. 71 

8 

6 

10 

5 

2, 619. 84 
1,708.36 
2,372.53 
1,33a  00 

29 

8,038.73 

Value  of  im- 
portg. 


$257,332  50 
133, 90()  00 
171, 470  60 
112.511  55 


675, 220  65 


$236,379  05 

86,543  19 

213,028  79 

97,928  40 

633,879  43 


Valae  of  ex- 
ports. 


$150, 590  07 
133, 436  77 
134, 549  92 
115,631  35 


554,208  11 


$161, 926  06 

50. 349  52 

263,613  84 

103, 872  44 


579, 761  86 
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Table  Bhowing  the  total  amount  of  shipping  and  valut  of  trade  at  the  port  of  La  Ouajpra  far 

the  ^ear  ended  SepUmber  30,  1868.  * 


Nationi. 


United  SUtes 

Great  Britain  and  eoloniei . . . 
Nwth  Q«nnan  Confederation 

France  and  colonies 

SiMUn  and  colonlee 

aolland  and  Coraoao 

Denmark  tfkid  St.  Thomaf . .. 

Italy 

Autrla 

Mexico 

Hajtland  St  Domingo 

Venesnela 

Total 


$■ 


29 

20 

18 

24 

15 

28 

25 

3 

1 

1 

4 

18 


186 


Tonnage. 


8.038.73 

12,152.00 

4, 278. 00 

6,566.U0 

3,315.00 

3,348.00 

4,736.00 

784.00 

246.00 

268.00 

443.00 

4,226.00 


48,40a73 


Valne  of  Im- 
porta. 


$633,879  40 
1,265,475  00 
532, 815  54 
645, 496  88 
240.901  55 
138,440  00 
201,430  16 
68,450  25 

"'26^*16 
93,068  27 

3, 866, 445  15 


Valne  of  ex- 
ports. 


$579, 
788, 
832. 

820, 

H 

161, 

78, 
31, 
42, 

15. 
58. 


761  8S 
410  87 
505  24 
371  5B 
390  75 
884  87 

116  47 
229  75 
470  65 
666  20 
326  15 

117  85 


4. 574, 176  04 


OroBB  Btatenunt  of  exportation  at  the  fnort  of  La  Ouayra  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  18G8. 


Destination. 


United  Steles 

Korth  German  Confederation 
Great  Britain  and  colonies  . .. 

France  and  colonies 

SiMUn  and  colonies 

Dinimark  and  colonies 

Holland  and  colonies 

Austria 

Itely 

Hayti  and  St.  Domingo 

Mexico* 


Total. 


Coffee. 


Ht. 

2,779,070 

18.406,996 

756,801 

2, 463, 510 

707,422 

217, 494 

77,000 

325,785 

146,950 

90,290 


25,899,558 


Cotton. 


Lbt. 

4,400 
757,906 
945,430 
456,116 
318,006 


1,820 


7,449 
880 


1,792,011 


Cocoa. 


Lbt. 
312,834 

254,118 


1,073,100 

3,104,992 

33,081 


18,110 

2,216 

186, 445 


4,984,896 


Indigo. 


11,534 
21,576 


28,615 
8,946 


650 


71,321 


Hides. 


ffo. 
7,708 
4,588 
1,466 
5,  o44 
4,777 


24,363 


skins. 


No. 

87. 

11,951 
3,690 
2,868 


45,769 


*In  three  shipments,  one  direct,  and  two  via  Martinique  per  French  steam  packet. 

Of  sundries  there  were  exported :  Hide  cuttings,  bran,  chocolate,  sweet- 
meats, le^ther^  plants,  sulphur,  iron,  samples,  brown  sugar,  goat,  tiger, 
and  snake  skins,  tobacco,  celadilla,  sarsaparilla,  cimaruba,  fustic,  lig- 
nnmvitie,  starch,  hats,  hammocks,  dyewoods,  artificial  flowers,  stuffed 
birds,  specie,  &c.  ^ 


Puerto  Oabello. — ^A.  Lacombe,  Consul. 

Decembeb  31, 1867. 

Statement  sliomng  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Unitod  States  gold  coins,  |1,000 $1,343  75 

Coffee,  89,870  pounds 9,143  46 

Cocoa  and  coc'oanuts,  5,060  pounds  and  5,000  cocoanuts 679  59 

Indigo,  2,660  pounds 2,995  17 

Indian  com  starch,  fustic,  coffee,  indigo,  hides,  and  cocoanuts ;  1,416,112 

pounds,  12,000, 11  boxes,  and  67i  tons 211,898  14 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 226,060  11 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 192,517  76 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 222,569  77 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30,  1868 106,818  48 

Grand  total 747,966  12 

The  amounts  giyen  are  in  Yeneznelan  cmrenoy. 
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Ebe  following  are  the  total  importations  at  Puerto  Cabello  from  the 
lited  States  from  January  1  to  December  31, 1868 :  12  barrels  tar ; 
boxes  oil  almonds ;  14  casks  palma  oil ;  381  boxes  smoked  herring ; 
>5  dozen  bottles  Florida  water ;  3  barrels  spirits  turpentine ;  220  boxes 
^dfigh ;  1  pump  for  watering ;  14  barrels  pitch  tar ;  51  barrels  barley ; 
» dozen  sieves ;  250  sacks  cinnamon,  common ;  30  barrels  iron  nails ;  5 
1X68  iron  tacks ;  6  boxes  copper  tacks ;  10  barrels  onions ;  2f  dozen 
hedbarrows ;  951  barrels  salt  beef;  2  barrels  copal  varnish ;  1  carriage ; 
< bales  domestic  crude  cotton  cloth;  28  bales  oakum ;  165  dozen  brooms; 
1,000  labels  for  soap  boxes ;  3  iron  boilers ;  165  tins  soda  biscuit ;  15 
HBen  axes ;  6,775  barrels  wheat  flour ;  145  baiTels  rye  flour ;  27*Tboxe8 
in  meal;  2  barrels  potato  flour ;  3,700  boxes  soap;  30  casks  hams;  8 
txes  agricnltafed  instruments ;  996  boxes  kerosene ;  18  blank  books ; 
boxes  printed  books ;  6  bales  lupulus ;  10  pieces  sail-cloth ;  2  dozen 
ind  lanterns ;  150  boxe^  hog's  lard ;  250  kegs  hog's  lard ;  203  packages 
pe;  3  packages  printing  utensils;  36,000  pounds  butter ;  9  sewing 
achines ;  10  barrels  pickled  fish ;  108  boxes  medicines  of  all  sorts ;  2 
oen  rocking  chairs ;  1  coffee  mill ;  25  bales  gunny  cloth ;  20  doub< 
ons,  and  20,062  dollars  gold  coin ;  8  boxes  oysters ;  160  barrels  potatoes; 
i barrels  resin;  10  bags  pimento;  10  bags  black  i>epper;  2  boxes  olive 
ants;  20  boxes  cheese;  3  pair  scales;  1  package  lampwick;  1  sofa; 
I  boxes,  1  cask,  and  10  barrels  sal  soda ;  44  dozen  straw  hats ;  2  dozen 
oth  hats:  27  dozen  wooden  chairs;  47  dozen  straw  chairs;  16,500 
Evdopes  lor  letters ;  11  tubs  leeches ;  92,380  pounds  tallow ;  2G§  dozen 
ooden  tubs ;  50  dozen  large  wooden  tubs ;  100  dozen  glass  lamp  tubes ; 
€fi5  packages  cut  boards  for  anning  soap  boxes ;  86,360  feet  pine  boards ; 
) packages  Virginia  tobacco;  2  hogsheads  leaf  tobacco;  2,000 pounds 
Lavana  tobacco  in  leaf;  219  boxes  manufactured  tobacco;  64  boxes 
re-crackers ;  3  boxes  cari)enter  tools ;  466  boxes  tallow  candles ;  4  bar- 
els  and  1  keg  liquid  poison  for  ox  hides. 
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•  •  •  •  The  importations  at  tins  port  during  the  year,  from  al 
countries,  were  eftected  by  108  vessels  of  different  nationalities,  measiu 
iug  32,592  Venezuelan  tons.  The  total  value,  computed  in  Yenezueic" 
dollars,  equal  to  74.42  cents  United  States  currency,  Ls  $1,188,020  Ic 
and  the  duties  paid  $409,178  08.  Tlie  refen^ed  to  imports  i)roceed  .7 
follows : 

From  the  United  States  there  arrived  24  vessels  of  6,842  tons,  of 
which  I  was  American,  of  077  tons;  20  wereEnglish, of  5,532  tons;  aud 
3  were  Venezuelan,  of  033  tons.  Value  manifested,  $190,985  25.  The 
articles  importi^d  were:  8,805  barrels  wheat  flour;  1,355  half  barrels 
wheat  flour ;  4,108  pounds  pimento ;  503  pounds  cassia  lignea ;  15,IH)0 
pounds  tallow  candles;  408  boxes  fire-crackers;  15,082  gallons  kero- 
sene; 425  dozen  bottles  Flonda  water;  18,894  pounds  manila  i^i^e; 
100  bales  cotton  goods;  17,091  pounds  manufactured  tobacco;  17,300 
l>ounds  soap;  01  boxes  patent  medicines;  1,359  pounds  sisal  rope; 
l>esides  rye  flour,  corn  meal,  oil  of  almonds,  tallow,  nails,  apic<?8,  agricul- 
tural, and  other  implements,  hardware,  medicines,  and  drugs  not  patent, 
linseed  oil,  turpentine,  Virginia  leaf  tobacco,  lamps,  lamp-tubes  and 
wi<*ks,  potatoes,  prepared  and  dry  paint,  straw  and  otiier  hats,  oilcloth, 
hog's  lard,  chairs,  furniture,  horse  and  hand  carts,  cooking  stove*," 
revolvers  and  capsules,  tar,  resin,  salt  beef,  i)ork,  hams,  salt  fish,  sand 
and  wrapping  i>aper,  lumber,  herrings,  dried  fruit,  tubs,  butter,  brooms, 
sewing  and  other  machines,  com  starch,  biscuits,  whiting,  red  and  yd- 
low  ochre,  paint  brushes,  chrome,  alimentary  preserves,  smoked  and 
l^ickled  tongue,  arrow  root,  vellow  and  white  wax,  &c.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  1805  amounted  to  $434,012  38;  in  1866,  to 
$303,910  50;  in  1807,  to  $212,518  28;  in  1808,  to  $199,985  25.  To  sev- 
eral causes  may  be  attributed  the  great  decrease  of  the  imports  of  tbis 
country  from  the  United  States :  First,  the  veiy  high  prices  of  our 
staples  at  home.  Second,  the  impoverished  state  of  Venezuela,  the 
result  of  Falcon's  bad  and  convulsive  government,  which  exacted  fortheae 
five  years  past  all  it  could  from  the  already  ruined  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple. Third,  the  great  loss  the  produce  exported  to  the  United  States 
leaves  to  the  shippers. 

From  France  there  arrived  24  vessels,  of  7,584  tons,  of  which  23  were 
French,  of  7,322  tons,  and  1  was  English,  of  202  tons.  Value  of  imports 
$149,019  08.  Duties  paid,  $54,355  07.  The  articles  imported  vere: 
wine,  oil,  brandy,  cordials,  dried  fruit,  flour,  cheese,  vermicelli,  aliment 
ary  preserves,  butter,  cotton,  silk  and  linen  goods,  hosiery,  fancy  gooda 
and  aiticles,  crockery,  looking  and  ordinary  glasses,  crystals,  compofl* 
tion  cantlles,  made-up  clothes,  hats,  shoe«,  and  other  articles. 

From  England  there  arrived  12  vessels,  of  9,987  tons,  of  which  9w«e 
English,  of  9,331  tons ;  2  were  Duteh,  of  452  tons ;  and  1  was  German, of 
204  tons.  Value  of  imports,  $403,212  08.  Duties  paid,  $205,906  09.  The 
particles  imported  were :  linen  and  cotton  dry  goods,  hardware^  machinery, 
crockery,  cutlery,  iron,  copper  and  zinc  sheets,  ale,  porter,  lead,  nai^ 
shorts,  arms,  &c. 

From  Germany  there  arrived  18  vessels  of  4,773  tons,  of  which  12 
were  German,  of  3,234  tons;  4  were  Danish,  of  778  tons;  aud2w«« 
Venezuelan,  of  761  tons.  Value  of  imports,  $236,670  16.  Duties  paJ^ 
$107,030  82.  The  articles  imported  were :  Dry  goods,  hardware,  st^riD^ 
candles,  furniture,  wine,  straw  paper,  hosier}^,  beer,  ale,  hams,  butter, 
cheese,  vinegar,  sausages,  smoked  beef,  cordage,  bricks,  gin,  alim^Uiy 
preserves,  &c. 

From  Spain  there  arrived  5  vessels  of  742  tons,  of  which  4  were  Sp** 
ish,  of  579  tons ;  aud  1  was  Danish,  of  163  tons.  Value  of  imp^ 
f  56,018  50.    Duties  paid,  %'r^,^^5  41.   The  articles  imported  were  .-wine, 
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*il,  dried  fruit,  spices,   spirits,   alimentary  preserves,  garlic,  eartheu- 
w^are,  &c. 

Proni  Belgium  there  an'ived  1  Prussian  vessel  of  280  tons.  Value  of 
iniports,  82,G40.  Duties  paid,  81,427  18.  The  articles  imported  were  : 
iinen  goods,  nails,  iron,  hardware,  &c. 

From  St.  Thomas  there  arrived  12  vessels  of  l,Glo  tons,  of  which  7  were 
Dutch,  of  7(K)  tons;  4  wei-e  English,  of  Gl/5  tons;  and  1  was  French,  of 
mo  tons.  Value  of  imports,  $129,330  45.  Duties  paid,  $9,99(3  42.  The 
utieles  imix)rted  were:  dry  goods,  provisions,  gold  and  silver  coins. 

From  Italy  therearrived  1  Italian  vessel  of  19i  tons.  Value  of  imports, 
^2,898.  Duties  paid,  $1,444.  The  articles  imi)orted  were:  cream  of 
artar,  manna,  vermicelli,  dried  fruit,  silks,  jewelry,  &c. 

From  Holland  there  ariived  1  l)utch  vessel  of  145  tons.  Value 
minn-ted,  $2,259.  Duti(\s  paid,  $1,192.  The  articles  imported  were: 
fin,  cheese,  butter,  composition  candles,  linen  gomls,  and  straw  paptT. 

From  Cura^'oa  there  arrived  19  vessels  of  4;W  tons,  of  which  0  were 
Tenezuelan,  of  117  t4ms,  and  4  were  Dutch,  of  310  tons.  Value  of 
mports,  $5,990  20.  Duties  paid,  $2,901  38.  The  articles  imported  were : 
!>ateh  and  American  provisions,  coal,  straw  hats,  &c. 

The  exportations  at  this  port  during  the  year,  to  all  countries,  were 
effected  by  107  vessels  of  dittereut  nationalities,  measuring  32,007  Vene- 
juelan  tons.  The  tot«l  value,  computed  in  Venezuelan  dollars,  e<iual  to 
'4.42  cents  United  States  currency,  is  $3,475,471  20,  including  export 
luties  and  shipping  expenses. 

To  the  United  States  there  cleared  24  vessels  of  0,050  Venezuelan  tons, 
>f  which  19  were  English,  of  5,129  tons;  3  were  Venezuelan,  of  033  tons ; 

was  American,  of  077  tons;  and  1  was  Danish,  of  211  tons.  Value 
hippcfl,  $747,900  12  Venezuelan  currency,  duties  and  expenses  included. 
^e  articles  exported  were:  4,511,531  poun<ls  coflee;  20,380  pounds  indi- 
ro:  6,780  pounds  cocoa;  122,542  pounds  corn ;  25,743  hides;  2,503  deer- 
kius;  27,730  eocoanuts;  9,'»^  tons  fustic;  57  boxes  bitters;  12  boxes 
»lauts;  13  bags  bran;  1  box  feather  llowers;  $5,350  25  in  gold  coins ; 
1  boxes  starch, return  goods;  IS  drums  caustic  soila.  Exports  to  the 
Tuited  States  in  1805,  $839,108  10;  in  1800,  $1,249,898  78;  in  1807, 
715,223  13;  in  1808,  $747,900  12. 

To  France  there  cleared  33  vessels  of  9,857  Venezuelan  tons,  all  Freneh. 
'"alue  8hipi>ed,  $1,120,289  82,  dutic^s  and  exi)ens(»s  included.  The  arti- 
les  e.xi)orted  were :  5,843,252  pounds  coffee ;  894,409  pounds  cotton ; 
07,580  x>ouuds  cocoa;  4,325 deer-skins;  2,471  hid(\s;  3,740  pounds  indigo; 
^S^io  iK)unds  mangrove  bark;  0,152  pounds  corn;  254§  tons  lignum- 
"iUe;  164  tons  fiistic;  2,025  (jocoanuts;  5  packages  vine  sticks;  109 
rounds  cotton  seeds;  3,200  sea  shells;  100  ])oun(ls  starch. 

To  England  there  cleared  5  vess(?ls  of  4,309  Venezuelan  tons,  all  Eng- 
Ldi.  Value  shipped,  $57,009  40,  including  duties  and  exi)enses,  \'ene- 
Uelan  currency.  The  articles  exjiorted  were :  250,710  ixHUids  cotton  ; 
DO  pounds  cofiec ;  2,880  pieces  building  lumber;  100  hides;  422  deer- 
bins;  80  tons  lignunuitas  90  tons  fustic. 

To  Gennanj*  there  cleared  31  vess**ls  of  8,730  Venezuelan  tons,  of  which 
8  were  German,  of  4,791  tons;  5  were  Danish,  of  1,081  tons;  3  were 
Snglish,  of  850  tons;  3  were  Venezuelan,  of  1,254  tons;  1  was  Swedish, 
f  4M)  tons;  and  1  was  French,  of  324  tons.  Value  shipped,  including 
aties  and  expeules,  in  Venezuelan  cunency,  $1,305,099  88.  The  arti- 
les  exi)orted  were:  1,345,848  pounds  cotton;  0,048,030  |K)unds  coffee ; 
iTOOpoonds indigo;  2,577 pounds  cocoa;  18,345hides;  48,820  deer-skins; 
0,230  iMUuds  tobacco;  10,021  horns ;  104  tons  lignumvita^ ;  49  tons  fus- 
ic;  1  piece  buildiDg  timber;  31  tons  building  timber;  990  pounds  old 
opper ;  2iS4  packages  vine  sticks;  9  tons  black  wood-,  IGO  goaV^>L\\i^  ^^ 
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2,500  poauds  hide  cuttings;  90  pounds  chocolate ;  16  sides  sole  leati^^/; 
8itons  divi-dm ;  935  pounds  mangrove  bark;  1,741  sea  shells. 

To  Spain  there  cleared  8  vessels  of  1,703  Venezuelan  tons,  all  Spanis/i. 
Value  shipped,  including  duties  and  expenses,  in  Venezuelan  curronov. 
$169,808  76.  The  articles  exported  were :  438,137  pounds  cotton ;  ll*0,4i3 
pounds  cocoa;  156,274  pounds  coflfee ;  3,900  pounds  indigo ;  500  pounds  old 
copper ;  3,892  hides ;  33  tons  fustic ;  3  tons  lignum vitae ;  1,200  C(X*oanuts.  J 

To  Trieste  there  cleared  1  Danish  vessel  of  185  Venezuelan  tons. 
Value  of  shipment,  including  duties  and  expenses,  Venezuelan  currency, 
$29,238.    The  articles  exported  were :  194,920  pounds  coflfee. 

To  Gibraltar  there  cleared  2  vessels  of  381  Venezuelan  tons,  of  whicli  1 
was  (jerman,  of  156  tons,  and  1  was  Danish,  of  225  tons.  Value  8liipi)ed, 
including  duties  and  expenses,  in  Venezuelan  currency,  $41,35;3  50.  The 
articles  exported  were  277,690  pounds  coft'ee. 

To  St.  Thomas  there  cleared  2  vessels  of  180  Venezuelan  tous,  both 
Dutcli.  Value  shipi^ed,  including  duties  and  expenses,  in  Venezuelan 
currency,  ^1,996  72.    The  export  was  5,780  pounds  cocoa. 

To  Cum^oa  there  cleared  1  Dutch  vessel  of  12  Venezuelan  tons.  Value 
shipped,  including  duties  and  expenses,  in  Venezuelan  currency,  $1,389. 
The  articles  exported  were :  10,000  pounds  coflfee,  and  100  i>ound8  cocoa, 

Value  of  freights  for  the  United  States,  in  United  States  currency  " 
coffee,  in  bags  of  110  pounds,  45  to  50  cents ;  hides,  20  cents  each ;  coco^ 
bags  of  110  pounds,  62J  cent«;  indigo,  seroon  of  100  pounds,  $1;  ftisti^ 
ton  of  2,000  pounds,  $12 ;  lignumvita*,  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  $12. 

Note. — Eight  barrels  of  flour  are  equal  to  a  ton. 

Derree  in  force  since  the  1th  instant^  fixing  the  value  of  articles  exportable,  subject  to  en  tif^ 

duty  of  four  per  cent. 


Articles. 


Cotton value . . 

Starch do . . . 

Indigo pound. . 

BaliMin  copniba 80  bottlen. . 

OU  of  Hassufraii pound. . 

Ox  boma hundred. . 

Agiiefl each.. 

Hortteii  and  maren do... 

Cocoa value. . 

Coffee do . . . 

Cebadilla do. .. 

Cocoannts .hundred . . 

Ox-hides each . . 

Deersking value . . 

Tigrer-skiuri each.. 

SkiuH  of  other  animals value.. 

Divi-dlvi do... 

Building  lumber ad  valorem.. 


15  00 
5U  00 
15  00 
10  00 


4 

2 

2 

25 

5 


00 
00 
50 
00 
00 


25  00 
75 


4P 


02J 

60 

03 

08 

00 

00 

60 

40 

16 

06 

10 

00 

20 

00 

03 

ct 


I 


Articles. 


Value.    Dmi^ 


Indian  com value . . 

Mules each.. 

LiKiiumvitffi ton  of  2,000  lbs.. 

Fustic do . . . 

Dyeing  wood  of  all  sorts  . .  .do. . . 

Quina  bark value.. 

Straw  hats,  all  sorts dozen.. 

Sole  leather side.. 

Bulls  and  oxen each.. 

Leaf  tobacco value. . 

Tacamahaco,  carand,  and  other 

like value.. 

Vanilla  beans pound.. 

Sarapia do... 

Sarsaparilla value. . 

Articlts  not  mentioned  ..ad  val. . 
Sugar-cane  produce 


$1  00 
50  00 
12  SO 
10  00 
12  50 
25  UO 
12  50 
250 
20  00 
10  00 

25  00 
5  OU 
1  UO 

10  00 


4p.- 
P 


4^  — 


Maracaibo. — E.  Stur>fels,  ConsuL 

December  31, 1867. 
Statement  shoicinfj  the  description^  quality,  and  value  of  the  ejrports  froBi 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  t*i#  dag. 

Coffee,  2,447,751  pounds $352,91013 

Old  copper,  475  pouiulH ^^^^ 

Cocoa,  11,718  pounds 3,3Mfl 

Dried  and  salted  hides,  22,142pound8 l'^£ 

Straw  hats,  2,049  10-12  dozen,  and  quina  bark,  2  bales 19, 8M  f 

Fustic,  30  tons *^.* 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 ««^«»« 
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Guayaquil. — George  P.  Beaydon,  VweconsuL 

tent  Mkowing  the  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Guayaquil  to  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  3U,  1 868. 


Articles. 

Quarter  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1867. 

Quarter  ended  March  31, 
1868. 

Quarter  ended  June  30, 
1866. 

Qnantitjr. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ibber.'.V.V.V. 

.poundii.. 

...do 

...do 

...do. ... 

102.  603 
57, 184 
35,800 

$10,791  37 

11,928  45 

4,081  20 

25,310 

11.119 

4,700 

24,815 

$2,698  63 

2,683  85 

578  07 

2,030  20 

450,081 
17,791 

$51,528  50 
4,933  09 

1  weed ....... 

63,247 

6i  8  12 

5,490 

166 

3. 134  76 
I  996  38 

..dosen.. 
.ponodtf.. 

66  8-12 

1,747  16 



832  34 

1  ftom  knives 

...do.... 
..dozen.. 

733 

10 

165  60 
187  20 

430 

97  87 

104  46 

roul 

28.900  98 

1 

8, 088  62 

64,529  53 

............ 

ent  showing  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  exports  from  Guayaquil,  8fc. — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


ibber. 


.pounds. 
...do... 


do... 

I  weed do... 

dosen. 

pounds. 

do... 

ifirom  kaires dozen. 


Total. 


Quarter  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1868. 


Quantity. 


306,379 

50.730 

142,  COO 


Value. 


334 


$-;r7. 332  08 

6, 958  95 

16, 446  00 


506  43 


Total  for 
year. 


Total  for 
year. 


Quantity.   |      Value. 


884.373 
136,824 
18-:»,  500 
8^,062 
128  4-12 


$92,350  58 

26,504  34 

21, 105  27 

7,164  96 

3, 743  54 

1,338  77 

367  93 

187  20 


51,243  46, 152,762  59 


ment  shoicing  the  duty  derived  from  importations  into  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador^  South  America^  during  the  year  18C7. 

srchandiBe  by  way  of  Panama^  per  railroad $284, 556  30 

srchandise  ctirect  from  Europe,  per  sailiug  vessels 103,900  00 

srchandise  from  Pern  and  Chili,  and  being  of  foreign  im- 

;ation  into  said  republics 159, 580  39 

tides  of  the  natural  product  of  Chili 94, 752  51 

ticles  of  the  natural  product  of  Peru 17, 056  08 


10  per  cent,  on  admit  $284,556  30  of  the  duty  received  on 

iis  by  way  of  Panama 28, 455  63 

per  cent,  on  goods  of  value  of  duty  $103,900,  received  by 
'  of  Cape  Horn  per  sailing  vessels .*. 5, 195  00 


4659, 845  28 


t  of  importation  duty 

of  piso,  (meaning  custom-house  store,  storage,  &c.) 

fcy-live  jJer  cept.  upon  same 

bcm  of  Nara^joly  (meaning  tax  to  make  road  to  Noranjal) 
of  Guayaquily  (meaning  tax  for  railroad  to  custom- 
idq^to) 


11,912  21 

2,9dl  8ri 

333  02 

41,910  41 


33, 650  6.i 
626, 194  65 


696  COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

Duty  for  Sjiu  Vicente  College,  (tax  to  maintain  said  inHtitutiou)    $10, 375  97 
Duty  for  college  for  destitute  female  childre'n,  (tax  to  maintain 
^lie  said  institution) 2, 495  78 

170,009  27 

Duty  for  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  Ecuador,  50  696,203 1^ 

cents  per  ton 2,838  50 

Duty  for  light-house  dues,  37^  cents  per  ton 773  32  ^ 

Duty  for  anchorage  on  arrival,  810  each  vessel  over  20  tons.. .         "  400  00  m 

Duty  for  cleaning  river  channel,  $4  each  vessel  over  20  tons..  160  00 

4,171  rS 

Total 700,37r)74 

The  following  are  the  port  charges  at  Guayaquil: 

On  vessels  entering  i)ort,  tonnage  dues,  per  ton,  50  cents;  lighthouse 
dues,  per  ton,  37i  cents;  anchorage  dues,  if  over  20  tons  register,  $10; 
for  cleaning  river  or  channel,  \yeT  vessel,  being  over  20  tons  register,  $4; 
but  whah^men,  war  vessels,  and  vessels  entering  for  water  or  stores,  or 
on  accoimt  of  damage  for  repairs,  or  any  compulsory  cause,  as  toescaj)? 
an  enemy,  &c.,  are  exempted  from  the  cleaning  river  tax  and  all  port 
charge  of  any  other  sort  whatever,  except  pilotage  in  and  out,  in  case  a 
pilot  be  taken,  and  it  is  optional. 

The  mail  steamers  and  vessels  contracted  to  carry  mails  of  this 
coast  and  others  are  not  charged  any  port  charges  except  pilotage  into 
and  out  of  the  port,  should  a  pilot  be  taken ;  but  it  is  optional  to  take 
one  or  not. 

When  any  vessel  arriving  at  any  one  port  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador, 
and  there  having  paid  port  dues,  goes  to  any  other  port  or  port-s  in  said 
republic,  such  is  exempt  from  oO  cents  per  ton,  or  tonnage  dues,  bjit 
must  ])ay  all  other  customary  charges. 

When  lying  at  the  mole,  or  wharf,  the  charges  are  per  day  for  a  ves- 
sel up  to  io  tons  burden,  $2;  per  day  for  a  vessel  of  10  to  30  tons  regis- 
ter, 85 ;  per  day  for  a  vessel  of  30  to  60  tons  register,  $6:  per  day  for  a 
vessel  of  00  to  100  tons  register,  83;  per  day  for  a  vessel  of  100  to  150 
tons  register,  810;  per  day  for  a  vessel  of  150  to  200  tons  register,  113; 
per  day  for  a  vessel  of  200  to  300  tons  register,  $16;  per  day  for  a  vessel 
of  300*  to  400  tons  register,  $18;  per  day  for  a  vessel  of  400  tons  and 
upwards,  say  more,  $G  for  every- 100  tons  exceeding  400  tons,  besides 
the  $18  included. 

This  mole — the  only  one  here — is  a  private  company  monopoly.  It 
was  built  by  ('barter  from  the  government  granting  certain  parties  said 
privilege.  All  goods  unloaded  from  a  vessel,  even  if  l^ingin  the  stream 
at  an(*lior  and  discharging  into  lanches,  &c.,  and  landing  where  they 
may,  are  liable  for  mole  dues — and  the  law  is  so  fmrned  as  to  favor 
said  mole  comj)any,  thus :  a  ban^el  of  18  gallons  pays  each  5  cents;  box 
of  wine,  raisins,  almonds,  &c.,  1  cent;  piano  in  box,  &c.,  pays  25  cents; 
bale  or  l)ox  of  goods  of  5  cubic  feet  pays  5  cents ;  of  8  cubic  feet,  6J 
cents;  12  cubic  feet,  12i  cents;  100  pounds  of  iron,  tin,  lead,  Ac? 3 
cents;  a  crate  of  eartlienVare,  &c.,  25  couts.  Pilotage^  into  port— aw^ 
out  to  sea  same  rates — say  per  foot  Spanish,  a«  far  as  Piind,  $2;  asfiff 
as  Punta-arenas,  $2  60 ;  fee  to  Ciiptain  of  the  i)ort,  for  vessels  of  an 
sizes,  $4;  on  vessels  leaving  port,  pilotage  same  in  as  out^  from  aeap^ 
foot,  82  50;  from  Pund  per  foot,  $2. 

Remark. — A  '^Pund"  is  jibout  fifteen  miles  from  sea,  and  a  **Punt> 
arenas"  at  sea  or  mouth  of  a  river.    License  granting  privilege  to  Ica^' 
port  to  be  on  stamped  paper  of  government,  and  costs  $6;  list  of  cac^ 
and  passengers,  &c.,  on  plain  paper,  $1 ;  anchorage  visit  of  captain  oi 
port,  $8 ;  health  visit  of  captain  of  port  and  doctor  of  medicine,  $8. 
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3TE. — Over  and  above  the  charges  enumerated  or  specified,  and 
;b  are  fixed  by  law,  there  are  other  charges  actually  necessary,  aiy^, 
ly  say,  fixed  by  law  also,  not  directly  however,  but  as  follows :  a 
el  leaves  the  mole  and  drops  to  an  anchorage  assigned  her;  now  if 
saptaiu  wants  to,  or  must  needs  move  to  another  iK)8ition,  he,  by  law, 
;  ask  permission  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  must  pay,  if  the  law 
forced,  pilotage,  as  the  law  appoints  a  pilot  for  such  move.  This, 
3ver,  is  little  heeded  by  captains,  and  seems  to  be  a  law  or  rule 
IT  odious,  captains  preferring  to  manage  their  vessels  themselves, 
e  is  a  fine  by  law  for  so  doing,  but  I  never  knew  it  to  be  enforced. 
le  export  duties  to  be  paid  on  the  following  articles  when  shipped 
if  this  country  are  as  follows: 

dia-rubber,  ])er  quintal  of  100  i)ounds,  343  cents;  cocoa,  per  quintal  of 
[Kiands,  233  cents;  coffee,  per  quintal  of  100  pounds,  31 J  cents; 
ilia  weed,  jier  quintal  of  100  pounds,  22f  cents;  cotton,  per  quintal 
K)  pounds,  25  cents;  hats  of  grass  of  this  country,  |>er  dozen,  12^ 
j;  leather,  sides  of,  per  dozen,  27  cent«;  canes  of  natural  gro^^'th, 
.00  cane«,  37^  cents;  logs  for  sawing  into  boards,  &c.,  per  log,  12^ 
»;  sarsaparilla  plant,  per  quintal,  18^  cents;  bark,  per  quintal,  12^ 
j;  straw,  Togullo  spins  for  hats,  per  quintal,  $8  12^;  straw,  Mocoro 
\  for  hammocks,  per  quintal,  $2  12^. 

i  articles  of  the  product  of  this  country  not  enumerated  above  pay 
xeta  duty  (which  means  a  duty  for  repairs,  &c.,  to  a  railroad  from 
iiole  to  custom-house  dejiosits  or  storehouses)  of,  per  quintal  or  100 
ds  spins,  do2en,  per  100,  or  each  article,  as  case  may  be. 

September  30, 18G8. 

ave  the  honor  herewith  to  present  the  annual  report  required  by 
"egulations  from  consular  officers.  There  is  so  little  of  importanc^e 
piring  here  from  which  to  form  a  report,  1  can  do  no  better  than  to 

you  to  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Lee,  of  last  year,  in  which  is 
issed  all  that  can  be  said  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  com- 
ial  status  of  Ecuador;  the  only  difference  is  some  slight  changes  in 
sport  duties,  a  transcript  of  which  is  inclosed,  marked  No.  1 ;  also 
of  |K)rt  charges,  marked  "  port  charges,"  No.  2 ;  statement  of  duties 
ed  from  imx>ortations,  marked  No.  3  ;  (it  will  be  seen  that  nearly 
-fourths  of  all  im^wrts  pass  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a  small 
>n  of  which  comes  from  the  United  States,  such  as  machinery,  lard, 
ene,  &;c. ;)  tabular  statement  of  exports  from  thi«porttothe  United 
8  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  18G8,  marked  No.  4 ;  list  of 
es  exported  from  Ecuador,  and  value  of  same,  for  the  year  1867, 
ed  No.  5. 

*  rates  of  exchange  have  declined  about  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  last 
lonths,  mostly  owing  to  the  new  banking  institution,  which  com- 
es operations  on  the  1st  of  November  next,  on  a  specie  basis,  under 
cial  charter  from  the  government.  This  is  the  first  banking  chaiter 
has  ever  been  granted  by  this  government,  two  copies  of  which  I 
trd  by  this  mail. 

5  average  market  for  the  years  1867  and  1868  areas  follows:  cocoa, 
nintal,  $9;  hats,  i)er  dozen,  $9;  coflee,  per  quintal,  $14;  rubber, 
aintal,  $22 ;  orchilla,  per  quintal,  $8 ;  sai*saparilla,  $17;  Peruvian 

red,  per  quintal,  $70;  Peruvian  bark,  yellow,  $30;  Peruvian  bark, 

per  quintal,  $12. 

litically  this  country  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  tranquillity, 
e  sanitary  condition  of  Guayaquil  is  good.    There  have  been  no 
imics  prevailing  this  year. 
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Rio  de  Janeiro. — jA:yiES  Monroe,  Consul 

January  11, 1868. 

I  liave  the  honor  to  forward,  inclosed,  an  article  cut  from  the  Ang^o- 
Brazilian  Times,  of  the  7th  instant,  giving  the  exports  of  coffee,  cotton, 
and  sugar,  from  this  port  during  the  year  1868,  as  compared  with  other 
years ;  the  receipts  at  the  custom-house  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  several 
years  past ;  and  the  present  foreign  and  domestic  debt  of  this  empire: 

The  exi>orts  of  coffee  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1868  were  2,265,185  sawiks, 
showing,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  fol- 
lowing results :  Moi*e  than  in  1858,  434,747  sacks ;  more  than  iu  1859, 
234,919  sa(5ks ;  more  than  in  1860,  137,966  sacks;  more  thaniulSOl, 
195,076  sacks;  more  than  in  1862,  779,965  sacks;  more  than  in  1863, 
915,558  sacks ;  more  than  in  1864,  785,051  sacks ;  more  than  iu  1865, 
463,533  sacks;  more  than  in  1866,  330,289  sacks;  less  than  ia  1861, 
394,568;  to  Europe  314,968  sacks  less  than  in  1867;  to  the  United  States 
79,600  sacks  more  than  in  1867.  Exported  to  the  CJuifed  States  28,887 
sacks  more  than  to  all  the  other  foreign  ports.  In  1867  the  export  to 
the  United  States  was  206,481  sacks  less  than  to  other  foreign  iwrts. 
The  stock  on  hand  December  31, 1868,  was  140,000  sacks,  against  110,000 
sacks  in  1867. 

The  crops  of  cotton  in  San  Paulo  augmented  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent,  over  those  of  1867,  and  the  plantations  for  the  next  crop  are  be- 
lieved to  be  still  greater  than  at  the  previous  season. 

The  exports  from  Rio  were  in  1868  forty  per  cent,  more  than  in  1861. 
At  Santos  were  cleared  for  export,  from  Janu«ary  1  to  Kovember  30, 1868, 
162,355  bales,  weighing  565,015  arroba,s ;  in  1867,  119,055  bales,  weigh- 
ing 408,965  arrobas ;  in  1866,  69,923  bales,  weighing  205,051  arrobas. 
Exported  in  1868  from  Rio  13,128  bales;  to  England  65,566  bales:  to 
France  34,115  bales;  to  Spain  4,089  bales;  to  the  Mediterranean 3,402 
bales ;  to  Hamburg  3,020  bales ;  to  Portugal  2,807  bales ;  to  Antwerp 
129  bales.  In  1867  the  exports  were  80,315  bales.  The  stocks  on  De- 
cember 81,  1868,  were  12,700  bales,  of  which  400  were  from  ^linas- 
Geraes. 

The  exports  of  sugar  were  5,185  boxes  in  1868,  against  6,237  in  1861 
and  6,136  in  1866. 

The  foreign  debt,  according  to  the  last  balance-sheet,  (October  31,)  w« 
£13,893,700.  Loan  of  1839,  nominal,  £277,900;  loan  of  1852,  £770,300; 
loan  of  1858,  £1,066,300;  loan  of  1859,  £374,400;  loan  of  l8Wj 
£1,098,200 ;  loan  of  1863,  £3,444,400 ;  loan  of  1865,  £6,856,600. 

The  internal  debt  was : 

Mai* 

Six  per  cent,  bonds 1**''^^'^ 

Five  i>cr  cent,  bomls ^f^^^ 

Four  per  cent,  bonds 0^ 

Six  per  cent,  bonds,  (payable  in  gold) 30,01)0^ 

Total n 
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rhe  castoms  receipts  were  from  imports  in  1864, 15,716,934.827  mil- 
s;  in  1865,  15,473,806.934  milreis;  in  1866, 17,561,749.139  milreis;  in 
J7,  22,414,173.134  milreis;  in  1868,  16,263,967.606  milreis.  From 
)orts  in  1864,  3,977,955.560  milreis;  in  1865,  4,771,162.237  milreis; 
1866,4,759,370.840  milreis;  in  1867,6,552,256.698  milreis;  in  1868, 
18,498.800  milreis. 

October  17, 1868. 

have  the  honor  to  forward  inclosed  four  statistical  tables,  numbei*ed 
1, 3,  and  4,  respectively,  l^o,  1  exhibits  the  exportation  of  coft'ee  from 
>  de  Janeiro  for  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1867.  No.  2 
libits  the  importation  of  flour  into  Eio  de  Janeiro  for  the  same  period, 
ese  tables,  in  addition  to  those  forwarded  from  this  office  in  the  month 
I^ovember  last,  complete  the  report  of  importation  afid  exportation 

the  year  1867.  No.  3  gives  the  exportation  to  the  United  States 
im  Eio  de  Janeiro  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1868,  and 
K  4  gives  the  importation  for  the  same  period. 

.  1. — StaUmetU  showing  the  exportation  of  coffee  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  months  of 

November  and  December^  1867. 


J>ettiiiatlon. 

No.  of  bag!  in 
November. 

No.  of  bagg  in 
December. 

Destioation. 

No.  of  bagH  in 
November. 

No.  of  bags  in 
December. 

MStalM 

85,792 

35.183 

3.451 

4.'500 

41    4(19 

150.882 
44,185 

Portugal .- 

5.165 

moA 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
CoDenhaflren. ........ 

2,450 

■buTf  and  Altona.. 
nto 

3.400 
1,800 
5.883 

2,970 

. .  •  •     . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . . 
Other  Dorts  ......... 

Btvmneftn 

.............. 

27,385 

3.945 
24,985 

3,412 

589 

Total 

m  uid  Bordeaox  . .               33  9fi7 

226,890 

260,803 

littd 

7,040 

xportation  from  January  1  to  December  31.  1867,  viz : 


UBit«d  Stoteii 


Bags. 

1.240,891 


Ettop«  and  elaewh«re 1,343,603 

Total 2,584,493 


2. — SiaiemeiU  showing  the  importation  of  flour  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  months  of 

November  and  December,  1867. 


Where  from. 

No.  of  barrelti 
in  November. 

No.  of  barrels             \jin,^,«  f^^™ 
in  December.             Where  from. 

No.  of  barreU 
in  November. 

No.  of  barrels 
Jn  December. 

Iride.  AoatralJA 

3,815 
8.151 
3,451 
2,250 
5,154 
1,449 
7,530 

1 
i|    Hamburg 

500 
100 
iOO 

iwire 

9. 225   '    Bordeaux 

rYork 

1.000   1     Havre 

OMiBd.  Va 

4,691    i    Valparaiso 

7,998 

^fftonlarm,  Cal  .... 

8,696   1    Melbourne,  AnstraUa. 

2,000 

Uraa 

■to 

Total 

32,500 

33,610 

iportatkm  from  January  1  to  December  31.  1867,  viz 

a  United  States 

aSoTope 


Barrels. 

119.867 
64.110 
81,995 


Total 265.972 
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,>^j™r=*' 


Prao  J 

Z-3 

llo 

rnm  April  IbijDHn 

mnnJalrllae 

«,l«l 

— 

DcfUnuloii. 

1 

! 

i 
1 

1 

1 

5 

1 
5^; 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

Bagl. 
I13.3T4 

asoo 

'5S 

Lef. 

"sra" 

s 

^•■ 

M) 

». 

* 

"- 

TWi 

Runploo  Ruidt 

3,5n 

31.518 



:::: 

3,IMI 

M.Sg3 

227,00! 

ITU 

aa 

OT,4W 

Kn 

SO 

m 

3M.SeT 

]fiS 



__ 

Whiire  from. 

Floor. 

I^ri. 

'ST"* 

.„... 

Pnc.^ 

,« 

Ml^'I. 

KuwVork 

tt.K14 

^:?r7 

lis 

T45,V« 

l.CffJ 
373 

'^: 

C-* 

i.ono 
H3.0ita 

aw,  358 
10,  SOT 

600 

78. 679" 

13.872 

•■"• 

i.K.X*'.1 

1.148 

»«n     11.1 

■ 

Bahia. — E.  A.  Edes,  Consul. 

■  December  31, 1361. 

Statemftit  vhiticiiig  tlie  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  c-rport»  fit* 

this  port  to  tJie  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  Ikis  day. 

Sngor,  841  msha,  (50  bftrrels,  and  IjlST  Imgs 150,6M.lW 

Rowii-iHxI,  4,545  loca 110,561.1111 

Hideu,  3,aH)  imckoges ilLSif'.*' 

Coffee,  250  IiftRs : 5.«9* 

Brazil  moml,  1,750  logs S.ffil.'* 

Cigars,  10,000 33».W 

SnndrifHt I,i)3rl8" 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 a9»,a».^ 

Total  for  quarter  endod  March  :)1,  1^68 lr!l,lT3.^ 

Totttl  for  quarter  enilejijiiiie  30,  1868 IW.lSfi-'^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  Sopteuiber  30,  1868 96,375.** 

Grand  total 758,311.1^ 
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^tie 

.i.t,he 

''"-"/" 

HI  the  pvTl  of  Bahia  during  llic  fraTM 

16S6folr^. 

~. 

8BPU-. 

Cotton. 

Con«. 

C««. 

COM. 

39,515 

Bum. 

Bag: 

Ttau. 

a 

"T^ 

SS 

^^ 

,1^ 

l^^ 

£:^ 

f!S 

3B,aii 

TU7 

SS7,ai3 

«,Si5 

90.  MIS 

B7,MI 

13,  an 

TobHHL 

HIdH. 

Rodi. 

« 

Wood. 

T^lec-. 

R«IU 

B^ 

JVimirr. 

fl»-d*«. 

Bwrnli. 

W 

S,a39.3««.lM  I 

i.sKRaiso  I 


iKolei? 

33:t6i 

Mi.ass 

lM,3f;i,Kk) 
1.389.  JOtt.  Ill 
2,813,  IMlUCT 

3e,M9.40O 

133.535 

211.888.799 
»0,90S.JM 

do.... 

d«....i 

■is'nr 

I«cl.««-, 

'  lis* 

5,sai.«8 

1 

n,B3e.<CT.S7< 

l,IB3,«T&W) 
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Statement  shotting  the  de^ination  of  the  exports  from  Bahiafor  tlie  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 


Nationality. 


Belgium 

Haimeotlc  CitieH.  N.  O... 

Coast  of  Africa 

Argentine  Coufederation 

United  States 

Uruguay  

France 


Great  Britaiu  and  posfieKsioni ^, 

Spain  and  powesitious 

Holland 


Portugal  and  poisesidonB. 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway.... 


Total 


Value. 


Amount  ot  duty. 


Milreif. 

Miir€iM. 

3,  890. 139 

2TO.3e9 

2.315,7t>9.936 

164,  loaaM 

448,t^Gaf72 

31.4Sa848 

:m,  33.3.  720 

86,903. 3a 

258,  (594. 877 

]4.O0&Gf0 

111,247.698 

T.-retssi 

2,  336,  J  89.  336 

97.92S.99B 

10,  828, 547. 242 

7&^  391 544 

121,322.877 

8.  49S.  601 

80, 3.56.  944 

5.e94.9n 

7^7, 136. 291 

52.232.^ 

239,  770. 191 

17, 13SL<«0 

26, 299.  350 

1.84a  933 

17,852,427.874 


1,183,672.699 


Statement  showing  the  principal  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries  to  Bahia  during  the 

year  ended  June  30,  ]b68. 


Description. 


Tar arrobns . . 

Seeds do 

Wax do.... 

Rice do 

Oil,  olive medidas.. 

Oils do 

Codfish quintals.. 

Lard arrobas . . 

Potatoes quintals. . 

Rosin  . . : do 

Rope  and  cordage arrobas.. 

Bagging pounds. . 

Salt  beef arrobas . . 

Coal tons. .. 

Onions arrobas. . 

Ale  and  beer medidas.. 

Tea pounds . . 

Flour arrobas. . 

Beans do 

Iron do 


Quantity. 


7,121 

6,532 

3,402 

38,968 

91,380 

68,846 

29,811 

4,306 

4,743 

4,339 

4,529 

283,483 

530,637 

47.  7Jr8 

a3,060 

108, 402 

34,065 

329,767 

24,112 

70, 124 


Tin arrobas. . 

Demijohns pounds.. 

Qin medidas. . 

Crockery  and  earthenware,  .pounds. . 

Butter do 

Com arrobas.. 

Paper pounds . . 

Raisins do 

Pepper do 

Ki)«h  arrobati. . 

Powder pounds . . 

Hams '. do.... 

Cheese do 

Salt,  common alquierx. . 

Candles pounds.. 

Vinfgar medidait.. 

Wine,  French do 

Wine,  Portuguese do 

Wine,  various do 

Burning  fluid arrobas.. 


7,030 

132,133 

121.314 

1,169,715 

1,01^739 

9^904 

SM.3Q1 

130, 90» 

43, 5» 

1,838 
937,035 
45^364 
277,864 
I2U.83S 
148,577 
130,939 
254,854 
682.893 
289.996 
425.339 


Statement  shotting  the  produce  exported  from  Bahia  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1868. 


Destination. 


Channel 

Great  Britain . . . 
North  Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Holland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Portugal 

Italy..- 

Gibraltar 

North  America  . 

River  Plate 

Africa 


C(ue». 

24, 449 

5,683 

112 

2.206 

76 

327 

417 

538 

3,016 

311 

1,031 

1,058 

5 

12 


Total I  39,241 


Sugar. 


Boxes. 

178 

27 


132 


6 
17 
93 


253 
1 


707 


Bog9. 

148,481 

79,668 

4,965 

2,909 


308 

554 

388 

4,659 

35 

2,763 

13,895 

8,495 

93 


267, 213 


Cotton. 


BoUm. 
6,582 
75,198 
2,124 
3.541 
366 


1,716 


1,085 
180 


Coffee. 


Bags. 
18,399 

1,963 

1.634 
27,434 

3,375 


3,445 

11,603 

17,406 

2,148 

56 

78 


90,792     87,541 


Cocoa. 


Bags. 


4,083 

1,514 

5.862 

150 


799 
767 


24 
80 


Tobacco. 


RoUs. 


10 
i4 


13,279 


40 


64 


Mangotes. 
400 
4.142 

1.818 


140 


50 
.33,639 


40,189 


B^Us. 

22,3i»4 
2. 930 

70^  U3 
5.407 
3,574 


515 


798 


106;  161 
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Statement  thowing  the  produce  1 2  pur  ted  fr.tm  Buhia  Sfc, — Continued. 


wn  a 
te 


1,036 
2,669  500 

2,  472  I  3, 180 


6  3,8^7 


128,518  ;        5,715         313,078 


5, 676         14, 812  , 


900 

1,628 

235 


3,716 


PVtiDHtiOII. 

Hides. 

Ram. 

PiafHava. 

Cocoanntit. 

Wood. 

Cig«r>«. 

Tapioca. 

JS^umber. 

5,577 

135 

69,051 

20,474 

108 

Pipea. 

BundleM. 

69.592 

180.628 

3.959 

14,573 

TkoutandM. 

200 

500 

655 

3,042 

Log: 

477 

1.814 

1,400 

4,964 

Thousands. 

Barrels. 

min 

107 

199 
413 

miany 

4,973 

1 ; 

100 

1 

10,882 
22,291 

205 

38,4C6 
1,210 

30 
2,340 
.,.. 

232 
2 

3 

1,173 

107 
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kattment  Bhowing  the  imports  at  Bahia  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  ]8H^. 


11 


5,093 


From  whence.                                                i  Official  value. 

Milreis, 

tainand  powienioni i  9,554,078.454 

t4  poMetMioo* I  3,363,107.316 

Cltle» !  876,231.935 

ind  pociMMions !  1,  148,976.083 

.'.-..  SaO,  199.275 

102,815.349 

I  2,967.850 

63,495.369 

298,374.000 

od  Norway 18,761.316 

ate» 404,(65.251 

the  River  Plate 1  2,040,618.984 

Lfrica 1  151.773.425 

I  232,738.030 

al ,  18,478,202.637 


AmooDt  of  duty. 


Milreis. 

2, 830, 625. 335 

1, 058, 086.  885 

274,576.  105 

451,428.707 

82,182.696 

31.052.  140 

665. 585 

1.3, 126.  ii 6 

30,  li2.2(0 

3,614.514 

69.  540. 009 

25.3.354.615 

35,131,274 

31,443.525 


5, 164, 969. 696 


Mabat^ham. — ^W.  H.  Evans,  Consul 

December  31, 1867. 

ent  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

$1,276  00 

iiw 11,809  00 

•  - 

otal  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 13,0a5  00 

otal  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 20,666  05 

'otal  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 11,644  00 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  :W,  1868 11,656  87 

Grand  total 57,051  92 
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Peenambuco. — T.  Adamson,  Jr.,  Comul. 

December,  31,  1867. 

Statement  shoiciyig  the  deseriptwn^  q^mntity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  tlie  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day, 

MilreUk 

Fruits,  lOlmrrc^ls 154.390 

Sugar,  ir>,000baj?8  aud  5,000  sacks 318,697.860 

Sparkling  Moselle  wine,  41  cases 613. 700 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1867 319, 465. 950 

Total  for  (juarter  ended  March  31 ,  1868 223, 767. 000 

Total  for  (luarter  ended  June  30,  1868 253, 079. 017 

Total  for  nine  months 796,311.967 


Ceara. — R.  p.  Hughes,  Consular  Agent. 

June  30,  1868. 

Inclosed  please  find  a  statement  of  exports  from  July  1,  1867,  to  date, 
Which,  comparing  with  that  of  same  period  last  year,  lia«  greatly 
increased  ita  quantity,  though  not  so  much  in  value,  owing  to  the  low 
prices  ruling  in  Europe  for  most  of  our  products. 

The  production  of  cotton  has  steadily  increased,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  table  inclosed ;  and  as  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  prices  keeping 
up,  we  look  forward  to  a  further  considerable  increase  in  the  coming 
year.  The  table  inclosed  shows  an  actual  export  of  300,000  arrobasfrom 
July  1,  1867,  to  June  30,  j868,  to  which  may  be  added  100,000  arrobas 
shipped  from  Aracathy  to  Pernambuco.  Next  year  will  again  be  larger, 
probably  touching  500,000  arrobas. 

For  three  years  past,  owing  to  disease  in  the  coffee  trees  and  short 
winters,  the  crop  of  coffee  has  gradually  become  smaller.  This  year,  com- 
paratively speaking,  we  have  none,  the  quantity  produced  being  scarcely 
sufficient  for  home  consumption.  Next  year  we  shall  have  an  enormous 
crop.  We  have  had  a  splendid  winter  and  rainy  summer,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  plants  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

As  you  will  see,  the  production  of  sugar  is  again  smaller,  and  I  am 
afraid  in  a  few  years  will  dwindle  down  to  nothing.  Our  planters  can- 
not compete  with  those  of  other  countries.  T^ere  is  no  water  communi- 
cation ;  there  are  no  railroads,  and  very  inferior  roads ;  to  this  add  the 
enormous  export  duty  of  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  ver^^  heavy  exi)enses  for 
embarking.  They  find  they  can  employ  their  time  and  labor  more  pro- 
fitably than  in  making  sugar. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  prices  lately  ruling  in  Europe,  rubber  and 
hides  have  been  exported  on  a  large  scale.  Tlie  former  promises  to 
be€ome  one  of  our  first  articles  of  export.  Formerly  our  country  neigh- 
bors contented  themselves  with  milking  the  trees  in  their  natural  wild- 
ness,  but  Uitterly  several  of  our  agriculturists  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  article  and  are  planting  and  cultivating  the  trees.  From  the 
inclosed  table  you  will  see  that  the  quantity  exported  summed  up  5,945 
arrobas,  against  3,394  arrobas  in  1866-'67.  We  look  for  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  next  year. 

The  official  value  of  imports  from  July  1,  1867,  to  June  30,  1868,  was 
1,845,576,840  milreis,  against  2,248,111,118  mikeis  in  1866-^67.    This  dif- 
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^T\ce  is  owing  to  the  great  depreciation  in  the  currency  of  the  empire 
^^  the  generally  unsettled  state  of  the  country ;  and  until  the  war  ter- 
Vnates  and  exchange  improves  we  cannot  look  for  any  considerable 
^crease. 

Importers  will  not  risk  their  money  with  a  probability  of  recei\ing  it 
ight  or  twelve  months  hence  at  a  much  lower  exchange  than  the  pres- 
nt;  consequently  they  have  curtailed  their  business  as  iiAich  as  x>os- 
ible. 

Comparing  the  exportations  with  the  importations  for  the  past  few 
^ears,  you  will  see  that  the  former  ha«  always  predominated : 

Milreis. 

a  186»-^,  import  valne 1, 632, 403. 097 

ft  1863-^,  export  value 3,197,856.210 

D  186S-'66,  imiwrt  value 1, 924, 284. 056 

D  18©-'66,  export  value 3,138,533.771 

II  18e7-'68,  import  value 1,845,576.840 

n  1867-'68,  export  value 1 4,192,126.921 

L  glance  shows  the  prosperous  state  of  our  agriculturists. 

&  my  last  I  noticed  the  establishment  of  two  new  companies,  one  to 
apply  the  city  with  gas,  the  other  with  water.  .  Both  are  now  in  full 
peration  and  promise  to  be  lucrative  undertakings.  I  also  mentioned 
heestablishmentof  a  line  of  steamers  between  Liverpool  and  the  north> 
STD  ports  of  Brazil.  The  company  is  now  in  full  operation,  having  in 
lie  service  four  powerful  vessels  of  one  thousand  to  eight  thousand  three 
undred  tons,  with  which  they  are  making  a  regular  monthly  service. 


wkmokng  the  •xports  from  the  port  of  Ceara  from  July  1,  1867,  to  June  30,  1868. 


Cotton. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

ThtOuKkm. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight 

Valne. 

^^■iioui 

ArnkoM.  Hm. 

282,U50U9 
5,874  10 
<,077  20 
9,957  1« 
2,356  30 
571  13 

iiilreif. 
2,497,870.921 
58,810.120 
53,976.280 
22.  167.420 
16. 740.  500 
€^355.420 

Arrob4u.lkg. 

3.411  12 
44.703  11 
62.097  31 

2,883  19 

MUrti*. 

2l,ia».  142 
251, 856. 353 
a54,985.355 

15,981.373 

ArrobM.    lb$. 
95,089  29 

MilreiM. 
190, 9J1. 151 

gs..-." 

2,275  29 

2,812  03 

4.438.000 

^1|M.  """' 

5,544.006 

11^     !_""" 

•  ^^"'*"^^^*  •••••••■■ 

370* i«* 

968  20 
5. 138  o:> 
7,984  31 

8, 07a  620 

5.288.660 

28, 717. 660 

48, 227.  480 

'^•wTofk  ....  ...... 

^■Hiiih  OtaMm«l    . 

WIMI 

147  31 

1,375^620 

Tflal 

300,036  01 

2, 657. 296u  281 

• 

127,548  17  1    728,365.643 

1 

100,  177  31 

200,  913. 157 

• 

India-rubber. 

Hides. 

Sundriea. 

Total  value 

Weight. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

MilreiM. 

141,081.800 

197,974.800 

21,195.000 

32,989.000 

Value. 

of  exports. 

Arr0bms'.  Um. 

4,120  18 

796  30 

359  23 

«66  10 

Milreit. 

58. 126. 993 

12,081.437 

5. 359. 620 

9, 459. 980 

20,697 

28,175 

2,650 

5,186 

Milreu. 

26, 394. 640 

28.93L4U0 

7,119.640 

1.965.850 

MUriet^ 
2.935,643.647 

^■MtaTr*  " ' 

549,654.  110 

SKcfm.^ 

447,  W3. 8^3 

88. 108. 029 

^M  IUIumI 

16. 740.  500 

f  '^ 

742 

843 
1,000 

5. 347. 360 
5, 240. 900 
6,300.000 

406.280 

>       14.179.680 

ibirTOTk.ir.  ...... 

10.529.560 

35. 017. 660 

r*^yy"t 

45, 576. 740 

95, 179. 840 

'■■"""*""' 

' 

TMd 

5,945  16 

85, 02a  030 

59,293 

410, 129. 260 

110.394.550 

4. 192, 126. 921 

tfos 
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Maceto. — ^Theo.  Braasch,  Acting  Consular  Agent. 

July  22,  1808. 

Inclosed  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  statement  of  exports  daring 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1808,  compai^ed  with  the  last  seven  years,  hy 
which  you  will  see  that  the  crop  has  been  a  regidar  one. 

The  sugar  crop  has  been  about  the  same  as  previous  years,  with  the 
slight  increase  of  only  thirty-eight  tons.  The  reports  of  the  coming 
crop  an*  so  various  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  estimate. 

The  export  of  hides  mentioned  in  the  inclosed  statement  is  about  four 
thousand  less  than  last  year,  which  falling  oft'  was  occasioned  by  ship- 
ments by  Barcacas  to  Pernambuco.  The  quantity  of  hides  that  came  to 
town  during  the  season  was  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  import  trade  has  mostly  been  done  through  the  ports  of  Pernam- 
buco, Bahia,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Only  two  vessels  have  arrived  from 
Europe^  viz :  one  fi-om  Lisbon,  with  general  cargo,  and  one  from  Liver- 
pool, with  raih'oad  iron. 

Statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Maceio  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  18^, 

compared  with  the  preceding  seven  years. 


DeKtinatioD. 


Gri>nt  Britain  and  Channel  for  orders 

United  Staten 

GibrHltHf  for  orders 

Liiibun 

Rio  de  La  Plata 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Total 

Againut  year  ended — 

June  30,  1867 

Ju&e3U,  Jb66 

June  3U,  1865 

June  30,  1864 

Jane3U,  1803 

June  30.  18H2 

June  30,  1861 


75, 099 

3,  812 

5,100 

407 

3,126 

20,562 


108.278 
77,057 
111.643 
96,421 
165,956 
175,500 
108,227 


Sugar. 


Bags,     j  Arrobas.  '   Tons. 


418,591 

5,981 

2(J,783 

297 

29,799 

426 

2.035 

29 

16. 134 

230 

107,263 

1,532 

591.955 
423, 3i5 
617, 737 
533,198 
81*7,686 
965.315 
595, 290 


8,457 
6,U34 
8.823 
7,616 
12,815 
13,790 
8,504 


Cotton. 


I 


Bags. 


63,087 


108, 106       394,  605  '    8,  495         63,  087 


51,050 
93,160 
68,965 
43,006 
49, 4  U) 
43,200 
26,456 


I 


Arrobas.      Tom.      Number. 


Hides. 


30/.  837 


307,837 


257.258 
487, 547 
354,881 
226,050 
26.5,938 
237,675 
145,568 


4,398  ; 


4,398 


3.675 
6,965 
5,069 
3,229 
3,799 
3.395 
2,080 


65 


S.093 


<> 


158 


6.116 
5,334 
5.795 
9.010 
8,491 
9.690 
8,887 


Para. — J.  B.  Bond,  Consul. 

June  30, 1868. 

Statement  showing  the  description  and  value  [of  the  exports  from  this  con- 
sular district  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Anatto $23,276  88 

Iiidiarrubber 168, 942  16 

Deer-skins,  India-rubber,  and  nuts 30, 105  31 

Hides,  wet  and  salted 3,990  43 

Deer-skins 3, 462  53 

Balsam  copaiva 3, 843  89 

Nuts 10,252  08 

Sundries 110,267  70 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 :154, 140  98 
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Rio  Obande  do  Sul. — A.  Young,  Jr.,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

Sfttf^nificf  nhmcing  the  deseripti&n  and  value  of.  the  exports  from  this  con- 
sular distriet/or  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

Boms,  hides,  aud  wool $200,552  72 

Hair,  wool,  horns,  du) 185,134  95 

HidecnttingB 835  43 

Ghnjrtock 3,078  19 

Diyton^es 185  89 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1H(37 389,787  18 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 370,096  29 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30,  1868 292,970  24 

Total  for  quarUT  ended  September  30,  1868 28, 444  58 

Grand  total 1,081,298  29 


Santos. — £.  L.  Meade,  Vice-consul. 

June  30, 1868. 

The  total  exports  firom  this  port  to  the  United  States  for  the  quarter 
aided  this  day,  were  6,900  bags  of  coffee,  amounting  in  value  to 
273,420.500  milreis. 


ABGElTTIiri:  ri:pvbi.i€. 


Buenos  Atbes.— M.  E.  Hollisteb,  Consul. 

Degembeb  3I9 1867. 

Statement  showing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  dag. 

Hide  cnttingSy  275  bales , $5,978  72 

]>ryoxandcow  hides,  285,687 614,689  97^ 

Horse  hair,  175  bales,  2  patacas 15,041  34 

Ostrich  feathers,  16  bales 4,060  77 

Mixed  hair,  138  bales 8,269  81 

Wool,  1,577  bales  and  104  cheqnes 45,548  37 

Sheep,  goat,  and  bnck  skins,  696  bales  and  672  single  skins 3, 103  14 

Ox  horns,  boneash,  and  shank  bones — ^70,200  horns,  641,490  pounds,  and 

337  tons 11,358  75- 

Sundries 8,491  31 

Total  for  quarter  ended  December  31, 1867 916,708  18^ 

Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 1868 ft58,606  61i 

Total  for  quarter  ended  June  30. 1868 313,521  27 

Total  for  quarter  ended  September  30, 1868 827,455  77 

Grand  total 2,616,284  84 


'^S' 


CHII.I. 


Vajlpaeaiso.— A.  W.  Clark,  Consul. 

January  2, 1869. 

Stutefnent  showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1868. 

Rafi:8,  wool«  cowhides,  calf,  and  goat-skins $103,961  3S 

Nitrate  of  soda 221,443  67 

Walnuts,  linseed,  and  pig  iron 22, 117  25 

Wooir 98,838  49 

Copper  ore 24,242  53 

Salt 1,045  00 

Coals 2,543  02 

Sundries 44,209  10 

Total  for  1868 518,400  88 
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HoNOLiTLu. — ^M.  L.  Smith,  Consul. 

December  31, 1867. 

Statement  shotcing  the  description^  quantity^  and  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  from  and  to  this  port  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 

INWAIU)  CARGOES. 

Spenn  oil,  64,005  gallonw |67|299  9*2 

Wliale  oil,  1,039,429  gaUons 441,986  66 

Whalebone,  558,048  iwuuds 342.881  57 

Total  value  of  oil  and  bone  inward 852, 168  15 

Merchandise  for  vessels  inward 151, 883  56 

Total  inward  cargoes 1,004.051  71 


OUTWARD  CARGOES. 

SpeiTii  oil,  38,055  gallons $39,968  27 

Whale  oil,  757,9:V)  gallons 257,697  90 

Whalel)one,  396,794  pounds 244,115  14 

Total  value  of  oil  and  bone  outward, 541, 771  31 

Merchandise  for  vessels  outward 175, 488  32 

Total  outward  cargoes 717, 259  63 

Inward  cargoes  of  merchant  vessels  consisting  chieflv  of  the  productions 
of  the  United  States '. 151,883  56 

Outward  cargoes  of  merchant  vessels,  consisting  cliiefly  of  Hawaiian  pro- 
duce, viz :  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  pulu,  rice,  fungus,  wool,  liides,  cot- 
ton, and  goat-skins 175, 488  32 

Difference  between  actual  imports  and  exporw. 23, 604  76 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  duties  on  imports  prescribed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  tJie  Hawaiian  Islands  : 

Opium,  tobacco,  and  manufactures  thereof,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem ; 
rice  from  any  countrj'  with  wliich  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  no  exist- 
ing treaty,  1^  cent  per  pound  5  paddy,  from  any  coiuitry  with  which  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  have  no  existing  treaty,  1  cent  per  pound ;  spirits,  30 
per  cent,  alcoholic  strength,  and  not  above  55  per  cent.,  $3  per  gallon ; 
spirits  18  per  cent.,  and  not  above  30  per  cent.,  $1  50  per  gallon ;  wines 
less  than  18  per  cent.,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  claret  costing  not  over 
$50  per  cask  or  $4  50  per  case,  5  per  cent. ;  claret,  otherwise,  15  per 
cent. ;  alcohol,  $10  per  gallon ;  alcohol  when  intended  for  mechanic^, 
scientific,  or  medicinal  purposes,  50  per  cent.,  ad  valorem;  all  other  mer- 
chandise, not  free,  10  i)er  cent. 
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9fll"  friuripal  domestii  tifortt.  port  «f  Honolulu,  for  tlif  favHh  ^uartr.r,  ISfifl.  a 
r^ieilktke  foMiA  quarttr,  li^,  logtlh/r  teilh  Iht  £rosi  tTyorlt  for  lit  gear  IS68,  a 
cd  nfjl  tie  yur  iau7. 
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I  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 
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No.   1.  -Imparia,  perl  of  Honolulu,  Hauiaium  lilandt,  1^68. 

paying  July. 

ViJuoofgoodii 
in  bond. 

ToUL 

|aS.7.W83 
19.394  34 

siftsaiuu 

3a4!3%i39 

6ll!637  34 
56,878  78 
211.635  69 
33.749   13 
3,303  88 
33.0§0  56 

i:Wi 

flLoewag 
4,95391 

(13.316  8a 

•*ss 

■'SS 

^.^% 

Clolblng,  bnl..  b".«. 1 

^"-SS 

13,703  73 

130  00 

,^iro^ 

5a,7wflB 

KIHIIS 
3,319  M 
33;aM9i 

143^83)  « 

73,636  38 

1.36060 
394  71 

33.0(8  » 
lM7a 

HKhlDny 
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So,  1. — frnportSf  port  of  Honolulu^  Hawaiian  blands^  1868— Continued. 


Iwroaene,  eocouiat,  4tc. 


«aet  artielet. 

ftlntollft 

ntefes.  Ac  .. 


KM>kt,  &e. 


ihandise,  not  Included  in  the  above 

thaadiiie,  imported  by  whalers 

eciiled  merchandiae 

BToicet 

per  cent  added  on  oneertified  invoioei 


Value  of  goodv 
paying  duty. 


$97,566  89 

8,996  50 

8,049  74 

6,004  48 

5M,  514  39 

88,697  79 

81,870  66 


80.468  83 
9. 199  14 
3,869  60 
7,093  58 


9.533  83 
34.075  85 

1,185  69 

1,309  39 
83,364  98 

6, 748  68 


Value  of  goods 
in  bond. 


$44,919  38 
191, 174  08 


344  76 

54  80 

57, 113  98 

35,907  83 

747  58 

58  39 

87  00 

9,551  63 

64,739  11 

8.597  37 

13,715  10 


307  08 
4,440  68 


1.254.808  05 


606.862  06 


United  Statea  currency 
d  short 


$5,849  13 

53,896  13 

1,878  69 


Total 


$78.488  81 

900,100  58 

8,049  74 

6,004  48 

94.850  15 

88,758  59 

78.904  60 

35,907  83 

81.816  40 

9,857  S3 

3,356  60 

16,645  14 

64,739  11 

18,130  60 

47,790  35 

1,185  69 

1. 616  47 

87.805  66 

6, 748  63 


1,861,070  13 


61,083  95 


1,800,046  18 


No.  2. — Cargoet  invoiced  above  $10,000. 


Nation. 


Where  ftom. 


Value. 


San  Fhuieisco 

do. 
London. 
San  Francisco 

do. 

Boston 

Hamburg &. 

San  Francisco  . . , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hong  Kong 

San. Francisco  ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hamburg 

San  Francisco  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

Sea 

Boston , 

San  Francisco. . . . 

S«»a 

San  FrsAcisoo  . . . 

Bremen 

New  Bedford 

Boston 

Sea 

do 

do 

do 

San  Francisco  . . . 
do 


Liverpool 

Mamga 

Sea 

do 

San  Francisco 
do 


$37,354  47 
30. 729  37 
30,671  68 
76, 384  68 
14.434  84 
90.838  36 
58,667  84 
89,811  63 
47.671  41 
84.350  88 
43.909  14 
35,332  19 
15,850  81 
47,338  43 
11,387  51 
18.868  66 
16.086  00 
45.951  80 

109.374  63 
36.336  34 
47.971  88 
15.894  35 
80,596  44 
13.634  92 
79. 757  31 
43.688  18 
14.932  92 
83,408  35 
49,8n6  37 
60.455  74 
40. 463  97 
90. 813  77 
19, 879  98 
38,801  34 
18. 800  91 
37.872  81 
18,317  19 
81,610  86 
10, 116  37 
13,587  19 
99.584  08 
43,843  38 
46,345  48 


COMMERCIAL  BELATIONS. 


No,  3.—r>omolic  eTport>,port  of  HonoJalu,  leeS. 

Sugar,  18,313,936  ponixU;  mnl.-uiHes,  492,839  gallons;  i>a(t<ly,  662,954  poamlsitiw, 
40,4r>0  ik)Uih1h;  coffi-n,  78,373  pnundH;  salt,  54(11  Wiih;  flmgiis,  76,781  p«nncl»;  pm,  W 
ImhtcIs;  baiiatiiW,  3,966  IxinrtieB;  Iwpf,  149barnjlB:  cotton,  d,4ia  poutuiB;  gD>t<tiia, 
57,<!7U  pHtkages;  hided,  11,144  parkageH;  tallow,  109,504  ^nudsi  piilu,  342,8d:i|ionDdi; 
wool,  ^(8,914  poiiniU;  wlialooil,  41,585  gallons;  a)wrni  oil,  15,007  gHllona;  whaltbon, 
11,960 pounds;  peanuts,  16,251  pounds ;Roeoauuta,  13,299 ;orBii);es, ^750, l>oirs54;liiui, 
54,200,  boxps  13;  putAtom,  7  barrels ;  prt<8i!rves,5c)iseB;  vegetable  routs,  9  keg«;  pluU 
4boxpN;  buy.  4  tons  ;  siiKareane,  3  bundles;  sheep  3;  rattan.  15 bundles;  cantor  beua, 
lO.l'^l  piiiinils;  arrowroot,  S46ponuils;  aliarks'  fins,  1  box;  kua  Iuni1>er.  lI,Oi:W  fttt; 
gold fl Nil  31)0;  tainarinda, 3 hags ;  buuawai:,  1  box;  soap  stock,  67  packages ;  slush, It 

Total  valneof  domestic  produce  cxport-cd,  including  the  catch  of  Ha- 
waiian whabn $1. 340. 4ffi  JS 

Fui-iiislied  as  siipplieM  to  whalers,  as  ptr  (-Htiuuito 66,*0I18 

Furnished  as  snpptitw  to  nifrcbantuien,  as  per  estimate 3tl,lk<)  l> 

Fumished  as  KUppliea  to  national  vessels,  us  per  eatimat« lS,Un)  ll 

All  other  portH,  all  vessels,  cargoes  and  nuppnes,  estimated 16,001  H 

1.4.^iS*M 

Talal  of  all  arpor/»,  port  of  Honolulu. 

Value  of  foreign  goods  exported $447,  JW  S! 

Vitluf  of  domestic  gocxls  exported 1,S4U,I69  * 

Value  uf  domestic  gomla  furnished  aa  xupplies 109. cW  ^ 

l.tW,*15  8J 


No.  4. — Mtrrhanl  vttsttt  oi 


It  tkt  port!  oj  Ok  Hamaiian  ItlamJt.  It<6& 
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No.  5. — Transshipment  of  oil  and  bone  from  Honolulu,  1668( 


To  what  country. 


8PRINO  SEASON. 


fbtWledfltatefl 

n»  Berth  Gerouui  Confederation 


Total  vriog  ihipmenti 

FALL  SEASON. 


Sperm  oiL 


Gallon*. 
96,070 


1*0  United  States 

\»  Sbrth  German  Confederation. 


96,070 


Total  fall  ihlpmenta 
Tc«r*t  ahipments 


8,850 
1.858 


Whale  oil. 


Gallon: 

192,225 

20,395 


212,620 


Whalebone. 


Pounds, 

96,052 

9,676 


105,728 


10, 708 


541,580 
20,713 

562,293 


400,733 
89,563 


490, 315 


106,  778  774, 913 


596,043 


No.  6. — Spirits  taken  out  of  bond  for  consumption  at  Honolulu,  1868. 


Quarter. 


Intquarter .. 
■«aad  quarter 
Bfea  quarter. . 
quarter 

Total... 
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1.000 
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147 
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1,741 
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Ect,    Galls, 


3 

24 

5 

7 


136 
49 

109 
47 


484       5,060 


5,  034  '    3. 104 


549       967 


452         39 


341 


Ro.  7. — Falue  of  goods  paying  duty  imported,  and  of  goods,  including  spirits,  bonded  at 

Honolulu, 


Country. 


<nim  States,  Paeille  tide  ... 
^IM States,  Atlantic  side.. 
nrtk  Qerman  Confederation 

^Mt  Britain 

!>«ihColambU 

■tinr  whalers 

Im  of  the  Pacific 

^■In  possessions 

(■■ffKoDr 

'•rta'.V.V.V.V.V.V '.'.'.'. '. '. '.'.'. 

)tm 


Total 


^^^'imy*^'"*  'Goods  bonded. 


r  63, 022  02 

$112,586  43 

120. 797  28 

136. 462  99 

188,412  30 

26,234  53 

76,  576  03 

26.268  82 

28,283  26 

8,559  79 

2,7:12  35 

252.234  77 

1.922  90 

23,  530  59 

2,713  50 

14,957  73 

7,633  88 

8,261  93 

2,  J80  37 

3,007  00 

2,012  94 

3.307  05 

1,123  71 

1,197,410  54 


615,411  62 


No.  8. — Customs  receipts^  Honolulu. 

aport  doties,  goods $119,432  78 

oiport  datieA,  spirits 45,827  40 

B^wt  datios,  bonded  goods 12, 707  52 

Baaks 5,674  00 

\m 1,941  75 

4«iffe 6,704  39 

ioi|ital  fond,  (passengers) 1,174  00 

lailital  fund,  (seamen) 1,648  09 

i^fi 422  00 

J«iiting  Uoeosee l,:m  45 

«>i«iger  lioensea 75:^  00 

««^orte 324  00 
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t 

Interest $273  94 

Wharfage 10,344  12 

Fines  and  forfeitures 156  45 

Registay 392  75 

Samples 10  00 

209,122  64 

Honolulu 1209,122  64 

Lahaina 225  16 

Hilo 590  50 

Kawaihae 99  00 

Koloa 21  00 

Kealakekua 18  00 

210, 076  30 
Receipts  for  1867 220,599  91 

^  Decrease  for  1868 : 10,523  61 


No.  9. — Value  of  goods  imported  at  Honolulu  free  of  duty. 

Animals  and  birds |2, 429  13 

Bags  and  containers,  returned : 4, 629  63 

Books,  printed  in  Hawaiian 2, 505  56 

Coals 9,626  30 

Diplomatic  representatiyes 1, 826  90 

Goods,  old  and  in  use 5, 163  87 

Foreign  whalers - < 8, 403  51 

Hawaiian  whalers 40, 557  17 

HUMjvJesty 805  59 

Hawaiian  government 18, 908  29 

Iron,  plate  and  pig 4, 155  96 

Plants  and  seeds 85  99 

Postage  stamps 300  00 

Returned  cargo 288  00 

Specie,  (|95,110.) 

Sheathing  metal 13,015  54     , 

Sundries,  by  permission 247  45 

Tanning  materi.il 397  53 

United  States  navy 2,982  65 

116, 329  06 

ImiK)rts  at  Hilo,  free $1,044  69      < 

Importsat  Hilo,  dutiable 1 5,040  12 

Imports  at  Kealakekua,  free 387  52 

Imports  at  Kawaihae,  free 453  40 

Imports  at  Lahaina,  dutiable 13  77 

Total  at  other  ports  than  Honolulu 6,639  50 


No.  10. — Resume — Imports. 

Value  of  goods  paying  duties |1, 197,*410  54 

Value  of  goodH  and  spirits  bonded 615, 411  62 

Value  of  g<K>ds  imported  free 116, 329  06 

Value  of  goods  im{)orted  at  Lahaina,  duty  paid 13  77 

Value  of  goods  imported  at  Hilo,  duty  paid 5, 040  12 

Value  of  goods  imported  at  Hilo,  free 1, 044  69 

Value  of  goods  imported  at  Kawaihae,  free 153  40 

Value  of  goods  impoi-ted  at  Kealakekua,  free 387  52 

1,935,790  72 


HAWiJIAN  ISLANDS. 
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I  Uhuiar  gUUement  showing  the  principal  domestic  erj^rtsfrom  the  port  of  Honolulu 
dmrimg  tkejirst  quarter  of  IbGd,  as  compared  wtth  that  of  1867. 


1867. 


B. 


Sugar. 


Molanes. 


Lht. 
3,485.484 


QtdU. 
83,383 


Paddy.  I   Rice. 


Lbt. 
11,803 


Lbt, 
6.500 


4,549,736  1    161,070  1874,630  ,  83,500 


1,064,853        78,688  |9G3,817     76.000 


Coffee. 


Lht. 
13,981 
74,330 


61,349 


Salt 


Tont. 
lOBi 


Fnngiu. 


PoL 


Lbt, 
19,754 
86,039 


66,375 


Bblt. 
138 
103 
35 


Bnnanaa. 


Buneket, 
916 
710 
306 


r. 


1868. 
1867. 


9. 


CottOQ. 


Lbt. 


6,375 
'6,'375 


Gtaklns. 


Pet. 
10, 613 
9,900 
713 


Hides. 


Lbt. 

77,991 
14.935 
63,065 


Tallow. 


Lbt. 

5.684 

15,943 


Palo. 


10,359 


Lbt. 

58,908 
33,833 
35,686 


Wool. 


Lbt. 


148,310 
i48,'3i6 


Whale  oU. 


GulU. 


54.400 
'  5,' 440 


Total  Taltie  of 
domestleezpom. 


$345,099  71 
330^641  03 


85, 618  99 


March  31, 1868. 

( 9hamng  the  deacriptian^  quantity j  and  value  of  the  inward  and 
d  cargoes  of  vessels  arrived  at  and  departed  from  this  port  during 
rter  ended  this  day. 


DrWARD  CARGOES. 


59,628  gallons,  at  |1  per  gallon 159,628  00 

89,680  gallons,  at  31  cents  per  gallon 27,800  80 

I  pouncu,  at  60  cents  per  ponnd 1,800  00 

lvalue  of  oil  and  bone 89,228  80 


OUTWARD  CARGOES. 

6,866  gallons,  at  |1  per  gallon : $6,866  00 

^130  gallons,  at  31  cents  per  gallon .' 9,960  30 

ralneof  oU .'.     16,826  30 

imdise  per  yessels  outward 173,062  80 

1  outward  cargoes 189,889  10 


"goes  of  mercliant  vessels,  consisting  cliiefly  of  the  productions 

nited  States $257,720  96 

aiKoes  of  merchant  vessels,  consisting  chiefly  of  Hawaiian  pro- 
:  Sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  pulu,  rice,  fungus,  wool,  hides,  cotton, 
^skius 173,062  80 


ince  between  actual  imports  and  exports 84,658  15 
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HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS.  719 

HiLO. — J.  Worth,  Actinff  Consul, 

March  31, 1868. 

xtement  shawlng  the  description  and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  port 
to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  this  day. 


£; 


!t2,782  22 

sugar,  and  arrowroot 37  30 


Total  for  quarter  ended  March  31,  1868 2,819  52 


SEPTE]\rBER  30,  1868. 

I  have  the  honor  in  this  my  annual  report  to  state  that  the  le^slative 
aemhly  of  this  kingdom  met  on  the  18th  day  of  April  last  past,  and 
at  during  its  session  an  act  was  passed  granting  a  subsidy  of  $25,000 
^r  for  two  years  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  a  line  of  steamers  to 
n  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu;  also,  a  sum  of  $15,000  for 
ter-inland  steamers ;  api>ropriations  were  also  made  for  erecting  light- 
uses  at  several  of  the  principal  ports,  levying  a  tax  of  three  doUars 
each  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  i)ort  for  their  supjwrt ;  reducing 
B  lawfid  rate  of  interest  from  twelve  to  nine  per  cent,  per  annum, 
rhere  are  ten  sugar  plantations  in  this  consular  district,  which  have 
ling  the  past  year  manufactured  about  twenty-five  hundred  tons  sugar, 
th  about  twenty-four  thousand  jwunds  molasses.  The  quantity  of 
he,  coffee,  goat-skins,  and  hides  exiK)rted  do  not  differ  much  from  that 
tiie  year  previous,  while  the  quantity  of  ari'owroot  has  been  less,  and 
cotton  has  been  raised ;  some  considerable  fruit,  such  as  cocoanuts 
d  bananas,  have  been  sent  to  Ilonolulu  for  shipment  to  San  Francisco, 
morts  of  lumber,  lime,  cement,  fish,  flour,  &c.,  are  increasing  yearly. 
Want  of  labor  is  seriously  felt  on  the  plantations. 
The  shipping  of  this  district  consists  of  two  small  vessels  of  less  than 
ebaudml  tons.  Exchange  on  San  Francisco,  two  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
Kew  Bedford,  five  i>cr  cent.;  inter-island  exchange,  two  per  cent. 
Ko  severe  shocks  of  eartjiquakes  since  April  2,  though  light  shocks 
e  almost  daily  felt.  The  cause  of  the  tidal  waves  of  August  14, 15,  and 
i,  as  yet  have  not  been  accounted  for.  Very  little  action  at  the  crater 
Kllcais  J  no  volcanic  action  of  much  force.  Still  the  escape  of  gases 
idsteam  m  many  places  is  large,  evidently  showing  that  vent  is  required, 
id  that  another  eruption  must  soon  take  place. 


F-A.RT  II. 


NAVIGATION  AND  COMMERCE 


or  THX 


MTTED  STATES  WITH  FOBEIGN  COimTBIES 


DUBIRO  THX 


TBAB  EITDED  SEPTEMBEB  30,  1868. 
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CONTENTS  OF  PART  II. 


List  of  countries^  and  the  ports  in  each  country ^  from  which  cormlar 
returns  of  commerce  and  navigation  may  be  found  in  the  tables. 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS. 

Page. 

Aberdeen 734 

Aden 724 

Akyab 725 

Antigua 726 

Balize,  Hondaraa ^ 728 

Barbadoes 731 

Bathunt 732 

Baiiseln 732 

BelfABt 733 

Black  River,  Jamaica .' 733 

Bombay 734 

Bristol 735 

Galcatta 736 

Cape  Town 738 

Ceylon 739 

Coburg...    740 

Cowes 740 

Demerara 741 

Dublin Tl5 

Dundee « 745 

East  Harbor,  Turk's  Igland 745 

Falmouth,  England 746 

Falmouth,  Jamaica 747 

Gibraltar 747 

Qloucettter 749 

Qoderich,  Canada 749 

Halifax 750 

Hamilton,  Canada 751 

Hamilton,  Bermuda 751 

HoDg  Kong 752 

Hull   755 

Kiugflton,  Jamaica 756 

Kingston,  Canada 758 

Leith 759 

Liverpool 759 

London 767 

Londonderry 769 

Maulmain 772 

Melbourne 770 

Mossel  Bay,  Africa 771 

Montego  Bay 7T2 

Nassau 773 

Newcastle,  New  South  Wales 775 

Newcastle  and  Chatham,  Canada 776 

Penang,  Prince  of  Wales  bland 776 

Plymouth 777 

Port  Adelaide 777 

Port  Elizabeth 777 

Port  Hope,  Canada 778 

Port  Louis,  MauritiujB 779 

Port  Natal,  Africa 779 

Port  Stanley 780 

Portsmouth 780 

St.  Ann's  Bay 781 

St  Andrews.  New  Brunswick 781 

St.  John's,  New  Brunswick 782 

St.  John's,  CanadaEast 785 

St  John's,  Newfoundland 787 

St.  George's,  Bermuda 787 

St.  George's,  New  Brunswick 788 

SaltCay  Turk's  Island 789 

Savannah  la  Mar,  Jamaica 781 

Svdnev,  New  South  Wales 790 

Simon^iTown,  Africa 791 

Singapore 791 

Southampton 792 

TrinidAd ! 393 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS-Oontinned. 

Turk's  Island W 

Victoria,  Vancouver  Island 19 

Weymouth H 

FRENCH  DOMINIONS. 

Bordeaux 7! 

Cette 7! 

Havre 7! 

La  Rochelle v....  9 

Marseilles... 9 

Nantei  8 

Napoleon-Vend6e 9 

Point-a-Pitre ^ 8 

St  Martin 8 

StNasaire.... 8 

St  Pierre,  Mlqnelon 8 

StPlerre,  Martinique 8 

Tahiti,  Society  Islands , 8 


SPANISH  DOMINIONS. 

Agnadilla,  Porto  Rico 81 

Aucante fll 

Areclbo,  Porto  Rico 81 

Baracoa II 

Barcelona ft 

BUbao n 

Cadi* tt 

Cardenas tt 

CienfbegoB W 

Denla • 

Falardo ft! 

Gibara,  Cuba J 

Guantanamo V 

Guayma,  Porto  Rico J 

Havana W 

Hnmacao W 

Malaga g 

Manzanillo ^ 

Matanzas ^ 

Mayaguez Jjj 

Naguabo *■ 

Nuevitas W| 

Ponce.  Porto  Rleo 2 

PortMahon g 

Sagua  la  Grande • ^ 

San  Andres g 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico  g 

San  Juan  de  los  Remedioa g! 

Santiago  deCnba J 

Santiago,  Cape  de  Verde 2 

SevUle JJ 

Tarragona ". J 

TenerifTe JJ 

Trinidad  de  Cuba g 

'  Valencia J 

Zaxa ^ 


PORTUGUESE  DOMINIONS. 

Fayal J| 

Funobal 2i 

Lisbon 5 

Oporto •■ 
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BELflUM. 


NETHERLANDS. 


OLDENRUBO. 
HAN8EATI0  CmES. 


DENMARK. 


tod 

L.. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


to. 


»ple 


RIttSIA. 


PRUSSIA. 


AUSTRIA. 


ITALY. 


TURKEY. 


MUSCAT. 
SIAM 


CHINA. 


JAPAN. 


Pace. 
873 
875 


875 
876 
877 
878 
879 
879 


880 


881 
883 


883 
883 
885 
885 
886 


890 
890 


890 
891 
893 
893 


893 
893 


894 


894 
894 
895 
896 
^8 
900 
901 
903 
903 
903 
903 


904 
904 
905 


905 
906 


909 
909 
910 
913 
913 
913 
914 
915 
915 
930 
931 


931 
933 
933 
996 


BURMAH. 


Raogooa. 
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9» 


HUo 938 

Honolnla 999 

932 


93S 


NAVIGATOR'S  ISLAND. 
Apia 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

San  Domingo  City 993 

HAYTL 

Cape  Haytien 933 

Oomdven 934 

PortanPrince 934 

MEXICO. 

Aeapoloo 995 

Gaajmai 997 

Maosanllla 997 

Mazatlan 938 

MinaUtlan 939 

Lagana 940 

Tamptco •941 

VeraCniB 941 

HONDURAS. 

Onum 942 

NICARAGUA. 

San  Juandel  Sor 943 

San  Joan  del  Norte 944 


VENE2SUELA. 


944 


LaGoayra 

Pnerto  Cabello 946 

UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA. 

Cartbagena 946 

Panama 947 

SabanUla » 948 

San  Andres 9S0 

BRAZIL. 

Bahia :..  950 

Maranham 951 

Para 952 

Pemambnoo 958 

Rio  Grande  do  Sol 954 

Rio  de  Janeiro 954 

Santos 957 

St.  Catliarine's 957 

PERU. 

CaUao 958 

Lambayeqne 960 

Paita 960 

Tnmbei 961 

CHILL 

Talcahnano 961 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Buenos  Ayres 963 

URUGUAY. 

Montevideo 965 

ECUADOR. 

Goayaqnil 968 

LIBERLA. 

MonroTia 968 

MADAGASCAR. 

TamatoTe 969 
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